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ZEschylus, scenefrom the Agamemnon, 262. 

Agriculture, 107, 226, 338, 451, 562, 667. 

Air, action of flowers on, 445. 

Air-gun, light from, 97. 

Algebraic geometry, 556. 3 

Amicus Redivivus, 613. 

Andrew Laurie’s Return, 193. 

Anecdotes of a suicide, 501. 

Animals, suicide never committed by, 500. 

Annonay, bridge near, 217. 

Antagonism, 497. 

Antiquities, 440, 540. 

Arctic Sea, newly discovered islands in, 658. 

Art, not encouraged by the British Go- 
vernment, 616, 

Arundel, Philip, Earl of, 605, 

Aurora Borealis, 95, 554. 

Australians, 466. 


Babbage, Mr. his calculating instrument, 
328. 

Bagne, lake and glaciers, 445. 

Baillie, Miss, her De Montfort, 646. 

Barton, B. verses on Bloomfield’s death, 
L. H. 347. 

Beddoes’ Bride’s Tragedy, 647. 

Beckford, Mr. strictures on his taste in 
painting, 359. 

Bible, the, from Irying’s Orations, 189. 

Biography: Dr. Johnson, 57, 169—Brede- 
rode, Dutch poet, 141--Walking Stewart, 
253—Charles, Duke of Orleans, 304— 
Schiller, 381—Frangois Villon, 436— 
Guittone d’Arezzo, 501—Thomas Hob- 
son, 589—William Hobson, 590—Phi- 
lip, Earl of Arundel, 605—Justus Lans- 
pergius, 608. 

Blenheim, 510. 

Bloomfield, R. verses on his death, 347 
(1. He) 

Blue Mountains, New South Wales, excur- 
sion across, 461. 3 

Books, new, 110, 229, 342, 454, 566, 674. 

preparing for publication, 109, 228, 

341, 453, 565, 673. 


Booth, Mr, controversy with Malthus, 586 
(note). 

Botany: plants in New South Wales, 461, 
464, 468, 473. 

Bozzari, Marco, Modern Greek Ode on, 
573. 

Brazilian diamond, matrix of, 444. 

Brederode, Gerbrand, Dutch poet, 141. 

Bride’s Tragedy, remarks on, 247. 

Bridges, economical, 217. 

Byron, Lord, his Sardanapalus, 135, 
Doge of Venice, 138, censure on, 535— 
his plagiarisms and imitations, 597. 


Cailliaud, his travels in Meroe, 440. 
Capassi, Neapolitan author, 15 (note). 
Caverswell, 260. 

Character, English, 253, French, 263, Fe- 
male, 413. 

Characters: Neapolitan, 14—The lying 
traveller, 21—Gilbert Gauntree, 71— 
Squire Featherstone, 73—Nancy Ru- 
therford 74—Old Grizel, 197—Daft 
Symie, 201—Old Johnny Wolgar, 239 
—The Lady Aline, 366—Old Jacob 
Roulson, 420—The travelling preacher, 
421—L.ord Cheyne, 425—Monoculus, 
614—Old Nayland, 623—Ruth Rush- 
brook, 624. 

Chénedollé, French poet, 581. 

Classical Literature, 441. 

Clouds, the, a dream, 482. 

Cockney Latin, 475. 

Coleridge, Mr, 94—a passage of, copied by 
Lord Byron, 597. 

Cologne cathedral, Boisserie’s work on, 
441, 

Combe, Mr. the phrenologist, 541. 

Commerce, 108, 227, 340, 452, 564, 668 
—Retrospective Review of, 669. 

Coray, M., his translations into Modern 
Greek, 540. 

Coster, Laurens, inventor of printing, 272 
—monument to, 273. 

Curse of Coldengame, 621, 
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Daisy, account of, from the ‘ Flora Do- 
mestica,” 144, 

Degerando, 91. 

Deist and Theist, distinction between these 
words, 92. 

Diamond, Brazilian, matrix of, 344. 

Dictionaries, English, 493. ” 

Doomed Man, the, 306. 

Don Saavedra, Dramatic aug 617. 

Drama, different schools of, 275—decay, 
of, 409— its essence, 410. 

Drama: Cent per Cent, 102—Haymar- 
ket; Mrs. Smith; Dayis’ Amphi- 
theatre, 103—English Opera House: 
Improvements ; Mr. Beazley ; thle Swing 
Bridge; Gretna Green, 212—Miss 
Kelly; Wrench; Figaro; Miss L. 
Dance, 213—Mrs. Austin; Knight of 
Snowdon; Wallack and Cooke; My 
Aunt, 214—Haymarket: Sweethearts 
and Wives ; Kenny, 215—Haymarket: 
Liston ; Spanish Bonds, 321—Sinpson 
and Co.; English Opera House; Pre- 
sumption, 522—I will have a Wife, 
323 — Matthews, 324 — Haymarket ; 
Liston’s face, 433—Harley, 434—Fish 
out of Water, 435—English Opera 
House; Rayner; Matthews; Wrench, 
435—Drury Lane; Browne, Rayner, 
Clara Fisher ; Hamlet, 550—Remarks 
on Shakspeare, 551—Alterations of his 
text by actors, 552 — Drury Lane; 
Fazio; Mrs. Bunn; Cataract of the 
Ganges, 637 — Caius Gracchus; Ma- 
cready, 639—Covent Garden; Young; 
Venice Preserved; Sinclair; Mrs. Bart- 
ley ; Gamester, 640—Cortez, 641—Miss 
Paton, 642: 

Dramaticle, the Chase, 10. 

Dramatists of the day, letters to, 81, 133, 
275, 407, 530, 645. 

Duke of Mercia, tragedy, remarks on, 83. 

Durazzo, tragedy, 84, 134. 

Dutch poets : Westerbaen, 45—Brederode, 
142—Tollens, 300. 


Earth-worms, 556. 

Ecclesiastical preferments, 111, 230, 343, 
455, 567, 675. 

Elgin Gallery, a poem, 26. 

Elia, papers by: the Old Margate Hoy, 
21—Letter to Southey, 400 — Guy 
Faux, 471—Nuge Critice, 492—Ami- 
cus Redivivus, 613. 

Electra, Sophocles’, scene from, 273. 

Electrical Machine, horizontal, 659. 

Encyclopedia, T’rench, 440. 

Engine boilers, feeding of, 98. 

English character, 253—dictionaries, re- 
marks on, 493. 

Etching on Glass, 659. 

Euripides, scene from his Orestes, 513— 
Ditto, Medea, 611. 


Excursion across the Blue Mountains, New 


South Wales, 461. 
Facetia Bibliographice, No, III. 589. 
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Fame and Monuments, 37. f 

Farquharson, Mr., his gheecyatene on the 
Aurora Borealis, 95. 

Fazio, tragedy, strictures on, 530. 

Female character, traits of, 413—Ruth, 
413—Electra, Antigone, 417. 

Festival at Haerlem, 272. 

Fiesco, Schiller’s tragedy of, 395- 

Fine Arts, 440, 540; see Painters, Pic- 
tures. 

Flora Domestica, 144. 

Flowers, action of, on air, 445. 

Fonthill, 357—-want of fine pictures at, 349- 

ore Literature, 99, 209, 324, 439, 

38. 

French character, 253. 

French Poets, early, Charles Duke of Or- 
leans, 301—Villon, 437. 

, modern, 578.—Chénedollé, 

581. 

Froissart, edition of his chronicles, by M. 
Dacier, 326. 

Funds, 673. 


Gall, Dr., origin of his system, 541. ; 

Galleries, British ; see Pictures—Difficulty 
of access to, 616. 

Ganges, journey to the head of, by Messrs- 

~ Hodgson and Herbert, 215. 

Gases, condensation of, 555. 

Gau’s Nubia, 441. 

Geognosy of the country from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Polar Sea, 553. 

Geography. 440, 540. 

Germany, literature in, 99, 210, 326, 442, 
538. 

Gianni, Lapo, early Italian poet, 643. 

Glass, etching on, 659. 

Greek Tragedy: scenes from A®schylus” 
Agamemnon,, 262—Sophocles’ Electra, 
373—Enuripides’ Orestes, 503.—Ditto 
Medea, 611. 

Grosvenor’s, Lord, collection of pictures, 
32. 

Guittone d’Arezzo, Italian BA: 501. 

Guy Faux, 477. 


Haerlem, festival at, in commemoration of 
the invention of printing, 272. 

Haloes, artificial, 446. 

Happiness of heaven, 190. 

Hazlitt, Mr., letter on Malthus, 459— 
reply to ditto, 569 (1. H.) 

Heaven, happiness of, 190. 

Heiress in jeopardy, 43. 

Himdélaya mountains, heights of, 659. 

Hobson, Thomas, 589. —William, 590. 

Hunt, L., 404. 


Ice-caves at the source of the Jumna, 555. 
Imitations, poetical, 597. 

Implicit, on the meee the vor 2p 494. 
Instrument for finding the Latitude, 556. 
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Irving, Mr., review of his Orations, 186. 

Italian poets, early, Guittone d’Arezzo, 
501.—Lapo Gianni, 643. 

Jesters, old English, 589. 

Johnson, Dr., life of, 57, 160—list of 
works projected by him, 178—person 
and habits, 179—character, 180—lite- 
rary attainments, and style, 182—preju- 
dices, 183—-general estimate of his 
works, 183. 

Richard, 590. 

Journey, to the head of the Ganges, 215— 
across the Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales, 461. 


Kant, his philosophy, 87—English notices 
of, 89—his terminology, 93. 
King of Hayti, a tale, 517. 


Laing, Capt., his return from the Solima 

” territory, 217. 

Lakers, 497. 

Lamp, Mr. Parker’s, patent portable, 98. 

Lanspergius, Justus, account of, 608. 

Latitude, instrument for finding, 556. 

Leeches, breeding of, 658. 

Leipzig Fair, 442. 

Letters to the Dramatists of the Day, 81, 
133, 275, 407, 530, 645. 

Letter of X. Y. Z. to Mr. Hazlitt, 569. 
(L. H.) 

to a Young Man, by the Opium- 
Eater: On the English Notices of Kant, 
87. 

-———— to Mr. Southey, by Elia, 400. 

Lion’s Head, 3, 115, 235, 347, 459, 569. 

Liston’s face, 433. 

Literature: France, 99, 211, 324, 439, 
559—Germany, 99, 210, 326, 442, 
538—Italy, 209, 327, 443, 540—Ne- 
therlands, 209, 327—Russia, 99-— 
Spain, 99. 

Lockhart, Mr., his Specimens of Ancient 
Spanish Poetry, 47. 

Lord Roland Cheyne, a tale, 418. 

Lucrece of France, a tale, 265. 


‘ 


Macauley, Mrs., instance of ignorance in, 
496. 

Macbeth, on the knocking at the gate in, 
353. 

Ducis’s translation of, 578. 

Macquarie, the river, 469. 

Madness, 258. 

Magnetical discoveries, 329. 

Mahogany, artificial, 660. 

Malthus, Mr., errors of his system, 349, 

' 586—letter on, by Mr. Hazlitt, 459— 
his pamphlet on the Measure of Value, 
587—his theory not overthrown by Mr. 
Hazlitt, 570. (x. 12.) 
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Measure of value, 586. 

Mechanics, 441. 

Medicine, 540. 

Mental Faculties, influence of the organs 
of the stomach on, 258. 

Metals, action of, on elastic fluids, 657. + 

Metaphysics, remarks on, 542—compared 
with phrenology, 543. 

Milman, Professor, his tragedies, 550. 

Mirandola, remarks on the tragedy of, 135, 
645, 649. 

Modern bravo, described, from Irving’s 
Orations, 191. 

Montezuma, tragedy, remarks on, 83. 

Monuments, 37—names of streets, 39— 
portraits, 40—signs, 41. 

Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ strictures 
on, 512. 

Moreau, his Histoire physique des Antilles, 
440. 


Mortar, 444. 

Music, Australian, 465. 

Music: Rossini’s ‘ Ricciardo e Zoraide.’ 
Juyenile performers, Beethoven, 77— 
Royal Academy of Music, Cymmro- 
dorion, 78—Concerts, Provincial Mu- 
sical Meetings, 79—-New Publications, 
80—King’s Theatre, ‘ Matilda e Cor- 
radino,’? 205—Concerts, New Publica- 
tions, Nathan’s Essay on the History and 
Theory of Music, 208—Catalani, 315 
—Operation of detrimental causes on the 
Art, its extension in England, Concerts, 
318—Encouragement of English Music, 
stagnation of the Opera, 319—State of 
musical composition, New Music, 320— 
Gloucester Music Meeting, Catalani, 
430—Continental Singers, Bath Thea- 
tre, New Music, 431—York, Birming- 
ham, and Liverpool Festivals, 545— 
their Receipts, Concerts at Norwich, 547 
—Miss Paton, New Music, 548—Music 
enjoyed by a small portion of the pub- 
lic, 654—causes of this inquired into, 
and a remedy proposed, 653—New Mu- 
sic, 656. 


Natural History, 440. 

Neapolitan characters, 14, 16—sailor boy, 
anecdotes of, 18—peasantry, 153. 

New South Wales, journal of an excur- 
sion across the Blue Mountains, 467— 
Emu plains, 462—Lapstone-hill, 463— 
Bathurst, 467. 

Notes from the pocket-book ofa lute Opium 
Eater: Walking Stewart, 253—Mal- 
thus, 349—on the knocking at the gate, 

- in Macbeth, 353—English dictionaries, 
493—reformadoes, 496—proverbs, 496 
—antagonism, 497—to the Lakers, 497 
—suicide, 498. 

Nuge Critice : defence of the Sonnets of 
Sir P. Sydney, 248—on a passage in the 
Tempest, 249. 

Nuns and Ale of Caverswell, 260. 
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Old Johnny Wolgar, 237. 

Old Margate Hoy, 21. 

Opium, English, 218. 

Opium-eater; see Noics. 

Orations, Irving’s, review of, 186. 

Orford’s Royal and Noble authors, addi. 
tions to, No. VII—Lord Arundel, 605. 

Orleans, Charles, Duke of, 301. 

Oxford, pictures at, 509. 

Oxley, Mr., his expedition into the interior 
of America, 468. 


Painters: Rembrandt, 32—Poussin, 33— 
Rubens, 33, 510—Paul Veronese, 34— 
Claude, 34, 357—Titian, 35, 509, 512 
—Murillo, 35—Reynolds, 35—Van- 
dyke, 358, 511—Guido, 358, 
Perkins’ Steam-Engine, 327. 
Petworth, 360. 
Phrenology, 541—compared with meta- 
physics, 543—reply to objections against 
ditto, not at variance with revelation, 
544. 
Philosophy, tests of new systems, 94— 
errors respecting new systems of, 95. 
Pictures, collections of: Lord Grosvenor’s, 
32 Wilton, Stourhead, &c. 357—Ox- 
ford and Blenheim, 509. 
Plagiaries, poetical, 597. 
Poetic school of tragedy, 279. 
Poetry, dramatic; see Letters. 
Poetry : 
¢ Whene’er we part from those we love.’ 
3, (L. H.) 

Sonnet, by a person who never could 
write one, 4, (L. H-) 

The Chace, a Dramaticle, 10. 

Stanzas: ‘ I blame not her,’ 25. 

The Elgin Gallery, 26. 

Stanzas: ‘I knew not that the world 
contained,’ 36. 

from Westerbaen, 45. 

Sonnet: ‘Sweet brook! I’ve met thee 
many a summer’s day,’ 46. 

« In the vale of Pisuerga,’ 47- 

© Go gentle missive,” 51. 

¢ She stood with an ivory comb,” 53. 

¢ If Tin foreign lands should die,” 54. 

© Mother list,’ 54. 

¢ I come from the rose-grove,” 55. 

¢ They say theyll to my wedding go,” 
55. 


¢ Ye laughing streamlets,’ 56. 

€ J will not gather the vervain sweet,’ 56. 

¢ Art thou sleeping, maiden ?” 56. 

The Flower Spirit, 131. 

From Brederode, * My love is now float- 
ing away from me,’ 142. 

© Canst thou so soon 
unkindly sever?’ 143. 

Two Sonnets to Mary, 148. 

The Marriage Act of Olympus, 149. 

¢ What shall the land produce ?? 158. 

¢ Lady, star of brightest ray,’ 159, 


Journey to Bethlem, 160. ~ 
© The stones they raise," 161. 
‘ Dayid the king is mad with grief,” 162- 
The Christian Captive, 164. ~ 
Durandarte, 166. Re Eten 
© O my comrade,’ 166. pe ee 
© She sleeps.” 167. te 
© Tf laws fulfil a monarch’s will,’ 167- 
¢ st) Boy-god slept by the lullaby,” 
¢ Bonnie Andrew Laurie,» 197- 
« Alas for the Laurie, 199.0 
Sonnet from Filicaja, 252. ¥- ~- 
Scene from /Eschylus’ Agamemnon, 
263. 
Sonnet, on seeing a Greek at Vauxhall, 
283. “ 


Elegiac Stanzas, by an officer on his re- 
turn to England, 284. rere 
Hugh Heron, 295. rats =) 
Birthday Verses, from Tollens, 300. 
Translations from the French of Charles 
of Orleans, 302. ‘ - 
Verses on the death of Bloomfield, by 
B. Barton, 347,(%. H-) 7 
The Negro’s Euthanasia, 356. 
A Chit-chat Letter on Men and Things, 
361. - 
Sonnet from the Italian of Passerini, 
365. : 
Scene from Sophocles’ Electra, 373. 
* My gallant Roland Cheyne,’ 423. 
Sonnet of the moon, 428. iz, 
The Fate of Hylas, 429. Fs 
Ballad from Villon, 436. 
~ Sonnet from the Italian of Bembo, 477. 
Romance of Count Alarcos, 465. 
Sonnets from Guittone d’Arezzo, 502. 
Scene from Euripides’ Orestes, 504. 
Old Corchead’s Fire-side, 513. 
Sonnet to C——,574.(1. H.) 
Ode on the death of Marco Bozzan, 575. 
Translations from Chénedollé, 582. - 
© Shepherdess of early spring,” 593. 
© Who'll buy a heart,’ 594. ace 
© O thou gay spring time,’ 595. : 
© How calm, how sweet the plain,” 595. 
© Comelet us eat and drink to-day,’ 576. 
Serenade, 596. . . 
Song, ‘ “T'was not when early flowers 
were springing.” 604. 
Sonnet, ‘ Spring, Summer, Autumn,” 
605. 
Scene from Euripides’ Medea, 611 
Don Saavedra, a Dramatic Story, 617. 
To his Mistress’s Lips, from Chiabrera, 
631. : 
Sonnet from Petrocchi, 652. 
Metastasio, 653. 
Fiamma, 653. 


Poetry, French, errors respecting, 578. 

Poets ; see French, Italian. 

Porson, conversation between him and 
Southey, 5. ; 

Portraits, thoughts on, 40- 

Potato, its native country, 443. 
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Prose-poetry, 645, 648. 

Prostitution, female, 256. 

Proverbs, 496. 

Public Events: Spain, 102—attempt of 
Bessieres to occupy Madrid ; possession 
taken of it by the French; proclamation 
of the Duke d’Angouléme, and address 
to him, 103—Popular excesses in the 
capital, Mina, removal of Ferdinandfrom 
Seville, 104—Portugal, counter-revo- 
lution, 105—Spanish Committee, par- 
liamentary proceedings, conduct of the 
Sheriff of Dublin, &c. state of Treland, 
106—Removal of Ferdinand to Cadiz, 
Sir J. Downie’s plot at Seville, sitting of 
the Cortes at Cadiz, 219—Defection of 
Morillo, 220—Mina, Angouléme Re- 
gency, 221—Portugal, entry of the king 
into the capital, Sir Robert Wilson, 222 
—Affairs in Greece, 223—IIIness of the 
Pope; Mexico; Sierra Leone; parlia- 
mentary proceedings, 224 — King’s 
speech; Ireland, 226—Spain, 330— 
‘Transactions at Corunna, 331—Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson and Morillo, 332—The 
Duke d’Angouléme, 333—Affairs at 
Cadiz, 334—Disturbances at Madrid, 
defection of Ballasteros, 335—Mina; 
Greece, success of the Greeks, 336— 
Portugal; Rome; Prussia; Ireland, 
337—Prince Hohenlohe, 338—Capitu- 
lation of Corunna, affairs at Cadiz, 446— 
Capture of the Trocadero, 447—the An- 
dujar decree, 448—South America, Por- 
tugal, 449—Greece; United States ; Ire- 
land, 450—Domestic Occurrences, 451 
—Spain ; Surrender of Cadiz, 557—Cap- 
ture of Riego and San Miguel ; Duke 
d’Angouléme’s letter to Ferdinand and 
reply, 558—liberation of Ferdinand ; his 
proclamation, 559—Insurrection of the 
Negroes in the West Indies, 561—North 
West Passage, New Pope, 562—Spain, 
660—conduct of Ferdinand, and his de- 
crees, 661—submission of the constitu. 
tional chiefs, 662—surrender of Barce« 
lona ; baseness of Morillo and Ballas- 
teros, 663—execution of Riego, 664— 
dangerous state of the King of France ; 
Napoleon’s will; Greece, 665—Ame- 
Tica; Domestic: Weare’s murder ; 
Castaing’s trial; Ireland, 666. 

Pursuits of Literature, strictures on that 
work, 5. 


Reformadoes, 496. 

Review: Irving’s Orations, 186—T'rans- 
actions of the Phrenological Society, 541 
—Peak Scenery, 616. 

Rhodes’ Peak Scenery, 616, 

Ricardo, Mr. 587. 

Robbers, Schiller’s play of the, 387. 

Jtoman cement, 444. 

Ruth, character of, 413. 


Salerno, bay of, 20. 
Sardanapalus, tragedy of, 135. 
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Schiller, life and writings of, 381; his 
Robbers, 387—Ficsco, 395—Court In- 
trigue and Love, 399. 

Science, progress of, 95, 215, 327, 443, 
553, 657. 

Scoresby’s magnetical diseoveries, 329. 

Scott, his imagery, 599, 600; imitations, 
602. 

Scripture poetry, Ruth, 413. 

Sexes, difference of character in, 413. 

Sea-roamers, 237. 

Shakspeare, his peculiar excellence, 356, 
410, 417—His plays ineffectively repre- 
sented on the stage, 550—Alterations of 
his text by performers, 552—Ducis’ 
translations from, 579—Remarks on a 
passage in the Tempest, 492—note on 
ditto, 635. 

Signs, remarks on, 41. 

Sir Hugh Heron, 285. 

Solar light and heat, 659. 

Solima territory, 217. 

Sonnets, defence of Sir P. Sydney’s, 248. 

Sophocles, scene from his Electra, 373. 

Sorrento, visit to, 13; the Piano, 17; Villa 
Stinca, 18—Arco di Sant’ Elia, 150 ; 
peasantry, 153. 

Southey, conversation between him and 
Porson, 5—Letter to, by Elia, 400— 
passages from his Vision of Judgment, 
599—and Kehama, 601. 

Spanish Romances, No, 1V, 47—No. V, 
158—No. VI, 485—No. VII, 593. 

Steam-engine, Perkins, 327, 

Stewart, Dugald, 90. 

Walking, 253; his opinions, 255; 
lofty opinion of himself, 256; a man of 
genius but not of talent, 260. 

Stomach, influence of its organs on the 
mental faculties, 258. 

Stonehenge, 357. 

Stourhead, pictures at, 357. 

Suicide, remarks on, 498. 

Sydney, Sir P., his sonnets, 329. 


Tales: Yorkshire Alehouse, 69—The 
Dice, 117—Andrew Laurie’s return, 
193—Sir Hugh Heron, 285—'The 
Doomed Man, 306—The Lucrece of 
France, 365 — Lord Roland Cheyne, 
418—The King of Hayti, 517—The 
Curse of Coldengame, 621, 

Tanning, 660. 

Tasso’s house. 16. 

Tempest, on a passage in the, 492; Note 
on ditto, 635. 

Terminology of Kant, 93. —_, 

Tollens, Dutch poet, 273—Translation 
from, 300. 

Tragedy, Greek, scenes from, 262, 373, 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Our Correspondent, W. C. P. who inquires whether the King’s Library is 
to be sent to Montague House for the use of the statues or the public, is in- 
formed that we do not know. 


We have received the following letter. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


S1n,—On looking over some old papers which belonged to an intimate friend long since 
deceased, I found'the inclosed little poem, which perhaps you may be happy to rescue 
from that oblivion to which it was apparently hastening. It appears, as you will ob-~ 
serve, to be written in a female hand; but T have seldom met with as beautiful specimens 
of unpretending poetry from “the lords of the creation.” I have no idea who the fair 
Sappho might be, for the poem is without signature ; nor perhaps would she wish to ac- 
knowledge it, as my friend, to whom the verses were addressed, died at an early age, 
unmarried. Its publication, however, can betray no secret ; and I think it needs only 
to be known tobe admired. Tam, Sir, yours, &c. A. B. 

Lichfield, June 3, 1823. 


To 


Whene’er we part from those we love, 
And, faint with sorrow, languish, 

How may the troubled heart remove 
The pressure of such anguish ? 


Reflection can no comfort bring, 
For past delight is sorrow ; 

And Hope will close her weary wing 
Long, ere the promised morrow. 

But joy, you tell me, still is left— 
The moment of returning 

Will heal the heart at parting cleft, 
And recompense its mourning. 

Ah, ne’er did joy and grief with me 
Keep such convenient measure : 

If I must lose the sight of thee 
I pay too dear for pleasure. 


« A Project for the Prevention of Duels” is certainly as simple in theory, 
as, we have no doubt, it would be found efficacious in practice. ‘The pro- 
jector requires merely an Act, of the following nature, to be passed by the 
legislature, to ensure the total suppression of this honourable species of 
homicide throughout the kingdom, viz. “that all other methods of duelling 
shall be illegal and punishable by death, but that by pistols: that under 
the same penalty, the parties shall be obliged to fight in spencers, waist- 
coats, or coats without skirts, at their choice: that under the same penalty, 
they shall be compelled to stand with their backs facing each other: and, 
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that under the same penalty, each shall take aim at the life of ;the other, 
by stooping himself forward, and firing between his own legs at his oppo- 
nent. ‘The projector contends, and it must be allowed with some show of 
truth, that the ludicrous position in which each party would view the other at 
the fatal moment, would inevitably lead to good humour and reconciliation. 
He further adds, that no man of honour, in hts opinion, could think of taking 
another person’s life behind his back, as he must do in the situation prescribed 
by the projector.’ We have no hesitation in declaring that the above 
humane project has our warmest approval; but we very much doubt 
whether it would be conformable to the- gravity and sobriety of our Col- 
lective Wisdom to pass such a statute. Nevertheless, if the projector choose 
to persist in his design, we recommend him to lay the case before Richard 
Martin, Esq. MP. who has always been celebrated for his abhorrence of the 
practice of Duelling, and has lately immortalized himself by his Act against 
«<< Cruelty to Animals,” under which head the custom of duelling may very 
properly come. 


The Author of the verses to “‘ Ellen” may be assured that if the since- 
rity of his attachment does not recommend him to his mistress, his poetry 
never will. 


SONNET. 
(By a Person who never could write one.) 


Sonnets are things I never yet could write : 
And yet can give no reason. Why the deuce! 
Should not I—such a Genius—write a spruce, 
Neat, pretty, little, tender sonnet ? Try’t. 
Well: how shall I begin ? Hem !—Now for a flight ! 
© O, silver-shifted Maid! bright Luna ’—Trice, 
Good pen ! with this ; sure every scribbling wight 
Writes sonnets at the Moon: I’ll no excuse.— : 
Come, try another. Scritch—scratch.—Poh! you’re making, 
Truly, a pretty piece of business of it; scrawling, 
Blotting, and Oh’s! and Ah’s! and zig-zag drawling, 
Over my beautiful gilt sheet.—If thé King 
Gave me his crown, I could not doit. Tut! man— 
Well, here goes !—Now !—A....Dam’me if I can! 


If the Author of “* Four Quatrains on the Four Seasons” could by any 
means contrive to curtail his poem fifteen or sixteen lines, we will readily 
give it insertion. 


G. L.’s MSS. remain at our publisher’s till called for. They display con= 
siderable ability, but are totally unsuited to the nature of our work. 


« Letters from Spain” would be peculiarly acceptable under the existing 
circumstances of our Continental neighbours; but they must be authentic, 


judiciously written, and, moreover, free from party spirit of either denomi- 
nation. 
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, IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 


BETWEEN 
MR. SOUTHEY AND PROFESSOR PORSON. 


PORSON. 

I susrrct, Mr. Southey, that you 
are angry with me for the freedom 
with which I have spoken of your 
poetry and Mr. Wordsworth’s. 

SOUTHEY. 

What could have induced you to 
imagine it, Mr. Professor? You 
have, indeed, bent your eyes upon 
me, since we have been together, 
with somewhat of fierceness and de- 
fiance; but I presumed that you 
fancied me to be a commentator; 
and I am not irritated at a mistake. 
You wrong me, in your belief that 
an opinion on my poetical works 
hath molested me; but you afford 
me more than compensation in sup- 

osing me acutely sensible of any in- 
justice done to Wordsworth. If we 
must converse at all upon these to- 
pics, we will converse on him. What 
man ever existed, who spent a more 
retired, a more inoffensive, a more 
virtuous life, or who adorned it with 
more noble studies ? 

PORSON, 

I believe so; I have always heard 
it; and those who attack him with 
virulence or with levity are men of 
no morality and no reflection. I 
have demonstrated that one of them, 
he who wrote the Pursuits of Lite- 
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rature, could not construe a Greek 
sentence or scan a verse ; and I have 
fallen on the very index from which 
he drew out his forlorn hope on the 
parade. This is incomparably the 
most impudent fellow I have met 
with in the course of my reading, 
which has lain, you know, in a pro- 
vince where impudence is no rarity. 
He has little more merit in having 
stolen, than he would have had if he 
had never stolen at all. Those who 
have failed as painters turn picture- 
cleaners, those who have failed as 
writers turn reviewers. Orator Hen- 
ley taught in the last century, that 
the readiest made shoes are boots 
cut down: there are those who a- 
bundantly teach us now, that the 
readiest made critics are cut down 

oets. Their assurance is, however, 

y no means diminished from their 
ill success. Even the little man who 
followed you in the Critical Review, 
poor Robin Fellowes, whose preten- 
sions widen every smile his imbecility 
has excited, would, I am persuaded, 
if Homer were living, pat him in a 
fatherly way upon the cheek, and tell 
him that, by moderating his fire and 
contracting his prolixity, the public 
might ere long expect something 
from him worth reading. 
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I had visited a friend in King’s 
Road when Robin entered. 

«< Have you seen the Review?” 
cried he to him— worse than ever # 
LT am resolved to insert a paragraph in 
the papers, declaring that I had no 
concern in the last number.” 

< Ts it so very bad?” said I qui- 
etly. 

« Infamous! detestable!” exclaim- 
ed he. 

“ Sit down then—nobody will believe 
you 5” was my answer. 

Since that morning he has disco- 
vered that I drink harder than usual, 
that my faculties are wearing fast 
away, that once indeed I had some 
Greek in my head, but—he then 
claps the fore-finger to the side of 
his nose, turns his eye slowly up- 
ward, and looks compassionately and 
calmly. 

SOUTHEY. 

Come Mr. Porson, grant him his 
merits: no critic was ever better 
contrived to make any work a very 
periodical one; no writer more dex- 
terous in giving a finishing touch. 

2 PORSON. 

The darts. has a greater latitude 
of choice than we ; and if he brings 
‘home a parsnip or turnip-top, when 
he could as easily have pocketed a 
nectarine or a pine-apple, he must 
be a blockhead. I never heard the 
name of that pursuer of literature ; 
and I have forgotten that other 
man’s, who evinced his fitness to be 
the censor of the age, by a transla~ 
tion of the most naked and impure 
satires of all antiquity, those of Ju- 
venal, which owe their preservation 
to the partiality of the friars ; but, 
indeed, they are so impregnated and 
incrusted with bay-salt and alum 
that they would not burn. I shall 
entertain a very unfavourable opi- 
nion of him if he has translated them 
well: pray has he? 

SOUTHEY. 

Indeed I do not know. I read 
poets for their poetry, and to extract 
that nutriment of the intellect and of 
the heart which poetry should con- 
tain. I never listen to the swans of 


the sess-pool, and must declare that 


nothing is heavier to me than rotten- 
ness and corruption. 
PORSON. 
You are right, sir, perfectly right. 
A translator of Juvenal would opena 
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public drain to look for a needle, and 
may miss it. My nose is not easily 
offended; but I must have some- 
thing to fill my belly : come, we will 
lay ‘aside the scrip of the transpositor 
and the pouch of the pursuer, in re~ 
serve for the days of unleavened 
bread, and again, if you please, to 
the lakes and mountains. Now we 
are both in better humour, I must 
bring you to a confession that in your 
friend Wordsworth there is occa- 
sionally a little trash. 
SOUTHEY. 

A haunch of venison would be 
trash to a Hindoo, a bottle of bur- 
gundy or tokay to the xerif of Mecca. 
We are guided in our choice, by pre= 
cept, by habit, by taste, by constitu- 
tion. Hitherto all our sentiments on 
poetry have been delivered down to 
us from authority ; and, if it can be 
demonstrated, as I think it may be, 
that the authority is inadequate, and 
that the dictates are often inappli- 
cable and often misinterpreted, you 
will allow me to remove the cause 
out of court. Every man can see 
what is very bad in a poem, almost 
every one can see what is very good ; 
but you, Mr. Porson, who have 
turned over all the volumes of all 
the commentators, will inform me 
whether I am right or wrong in as- 
serting, that no critic hath yet ap- 
peared who has been able to fix or 
to discern the exact degrees of ex- 
cellence above a certain point. 

PORSON. 
/ None. 
SOUTHEY. 

The reason is, because the eyes of 
no one have been upon a level with 
it. Supposing, for the sake of ar- 
gument, the contest of Hesiod and 
Homer to have taken place: the 
judges, who decided in favour of the 
worse, who indeed has little merit, 
may have been elegant, wise, and 
conscientious men. Their decision 
was in favour of that poetry, to the 
species of which they had been the 
most accustomed. Corinna was pre~ 
ferred to Pindar no fewer than five 
times ; and the best judges in Greece 
gave her the preference ; yet what- 
ever were her powers, and beyond all 
question they were extraordinary, 
we may assure ourselves that she 
stood many degrees below Pindar. 
Nothing is more absurd than the re- 
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port, that the judges were prepos- 
sessed in her favour by her beauty. 
Plutarch tells us that she was much 
older than her competitor, who con- 
sulted her judgment in his earlier 
odes. Now, granting their first 
competition to have been when Pin- 
‘dar was twenty years old, and that 
all the others were in the years suc- 
‘ceeding, her beauty must have been 
somewhat im the decline; for in 
“Greece there are few women who re- 
tain the graces, none who retain the 
bloom of youth, beyond the twenty- 
third year. Her countenance, I doubt 
not, was expressive: but expression, 
although it gives beauty to men, 
makes women pay dearly for its 
stamp, and pay soon. Nature seems, 
in protection to their loveliness, to 
have ordered that they, who are our 
‘superiors in quickness and sensibility, 
should in general be little disposed 
to laborious thought, or to long ex- 
cursions in the labyrinths of fancy. 
We may be convinced that the ver- 
dict of the judges was biassed by 
nothing else than their habitudes of 
thinking: we may be convinced too, 
that, living in an age when poetry 
was cultivated so highly, and se- 
lected from the most acute and the 
most dispassionate, they were sub- 
ject to no greater errors of opinion 
than are the learned messmates of 
our English colleges. 
PORSON. 

You are more liberal in your 
largesses to the fair Greeks, than a 
friend of mine was, who resided in 
Athens to acquire the language. He 
assured me that beauty there was in 
bud at thirteen, in full blossom at 
fifteen, losing a leaf or two every 
day at seventeen, trembling on the 
thorn at nineteen, and under the tree 
at twenty. He would have been but 
an indifferent courtier in the palace 
of a certain prince, whose exclama- 
tion was, 


O could a girl of sixty breed, 
‘Then, marriage, thou wert bliss indeed ! 


I will not dissemble or deny, that 
to compositions of a new kind, like 
Wordsworth’s, we come without 
scales and weights, and without the 
means of making an assay. 

: SOUTHEY. 

Mr. Porson, it does not appear to 

me, that anything more is necessary 
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in the first instance, than to interro- 
gate our hearts in what manner they 

ave been affected. If the ear is 
satisfied ; if at one moment a tu- 
mult is aroused in the breast, and 
tranquillized at another with a per- 
fect consciousness of equal power 
exerted in both cases; if we rise up 
from the perusal of the work with a 
strong excitement to thought, to ima~ 
gination, to sensibility ; above all if 
we sat down with some propensities 
towards evil, and walk out with 
much stronger towards good, in the 
midst of a world, which we never had 
entered, and of which we never had 
dreamed before ; can we so suddenly 
put on again the old man of criticism, 
as to deny that we have been con- 
ducted by a most beneficent and 
most potent genius? Nothing proves 
to me so manifestly in what a pesti-~ 
ferous condition are its lazarettos, as 
when I observe how little hath been 
objected against those who have sub- 
stituted words for things, and how 
much against those who have rein- 
stated things for words. 

Surely Wordsworth ought to prove 
to the world, that there may be ani- 
mation without blood and broken 
bones, and tenderness far remote from 
Sodom and the stews. But alas! 
even things more evident, more cor= 
poreal, are often strangely estimated. 
Swift ridiculed the music of Handel 
and the generalship of Marlborough ; 
Pope the style of Middleton, Gray the 


‘abilities of Shaftesbury and the elo- 


quence of Rousseau. Virgil in his 
time was antiquated and rustic, Ci- 
cero Asiatic. What a rabble of ras- 
cals has persecuted Wordsworth, the 
great glory of our country, to whom 
the world has produced only one 
poet superior in two thousand years, 
and nothing of a nature more noble 
and more pure. But an elephant is 
born to be consumed by ants in the 
midst of his unapproachablesolitudes. 
Wordsworth is the prey of Jeffrey. 
Why repine? and not rather amuse 
ourselves with allegories, and recol- 
lect that God in the creation left his 


noblest creature at the mercy of a 


serpent. 
PORSON. 

Your friend is too verbose ; not in- 
deed without something for his words 
to rest upon, but from a resolution to 
gratify and indulge his capacity. He 

Be 
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pursues his thoughts too far; and 
considers more how he may show 
them entirely, than how he may show 
them advantageously. Good men 
may utter whatever comes upper- 
most, good poets may not. It is 
better, but it is also more difficult, 
to make a selection of thoughts, than 
to accumulate them. He who has a 
splendid sideboard, should likewise 
have an iron chest with a double 
lock upon it, and should hold in re- 
serve a greater part than he dis- 
plays. 

Wordsworth goes out of his way 
to be attacked. He picks up a piece 
of dirt, throws it on the carpet in the 
midst of the company, and cries 


« This is a better man than any of 


you.’ He does indeed mould the 
base material into what form he 
chooses ; but why not rather invite 
us to contemplate it, than challenge 
us to condemn it? This surely is 
false taste. 

SOUTHEY. 

The principal and the most gene- 
ral accusation against Wordsworth 
is, that the vehicle of his thoughts is 
unequal to them. Now did ever the 
judges at the Olympic games say, 
“© We would have awarded to you the 
meed of victory, if your chariot had 
heen equal to your horses: it is true 
they have won; but the people are dis- 
pleased al a car neither new nor richly 
gilt, and without a gryphen or sphynx 
eRegsrer on the axle 2’ 

ou admire simplicity in Euri- 
pees 3 you censure it in Wordsworth: 
elieve me, sir, it arises in neither 
from penury of thought, which seldom 
has produced it, but from the strength 
of temperance, and at the suggestion 
of principle. 
ake up a poem of Wordsworth’s 
and read it; I would rather say, read 
them all; and, knowing that a mind 
like yours must grasp closely what 
comes within it, I will then appeal to 
you whether any poet of our country, 
since Shakspeare, has exerted a 
greater variety of powers with less 
strain and less ostentation. I would 
however, with his permission, lay be- 
fore you for this purpose a poem 
which is yet unpublished and incomes 


plete. 


PORSON. 
Pity, with his abilities, he does not 
imitate the ancients somewhat more. 
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SOUTHEY. 

Whom-did they imitate? If his 
genius is equal to theirs he has no 
need of a guide. He also will be an 
ancient ; and the very counterparts of 
those, who now decry him, will extol 
him a thousand years hence in ma- 
lignity to the moderns. Whatever 
is good in poetry is common to all 
good poets, however wide may be 
the diversity of mamner. Nothing 


_can be more dissimilar than the three 


Greek tragedians: but would you 
prefer the closest and best copier of 
Homer to the worst (whichever he 
be) amongst them? Let us avoid 
what is indifferent or doubtful, and 
embrace what is good, whether we 
see it in another or not; and if we 
have contracted any peculiarity, 
while our muscles and bones were 
softer, let us hope finally to ontgrow 
it. Our feelmgs and modes of think~ 
ing forbid and exclude a very fre- 
quent imitation of the old classics, 
not to mention our manners, which 
have anearer connection than is ge- 
nerally known to exist with the 
higher poetry. When the occasion 
permitted it, Wordsworth has not de- 
clined to treat a subject as an ancient 
poet of equal vigour would have 
treated it. Let me repeat to you his 
Laodamia. 
FORSON. 

After your animated recital of this 
most classic poem, I begin to think 
more highly of you both. Itis plea~ 
sant to find two poets living as bro- 
thers, and particularly when the 
palm lies between them, without any 
third in sight. Those who have as- 
cended to the summit of the moun- 
tain, sit quietly and familiarly side 
by side; it is only those who are 
climbing with gravel in their shoes, 
that scramble, kick, and jostle. You 
have recited a most spirited thing in- 
deed. I never had read it. Now to 
give you a proof that I have been at- 
tentive, I will remark two passages 
that offend me. In the first stanza, 
With sacrifice before the rising morn 
Performed, my slaughtered lord have I re- 

uired ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlom, 
Him of the infernal Gods have I desired. 

The second line and the fourth ter- 
minate too much alike: have I re- 
quired and have I desired are worse 
than prosaic. In another, 


He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure ; 
Spake, as a witness, of a second birth 

For all that is most perfect upon earth. 

In a composition such as Sophocles 
might have exulted to own, and in a 
stanza the former part of which 
might have been heard with shouts 
of rapture in tl regions he describes, 
how unseasonable is the allusion to 
witness and second birth, which 
things, however holy and venerable 
in themselves, come stinking and 
reeking to us from the conventicle. 
I desire to see Laodamia in the silent 
and gloomy mansion of her beloved 
Protesilaus; not elbowed by the 
godly butchers in Tottenham-court- 
road, nor smelling devoutly of ratafia 
among the sugar-bakers at Black- 
friars. 

Mythologies should be kept dis- 
tinct: the fire-place of one should 
never be subject to the smoke of 
another. ‘The Gods of different 
countries, when they come together 
unexpectedly, are jealous Gods, and, 
as our old women say, turn the house 
out of windows. 

A current of rich and bright 
thoughts runs throughout the poem. 
Pindar himself would not, on that 
subject, have braced one into more 
nerve and freshness, nor Euripides 
have inspired into it more tenderness 
and more passion. I am not insen- 
sible to that warmly chaste morality 
which is the soul of it, nor indiffer- 
ent to the benefits that literature on 
many occasions has derived from 
Christianity. But poctry is a luxury 
to which, if she tolerates and per- 
mits it, she accepts no invitation: 
she beats down your gates and cita- 
dels, levels your high places, and 
eradicates your groves. For which 
reason I dwell more willingly with 
those authors, who cannot mix and 
confound the manners they represent, 
The hope that we may rescue at 
Herculaneum a great number of 
them hath, I firmly believe, kept me 
alive. Reasonably may all the best 
be imagined to exist in a library of 
some thousands. It will he recorded 
to the eternal infamy of the kings 
and princes now reigning, or rather 
of those whose feet put into motion 
their rocking-horses, that they never 
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have made a common cause in behalf 
of learning, but on the contrary have 
made a common cause against it. 
The earth opened her entrails before 
them, conjured them to receive a- 
gain, while it was possible, the 
glories of their species—and they 
turned their backs. They pretend 
that it is not their business or their 
duty to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other states. This is not an 
internal affair of any state whatever : 
it interests all; it belongs to all; 
and these scrupulous men have no 
scruple to interfere in giving their 
countenance and assistance, when a 
province is to be torn away or 4 peo- 
ple to be enslaved. The most con- 
temptible of the Medicean family 
did more for the advancement of let- 
ters than all the potentates now in 
existence. If their delicacy is shocked 
or alarmed at the idea of making a 
proposal to send scientific and learn- 
ed men thither, let them send a 
brace of printers and the property is 
their own. Twenty men in seven 
years might retrieve all the losses we 
have experienced from the bigotry of 
popes and califs. J do not intend to 
assert, that every Herculanean ma- 
nuscript might within that period be 
unfolded; but the three first sen- 
tences of the larger part might be; 
which is quite sufficient to inform 
the scholar, whether a further at- 
tempt on the scroll would repay his 
trouble. There are fewer than thirty 
Greek authors worth inquiring for ; 
they exist beyond doubt, and beyond 
doubt they may with attention, pa~ 
tience, and skill be brought to light. 
With a smaller sum than is annually 
expended on the appointment of 
some silly and impertinent young 
envoy, we might recall into existence 
all, or nearly all, those men of im- 
mortal name, whose disappearance 
has been the regret of genius for 
three hundred years. In my opinion 
a few thousand pounds laid out on 
such an undertaking would be laid 
out as creditably as on a Persian 
carpet or a Turkish tent ; as credit~ 
ably as on a collar of rubies and a 
ball-dress of Brussells-lace for our 
lady in the manger, or as on gilding, 
for the adoration of princesses and 
their capuchins, the posteriors and 
anteriors of saint Januarius, 
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THE CHASE:—A DRAMATICLE. 


AMARYLLO, a young lord of Spain. 
Sytvian, his friend; an Italian. 
Marrnet, a sea-captain. 

Nenina, a Catalan girl. 


Scene lies near Rosas in Catalonia. 


Scene.—The Sea-shore. Shipwreck at a distance. 


Marinel. 


Sylvian. 


Marinel. 


Sylvian. 
Marinel. 
Sylvian. 


Marinel. 


Sylvian. 


Marinel. 


Sylvian. 
Marinel. 


Storm ; with fits of Sunshine. 


Enter Sytvian and Marinet. 


Welcome, sir! Welcome to our wild sea-coast : 

What though it shew bleak and mhospitable, 

Kindness was ever coy ; a maid’s first kiss, 

Colder than moonlight prints the cloud withal, 

Ne’er yet might dash the wooer. 

Ay, but this salutation was too rough: 

The high-hung wave on which our bark sat balanced, 

Seem’d in suspense whether ’twould yield or no 

Its burthen to the shock of an embrace 

With such hard-hearted and unfriendly stones ; 

But you think nought of this, good Marinel, 

You who have talk’d with death so oft, that all 

His threats have lost their terror. 

True, sir; true: 

I’ve been so toss’d, by wind and saucy wave, 

So harried, toil-worn, bruised and buffeted,— 

et in the way of my profession, )—that I hold 
angers no longer in my memory 

Than whilst they strike ; and striking, 

Count them but sports o’the time. But where the while 

Stays your young friend? he that sung amorous songs 

To the tune o’the storm, and swore the prancing waves 

Look’d like young tilters at a tournament? 

Lord Amaryllo? 

Ay; he that we brought o’er from Genoa. 

He! O—he scarcely knew himself for alive, 

Or shook the stunning waters from his ears, 

When some young mountain-nymph shows him a glimpse 

Of her slender leg, and—off! he’s after her. 

Ha! ha! ha! A brave lad! a brave lad! 

1 laugh’d to see him shake his fist at the wave 

That curl’d upon the strand to pounce upon him, 

Then dart like a wild sea-mew up the rocks. 

Where shall we look to find him? 

Why if we knew what antre or what oak 

That same fair Oread makes her tabernacle, 

The bank whereon she sits, or rushes where she lies, 

We had some hope of finding him. 

Not else? : 

Then Love must be his pilot. Keep the way ; 

He cannot miss the hamlet on the hill: 

Come, sir. 

Tl follow you. What, Amaryllo! 

Call back this wanton falcon. Amaryllo! 

What ho! lord Amaryllo! (Lvewnt, crying “ Amaryllo!” 
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Nerina. 


Sylvian. 
Marinel. 
Sylvian. 
Marinel. 


Sylvian. 


Marinel. 
Sylvian. 


Marinel. 
Sylvian. 
Marinel. 


Sylvian. 
Marinel. 


Sylvian. 


Marinel. 


Sylvian. 


Marinel. 


The Chase: —a Dramaticle. — i 
Scene changes to the Mountain Rocks. 


Enter Nein, as yursued. 


Which is—the storm or this young mad-cap—bolder ? 

Soft! soft my bosom !—Juno ! here’s a gallant! 

Sooth! he'll ne’er want maids’ gifts through modesty :— 

Where shall | hide me? What! I must ramble forth, 

Fond fool } romancing through these rocky glens, 

"Tide what ‘tide may. Ha! here’s a cave: kind fortune! 
(Enters the Cave. 

Heav’n keep that spring-foot greyhound from my lair! 


Renenter Sytvran and Marine. 
Where can this chase have led him? 
He’s not here. 

No. Is the hamlet this way? 
Peering over us: 


Mark you yon dusky wreaths that climb the air 


Feeding the smoky clouds? they speak of housewifery, 
Cemfort, and cheer; see! there’s the village mill, 
Its long sails furl’d. 

You know these shores, good Marinel: 

What towers are these, whose yellow-pointed spires 
Give back his golden radiance to the sun 

Gleaming at times? these, here upon the right? 
The lord of Rosas’. 

Amaryllo’s brother ! 

Tis a foul wind blows no one home. Of Rosas, say you? 
How speaks report of this same lord of Rosas ? 
Something above the mark ; a noble heart. 

What, like this grasshopper? 

No, no, no, no: As different from this 

As darkness is from day-light: Yet not so; 

Yet tis so; Faith! I know not what it is: 

I never saw the man nor those who did ; 

But those, who say they saw those who have seen him, 
Tell tales of him I would not tell the skies, 

Lest they should blast me for the utterance. 

Why not as well as those who told these tales? 

O! sir, there are men 

Not worth the spending of a thunderbolt ; 

Heav’n neither heeds nor hears, say what they will: 
Did you not mark a fellow in the ship, 

As we came posting o’er the seas from Italy, 

Who sat upon the bow, and rail’d at heav’n, 

Ey’n to. the very forks o’ the lightning ? 

Mendes, I think they call him. 

A peer of Rodomonte ! a huge liar! 

He bore the pacquet from the lord of Rosas 

To us at Padua, bidding us to Spain ; 

Me and his brother Amaryllo. 

Let me tell you, 

He’s a grave man: He told me of this lord :— 
How that, one night, beneath the sickening moon, 
Whose cheek grew paler with unusual white, 

This self same undiscover'd lord of Rosas, 

Whilst thunder roar’d, and the dark elements 


Conversed in horrible confusion over him— ( Thunder. 
Hush! hush! I’ve hurt the ears of heaven. 
You have ; 


And thus it bellows out its pain. O folly! 
Whi, do you not belicve this fact 
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Sylvian. 


Marinel. 


Amaryllo. 


Marinel. 
Sylvian. 
Amaryllo. 


Marinel. 
Sylvian. 
Amaryllo. 


Sylvian. 
Amaryllo. 


Sylvian. 
Amaryllo. 


Sylvian. 


Amaryllo, 


Sylvian. 
Amaryllo. 
Sylvian. 
Amaryllo. 


Sylvian. 
Amaryllo, 


: Sylvian. 
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No, not a point of it: 

Tush! tush! good captain, leave such goblin tales 

To freeze the huddling circle at the fire. 

Come! let’s away. What, Amaryllo! ho! 

Plague take these dalliers ! (Exit. 
I’m with you, sir. 

That thunder did not growl for nothing :— 

Ho! my Lord TNs calle !—’Twas a peal! 

It seem’d the stern commandment of the sky 

Saying, Vo more! No more! in mighty murmurs. 

Stay, signior.—Ho! What ho! Lord Amaryllo! (Exit. 


Enter AMARYLLO. 
What ho! Lord Amaryllo! Amaryllo! ho! 


Re-enter Syitvian and ManRineEL. 


Here, my lord! here! 

We thought you far before, my lord. 

And so I was; before, behind, beside ; 

Running my thread of error like a spirit : 

Why sirs, there’s not a hillock nor a dell, 

A green close, nor a rocky cavern, 

Within a day’s walk hence, but I have trod 

Since you twain and I last parted. 

Half an hour. 

Was the coy nymph so light of foot, my lord? 

Whew! man; she’d walk th’ immaculate unpaced snow 

And leave it printless ; walk the sea itself, 

Nor wet her upper-slipper: Light of foot ? 

By Cupid’s bow! she’s swifter than his arrow. 

And wounds as sure? 

Never came sorer wounds from sweeter eyes: 

She is a very paramour for angels. 

Where did you leave her? pulling of rushes, 

AN make a baby-bed some nine months hence ? 
0. 

Well, a soft couch for your limbs to-night? 

No, signior ; no. When [had gain’d upon her, 
Woman, you wot, makes Nimrods of us all), 
urning, she stopp’d; and standing like a flower 

Ready to yield its beauty to the scythe 

If gentle sweetness could not move the spoiler,— 

Struck by the silent supplication, I 

Stood mute, and lost my purpose. 

Iris and Clown; she stands, he gapes,—she’s gone ! 

Iris indeed ; and vanish’d all in tears. 

Tears? 

Ay,—of joy ; what else? when Iris weeps, 

Ist not a sign the heav’ns will soon be glad? 

No maiden weeps other than joyous tears 

Whom Amaryllo wooes. 

No; but some do, in lovely Italy, 

Whom Amaryll’ has won. 

Oh! ay; their tears 

Would swell the Tyrrhen waters to o’ertop 

The woody Appenine, and drown tie Alp: 

AY, ay, oh! ay; I'll tell thee, signior Sylvian :— 

The tears Italian girls weep for my sake, 

Might lie i’ the bowl of anew-budded flow’r, 

A breakfast for one bee. 

’Tis well, my lord, 

This is not shriving-time ; else you'd confess 
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You speak not as you think: But I’m no priest 
Come to absolve you of your mortal sins, 


Nor you a penitent 


Amaryllo. Now love forbid! 


Come, will you help me catch this runaway ? 
This feather-footed Daphne of the hill ? 


Sylvian. Prythee, give o’er: 


Here is no time for capping butterflies ; 


We lost three weeks with you in Genoa 
Doing such pranks, that th’ ancient City fear’d 
A new-faced progeny ; and the grave citizens 


Lock’d u 

Fie, my lord! fie! 
Amaryllo. Ha! ha! 
Marinel. 
Amaryllo. 
Sylvian. 


Your brother’s palace, sir. 
Was'’t not this way she sped? 
Come away, you thistle-down ! 


their merchandize to watch their wives : 


( Pointing. 


The air itself is not so light as you are. 
Where would you seek her, now ? 


Amaryllo. Vl find her out : 


Though she were hidi’ the eagle’s aérie ; housed 
With Echo in her rock-defenced retreat ; 
Though she couch’d by the secret river-urn, 
Lost in the sedgy cresses, there I'll find her: 
And if I play the woman as before—— 


Nerina. 


Amaryllo. Hark !— 


Cat the cave.) Oh! heav’ns! 


Was't nota sigh? My cap to a capuchin, 
Here lies some dying hermit: Soft ye branches ;— 


(Going to the cave. 


Some holy man; some mortified, careworn—Part, 

Ye green impediments :—some desert friar, 

Whose bones hereafter will be canonized, 

And stolen for amulets ;—By your leave, swect willows ;— 


Tllin, and comfort him :—Alack, poor man ! 


(Entering. 


Poor, feeble,-—(I was ever piteous) ;—Where d’ye lie, sir? 
Pp y 


Couch-rid, no doubt ; 


and weak.— 


(Nerina runs out, and escapes up the rocks. 


A irae a miracle ! 


Our anchorite’s turn’d angel! mounts to heav’n!— 
Spirit! Spirit! a word with you; nay, by ’r lady! 
Vil have a pluck at your wing: Hilloa, Vapour! Spirit! 


Take me along—Hilloa! 
Was ever such an antelope? 


Sylvian. 


Marinel. He’s a wild one! 


(Exit, pursuing Nerina. 


There he goes! o’er the hill and down the hollow, 


Like a ship i’ the dancing green. 


Make we to harbour. 
(Exeunt. 


VISIT TO THE CITY OF SORRENTO.* 


In our last we gave you some ac- 
count of Nee les a place where few 
people can live long without being 
tired of it, and yet which few can 
have left long without wishing to 


* This Letter ought to have preceded 


August, 1822. 
return; so inextricably mixed are its 
attractions and its repulsions: sick 
of heat, and noise, and confusion, we 
determined to emigrate to some cool 
quiet spot on the Peninsula that di- 


the Account of the Monastery of Sorrento, 


Vol. yii. p. 535 but by some accident it was not received in time. 
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vides the Bay of Naples from the 
Bay of Salerno. We had no sooner 
formed a determination to be gone; 
than we threw a few things into a 
portmanteau, and hastened down 
to the Molo; the boats were just 
putting off for Sorrento, Meta, 
Massa, Castellamare, &c.: to us it 
mattered not ; we jumped into one, 
it was going to the Bian of Sor- 
rento ; we seated ourselves, and be- 
gan to look round: beside us sat a 
monk, muffled in his cowl, and gird- 
ed by his white cord ; dull by con- 
stitution and by habit, and fattened 
by indolence: his whole appearance 
told the old and slanderous tale of 
monkish sloth, and filth, and good 
fare; a tale which, though often 
true, we must confess we have our- 
selves frequently seen contradicted 
by the practice of monasteries. This 
monk was a Franciscan, and appa- 
rently had grown stupid in the stale 
round of unmeaning discipline— 
there was little in him to interest 
us. Next to him, or rather sitting 
humbly at his feet in the bottom of 
the boat (having modestly made 
way for the monk aforesaid, a dirty 
priest, two Neapolitan corporals, 
three galantuomini with thread-bare 
coats, and marvellously dirty Jinen), 
sat a country girl, black eyed and 
brown faced, but comely, and dres- 
sed in her gold-laced jacket and 
gayest gown; her hair was bound 
up by a fillet, in a glossy knot, 
through which a silver spatella* was 
forced transversely ; from the spa~ 
tella hung two blue ribbons, and a 
stray ringlet ; a white handkerchief 
was folded over her neck and should- 
ers, and her whole dress was clean 
and modest. She, like the other pea- 
sants of the neighbourhood, had im- 
mense ear-rings, studded with pearls, 
and several rings adorned her hand ; 
her face was flushed with exuberant 
health, her eyes sparkled with ha- 
bitual vivacity, and she might have 
met the heiress of prouder hopes 
without a sigh of inferiority; her 
finery must, indeed, be doffed: when 
she reached home, being only used 
on solemn and important occasions ; 
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her shoes and stockings were for 
show, not use; and perhaps her oc- 
cupation the next day would be to 
lead a cow up and down 2 hilly 
green lane for pasture ; yet she would 
be still as gay then as now. But 
what shall we say of those three 
gentlemen, with dirty cravats and 
unshaven chins, who looked upon 
themselves as the gulantuomini of 
the party? What can we say of 
them? Why, that they took snuff, 
and talked about melons and macca-~ 
roni, and stufati, and similar weighty 
matters, and sometimes passed to 
lighter subjects, such as volcanoes, 
earthquakes, revolutions, constitu- 
tions, &c. and anon, with surprising 
versatility, they assumed a middle 
tone, talked smuttily, and laughed 

aily and condescendingly around. 

hall we record here that one of these 
worthies was exceedingly fond of 
pollastri, and that another was even 
still more fond of coccozzelli, or shall 
we suffer those two remarkable facts 
to remain unknown? We will even 
mention them, for those circum- 
stances furnished conversation for 
more than an hour, and surely they 
must deserve one line. Another of 
these gentlemen of rather more pre- 
tension began to discourse on literary 
matters; he cited a few lines from 
Metastasio, whom, however, he said 
he had given over reading, on ac~ 
count of his slavish principles; he 
went on to talk about Tasso ; kindly 
informed us all that we were going 
to the place where he was born: he 
assured us that Tasso was the great- 
est poet that ever lived, having 
written the Gerusalemme Liberata 
before he was fourteen years old, 
“but then,” said he, “ his father 
was a poet before him, and wrote 
the Aminta before Tasso was born ; 
and therefore it was natural to ex- 
pect Tasso would he a great man.” 
As no one interrupted him, he conti- 
nued his lecture with increasing con- 
sequence and good humour; he 
soon, however, ran himself out in 
Italian literature, and fell into Nea- 
politan; he sang a curious song in 
that dialect, which he informed the 


* The spatella is an ornament sometimes of silver, and sometimes, though more 
yarely, of gold; which is passed through the knot of hair at the back of the head ; it is 
generally about six inches long, and commonly worked at one end into the figure of a 


hand. 
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company was from ae sil a a 
Lepidissimo Don Nico ‘apasst, fa- 
moso poeta INapoletano.* Te fen 
discoursed as learnedly about Ca- 
passi, as he had before done about 

asso, and proceeded to give us some 
choice ens ; the morsel which 
he dwelt upon with the most feeling 
was @ quatrain, current in Naples, 
said to have been written by that 
wit, as an inscription for a ¢averna ; 


Magnammo, amici miei, magnammo e bi- 
vimmo, 
Finché dura 1’ uoglio nella lucierna ; 


Chi sa se all’ autro munno ci vidimmo 
Chi sa, se all’ autro munno c’é tavierna ? 


Let us eat, my friends, let us drink and eat 

As long as the oil to the lamp gives light ; 

Who knows if we may in the next world 
meet ? 

Who knows if a tavern may there invite ? 


The captain of the boat, who had 
listened with great pleasure and 
great attention to his singing, listened 
also to this very gravely ; but when 
the Jearned man had done, he ob- 
served with some surprise, and with 
more disdain, ma questo non é rebha di 
musica ; and, several times after- 
wards, expressed his contempt of 
every thing that was not written to 
be sung. 

But we must now leave our fellow 

assengers, to consider other sub- 
jects ; the crew was composed prin- 
cipally of fine strong fellows, who 
scrambled about over the ill-dis- 
pe cargo with the agility of mon- 

eys: as soon as we had got fairly 
out of the port, they began to hoist 
their long three-comered sail, not as 
our profane English sailors, with yeo 
ho yeo’s, &c. but civilly and piously 
too, requesting the assistance of Sant’ 
Antonio, or San Francesco, or San 
Gennaro, or perhaps the Madonna, 
each addressing himself to that saint 
whom he considered to have most 
power, ormost goodnature. Whenthe 
sail was up, and the wind began to 
draw our bottom through the furrow- 
ed sea, they laid themselves down to 
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sleep, and we turned ourselves about 
to watch the capricious and shifting 
lights and shades,—the shades so 
black, the lights so laughing, that 
played upon Vesuvius, bestowing 
upon the dark and solitary giant a 
very grotesque and unbecoming vi- 
vacity. A fine bold range of moun- 
tains seemed to rise before us, running 
out from behind Vesuvius, aud 
stretching to the promontory of the 
Syrens, or Cape Campanella. Saint 
Angelo, reared high in the air, lofty 
and rude, looked like the father of 
the giant brood ; all these mountains 
are disposed in striking disorder, 
some of them are great masses, rude, 
abrupt, and bare; others rise in ter- 
raced slopes, and are every where 
covered with vegetation. After a- 
bout three hours we reached the 
shore, just before which period a 
collection was made among the pas- 
sengers for the anime in purgatorio ; 
the sailor went round with his dirty 
cap open, the three galantuomini 
made a donation of a grain a piece, 
some other passengers gave half a 
grain, and the monk muttered a 
prayer in Latin, it being, of course, 
contrary to his practice to give mo- 
ney on any occasion. By this time, 
Ischia and Capri had disappeared, 
and Naples had diminished to a thin 
white line which stretched far along 
the shore. The Somma had almost 
disappeared behind Vesuvius, but 
still a little of its saw edge could be 
seen on either side of the smoking 
cone. The shore is every where 
high, and the cliffs almost vertical ; 
the rocks are all old Java, which age 
has converted into a kind of tufo; it 
seems as though some violence had 
torn away the contiguous masses, 
and left the rocks fractured in almost 
perpendicular planes ; they are very 
forbidding, but over them peeps the 
green and shady garden which covers 
the whole plain, and makes it a pa- 
radise of fruit and blossoms, and 
fresh bowers. The view on ap- 
proaching the shore was exceedingly 
romantic and beautiful; the brown 
and lofty cliffs formed a wall which 


'* Capassi was a Neapolitan adyocate, who some forty or fifty years ago was the bel 


esprit and punster of a punning city. 


He wrote a good deal of poetry, and chiefly in 


the dialect of his country; he made a burlesque translation of the two first books of 


Homer, which is irresistibly funny. 


The good things attributed to him are almost innu- 


merable. We may very probably return to this subject on another occasion. 
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inclosed the little marina, or port 
where we landed ; a few fishermen’s 
cottages, a custom house, a chapel, 
and a taverna, were scattered along 
the beach. Peasants and fishermen’s 
wives were crowded to~the narrow 
strand to welcome home the bark 
and land the goods. The men were 
dressed generally in white coarse 
trowsers and _ striped waistcoats ; 
their coarse shirts were open at the 
neck and bosom, and their heads 
were covered by a long and large 
woollen cap, which hung down in a 
tail before, behind, or on one side, as 
chance directed ; their feet and legs 
and arms were bare. The women 
wore jackets of gaudy coloured cot- 
tons; white handkerchiefs were 
neatly folded round their heads, and 
their whole dress was clean and de- 
cent. Exuberant health shone in 
their faces, and strength and agility 
were manifested in their steps. We 
descended from the boat, and paid a 
carlin each for our passage, and then 
by a zig-zag stair, cut out of the 
living rock, we mounted to the cliffs. 
Immediately on arriving at Carotta, 
a town which stands in the plain, we 
went to a monastery of Capuchins to 
which we had been directed to ask 
for a lodging: we there found the 
deputy guardiano engaged in teach- 
ing some children to read, in the re- 
fectory; he was an ill-tempered 
man, pale, thin, and wasted, peevish, 
and austere ; indeed his countenance 
wore an habitual frown. Through 
pride or caprice, he refused to ac- 
commodate us, in consequence of 
which we were obliged to repair to 
a Loranda, in the town of Sorrento, 
about two miles from Carotta. A 
monk accompanied us to show us the 
way; he was a fat, jolly looking 
man, and civilin word and deed ; we 
observed that the organ of destruc- 
tiveness was remarkably elevated on 
this man’s head, but perhaps Spurz- 
heim may be wrong; at any rate, it 
could be of yery little use to the 
poor monk to have a hangman’s in- 
clinations. In going through the 
plazza, we were attracted by a 
crowd and a great noise; on ap- 
proaching, we saw some fellows 
beating a dying calf; the animal 
was thrown on its back, the throat 
laid open to the bronchia, and the 
blood spouting from the arteries ; the 
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blows which the stout fellows armed 


with long sticks delivered at random 


on the back, sides, belly, and haunch- 
es, resounded like musket shot, and 
wherever they fell, the tortured flesh 
puffed up in long ridges—we turned 
away in disgust, and hastened to our 
lodging. 

At supper our landlady introduced 
herself, her son and daughter, and 
brought us a book to write our names 
in; on looking it over, we found the 
names of a good number of our 
countrymen and countrywomen, and, 
among them, one whose death we 
deplore, and whose memory we ho- 
nour,—Mr. John Scott—peace to his 
ashes !—Our landlady, Donna Rosa, 
was a determined gossip, and told us 
many strange stories about saints 
and sinners, and particularly one 
marvellously long, dull, tale of Il re 
Timberio, Imperatore di Capri. At 
length our supper was done, our 
landlady, her son and daughter, took 
each a glass of our rosolio, and re~ 
tired, and we went to bed, where we 
remained till long after the golden 
morning had poured its light over 
the mountains and the sea. After 
getting up and taking some coffee 
and milk, our common breakfast, we 
prepared to stroll about, and look for 
a lodging, but first we went to see 
the house in which Tasso was born. 
It stands on the edge of the cliff, 
and commands a magnificent view 
of the bay ; it has been repaired and 
modernized, until nothing that was 
hallowed by the poet remains; and 
the present owner of the mansion, a 
Neapolitan Duke, some time ago 
sold the few memorials of the author 
of the Gerusalemme that were left, 
as a chair, a table, and a few other 
things. There is nothing remark~ 
able in the house; it is large and 
roomy, but the disposition of the 
rooms is confused. There are two 
fronts, one of which, at least the 
greater part of it, is in a narrow 
street, opposite the high wall of a 
nunnery, and the other is perched on 
the cliffs. At one angle of the house, 
there was formerly a bust of the 
poet in ferra cotta, which some 
French soldiers during their invasion 
in 1799 mistaking for a saint, dis- 
charged their pieces at, and shat- 
tered its head. Close by the house 
is a pleasant little esplanade, with 
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some stone seats, where im the even- 
ing the gentry of Sorrento repair to 
enjoy the del fresco, and the fine 
wide view ; and they call the place 
Prospetto (or Prospietto) by way of 
Seen After athe about a 
little here, we bent our steps towards 
the Piano, and soon reached the si- 
lent and shady lanes by which it is 
intersected ; they are formed of high 
walls, which inclose the raised gar- 
dens that occupy almost the whole 
lain and stretch up some of the 
fins. These gardens are the most 
delicious retreats imaginable: here 
are long groves of lemons and 
oranges, whose scented blossoms be- 
stow fragrance on every breeze: the 
stately Ate the olive, and the fig 
tree, whose fantastic arms are thrown 
about to the right, to the left, up- 
wards, downwards ; in short, whose 
branches wander about in every di- 
rection but a straight one: but, a- 
bove all, in beauty as in use, here is 
the classic vine, not kept down to the 
ground as in France, but gracefully 
trailed from pole to pole, or tree to 
tree, and forming alleys and bowers 
not unworthy even of the muse. 
The Piano is divided into six pa- 
rishes, the most considerable of them 
are Meta, which lies immediately 
under Monte Chiaro; Carotta, and 
St. Agnolo, which occupy the middle 
of the plain; and Trasaiella, which 
stands on the slope of the lesser St. 
Angelo. Besides the two other vil- 
lages, which are called Mortora and 
Trinita, and which stand respectively 
behind Meta and Carotta, there are 
several hamlets and clusters of cot- 
tages, which lie in the defiles and on 
the wooded slopes: an amphitheatre 
of hills incloses the whole, rising up 
pile after pile, to the lofty summit of 
St. Angelo, and wheeling round to 
the rough ri between Sorrento 
and Massa. The Piano is, of course, 
of considerable extent; its population 
is said to be 12,000 persons. The 
bed of the whole plain is tufo, and it 
-seems to have been formed by one 
di it, since there are no traces of 
different layers here, as there are in 
the tufo of Posilipo; but whether 
- the deposit was effeeted at once, or 
at many different times, it was evi- 
dently of a very extraordinary ex- 
tent, for the same material, with lit- 
tle interruption from Cape Campa- 
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nella, sweeping round the Bay to 
Cape Misenum, is the basis of the 
whole shore. To find a cause ade- 
quate to such an effect, conjecture 
has converted the Bay into the crater 
of an antediluvian volcano; and 
the enormous size of such a volcano 
is not a very important objection, 
when it is considered that the agents 
first employed in the formation of 
the world were endowed, in all pro- 
bability, with prodigious energy, 
and acted with a violence unparal- 
leled by any thing that exists in hu- 
man record. The Piano of Sorrento 
seems to have been formed by an 
effusion of lava which, restrained by 
the hills around, sank almost to 2 
level, and formed one plain of stone ; 
this, shrinking as it cooled, opened in 
several broad, deep, irregular fis- 
sures, which now in rainy weather 
serve as channels for the waters that 
descend from the hills; the plain 
was afterwards, it seems, ruptured 
on the side towards the sea, and the 
disjointed mass was thrown back into 
the bay. It is not, however, our 
object to theorize; it is our object 
to look around us, and to amuse you 
with a relation of what we see; we 
proceed therefore to facts. 

After rambling some time about 
the Piano, we began to ascend the 
hill, called Conte Fontanella, which 
lies behind; and after half an hour’s 
walk through the lanes which stretch 
up the ascent, we emerged upon the 
open slope; terrace after terrace lay 
spread out before us covered with 
fruit trees, vines, and corn. On the 
left was a copse, in whose cool shades 
we were tempted to sit down awhile; 
and there, sheltered from the sun by 
a screen of leafy boughs, we aban- 
doned ourselves to the enjoyment of 
the delicious freshness, and lazily 
amused ourselves, each propped up on 
his elbow, by peeping through a 
green bush, down to the Piano, the 
crowded gardens of which looked 
like a forest, hiding in its shades two 
or three villages, two or three white- 
washed convents, and the painted 
domes of a few towers which just 
rose above the trees. We enjoyed 
the view for some time, then leaving 
our seats we began once more to as- 
cend, and in less than half an hour 
we reached the summit of the Conte 
Fontanella ; the view here opens very 
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grandly ; here one first sees the broad, 
blue gulf of Salemo, and the eye, 
shooting across, rests upon the moun- 
tains of Calabria. On the left, rear- 
ed high in air, is the cloudy peak of 
St. Angelo ; the ridgeis briStled with 
a few pines, but all the slopes seem 
bare: nearer to us starts up Vicar- 
vano, lofty, ragged, and abrupt; to- 
wards the base he is tufted with 
mountain shrubs, but as the eye as- 
cends they disappear, and long strata 


-of naked rocks stare out rude and 


forbidding ! still his top is green as 
a meadow and fringed with trees. 
On the right, at no great distance, 
rises Malacocola, another hill, par- 
tially wooded, but in some places 
wild and bare; and towards the 
gulf of Salerno broken into preci- 
pitous cliffs of a tremendous height. 
In either bay there were many little 
sails flying to and fro, and in the dis- 
tance a large vessel, vexed by a shift- 
ing breeze, was slowly manceuver- 
ing into the bay of Naples, her sails 
were all in shade, and she passed 
across the waters wrapped in a sullen 
frown. 

.On reaching the summit of the hill 
we began to make inquiries about a 
lodging ; and after some little trou- 
ble found one in a casino, which, 
though almost new, well built, very 
convenient, and standing in an admi- 
rable situation, which commanded a 
view of the surrounding hills and of 
both bays, had been deserted by its 
owner, who preferred living in a 
small, dark, dirty house, in a narrow 
Tane at St. Agnolo, surrounded by 
poverty, beggary, filth, and a hun-~ 
dred unutterable abominations. You 
will ask, perhaps, what can be his 
motive? Oh! Sir! it is nothing 
very occult or very unusual; it is 
‘simply that he has an invincible dis- 
like to his own company, that soli- 
tude is to him an abstract of discom- 
fort and disgust, and he gladly flies 
to any thing that will shield him 
from the horrors of being alone. 
Our house was dignified with the 
title of Villa Stinca; its history is 
rather curious: a good many years 
ago, there lived in the Piano di Sor- 
rento a family of the name of Stinca; 
one of the children belonging to it, as 
the family was very poor, at a very 
early age went to sea to gain his 
livelihood, and chancing, while a 
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mere youth, to be taken prisoner by 
a corsair, was taken into Tunis and 
sold as a slave. He passed through 
a variety of adventures, and had the 
pleasure of serving a variety of mas- 
ters, until at length he contrived to 
ingratiate himself with a person of 
some consideration who had pur- 
chased him, and who, finding, or fan- 
cying, many good qualities in the 
poor Neapolitan sailor boy, who 
could neither read nor write, under- 
took the care of making his fortune, 
and actually furnished him with em- 
ployments in which he amassed no 
inconsiderable sum of money. After 


-a long time, he was seized with a 


desire of revisiting his native plain ; 
his mother and father were dead, his 
family dispersed, and himself forgot- 


.ten, when on a sudden he made his 


appearance at Sorrento; he contriv— 


-ed to find a brother, and some other 


relations, he bought some land, and 
determined to build a house and fi- 
nish his days in ease and independ- 
ence: accordingly our Casino rose 
on the crest of the hill, and a large 
masseria was inclosed and attached 
toit ; here the wanderer retired, and 
here discovered that a life of ease 
was not calculated to please him ; 
he had been formed in other scenes ; 
he grew restless, and at length re- 
solved to return to that foreign 
shore where it is said he had been at 
once atyrant andaslave. It is said, 
indeed, that a land of liberty was 
odious to Stinca, who knew no differ- 
ence between liberty and slavery, 
but that one was to commit wrong 
and the other to suffer it; we have 
heard also that he had but little re- 
spect for the flame of a wax-candle 
or the tinkling of a silver bell; but 
be that as it may, the cause he him- 
self assigned for his departure was 
that he wished to recover some pro- 
perty which he had left at Tunis. 
He returned to Africa, carrying back 
with him the bulk of his property, 
and shortly after, in one of those lit- 
tle disturbances with which the amia- 
ble people of those parts occasionally 
amuse themselves to keep their blood 
from stagnating, poor Stinca’s head 
flew from his shoulders, and at the 
same time his patron’s underwent a 
similar operation. ‘The farm which 
Stinca had purchased, and the house 
which he had built on the hill, de- 
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scended to his brother, who imme- 
diately became a galantuomo, and 
wore a coat ever afterwards.* 

_ We soon completed our little ar- 
rangements with respect to our mode 
of living, &c. engaged the parsonale, 
or farmer, who lived in a little house 
on the mmasseria, to furnish our hum- 
ble table, and to perform other little 


necessary Offices; and when those 
important preliminaries were settled, 
we were established in our 


mountain home, we coolly laid out 
regular plans for making excursions 
to every point in the neighbourhood 
where any thing might challenge re- 
mark. Our plans were really most 
judiciously contrived, and included 
every advantage in the narrowest 
compass iméginable, but we suppress 
the details, for somehow, “ what will 
you have o’nt,” we never carried one 
of them into execution. The first 
time we sallied out to make an ex- 
tursion we struck by accident into a 
path that swept up the hills on our 
tight; and we walked on a little 
ile in silence ; it was the musing 
hour of morning, the hour when na-~ 
ture seemed yet scarcely roused from 
repose ; before the breeze is heated, 
before the shadow is chased away, 
and while the birds are still twitter- 
ing in their nests—in short, precisely 
the hour when 
Morn 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s top. 


We had walked on about a quar- 
ter of an hour, and began to approach 
the hills, when it was observed, 
* we are beginning at the wrong end 
of our plan.” Ah! so we are, so 
we are; this won’t do at all, but— 
there’s a fine rock! eh? and the 
wood behind ens “«< Yes, and the 

rge opening below; and the old 
ot on the hill! eh?” By Ju- 
piter, we must see that a little near- 
er.” “ But then, the plan, the plan!” 
“Why, aye, to be sure, the plan, 
as you say—but then, you know, it 
won't ify much, if we come here 
twice, will it? and then there’s a 
fine clump of trees.” “ Yes, and 
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the cottage behind, and the goats 
scrambling up that path.” “ And 
that bare legged girl—” “* Why, yes, 
that’s very true, but sti]—’ But still 
what?” Why, if we begin to de- 
viate from our plan—’ <“ Oh! my 
dear fellow, don’t be bothering for 
everlasting about our plans ; for let 
me tell you, it will bea very bad plan 
indeed to make ourselves the slaves 
of any particular arrangement—in 
short, I say—I say,, in short —” 
“ Well, come, let us go on and say 
no more about it.” And on we went. 

The morning was cheerful, and in 
alittle time the heat grew extreme ; 
so that we were very glad when we 
reached a gorge in the hill, where a 
bushy dell and green sward invited 
us to rest; for we were thoroughly 
tired with clambering up the rough 
steep road, which conducted us up 
the hill. We sought out a place from 
which we could look down upon the 
plain, and enjoy the beautiful view : 
wherever we turned our eye we saw 
plain, or mountain, or copse ; and the 
breeze from the sea swept along 
the uplands, bringing sweetness with 
every gust. After we had well rest- 
ed, we began once more to ascend, 
and had ahard scramble up the rocks 
to alone farm house, which stands on 
the highest peak of the hill; it is in 
fact insulated on the topmost crag ; 
the slopes around it are stony and 
barren, except where a few hardy 
mountain shrubs shoot out from be- 
tween the rocks, and cover them with 
tufts of green. Opposite the farm 
house, at a few paces distant, stands 
a chapel; this, with the house and 
the land around, had once belonged to 
a monastery, which is down in the 
plain, and hither in former times the 
monks were accustomed to repair 
during the hot weather, or when the 
harvest required their attendance. 
The whole property was seized by 
the French, but was not sold until 
the return of Ferdinand, when that, 
with other fine tracts of land, consist 
ing of copse, vineyard, orchard, &c. 
which had belonged to different reli- 
gious fraternities, being sold by public 


 * A coat is quite a distinctive of gentility among the vulgar in this kingdom. O 2 
un galantuomo, porta la sciamberga (Ohe is a gentleman, he wears a coat); but they 


have some nice distinctions; a man who wears a sort of coat continually, is a gentleman 5 


one who wears a coat now and then, is a mezzo galantuomo, or a specie di galantuomo. 
Jackets enjoy a very bad reputation. 
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auction, was bought by a Swiss, and 
let out in large farms to different per- 
sons. From a little seat behind the 
chapel, the eye roams over an ex- 
tensive landscape ; the principal ob- 
jects are, Ischia, Procida, Cape Mi- 
senum, Baja, Posilippo, Naples, the 
Jong slopes of Vesuvius, the distant 
Appenines, nearer to us 8. Angelo, 
lofty and bare, and wreathed round 
and round with clouds, the bay of 
Salerno, the whole plain of Sorrento, 
the cottages scattered among the 
hills, and the wooded slopes imme- 
diately below us. The two bays are 
the most striking objects; that of 
Salerno is more grand and more ex- 
tensive, but that of Naples is far 
more beautiful, from its islands, its 
undulating shores, its frequent sails, 
and, perhaps, in a great measure, 
from its comparative smallness, which 
brings it all within the reach of the 
eye, and makes it a perfect whole. 
While we stayed to enjoy this view, 
the bays were as peaceful as the blue 
sky which they reflected, not a breeze 
ruffled them, their waters stretched 
out broad, tranquil, and magnificent, 
and mixed peacefully in the main. 
From this height Vesuvius looks 
more grand than usual, more lofty, 
more lonely, and more threatening ; 
its cone is not here rivalled by the 
cone of the Somma, for the latter is 
hid by the former, and from the so- 
Jitary peak rises that dark cloud 
which is the index of the strife with- 
in. On going round to the other side 
of the farm house we obtained a view 
of the rugged summit of Santa Cos- 
tanza, and we looked down into the 
valley in which stands the ancient 
city of Sorrento. Even from this 
height we could see the deep gulph 
which runs almost round it, forming 
2 natural defence, which in ancient 
times must have been almost im- 
pregnable. We could discern also 
the line of walls flanked with towers, 
which gives the city, when one is 
near to it, an air ot feudal strength 
and gloom. 

The valley is very small and very 
fertile; the hills which enclose it are 
covered with vines half way up, and 
corn, legumes, and copse, extend to 
their summits. After along and de- 
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lightful ramble we repaired to the 
farm house, the owner of which we 
knew, and here reposed and refresh- 
ed ourselves, and passed the rest of 
the day. We were entertained with 
rude but abundant hospitality, and 
were pleasurably reminded more than 
once of the little farmers of our own 
country. Weconsumed several hours 
in conversing with our worthy host 
on the rural economies of Sorrento, 
and as it was evening before we set 
out, night overtook us in the woods 
on our return. We had wisely stop= 
ped to watch the declining sun, as 
he sunk behind Ischia, becoming 
more and more glorious as he de- 
scended ; we observed that the last 
lights of day were vanishing from the 
intricacies of the thicket; we saw 
that fine but fugitive blush which ac+ 
companies the twilight in southern 
climates, fast fading into darkness, 
and before we could rouse ourselves 
from our reverie night had closed 
upon us. Presently the copse began 
to sparkle with Jucciole (fire-flies) 
which grew more and more bright 
and numerous, until the whole hill 
seemed to swarm with wandering 
sparks of fire. We have always ad- 
mired the poetical effect produced by 
the glow-worm’s little lamp, but the 
glow-worm contrasted with the luc 
ciolawould “pale his ineffectual fire ;” 
being very far inferior in brightness 
and beauty; but the chief inferiority 
of the glow-worm consists in his be- 
ing confined to the ground, and in 
his dilatory motion, whilst the chief 
beauty of the lucciole, perhaps, con= 
sists in the irregular vivacity of their 
motion, of their Hsing into the air, 
of their flitting from shrub to shrub, 
and tree to tree, and of their occa- 
sionally assembling in little troops. 
The paths by which we had to de- 
scend, to our great discomfort, were 
for the most part precipitous, and all 
along rough with large stones and 
broken by fosses ; however, by means 
of great precaution, by frequently 
pausing, by treading cautiously, and 
winding about, we at length reach- 
ed our solitary casino in safety, and 
after our supper of curdled milk, we 
retired to bed and slept most pro= 
foundly. 
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THE OLD MARGATE HOY. 


_ 1 am fond of passing my vacations 
(I believe I have said so before) at 
one or other of the Universities. 
Next to these my choice would fix 
me at some woody spot, such as the 
neighbourhood of Henley affords in 
abundance, upon the banks of my 
beloved Thames. But somehow or 
other my cousin contrives to wheedle 
me once in three or four seasons to a 
watering place. Old attachments 
cling to her in spite of experience. 
We have been dull at Worthing one 
Summer, duller at Brighton another, 
dullest at Eastbourn a third, and are 
at this moment doing dreary penance 
at—Hastings !—and all because we 
were happy many years ago for a 
brief week at—Margate. That was 
our first sea-side experiment, and 
many circumstances combined to 
make it the most agreeable holyday 
of my life. We had neither of us 
seen the sea, and we had never been 
from home so long together in com- 
pany. 

Can I forget thee, thou old Mar- 
gate Hoy, with thy weather-beaten, 
sun-burnt captain, and his rough ac- 
eommodations—ill exchanged for the 
foppery and fresh-water niceness of 
the moder steam packet? To the 
winds and waves thou committedst 
thy goodly freightage, and didst ask 
no aid of magic fumes, and spells, 
and boiling cauldrons. With the 
gales of heaven thou wentest swim- 
jningly ; or, when it was their plea- 
sure, stoodest still with sailor-like 
patience. Thy course was natural, 
not forced, as in a hot-bed; nor 
didst thou go poisoning the breath of 
ocean with sulphureous smoke—a 

at sea-chimera, chimneying and 

acing the deep; or liker to that 
sea-god parching up Scamander. 

Can I forget thy honest, yet 
slender crew, with their coy re- 
luctant responses (yet to the sup- 
pression of any thing like contempt) 
to the raw questions, which we of 
the great city would be ever and 
anon putting to them, as to the uses 
of this or that strange naval imple- 
ment. “Specially can I forget thee, 
thou happy medium, thou shade of 
refuge between us and them, con- 
ciliating interpreter of their skill to 
eur simplicity, comfortable ambassa- 
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dor between sea and land !—whose 
sailor-trowsers did not more con- 
vincingly assure thee to be an adopt- 
ed denizen of the former, than thy 
white cap, and. whiter apron oyer 
them, with thy neat-fingered prac- 
tice in thy culinary vocation, be- 
spoke thee to have been of inland 
nurture heretofore—a master cook of 
Eastcheap? How busily didst thou 
ply thy multifarious occupation, 
cook, mariner, attendant, chambers 
lain ; here, there, like another Ariel, 
flaming at once about all parts of the 
deck, yet with kindlier ministrations 
—not to assist the tempest, but, as if 
touched with a kindred sense of our 
infirmities, to soothe the qualms 
which that untried motion might 
haply raise in our crude land-fancies. 
And when the o’er-washing billows 
drove us below deck (for it was far 
gone in October, and we had stiff 
and blowing weather) how did thy 
officious ministerings, still catering 
for our comfort, with cards, and 
cordials, and thy more cordial con~ 
versation, alleviate the closeness and 
the confinement of thy else (truth to 
say) not very savoury, nor very in- 
viting, little cabin ! 

With these additaments to boot, 
we had on board a fellow-passenger, 
whose discourse in verity might 
have beguiled a longer voyage than 
we meditated, and have made mirth 
and wonder abound as far as from 
Thames to the Azores. He was a 
dark, Spanish-complexioned young 
man, remarkably handsome, with an 
officer-like assurance, and an insup- 
pressible volubility of assertion. He 
was, in fact, the greatest liar I had 
met with then, or since. He was 
none of your hesitating half story- 
tellers (a most painful description of 
mortals) who go on sounding your 
belief, and only giving you as much 
as they see you can swallow at a 
time—the nibbling pickpockets of 
your patiencé—but one who come 
mitted downright, day-light depre- 
dations upon his neighbour’s faith. 
He did not stand shivering upon the 
brink, but was a hearty thorough- 
paced liar, and plunged at once into 
the depths of your credulity. I 
partly believe, he made pretty sure 
of his company. Not many rich, 
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not many wise, or learned, composed 
at that time the common stowage of 
a Margate packet. We were, I am 
afraid, a set of as unfledged Lon- 
doners (let our enemies give it a 
worse name) as Thames or Tooley- 
street at that time of day could have 
supplied. ‘There might be an ex- 
ception or two among us, ‘but I 
scorn to make any invidious distinc- 
tions among such a jolly, companion- 
able ship’s company, as those were 
whom | sailed with. Something too 
must be conceded to the Genius Loci. 
Had the confident fellow told us half 
the legends on land, which he fa- 
voured us’ with on the other element, 
I flatter-myself, the good sense of 
most of us would have revolted. 


But we’ were in a new world, with” 


every thing unfamiliar about us, and 
the time’and place disposed us to the 
reception of any prodigious marvel 
whatsoever. Time has obliterated 
from my memory much of his wild 
fablings ; and the rest would appear 
but dull, as written, and to be read 
on shore. He had been Aid-de- 
camp (among other rare accidents 
and fortunes) to a Persian prince, 
and at one blow had stricken off the 
head of the King of Carimania on 
horseback. He, of course, married 
the Prince’s daughter. I forget what 
unlucky tur in the politics of that 
court, combining with the loss of 
his consort,° was the reason of 
his quitting’ Persia; but with the 
rapidity of a’magician he trans- 
ported himself, along with his hear- 
ers, back to England, where we still 
found him in the confidence of great 
ladies. “There was some story of a 
Princess—Elizabeth, if 1 remember, 
—havitig entrusted to his care an ex- 
traordinary® casket of jewels, upon 
some extraordinary occasion—but as 
Fam not certain of the name or Ccir- 
cumstancé at this distance of time, I 
must Jeave it to the Royal daugh- 
ters of England to settle the ho- 
nour’ among themselves in’ private. 
I cannot call to mind half ‘his plea- 
sant ‘wonders ; but I perfectly *re- 
metiber, ‘that in the course of ‘his 
travels he had seen a pheonix ; and 
he ‘obligingly wndeceived us of the 
vulgar error, that there is but one of 
that’ species’ ata’ time; assuring us 
that -they were not wncommon ‘in 
some parts of Upper Egypt. Hither- 
toe had found the most implicit 
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listeners. His dreaming fancies had 
transported us beyond the “ ignorant 
present.” But when (still hardying 
more and more in his triumphs over 
our simplicity), he went on to affirm) 
that he had actually sailed) through: 
the legs of the Colossus at Rhodes, 
it really became necessary to make a 
stand. And here I must do justice: 
to the good sense and intrepidity of 
one of our party, a youth, that had) 
hitherto been one of his most: defe-' 
rential auditors, who, from ‘his’ re- 
cent reading, made-bold to assure 
the gentleman, that there must be’ 
some mistake, as “ the Colossus’ in 
question had been destroyed long: 
since:” to whose opinion, delivered: 
with all modesty, our hero was: 
obliging enough to concede thus: 
much, that **the figure was indeed 
a little damaged.” This was the 
only opposition he met with, and it 
did not at all seem to stagger him, 
for he proceeded with his fables, which 
the same youth appeared to swallow 
with still more complacency than 
ever,—confirmed, as it were, by the 
extreme candour of that concession- 
With these prodigies he wheedled 
us on till we came in sight of the 
Reculvers, which one of our own 
company (having been the voyage 
before) immediately recognising, and 
pointing out to us, was considered 
by us as no ordinary seaman. 

All this time sate upon the edge 
of the deck quite a different cha- 
racter. It was°a lad, apparently 
very poor, very infirm, and very 
patient. His eye was ever on 
the sea, with a smile; and, if he 
caught now and then some snatches 
of these wild legends; it was by ac- 
cident, and they seemed not to con- 
cern him.: The waves to him whis- 
pered more pleasant stories. He 
was as one, beiig with us, but not’ 
of us. He heard the bell of diner 
ring without ‘stirring; and ‘when 
some of us pulled out our private’ 
storés—our cold meat and our salads 
—he produced none, and seemed to 
want none. Only a solitary bis- 
cuit he ‘had’ laid in ; provision for 
the one or two days and nights, to 
which these vessels then were often-: 
times obliged to'prolong their voyage. 
Upon a nearer. acquaintance with 
him; which he seemed neither’ to 
court nor decline, we learned that 
he was going to Margate, with the 
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hope of being admitted into the In- 
firmary there for sea bathing. His 
disease was a scrofula, which ap- 
eared to have eaten all over him. 

e expressed great hopes of a cure ; 
and when we asked him, whether he 
had any friends where he was going, 
he replied, <“he had no friends.” 

‘These pleasant, and some mourn- 
ful passages, with the first sight of 
the sea, co-operating with youth, and 
a sense of holydays, and out-of-door 
adventure,’ to me that had been pent 
up in populous cities for many 
months before,—have left upon my 
mind the fragrance as of summer days 
gone by, bequeathing nothing but 
their remembrance for cold and win- 
tery hours to chew upon. 

Will it be thought a digression (it 
may spare some unwelcome com- 
parisons), if I endeavour to account 
for the dissatisfaction which I have 
heard so many persons confess to have 
felt (as I did myself feel in part on 
this occasion), at the sight of the sea 
Sor the first time? I think the rea- 
son usually given—referring to the 
incapacity of actual objects for sa- 
tisfying our preconceptions of them 
—scarcely goes deep enough into the 
question. Jet the same person see a 
lion, an elephant, a mountain, for 
the first time in his life, and he shall 
perhaps feel himself a little morti- 
fied. The things do not fill up that 
space, which the idea of them seem- 
ed to take up in his mind. But they 
have still a correspondency to his 
first notion, and in time grow up to 
it, so as to produce a very similar 
impression ; enlarging themselves (if 
1 may say so) upon familiarity. But 
the sea remains a disappointment.— 
Is it not, that in the latter we had 
expected’ to behold (absurdly, I 
grant, but, I am afraid, by the law 
of imagination unavoidably) not a 
definite object, as those wild beasts, 
or that mountain compassable by the 
eye, but all the sea at once, THE Com- 
MENSURATE ANTAGONIST OF THE 
grartH !—I do not say we tell our- 
selves so much, but the craving of 
the mind is' to be satisfied with no- 
thing less. I will suppose the case 
of a young person of fifteen (as I then 
was) knowing nothing of the sea, but 
from description. He comes to it for 
the first time—all that he has been 
reading of it all his life, and that the 
most enthusiastic part of life,—all he 
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has gathered from narratives of wan- 
dering seaman; what he has gained 
from true voyages, and what he che- 
rishes as credulously from romance 
and poetry ; crowding their images, 
and exacting’ strange tributes from 
expectation.—He thinks of the great 
deep, and of those who go down unto 
it ; of its thousand isles, and the vast 
continents it washes ; of its receiving 
the mighty Plata, or Orellana, into 
its bosom, without disturbance, or 
sense of augmentation; of Biscay 
swells, and the mariner 
For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 
Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape 5 
of fatal rocks, and the “ still-vexed 
Bermoothes ;” of great whirlpools, 
and the water-spout; of sunken 
ships, and sumless treasures swal- 
lowed up in the unrestoring depths ; 
of fishes, and quaint monsters, to 
which all that is terrible on earth— 
Be but as buggs to frighten babes withal, 
Compared with the creatures in the sea’s 
entral ; 
of naked savages, and Juan Fer- 
nandez; of pearls, and shells; of 
coral beds, and of enchanted isles; 
of mermaids’ grots.— 

I do not assert that in sober car- 
nest he expects to be shown all these 
wonders at once, but he is under the 
tyranny of a mighty faculty, which 
haunts him with confused hints and 
shadows of all these ; and when the 
actual object opens first upon him, 
seen (in tame weather too most likely ) 
from our unromantic coasts—a speck, 
a slip of sea-water, as it shews to 
him—what can it prove but a very 
unsatisfying and even diminutiye en- 
tertainment? Or if he has come to 
it from the mouth of a river, was it 
much more than the river widening ? 
and, even out of sight of land, what 
had he but a flat watery horizon 
about him, nothing comparable to 
the vast o’er-curtaining sky, his fa- 
miliar object, seen daily without 
dread or amazement ?—Who, in si- 
milar circumstances, has not been 
tempted to exclaim with Charoba, in 
the poem of Gebir, 

Is this the mighty ocean ?—is this all? 


I Jove town, or country; but this 
detestable Cinque Port is neither. I 
hate these scrubbed shoots, thrusting 
out their starved foliage from be- 
tween the horrid fissures of dusty in- 
nutritious rocks ; which the amateur 
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calls “‘ verdure to the edge of the 
sea.’ I require woods, and they 
show me stunted coppices. I cry out 
for the water-brooks, and pant for 
fresh streams, and inland murmurs. 
I cannot stand all day on the naked 
beech watching the capricious hues 
of the sea, shifting like the colours of 
a dying mullet. I am tired of look- 
ing out at the windows of this island- 
prison. I would fain retire into the 
interior of my cage. While I gaze 
upon the sea, I want to be on it, 
over it, across it. It binds me in 
with chains, as of iron. My thoughts 
are abroad. I should not so feel in 
Staffordshire. There is no home for 
me here. There is no sense of home 
at Hastings. It is a place of fugitive 
resort, an heterogeneous assemblage 
of sea-mews and stock-brokers, Am- 
phitrites of the town, and misses 
that coquet with the Ocean. If it were 
what it was in its primitive shape, 
and what it ought to have remained, 
a fair honest fishing-town, and no 
more, it were something—with a few 
straggling fishermen’s huts scattered 
about, artless as its cliffs, and with 
their materials filched from them, it 
were something. I could abide to’ 
dwell with Mescheck ; to assort with 
fisher-swains, and smugglers. There 
are, or I dream there are, many of 
this latter occupation here. ‘Their 
faces become the place. I like a 
pee He is the only honest 
thief. He robs nothing but the reve- 
nue,—an abstraction I never greatly 
eared about. I could go out with 
them in their mackarel boats, or 
about their less ostensible business, 
with some satisfaction. I can even 
tolerate those poor victims to mo- 
notony, who from day to day pace 
along the beech, in endless progress 
and recurrence, to watch their illicit 
countrymen—townsfolk or brethren 
perchance—whistling to the sheath- 
ing and unsheathing of their cut- 
lasses te only solace), who under 
the mild name of preventive service, 
keep up a legitimated civil warfare, 
in the deplorable absence of a foreign 
one, to show their detestation of run 
hollands, and zeal for old England. 
But it is the visitants from town, 
that come here to say they have been 
here, with no more relish of the sea 
than a pond perch, or a dace might 
be supposed to have, that are my 
aversion. I feel like a foolish dace 
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in these regions, and have as little 
toleration for myself here, as for 
them. What can they want here? 
if they had a true relish of the ocean, 
why have they brought all this land 
luggage with them? or why pitch 
their civilized tents in the desart ? 
What mean these scanty book-rooms 
—marine libraries, as they entitle 
them—if the sea were, as they would 
have us believe, a book “ to read 
strange matter in?” what are their 
foolish concert-rooms, if they come, 
as they would fain be thought to 
do, to listen to the music of the 
waves? All is false and hollow 
pretension. They come, because it 
is the fashion, and to spoil the nature 
of the place. They are mostly, as 
I have said, stock-brokers; but I 
have watched the better sort of them 
—now and then, an honest citizen (of 
the old stamp), in the simplicity of 
his heart, shall bring down his wife 
and daughters, to taste the sea 
breezes. I always know the date of 
their arrival. 
their countenance. A day or two 
they go wandering on the shingles, 
picking up cockle-shells, and think- 
ing them great things; but, in a 
poor week, imagination slackens ; 
they begin to discover that cockles 
produce no pearls, and then—O 
then!—if I could interpret for the 
pretty creatures (I know they have 
not the courage to confess it them- 
selves) how gladly would they ex- 
change their sea-side rambles for a 
Sunday walk on the green-sward of 
their accustomed Twickenham mea- 
dows! 

I would ask of one of these sea- 
charmed emigrants, who think they 
truly love the sea, with its wild 
usages, what would their feelings be, 
if some of the unsophisticated abori- 
gines of this place, encouraged by 
their courteous questionings here, 


should venture, on the faith of such. 


assured sympathy between them, to 
return the visit, and come up to see— 
London. I must imagine them with 
their fishing-tackle on their back, as 
we carry our town necessaries. What 
a sensation would it cause in Loth- 
bury? What vehement laughter 
would it not excite among 


The daughters of Cheapside, and wives of 
Lombard-street. 


Lam sure that no town-bred, or in- 


It is easy to see it in 
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land-born subjects, can feel their 
true and natural nourishment at these 
sea-places. Nature, where she does 
not mean us for mariners and vaga~ 
bonds, bids us stay at home. The 
salt foam seems to nourish a spleen. 
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I am not half so good-natured as by 
the milder waters of my natural 
river. I would exchange these sea- 
gulls for swans, and scud a swallow 
for ever about the banks of Thamesis. 
Exia. 


STANZAS. 


And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free.—Shakspeare. 


I pLame not her, because my soul 
Is not like her’s—a treasure 

Of self-sufficing good, a whole 
Complete in every measure. 


¥ charge her not with cruel pride, 
With self-admired disdain ; 
Too happy she or to deride 
Or to perceive my pain. 


I blame her not—she cannot know 
What she did never prove ; 

Her streams of swectness purely flow 
Unblended yet with love. 


No fault hath she—that I desire 
What she cannot conceive ; 
For she is made of bliss entire, 

And I was born to grieve. 


And though she hath a thousand wiles, 
And in a minute’s space 

As fast as light a thousand smiles 
Come pouring from her face, 


Those winsome wiles—those sunny looks 
Her heart securely deems 

Cold as the flashing of the brooks 
In the cold moon-light beams. 


Her sweet affections, free as wind, 
Nor fear nor craving feel ; 

No secret hollow hath her mind 
For passion to reveal. 


Her being’s law is gentle bliss, 
. Her purpose and her duty ; 
And quict joy her loveliness, 

And gay delight her beauty. 


Then let her walk in mirthful pride, 
Dispensing joy and sadness ; 

By her light spirit fortified 
In panoply of gladness. 


The joy she gives shall still be hers, 
The sorrow shall be mine ; 

Such debt the earthly heart incurs 
That pants for the divine. 


But better ’tis to love I ween, 
And die of slow despair, 
: Than die, and never to have scer 
> A maid so lovely fair. 


Harriey Co_rrivee. 
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1, 
Varn world, depart; nor with thy smiles intrude ! 
Be this place sacred to most solemn thought! 
Hush’d, be the sound of voice or footstep rude, 
While ages past before the mind are brought, 
And silent musing is to rapture wrought. 
For ever, here, be Folly’s face unknown, 
And be this temple oft by Wisdom sought : 
That soaring youth may list her voice alone, 


Reading of life’s true worth from page of mouldering stone. 


2. 
Lo, the vast works of ancient art are placed 
The admiration of a far-famed land! 
Yet when they first sprang forth to view, and graced 
That goodly fane which doth a ruin stand, 
Plunder’d, and midst its desolation grand,* 
‘This spot was an unpeopled wilderness ; 
Save here and there a little savage band, 
Chasing the boar with barbarous address, 


Or couch’d round mud-built huts, slumbering away distress. 


3. 
Daughter of Beauty, calling Britain—Home! 
Come pass an hour within this hallow’d place ; 
And when thy thoughts o’er distant ages roam, 
The steps of Nature or of Art to trace, 
Let not a form adorn’d with youthful grace, 
Round which the loveliest hues of health may play, 
Nor yet the sweetness of an angel face, 
Thy love-fill’d heart to vanity betray: 


For think, Oh! think how soon ye pass from earth away. 


4. 
Remember, fair one, though thy charms may vie 
With the enchantment o’er these relics flung, 
Though virgin love may light thy beauteous eye, 
And in thy praise full many a lay be sung ; 
Forms, fair as thine, have o’er these marbles hung,t 
Whose ringlets wander’d o’er as bright a brow ; 
With whose sweet praise the minstrel’s lyre oft rung ; 
Before whose smiles ev’n Science learn’d to bow ! 


Yet these all droop’d and died.— Alas! where are they now ? 


/ 3. 
Brethren! do ye too pause in manly guise, 
Nor trifle in the presence of the great : 
The statues of the mighty and the wise, 
Long ceased from earth, here meet in marble state ; 
Pointing to men whose genius could create 
Works to amaze the world throughout all time! 
On whose stupendous labours yet await 
Ages of glory ; till their native clime 


Perchance may rise again to state still more sublime ! 


© The Parthenon. 

+ Visconti conjectures, from the statues lately adorning the Parthenon being so ex- 
quisitely finished on all sides, that they were exposed to public view, previous to their 
being placed in their destined situation, 
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- : 6. bs 
- _ _ Here:ponder deep in solitude profound, 

And back, to years long past, awhile retire ; 

i J We tread, as ‘twere, upon enchanted ground, 
Where rang the echoes of fair Sappho’s lyre! 
And here are they who did her song inspire! 
The harps of ancient bards ring forth again 
The hymns o’er which our spirits never tire ; 
But pause to attend the soft, aérial strain, 

And drink the fancied bliss from out the cup of pain. 


7. 

* A nation’s fame here urn’d in marble lies! 

The silent glory of departed days 

Lives like the sun in eve’s unclouded skies, 

When lovely light around the spirit plays, 

While the rapt soul inhales the radiant rays. 

Pause here, and mark how giant Art doth wage 

Battle with Time, who on his offspring preys— 

Their names are read upon the sculptured page, 
Whose works illume the world in this far distant age. 


« Ver dead are turn’d towards the setting sun,” * 

And Athens weeps o’er many an envied bier ; 

The race of glory hath been lost and won, 

And Athens’ woes implore the patriot’s tear. 

No more her sons the shout of victory hear ; 

Fall’n are her heroes, and her foes are strong :' 

Freedom’s firm notes their hearts no longer cheer, 

Raised to redress a much-loved nation’s wrong !— 
Hush’d is the minstrel’s voice, ceased his inspiring song ! 


9. 

_ Yet Athens triumphs in her heroes’ dust, 

And conquers by the ‘ magic of a name.’ 

The ashes of her sons, a sacred trust, 

For her, the homage of a world must claim, 

Which boasts no mightier monument of fame. 

Their spirits reign, the monarchs of the past ; 

Their memories live, like an ur/wasting flame, 

*From which bright beams o’er many realms are cast, 

To light the path to Fame, as long as Art shall last. 


10. 
Hark! far-off music falls upon the ear, 
! Like the light sounds that haunt an honour’d tomb— 
Delusion sweet! as lone we wander here, 
Within the confines of this narrow room, 
Fancy recalls the spring-time, and the bloom, 
Of Grecian glory ; and we stop to muse 
- Upon the darkness of her latter doom ; 
P And wonder how our country can refuse 
Her aid, to crush the foes that such fair realms abuse ! 


I view. the labours of the far-famed dead, 
-The wondrous works of many a mighty mind— 
Broken but not destroy’d! ‘Their beauty’s fled— . 
The new-born sweetness, pure, but undefin’d, 
That flush’d them o’er when first they were design’d, 


t 


Vas Ao aedgn gerd saluiscy : 
m.<6 of Athens.”—The Athenians buried their dead with the faces turned to» 
ward the west. OR ty 


is 
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Their early loveliness is igor! but now, 
Youth’s vigour, manhood’s strength, and age, combined, 
Have rear’d a throne to which the world must bow, 

And torn a wreath from Time to bind round Art’s bright brow. 


12. 
The ftagments here of fine hewn forms I see, 
Which were the woriders of the world of old 3 
And ever will the pride of nations be, 
Until the heart-blood of their sons is cold !— 
Come nearer, and drink in the charm—behold 
Where, in his hoary strength, Llissus lies,* 
O’er whom the floods of many an age have roll’d, 
Since first his mighty form was seen to rise— 
Ere the great artist’s soul had sought its native skies! 


13. 

Rise! Rise! Old guardian of the peaceful stream, + 

And to thy ancient place of rest depart ! 

Lift thy huge bulk, that, fill’d with life, doth seem 

From its hard seat e’en now about to start ! 

Strength nerve that arm if thou material art ; 

That foot firm grasp the ground without delay! 

Though call’d a God, thou canst not upward dart, 

And quit this spot, where thou art doom’d to stay 
Till superhuman strength bear those large limbs away. 


14. 

Time! Time hath marr’d thee ; and the solemn glance 
Of thine unearthly eye is seen no more !f 
And ever dost thou seem about to advance, 
An awful fragment, from the marble floor, 
Where yet thou liest, still, as heretofore ! 
Say, where the remnants of thy form now lie? 
Sunk in what sea, or scatter’d on what shore? 
Shame that a God should, mangled, meet the eye, 

The marvel of the wise, or jest of passers by- 

15. 

Thou wert the offspring of a giant mind, 
That tower’d above the spirits of the earth ; 
Born of a nation lofty, and refined, 
Whose sons yet dream’d of Gods of mortal birth, 
Whose attributes might half excite men’s mirth. 
Thou art a wanderer from that classic clime, 
And art indeed of most surpassing worth ; 
Would I had seen thee in thy youthful prime, 

‘Ere thy fine form was scathed by the rude hand of Time! 


16. 
Sweet flows thy unprotected river still, 
And shepherd swains upon its banks reside; 
And the smooth waters pass by many a hill, 
Down which perchance hath rush’d the crimson tide 
When war’s red hand that stream’s fair bosom dyed: 
Calm flows thy river, though long lost to thee! 
Yet will not I thy shatter’d power deride— 
Thou art no God from mortal frailty free, 
But made by man to share his immortality. 


* The God of the little river which runs along the south side of the plain of Athens. 
+ It isscarce necessary to observe that the statue of Ilissus represents him as about to 
raise himself up, and to rest the whole weight of his body on the left arm, the left foot 
at the same time being firmly placed on the ground. For a particular description of any 
of the marbles, the reader will refer to Visconti’s Memoirs. 
$ The head is gone, 
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17. 

And doth thy temple on the brink still'stand, 
Of that clear current, where it erst was rear’d, 
Whither, of old, went many arural band 
Of worshippers, thy shadowy power who fear’d >— 
Or, with the beams that once the nation cheer’d 
From Art’s fair sun, now risen on Britain’s isle, 
Have both the fane and idol disappeared ? 
And is not one poor relic left awhile, 

To cheer her children’s hearts with memory of a smile? 


18. 

Well, well—our years roll on like ocean’s waves, 

Which all things in their mighty way do sweep: 

And tyrants help at length to fill the graves 

Where thousands of their gory victims sleep ; 

For they who sorrow sow, affliction reap. 

O’er Athens, now, despotic darkness reigns— 

Her country groans—yet let not Athens weep! 

A new-born hero yet shall tread her plains, 
And rise, like him of old, to snap her hated chains. 


19. 
Here Athens’ king reclines, his labours o’er ; 
His fine limbs stretch’d in undisturb’d repose ! 
* Theseus, thy work is done ; and never more 
Thy roused strength shall crush thy giant foes: 
Ceased are thy toils, with all thy warlike woes ! 
Thy tasks Herculean all completed are: 
But Grecian annals to the world disclose 
___ A tale, which stains thy reputation fair— 
Of Cretan monster slain, and Cretan maid’s despair. 
20. 
Lovely thy mutilated form appears ! 
Oh valiant monarch, how couldst thou endure 
To look on Ariadne’s starry tears? 
What shall this world from cruel deeds secure, 
If heart so hard could dwell in form so pure ? 
Wert thou indeed so beautiful of mien ? 
Or hath the sculptor’s art, the world to allure, 
Bestow’d on thee an aspect so serene P-— 
Thou wouldst not seem so fair if thy lost love were seen! 


21. 
Thy heart was hard, great king, to murder love, 
Whose earliest seed was in affliction sown ; 
Scarce may thy name deserve to rank above, 
For such dark deeds in Heaven are never known. 
Thy death was cruel, but could not atone 
For sad desertion of a weeping maid: 
Thy memory then is best preserved in stone ; 
_ For thus thy nature is at once display’d, 
And thus in Pluto’s realms thou wert of old delay’d! 


22. ; 
Happy art thou, in that thy name doth live, 
*Shrined in the glory of the artist’s fame, 
Whose hand an immortality could give, 
Vast as surrounds the Theban hero’s name; 
To rival whom it was thy fruitless aim— 
How many, richly fraught with virtues rare, 
Whose patriot deeds thy famed exploits might shame, 
No honours like to thine shall ever share, 
But die away from earth without a nation’s care! 
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23. 
Latona, where art thou ? In Delos’ isle 
Thy everlasting home should be; where night 
Looks lovely from thy meek-eyed daughter’s smile, 
And thy son’s presence maketh day most bright : 
Apollo and Diana link’d in light! < 
Fair twins, aye join’d in Love’s aérial chains, 
Walking the skies to gladden mortal sight !— 
Not long their light one favour’d spot retains: 


' Their beams are scatter’d far o’er earth’s remotest plains.* 


24. 

Thy tale, Latona, hath not ceased to claim 
Some tender sympathy—perchance a tear ! 

Surely “twas meant to shadow forth the same, 

That such a fragment only should be here ! 

And that thou should’st so desolate appear, 

Thy smiling children parted from thy side ; 

Whose lonely birth must them to thee endear, 

Born on an island in the ocean wide: 

These thoughts so fill our hearts, we half forget to chide.t 
26. 

Pale, pale, fair seanymph of the brilliant wings, 
Iris! where hath thy rainbow beauty fled? 

Art thou the messenger from heayen, that brings 
Tidings of sunny peace in tempests bred? 

Oh, with what airy lightness dost thou tread, 

Thy dainty garments streaming in the wind! 

Like a young spirit soaring from the dead, 

Just on the point of leaving earth behind, 

The ethereal realms to reach, and traverse unconfined. 


26. 
Minerva’s battles, and old Neptune’s deeds, 
Here, in loose fragments, float on memory ; 
Like ancient wrecks bedeck’d with smiling weeds, 
On the dark billows of a solemn sea: 
Hyperion, too, emerging bright and free 
From the deep gloom of hoary Ocean’s caves: 
And Night, descending to the main, where she 
Her star-girt chariot, in the moming, laves, 
Plunging her coal-black steeds deep in the midnight waves. 


27. 
Look on that head { all motionless as death ! 
Though life seems flashing from the fiery eye, 
And the proud nostril seems to strive for breath, 
As if the snorting steed, too strong to die, 
Had just been struck by lightning from the sky 
And changed to animated stone ; how strive 
The marble muscles Reason to belie! 
And by the magic might of Art contrive 
To force the mind to yield and dream them still alive! 


28. 
And here is many a monumental urn, 
Telling sad tales of unavailing woe, 
Of souls departed never to return, 
For whom affection’s tears have ceased to flow ‘3 


" Avery small portion of the figure of Latona, and a still less one of her offspring, is 


found in the Elgin Collection. 


+ Her unhallowed connection with Jupiter will not be forgotten. 


‘ Supposed to be the head of one of the horses belonging to the chariot of Night. 
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The mourner, with the dead, long since laid low : 
And the frail vase, too faithless to its trust, ~ : 
Hath let, alas! its sacred treasure go, 
The relics of the dead! whose ashes, thrust 
From these their little homes, are mingling with the dust. 


, 29. 
Pass on, and muse upon the warriors’ doom,* 
The men who fighting for their country fell: 
Here is the epitaph! But where their tomb ?— 
Ask not: for that hath learning fail’d to tell ; 
And we may now but wish their spirits well. 
Then tum away and yon inscription read ;t 
O’er which the tenderest heart will longest dwell: 
It speaks of beauty fall’n ; and seems to plead 
: For something more than tears, pale Sorrow’s wonted meed. 
¥ 20. 
s Ah me! I ween half sad must be this strain ; 
For relics rise at every step, to bring 
The recollection that earth’s glory’s vain, 
Which Time so soon o’ershadows with his wing. 
: Enough! We will not longer stay, to sing 
Of the bewitching groups of ladies fair, 
Dancing with Grecian youths, as they would spring 
Up from the stone into the vaulted air, 
And, like half-heavenly things, their sport continue there: 


3]. 

Nor of the forms so exquisitely sweet, 

Seen in procession as they pass along: 

Where people strange of every order meet, 

And to the temple of their idol throng. 

Where is the light-limb’d boy, and warrior strong, 

The veiled priestess, and the virgin band 

Destined to sing aloud the sacred song, 

Holding the written hymn with tasteful hand— 
Girls chosen from amongst the noble of the land! 


32. 
And graceful women, tall, and delicate, 
Bearing the gifts on altar to be laid: 
With vase and candelabra, all in state ! 
And, true to nature, in the stone display’d, 
Until that love-sick fancy wooes some maid 
Among the fairy company. And then 
Chariots arrive, and horsemen rich array’d, 
And youths for ever young, and aged men, 
And officers of state, with many a citizen! 


33. 
Shall earth ne’er see a second Pericles, 
The slumbering genius of a world to wake ? 
To rouse the energies of men like these, 
Of whose rich thoughts our spirits now partake 
And are refresh’d? When, when will princes make 
Again such use of riches and of power ? 
The pomp of fashion, and false show forsake— 
Ceasing to build but for the passing hour— 
And some great fabric rear which Time may not devour ! 


Joun Butt. 


* The Potidean warriors. * pals 
+ To the memory of Tryphera, a young lady of extraordinary beauty, who died in 
her 25th year. — dat 2° + The Metopes, &c. : 


SS 


32 Lord Grosvenor’s Collection of Pictures. 
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We seldom quit a mansion like 
that of which we have here to give 
some account, and return home- 
wards, but we think of Warton’s 
Sonnet, written after seeing Wilton- 
house. 


From Pembroke’s princely dome, where 
mimic art 

Decks with a magic hand the dazzling 
bowers, 

Its living hues where the warm pencil pours, 

And breathing forms from the rude marble 
start, 

How to life’s humbler scenes can I depart? 

My breast all glowing from those gorgeous 
tow’rs, 

In my low cell how cheat the sullen hours ? 

Vain the complaint ! For Fancy can impart 

(To Fate superior, and to Fortune’s doom 

Whate’er adorns the stately-storied hall = 

She, mid the dungeon’s solitary gloom, 

Can dress the Graces in their Attic pall ; 

Bid the green landscape’s vernal beauty 
bloom ; 

And in bright trophies clothe the twilight 
wall. 


Having repeated these lines to our- 
selves, we sit quietly down in our 
chairs to con over our task, abstract 
the idea of exclusive property, and 
think only of those images of beauty 
and of grandeur, which we can carry 
away with us in our minds, and have 
every where before us. Let us take 
some of these, and describe them 
how we can. 

There is one—we see it now—the 
Man with a Hawk, by Rembrandt. 
“In our mind’s eye, Horatio!” 
What is the difference between this 
idea which we have brought away 
with us, and the picture on the wall? 
Has it lost any of its tone, its ease, 
its depth? The head turns round in 
the same graceful moving attitude, 
the eye carelessly meets ours, the 
tufted beard grows to the chin, the 
hawk flutters and balances himself 
on his favourite perch, his master’s 
hand; and a shadow seems passing 
over the picture, just leaving a 
light in one corner of it behind, to 
give a livelier-effect to the whole. 
There is no mark of the pencil, no 
jagged points or solid masses ; it is 
all air, and twilight might be sup- 
posed to have drawn his veil across it. 
It is as much an zdea on the canvas, 
as it is in the mind. There are no 
means employed, as far as you can 


discover—you see nothing but a sim- 
ple, grand, and natural effect. It is 
impalpable as a thought, intangible 
as a sound—nay, the shadows have 
a breathing harmony, and fling round 
an undulating echo of themselves, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiles ! 

In the opposite corner of the room 
is a portrait of a female (by the same), 
in which every thing is as clear, and 
pointed, and brought out into the 
open day, as in the former it is with 
drawn from close and minute inspec= 
tion. The face glitters with smiles 
as the ear-rings sparkle with light. 
The whole is stiff, starched, and 
formal, has a pearly or metallic look, 
and you throughout remark the most 
elaborate and careful finishing. ‘Phe 
two pictures make an antithesis, 
where they are placed; but this 
was not probably at all intended= it 
proceeds simply from the difference 
in the nature of the subject, and the 
truth and appropriate power of the 
treatment of it—In the middle be- 
tween these two pictures is a small 
history, by Rembrandt, of the Salu- 
tation of Elizabeth, in which the 
figures come out straggling, disjoint- 
ed, quaint, ugly as in a dream, but 
partake of the mysterioussignificance 
of preternatural communication, and 
are seen through the visible gloom, 
or through the dimmer night of an- 
tiquity. Light and shade, not form 
or feeling, were the elements of 
which Rembrandt composed the finest 
poetry, and his imagination brooded 
only over the medium through which 
we discern objects, leaving the oh- 
jects themselves uninspired, unhal- 
lowed, and untouched ! 

We must go through our account 
of these pictures as they start up in 
our memory, not according to the or- 
der of their arrangement, for want of 
a proper set of memorandums. Our 
friend, Mr. Gummow, of Cleveland— 
house, had a nice little neatly-bound 
duodecimo Catalogue, of great use as 
a Vade Mecum to occasional visitants 
or absent critics—but here we have 
no such advantage; and to take 
notes before company is a thing that 
we abhor. It has a look of pilfering 
something from the pictures. While 
we merely enjoy the sight of the oby 
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jects of art before us, or sympathise 
with the approving gaze of the 
greater beauty around us, it is well; 
there is a feeling of luxury and re- 
finement in the employment ; but 
take out a pocket-book, and begin 
to scribble notes in it, the date of the 
picture, the name, the room, some 
paltry defect, some pitiful discovery 
(not worth remembering), the non- 
essentials, and the mechanic common- 

of the art, and the sentiment 
18s gone—you show that you have a 
farther object in view, a job to exe- 
cute, a feeling foreign to the place, 
and different from that of every one 

ou become a butt and a mark 
for ridicule to the rest of the com- 
pany—and you retire with your 


' pockets full of wisdom from a saloon 


of art with as little right as you have 
to carry off the dessert, or what you 
have not been able to consume, from 
aninn, or a caravansera. Such, at 
least, is our feeling; and we had ra- 
ther make a mistake now and then, 
as to anumero, orthe name of a room 
in which a picture is placed, than 
spoil our whole pleasure in looking 
ata fine Collection, and consequently 
the pleasure of the reader in learning 
what we thought of it. 

Among the pictures that haunt our 
eye in this way is the Adoration of 
the Angels, by N. Poussin. It is one 
of his finest works—elegant, graceful, 
full of feeling, happy, enlivening. 
Itis treated rather as a classical than 
as a sacred subject. The Angels are 
more like Cupids than Angels. ‘They 
are, however, beautifully ‘grouped, 
with various and expressive attitudes, 
and remind one, by their half antic, 
half serious homage, of the line— 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 
They are laden with baskets of 
flowers—the tone of the picture is 
rosy, florid; it seems painted at 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 


and the angels overhead sport and 
gambol in the air with -butterfly- 
wings, like butterflies. It is one of 
those rare productions that satisfy 
the mind, and from which you turn 
away, not from weariness, but from 
afulness of delight.—The Israelites 
returning Thanks in the Wilderness is 
a fine picture, but inferior to this. 
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Near it is a Group of Angels, said to 
be by Correggio. The expressions 
are grotesque and fine, but the co- 
louring does not seem to us to be his. 
The texture of the flesh, as well as 
the hue, too much resembles the skin 
of ripe fruit. We meet with several 
fine landscapes of the two Poussins, 
particularly one of a rocky eminence 
by Gaspar, in the room before you 
come to the Rembrandts, in which 
the mixture of grey rock and green 
trees and shrubs is beautifully ma- 
naged, with striking truth and clear- 
ness. 

Among detached and smaller pic- 
tures, we would wish to point out to 
the attention of our readers, an ex- 
quisite head of a Child, by Andrea 
del Sarto, and a fine Salvator in 
the inner room of all—in the room 
leading to it, a pleasing, glassy 
Cuyp, an airy, earthy-looking Teniers, 
and A Mother and Sleeping Child, 
by Guido—in the Saloon, a S?. Ca- 
therine, one of Parmegiano’s most 
graceful pictures; a St. Agnes, by 
Domenichino, full of sweetness, 
thought, and feeling; and two pic- 
tures, by Raphael, that look as if 
painted on paper—a Repose in Lyypt, 
and St. Luke painting the Virgin, 
both admirable for drawing and ex~ 
pression, and a rich, purple, crayon 
tone of colouring. Wherever Ra- 
phael is, there is grace and dignity, 
and an informing soul. In the last 
mentioned room, near the entrance, 
is also a Conversion of St. Paul, by 
Rubens, of infinite spirit, brilliancy, 
and delicacy of execution. 

But it is in the large room to the 
right, that the splendour and power 
of Rubens reign triumphant and 
unrivalled, and yet he has here to 
contend with highest works and 
names. The four large pictures of 
ecclesiastical subjects, the Meeting 
of Abram and Melchisedec, the Ga- 
thering of Manna, the Evangelists, 
and the Fathers of the Church, have 
no match in this country for scenic 
pomp, and dazzling airy effect. The 
figures are colossal; and it might be 
said, without much extravagance, 
that the drawing and colouring are 
so too.* He seems to have painted 
with a huge sweeping gigantic pen- 
cil, and with broad masses of unal- 


_* We heard it well 6aid the other day, that ‘* Rubens’s pictures were the palette of 
” By ? é 
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loyed colour, ‘The spectator “is (as 
it were) thrown back by the pic- 
tures, and surveys them, as if placed 
at a stupendous height, as well as 
distance from him. This, indeed, is 
their history: they were painted to 
be placed in some Jesuit’s church 
abroad, at an elevation of forty or 
fifty feet, and Rubens would have 
started to see them in a drawing- 
room or on the ground. Had he 
foreseen’ this result, he would, per- 
haps, have added something to the 
correctness of the features, and taken 
something from the gorgeous crude- 
ness of the colour. But there is 
grandeur of composition, involution 
of form, motion, character in its vast, 
rude outline, the imposing contrast 
of sky and flesh, fine grotesque heads 
of old age, florid youth, and fawn- 
like beauty. Ydu see nothing but 
patriarchs, primeval men and women, 
walking among temples, or treading 
the sky—or the earth, with an “ air 
and gesture proudly eminent,” as if 
they trod the sky—when man first 
rose from nothing to his native sub- 
limity. We cannot describe these 
pictures in their details: they are 
one staggering blow after another of 
the mighty hand that traced them. 
All is cast in the same mould, all is 
filled with the same spirit, all is clad 
in the same gaudy robe of light. 
Rubens was at home here}; his forte 
was the processional, the showy, 
and the imposing; he grew almost 
drunk and wanton with the sense of 
his power over such subjects; and 
he, in fact, left these pictures un- 
finished in some particulars, that, for 
the place and object for which they 
were intended, they might be per- 
fect. They -were done (it is said) 
for tapestries from small designs, and. 
carried nearly to their present state 
of finishing by his scholars, There 
is a smaller picture in the room, 
Izion embracing the false Juno, which 
points out and defines their style of 
art and adaptation for remote effect. 
There is a delicacy in this last pic- 
ture cel is, however, of the size 
of life) that. makes it look like a 
miniature, in comparison. The flesh 
of the women is like lilies, or like 
milk strewed upon ivory. It is soft 
and pearly ; but, in the larger pic- 
ture, it is heightened beyond na- 
ture, the veil of air between the 
spectator and the figures, when 
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placed in the proper position, being” 


supposed to give the last finishing. 
Near the Zzion of Rubens is an his- 
torical female figure, by Guido, 
which will not bear the comparison 
for transparency and delicacy of 
tint with the two Junos. Rubens: 
was, undoubtedly, the greatest scene= 
painter in the world, if we except 
Paul Veronese, and the Fleming 
was to him flat and insipid. 
place which lessens and sets off.” 
We once saw two pictures of his 
hung by the side of the Marriage of 
Cana in the Louvre; and they looked 


nothing. The Paul Veronese nearly 


occupied the side of a large room: 
(the modern French exhibition=- 
room) and it was like looking through 
the side of a wall, or at a splendid 


banquet and gallery, full of people,. 


and full of interest. The texture of 
the two Rubenses was woolly, or 
flowery, or satiiny: it was all alike; 
but in the Venetian’s great work the 
pillars were of stone, the floor was 
marble, the tables were wood, the. 
dresses were various stuffs, the sky 
was air, the flesh was flesh; the 
groups were living men and women. 
Turks, emperors, ladies, painters, 
musicians, all was real, dazzling, 
profuse, astonishing. It seemed as if 
the yery dogs under the table might: 
get up and bark, and that at the: 
sound of a trumpet the whole as- 
sembly might rise and disperse in 
different directions, in an instant. 
This picture, however, was consi- 
dered as the triumph of Paul Vero- 
nese, and the two by the Flemish 
artist that hung beside it were very 
inferior to some of his, and assuredly 
to those now exhibited in the Gal= 
lery at Lord Grosvenor’s. Neither 
do we wish by this allusion to dis- 
parage Rubens; for we think him 
on the whole a greater genius, and a 
greater painter, than the rival we 
have here opposed to him, as we 
may attempt to show when we come: 
to speak of the Collection at Blen= 
heim. ; 
There are some divine Claudes inv 
the same room; and they too are! 
like looking through a window, atea: 
select and consciouslandscape. There’ 
are five or six, all capital for the 
composition, and highly preserved.: 
There-is-a-strange and somewhat 
anomalous one of Christ in the Mount, 
as if he had tried to contradict -him-* 


«Itis: 


’ 
’ 
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self, and yet it is Claude all over. 


Nobody buthe could paint one ‘single 


j 


atom of it. The Mount: is stuck up 
in the very centre of the picture, 
inst-all rule,’ like‘a huge dirt- 
pye: but then what’an air breathes 
around it, what a sea encircles it, 
what verdure clothes it; what flocks 
and herds feed ‘round ‘it, immortal 
and uichanged! Close ‘by it is the 
Arch of Constantine, but this is to us 
a-bitter disappointment. The print 
of it hung in a little room in the 
country, where we used to contem- 
eae it by the hour together, and 
y-after: day, and “ sigh our souls” 
to the picture. It was the most 
graceful, the most perfect of all 
Claude’s compositions. The Tem- 
ple seemed to come forward into the 
middle of the picture, as in a dance, 
to show its unrivalled beauty, the 
Vashti of the scene! Young trees 
bent their branches over it with 
playful tenderness; and, on the 
other side a stream, at which cattle 
stooped to drink, there grew astately 
ove, erect, with answering looks of 
eauty: the distance between re- 
tired into air and gleaming shores. 
Never was there scene so fair, ‘ so 
absolute, that in itself: summ’d all 
delight.” How did we wish to com- 
pare it with the picture! The trees, 
we thought, must be of a vernal 
green—the sky, the mild dawn, or 
softened evening. No, the branches 
of the trees are red, the sky burned 
up, the whole hard and uncomfort- 
able. This is not the picture, the 
print of which we used to look at 
enamoured—there is another some- 
where that we still shall sce ! There 
are finer specimens of the Morning 
and Evening of the Roman Empire, 
at Lord Radnor’s, in Wiltshire. 
Those here have a more polished, 
cleaned look, but we cannot prefer 
them on that account. In one corner 
of the room is a S/. Bruno, by Andrea 
Sacchi—a fine study, with pale face 
and garments, a saint dying (as it 
should seem)—but as he dies, con- 
scious of an undying spirit. The 
old Catholic painters put the soul of 
religion into their pictures,—for they 
felt it within themselves. 

There are two Titians—the Woman 
taken in Adultery, and a large moun- 
tainous landscape with the story of 
Jupiter and Antiope. The last is 
aks and striking, but not equal to his 
best; and the foaiter, we think, one 
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of his most exceptionable® pictures, 
both in character, and (we add) co- 
louring. In the last particular, itis 
tricky, and shows, instead of conceal- 
ing its art. The flesh is not trans- 
parent, but a transparency! Let us 
not forget a fine Snyders, a Boar- 
Hunt, which is highly’spirited and 
natural, as far as the animals are 


concerned ; but is patchy, and wants’ 


the tone and general effect that Rus 
bens would have thrown over it. In 
the middle of the right-hand side of 
the room, is the AZeeting of Jacob and 
Laban, by Murillo. It is a lively, 
out-of-door scene, full of bustle and 
expression ; but it rather takes us to 
tue tents and faces of two bands of 
gypsies meeting on a common heath, 
than carries us back to the remote 
times, places, and events, treated of. 
Murillo was the painter of nature, 
not of the imagination. ‘here is a 
Sleeping Child by him, over the door 
of the saloon (an admirable cabinet- 
picture), and another of a boy, a little 
spirited rustic, brown, glowing, “of 
the earth, earthy,” the flesh tho- 
roughly baked, as if he had come out 
of an oven; and he regards you with 
a look as if he was afraid you might 
bind him apprentice to some trade 
or handicraft, or send him to a 
Sunday-school; and so put an end 
to his short, happy; careless life— 
to his lessons from that great teacher, 
the Sun—to his physic, the air—to 
his bed, the earth—and to the spring 
of his very being, Liberty ! 

The first room you enter is filled 
with some very good and some very 
bad English pictures. There is Ho- 
garth’s Distressed Poet—the Death of 
Wolfe, by West, which is not so good 
as the print would lead us to expect 
—an excellent whole-length portrait 
of a youth, by Gainsborough— dA 
Man with a Hawk, by Northcote, and 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, 
by Sir Joshua. This Portrait, Lord 
Grosvenor bought the other day for 
1760/. It has risen in price every 
time it has been sold. Sir Joshua 
sold it for two or three hundred 
pounds to a Mr. Calonne. It was 
then purchased by Mr. Desenfans 
who parted with it to Mr. William 
Smith for a larger sum (we believe 
500/.); and at the sale of that gentle- 
man’s pictures, it was bought by Mr. 
Watson Taylor, the last proprietor, 
for a thousand guineas. While it 
was in the possession of Mr. Des- 
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enfans a copy of it was taken by a 
pupil of Sir Joshua’s, of the name of 
Score, which is now in the Dulwich 
Gallery, and which we always took 
for an original. The size of the ori- 
ginal was larger than this copy ; and 
there was a dead child painted at the 
bottom of it, which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds afterwards disliked, and he had 
the canvass doubled upon the frame 
to hide it. It has been let out again, 
but we did not observe whether the 
child was there. We think it had 
better not be seen. We never very 
much liked this picture; but that 
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but we may say, in reference to the 
pictures in Lord Grosvenor’s Collec- 


tion, and those at Cleveland-house, . 


that the former are distinguished 


most by elegance, brilliancy, and - 


high preservation; while those be- 
longing to the Marquis of Stafford, 


look more like old pictures, and have . 
a corresponding tone of richness and _ 


magnificence. We have endeavyour- 
ed to do justice to both, but we con- 


fess we have fallen very short even of’. 


our own hopes and expectations. 
W. H. 


STANZAS TO ———. 


Sphered in the stillness of those heavenly eyes 
The soul sits beautiful; the high white front, ‘ 
Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems a temple 
Sacred to holy thinking,—Evadne. 


I 


I knew not that the world contain’d 
A form so lovely as thine own ; 

Nor deem’d that where such beauty reign’d 
Humility would fix her throne. 

Por I had mark’d, where eyes were bright, 
Too well their owners knew their pow’r, 

And arm’d them with that dazzling light 
The sun emits at noontide’s hour : 

‘Too proud to veil 4 single ray, 
Or one effulgent glance surrender, 

And glittering with the blaze of day, 
And scorning twilight’s softer splendour. 


Il 


I knew not, where the form display’d 
Such symmetry and grace as thine, 
That intellect would lend its aid, 
And sentiment there raise her shrine. 
For I had mark’d where form and face 
Had beauty’s varied charms combined, 
‘There oft was wanting feeling’s trace— 
The beam of soul—the ray of mind. 
And vain has been each studied art, 
And futile ev’ry cold endeavour— 
The light that comes not from the heart 
A moment shines—then fades for ever. 


Ii. 
But I, at last, have turn’d from those 
’ Whom once I knew, to gaze on thee,— 
‘On thee, whose cheek’s divinest glows 
Reveal thy bosom’s purity. 
The summer-sky is calm—serene— 


The summer-ocean mildly fair, 
As if some bright—some heavenly scene 


In beauty were reflected there ;— 
And thus when on thy brow I gaze, 
And view the lights around it gleaming, 


They seem to be the living rays 
From heart, and soul, and spirit beaming, 
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may probably be our fault. We do not » 
wish to draw invidious comparisons ; _ 


, 


ba 
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To be forgotten, is almost as much 
the general lot as to die, yet few 
submit to this dreary particular of 
our common sentence without a hope 
of some mitigation and allowance. 
We will not yield to death tamely, 
we think: let him stop our present 
breath and take us from future ac- 
tion; our past lives at least, we 
fondly imagine, are beyond his reach 
—these we may make our proxies, 
our present and future, among the 
generations of men, and so secure 
a sort of being in this world, even 
when we hope to be breathing, think- 
ing, and enjoying, in a better. I 
have heard people say that they 
could think with more patience of 
dying, than of being buried; and I 
can understand their feeling in this 
respect. It is explicable, indeed, by 
that sympathy which quickens our 
tears and deepens our sobs at a 
burial—as if there was almost an- 
other death for one departed, in this 
his final abstraction from the sight of 
the living world. We feel as if there 
was a loss after death, and its com- 

letion was in the grave. To die 
is to forget; to be buried is to be 
forgotten. 

This horror of oblivion was not 
planted in our souls only to sadden 
us, it being, perhaps, the most 
powerful and permanent of all mo- 
tives to useful and honourable action. 
Let those, who would not be for- 

otten, deserve to be remembered. 

he achievements which tend most 
to raise the minds, to humanize the 
feelings, and improve the condition 
of men, are the best securities for a 
cherished and lasting life in their 
memories. There is no burial for 
the great benefactors of their kind. 
But the love of fame is an universal 
passion ; and it would be hard if 
some degree of the enjoyment were 
not permitted to the crowd who, 
wanting ability or opportunity, can- 
not exactly comply with the severe 
condition of deserving it. Attention 
must not be confined to those talkers 
only who have something to say. 
Every.one who has a tongue has his 
lingual rights—his vocal privileges. 


Even Mr. speaks, and there- 
upon is called ‘* the honourable 
Jury, 1823. 


gentleman.” The love of life may, 
in strictness, be defensible only, like 
the love of fame, as it is combined 
with the love and the power of being 
useful; yet would it be a harsh 
measure to put all those worthy per- 
sons to death, who have no reasons 
for being spared, except a simple 
fancy for being alive. As the mean- 
est has his pretensions to his life in 
the flesh, his decent pride of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, so he would 
do his little best to hold his inch of 
posthumous place; and if there be 
room, why turn him out? A joint 
boiled to-day and baked to-morrow, 
as life, and a name over a vestry- 
door or on anew pump, as immor- 
tality, are allowances which it is 
scarcely worth while to look grudg- 
ingly upon. As for me, who take 
my rank amongst the minnows, and 
not as a Triton either, I have a due 
fellow-feeling for their humble emu- 
lation and tiny pride ; and would for 
their benefit, passing without notice 
all the great bases of sterling and en- 
during fame, say a few words on 
the comparative value of those small 
foundations, to which they must 
trust the precarious fortunes of their 
after-lives and dignities. 

Publicity and permanency are the 
chief qualities, I imagine, which 
every one would desire in his monu- 
ment, or locum tenens, in this world ; 
but as these cannot often be found com- 
bined in such creations as are equal to 
the mediocrity of ordinary men, he 
must choose between them, or go with- 
out them, as his means may allow, or 
his fancy suggest. An epitaph, as being 
a special and exclusive illustration of 
your particular case, seems to be an 
obvious mode of notoriety ; and as 
it is open to the humblest aspirants, 
Gon there are always plenty of hands, 

believe, ready to undertake such 
things at so much a virtue,) it is na- 
turally in pretty general use and 
favour. Yet in truth it is but a 
poor perishable record, beneath the 
ambition of any one who courts 
even a moderate share of immorta- 
lity. We have no reason to com- 
plain of epitaphs, that they are nig- 
gardly and lukewarm in their notices ; 
to give them their due, they say 
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quite enough of us generally—but 
where is the security for their being 
believed and remembered, or read? 
A few complimentary stanzas may 
be delivered over to the keeping of 
print—and how are you the more 
famous for that? Who sees them? 
Who reads them? If you could 
make interest with some poet, safe 
in his own renown, to spare you a 
few lines, ‘ay thing would do,) you 
might, perhaps, come in amongst his 
minor pieces in some sweep-all edi- 
tion of his works, and so, as it were, 
be taken in tow down to future ages. 
I know no other means of keeping 
an epitaph afloat. 

The church-yard, that centre of 
universal interest and observation, 
should seem, in point of situation, 
not ill-recommended to the candi- 
dates for fame; yet, loaded as it is 
with sculptured stone and monu- 
mental brass, it can confer little dis- 
tinction either in degree or duration. 
Here is publicity more than enough ; 
but no individuality ; you are but 
one ina crowd ; your claims to notice 
are confounded with those of your 
fellows; while the whole mass of 
tombs affects the living, only as one 
great memento of general mortality. 
Then again the vulgarity of the 
place! It is not every one, were 
there the opportunity, who would 
be willing to travel to posterity with 
the canaille of the common grounds 
Not to insist upon this objection, 
there is the insecurity of possession 
to check our hopes and mortify our 
pride. An inscription is soon worn 
away, and who expects to be re- 
newed in the stone by his great- 
grand-children? The age of mar- 
tyrs is gone, and there is no “ Old 
Mortality’ who’ would waste his 
time upon us poor drones who die in 
our beds. I would not willingly 
expose myself to a charge of un< 
becoming levity towards any of the 
natural solemnities of this momentous 
subject. I have no such thought in 
my heart; but our whims and vani- 
ties —a good-humoured laugh at 
them can do no harm, I believe, 
whether they be on the earth or under 
it. [have my human right of a word 
on this topic, be it merry or other- 
wise: [I am a party concerned. It 
is not like the rich man sneering at 
the poor, or the proud man taunting 
the iumble: I claim no exemptions: 
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my turn will come. I cannot twit 
my neighbour with the meanness of 
being buried one of these days. We 
will move, however, to more open 
ground. 

It is by no means necessary, for 
the preservation of a name, that you 
should have a monument made ex-= 
pressly for yourself, with an imme-= 
diate reference in all its parts and 
intentions to your person and merits. 
There may be something flattering 
to the feelings in this sort of undi- 
vided greatness ; but, from the im- 
perfectness of man’s art, and the 
fragility of such materials as he can 
controul and combine, it is hum- 
blingly transitory, as I have shown ; 
not very lively or distinct, and, more= 
over, exceedingly expensive. There 
is a great variety of ready-made 
monuments in still life and inanimate 
nature, which, if they appear in 
themselves to have little concer 
with man’s good or evil fame, may 
yet be made pertinent to him by the 
consent and courtesy of society. If 
you will travel far enough, where 
such things are not already bespoke, 
you may, by the transference of your 
name, adopt, and identify yourself 
with, an island—a strait—a moun- 
tain—a promontory—or “ a queer 
hummock,’—and so go halves with 
them in the notice of the world. If 
monuments of this compound cha- 
racter are less personal, and excite 
less of present attention, than more 
appropriate works of statuary or 
sculpture, they are considerably 
cheaper, we must remember, ‘and, 
if not quite so vivacious, will carry 
you down into far more distant ages 
of time. Such forms of existence 
are somewhat too dull, I acknow- 
ledge, to please my fancy ; but tastés 
differ. It is not every one, indeed, 
who has interest to get such honours, 
who can take his place among the 
“© Croker Heads,” and “ Pitt Points,” 
and such lofty company; we, there- 
fore, of lower powers, must content 
ourselves with more petty and pe= 
rishable objects, which may, perhaps; 
compensate us for their greater frail- 
ty, by their greater liveliness, and 
their more constant and intimate 
communion with the eyes, and 
tongues, and thoughts of men. 

What think you of being a stage- 
coach with six insides, as The Wel- 
lington? This is a common vehicle 
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of fame, and, withits horn (trumpet), 
fame-like, is certainly a jolly, noisy, 
rattling, kind of remembrancer, that 
may make a man as notorious, over 
some hundred miles or so, on any of 
the great roads, as a moderate am- 
bition should desire. Your life must 
have a period in such a state—its 
journey’s end ; and as you are but a 
tenant at will, you are, of course, 
exposed to all the changes that are 
peculiar to that uncertain tenure. 
Not to mention the common wear 
and tear of wheels, there can be no 
comfortable reliance on the affection 
and fidelity of coach proprietors. 
Such people will be truckling to 
every flashy novelty of the passing 
hour; and no man should be sur- 
prised to see the Old Original Corn- 
wallis brightened up in a moment, 
without provocation or apology, into 
the New Opposition Canning. Ne- 
vertheless, this condition of being is 
better than nothing. 

Our horses, who perform so many 
hard services for us, are no bad 
hacks for our names. People of li- 
mited merits, at least, may trust 
themselves to worse reporters. Mr. 
M ’s bay colt Jones (1 forget 


the pedigree) will, if there ever was 
truth in two pair of legs, do incal- 
culably more towards the celebrity 
of the name it bears, than ever will 
be done for it by Mr. Jones. We 
honour these animals with our names, 
we are pleased to say; but that is 
as it may happen. What if the 
brute should turn out an Eclipse? 
Who would be the gainer then? I 
have a dog called after Lord ‘ 
and, unless his lordship be strangely 
scandalized, his vicegerent with a 
tail ----- but comparisons, they say, 
are odious. 

Some prefer a ship—a man-of- 
war—as their deputy ; and it is un- 
doubtedly an official, to which any 
man may be proud to confide his 
name, As.a three-decker, or a tight 
frigate, you might, by a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, be 
lifted on even to the utmost period 
(and a period there must be) of sub- 
celestial immortality. If you could 
engage for a smart war, a gallant 
action, and some great death on 
board, you would at once be mixed 
up with events for history,—become 


“booked,” as they say of a parcel, 
‘and sure of your place to the end of 
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time at least. There are other ca- 
sualties too, out of the ordinary 
course of service, that might raise 
you to very enviable distinction. 
Who would have thought of the 
marvellous chance that fell upon the 
old Northumberland? But luck like 
this no man has a right to calculate 
upon ; and, as the world goes, you 
might find your life as a ship neither 
very glorious nor very long—let 
me see—fifty years (at the outside) 
of easy sailing between Plymouth 
and the Downs, with an occasional 
trip to the West Indies and. back 
again; to which may be appended 
ten years more of a kind of second- 
ary existence, under jury-masts, or 
as a sheer hulk, and floating prison. 
This is about the best that you could 
reasonably hope for; and you must 
not conceal from yourself, that you 
might be prematurely dispatched by 
the common accidents of the sea, or 
hurried off in your prime by the dry- 
rot. Merchant ships I barely allude 
to, for they are scarcely fit for a 
gentleman’s use. No one, I presume, 
above a tallow-chandler, would desire 
to be the William of Yarmouth. 
A street—a town—(think of Ro- 
mulus)—are good monuments on 
_many accounts, independent of du- 
rability, and more dear to our feel- 
ings even than that very important 
quality. They are, as one may say, 
pleasant,. cheerful, monuments, that 
will keep a man’s name, not only 
alive always, but awake. For my 
part I should like very well to bea 
sSquare—a terrace—or a row; and 
should prefer them to a hill or a 
headland, on the principle of “ a short 
life and a merry one.” I might on 
any disastrous day be burned out by 
a fire, or expunged by other inter- 
lopers; but then as long as I was 
permitted to endure, how infinitely 
should I be looked at and talked of ! 
Never out of somebody or other's 
mouth from year’s end to year’s end 
—thousands of people continually 
inquiring after and trying to find me 
out ; and a bag-full of letters daily, 
with the same invariable reference to 
me! More homage might be done 
to my name during a single week as 
a street, than might be incident to 
it as a hill in five centuries. I can 
conceive no pleasure in moping out 
my immortality as an Egyptian de- 
sart, or an eternal mountain at the 
De . 
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North Pole. I have not the smallest 
wish to be Melville Island: I would 
rather be Houndsditch. I should not 
feel comfortable as Botany Bay: 
Waterloo 1 might put up with; but, 
if I had my free choice, I think I 
would be Hyde-Park-Corner. On 
the same grounds of preference, were 
I to live beyond the grave as a book, 
I would rather be some light, lively, 
volume, to be thumbed, and dog’s- 
eared, and tossed about from table 
to chair for my little term of fame, 
and then be forgotten for ever, than 
some huge folio, immortal and im- 
moveable, on the top shelf -the Pole 
of the library—dull region of prime- 
val dust, and perpetual cobwebs. 

There are people who have a 
strange fancy for trusting their names 
under the foundation-stone of a new 
bridge, or church, or free-mason’s 
lodge. I consider this to be the very 
worst scheme of fame that ever was 
invented. Fame!—it is wilfully 
hiding yourself from day; hoard- 
ing yourself up, in the blundering 
spirit of the miser, who at once se- 
cretes, and nullifies his gold. You 
may amuse yourself with the notion, 
that there you are snug and out of 
harm’s way for centuries; but if 
no body is to see, hear, or think of 
you, in your solitude, you are not a 
whit more alive, as it appears to me, 
under your stone, than in your 
coffin. It is in fact precisely burying 
yourself alive. If these structures 
tumbled to pieces with the same 
order and etiquette with which they 
are founded, you might, perhaps, 
be tumed up to the light again for a 
moment among some remote gene- 
rations of men—which would be 
pleasing ;—but, as they are not in 
the habit of going to ruin so method- 
ically, you would, in all probability, 
never be released from your confine- 
ment; aud, for any purposes of no- 
toriety, might as well be ending 
your days with Mr. Southey’s Arva- 
lan, “ ten thousand thousand fathoms 
down in an ice-rift.” No—heaven 
keep me and my friends from the 
foundation-stone of a bridge ! 

A portrait, on canvas or in stone, 
though not within the class of monu- 
ments ready-made, and free of cost, 
is yet a means of extending a little 
the natural allowance of life, which 
is within the reach of common men. 
I think little of it myself. Your 
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vanity may be gratified by leaving a 
representative so purely and exclu- 
sively personal to yourself; but the 
misfortune is, that these kind of 
trustees, while they may preserve 
your face, are very apt to lose your 
name. If you allow yourself to be 
transcribed by an inferior hand, you 
know very well that ere long your 
resting-place will be among the 
enigmatical lumber of some reper= 
tory of “ Marine Stores,”— the Capu- 
let’s tomb of such productions ; and 
if you apply to an artist of emi- 
nence, you may find his name so 
paramount and absorbing, as to carry 
you to posterity, not as Mr. B. or 
Mrs. W., but as “ a Lawrence,” or 
“an Owen.” Why should you let 
out your features for the benefit only 
of another’s reputation? If I were 
dead and gone, I would not give 
two-pence to be “a Titian ;’—And 
yet I would too; yes—yes—there 
must be something in that—a secret 
satisfaction—I only mean to say that 
such a distinction is not the road to 
glory. A portrait is a memorial 
rather for private or family affection, 
than for public fame. It should ne- 
ver travel from its native walls, and 
the tutelary partialities of its own 
friends and relations. At home, as 
a little ugly gentleman over the 
settee,” it may give a man a sort of 
immortality of domestic life—keep 
him warm in the love and esteem of 
his kindred, down to the remotest 
limit of tradition—even to his grand- 
children—and thenceforward hold 
him in preservation, to the end of 
colour and canvas, as an ancestor, 
at least, ora curiosity, perhaps, worth 
something for the cut of his coat 
and the tie of his neck-cloth. Once 
out of doors and at large, it is no 
longer a portrait, but a painting ; no 
longer you, but a fine piece of colour, 
or a noble design. 

There is one method, now I think 
of it, of introducing yourself to the 
public as a portrait, without change 
of place and consequent danger to 
your identity: —I allude to the 
agency of the sign-post. A sign is 
really no bad guardian and dispenser 
of aname: but it is not for the vul- 
gar, for those whom nobody knows. 
It cannot be made the founder of a 
name: a man must have done some- 
thing before he can take the place of 
the Saracen’s Head. As an accessary 
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to other. sources of fame, it is not 
beneath the consideration of any one 
who has an honest ambition to mul- 
tiply his acquaintance. The extra- 
genteel may affect to think it low— 
and why ?—what are their exquisite 
reasons? It may not add any mate- 
terial brilliancy to your rank among 
the best company in the higher re- 
gions—the “ dress walks” of fame; 
but, as a means of publishing your- 
self to the multitude, who have no 
access to the prouder evidences of 
your greatness, where will you find 
a more effective chaperon, or more 
useful master of the ceremonies? 
How many are there at this time of 
day, even among the polite and 
well-taught, who, ifthey would speak 
the truth, derive their liveliest im- 
pressions of old Benbow and Rod- 
ney from their honest faces swinging 
aloft, or staring steadily from their 
frames, at inn-doors and ale-houses ! 
Envy, rankling envy, must be at the 
bottom of their contempt, who pro- 
fess to despise such distinctions. 
Talk about low indeed! Who will 
make you a sign? You give your- 
self airs of haughtiness and self- 
denial, but—“<let me whisper in 
your lug—You're aiblins nae temp- 
tation.” The only sensible objection 
that I can propose to signs, as depo- 
sitories of our posthumous life, is 
the precariousness—the briefness of 
their reign. ‘Chey do in some in- 
stances maintain a specific symboli- 
zation with wonderful constancy, 
through all changes of time, men, 
manners, and customs; but it is 
rather in favour of abstractions— 
allegories—fictions —prodigies (what 
shall we caJl them?) than of any de- 
finite lady or gentleman. There will 
be no end to the Good Woman—no 
upper end worth talking of, cer- 
tainly ; the Green Man and Still is 
still green; and the King’s Head 
never dies; but the King of Prussia, 
I fear, is fading fast ; our first and 
second Georges look deadly dull, and 
dim, and pale; and the Duke of 
Cumberland (1 think it must be the 
Duke of Cumberland) has only a 
speck or two of horse—a rag of coat 
—a scrap of hat—half a face—a bit of 
sword, and a leg, to stand between 
him and oblivion. There is an excep- 
tion, and only one that occurs to me, 
‘to this law of signal death. The 
Shakspeare's Head ( just the head for 
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lasting) has not grown a day older 
within the memory of man. Yes— 
there is another—the Garrick’s Head 
(a very good head in its way) stands 
almost cheek by jowl with the im- 
mortal poet, and keeps itself young 
and fresh in the light of his coun- 
tenance. 

Cutting or scratching a name on a 
tree, a wall, or an inn-window, is, 
in the way of monument-making, the 
simplest and most unpretending deed 
that I can think of—the humblest 
exercise of the love of fame—of that 
great passion of high and low, which 
will work with a pin’s point, and has 
cumbered the earth with the pyra- 
mids. Yet how blind is our pride! 
how limited our foresight! Works 
thus insignificant—the labour of a 
minute—the merest hints of ambi- 
tion, have lived through more cen- 
turies than the proudest productions 
of human art and toil. On some of 
the walls of Pompeii (if I remember 
rightly) the scrawlings—the “ T. Jen- 
kins,” “ Ilove you,” and “ Burdett 
for ever,” of the Roman soldiers, are 
still visible—frail memorials, pre- 
served by the same catastrophe that 
buried the town and its people, and 
now brought to light, when the 
ETERNAL city has scarcely a vestige 
left of all that it con ESInE: of great, 
and good, and fair. In the little vil- 
lage of Bowness, on the Cumberland 
border of the Solway Firth, the tra- 
veller, if he have ardour enough to 
hunt for. them, may see here and 
there a smooth tablet of freestone 
(fragments from the Picts’ wall) set 
in like a picture on the unhewn front 
of a cottage or a barn, showing names, 
Roman names, as rudely cut, and 
nearly as old, as those at Pompeii, 
and whose authors, no doubt, as lit- 
tle calculated upon a reader outliving 
the era of Rome. 

I have pretty nearly exhausted, I 


believe, the whole catalogue of mo- 


numents, as supplied by the mate- 
rials and ingredients of our own 
world. ‘The heavens present a more 
barren field to our ambition. The 
fleeting clouds will not abide at our 
bidding ; and there are no points of 
note, or marks of difference—no rest- 
ing-places for us in the blue ether— 
the equal and infinite sky. The stars 


_are the only objects that we can se- 


parate and individualize, and they 


are all engaged. Oh! to have been 
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the moon--the sonnet-hallowed moon! 
But that is out of the question now : 
—she is the moon. I have not heard 
that comets have yet been appropri- 
ated by human vanity, and I see not 
why they should be disregarded. 
Their visits are few and far between ; 
but what a stir they make when they 
do come! The Prince Regent Co- 
met! it sounds as well as the Prince 
Regent Bath Coach. It is Fontenelle, 
I think, who observes, that “ as the 
very things (our monuments) which 
should secure us from death, moul- 
der away, and die after their man- 
ner—as a city—a province—nay, an 
empire, cannot be responsible for our 
immortality—it is no bad plan to 
give your name to astar, which lasts 
for ever.” The stars are creditable 
monuments, no doubt—sound funds 
in which to vest a name; but I do 
not see why they are better than any 
solid parts of our earth in sufficient 
quantity. A hill or a valley you 
might not be willing to trust—then 
choose a continent or a good bouncing 
island. He who adopts a star has a 
whole world to himself, which is 
certainly preferable to any part of a 
world; so much I grant; but the 
notion that the stars will be more 
durable as our monuments, than the 
four quarters of our own globe, is 
purely fanciful. Allowing them this 
precedence in stability, as an honour 
to themselves, as stars, it is still an 
enigma to me, how we are to perpe- 
tuate in them our mortal interests and 
vanities. We cannot conjecture what 
revolutions and catastrophes await 
those bodies; but, admitting that 
our dear planet is to perish first, 
how, after its dissolution, are we to 


‘preserve our names here or in the 


heavens? ‘There the stars are, to be 
sure, and may be; but where wil 
be our authority for the Jupiter and 
the Mars—the Liverpool and the 
Wellington, amongst them? No— 
when the earth tumbles to pieces, 
there is an end of the Georgium Sidus, 
as surely as of the Laureate’s hexa- 
meters. We must not confound the 
perishable name with the immortal 
star. Itis not as if our excellent mo- 
narch had become an indestructible 
part and parcel of this luminary. We 
Joyal earthites may be pleased to 
think so; but what may the moon- 
ites and the whole “starry host” say 


to such a notion? The star was, 
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before we discovered it, and we can-= 
not be permitted to name it, as if we 
had made it. A transitory conjunc= 
tion—a pretty compliment, perhaps, 
to both parties, during the natural 
life of this terraqueous globe—butno 
farther: the nature of things for- 
bids it. 

Yet I freely allow that, to our 
feelings and natural prejudices, the 
name and the thing are in most cases 
inseparable. Beachy Head is a lofty 
promontory on the Sussex coast ; and 
this same promontory is—is Beachy 
Head. There is nothing more to be 
said aboutit. It is the same with the 
names of persons. The name and the 
individual are so identified and con- 
fused—so co-existent, co-ordinate, 
and co-operative, that the imagination 
can scarcely separate them. They 
are one to all intents and purposes. 
Who is that gentleman?—Mr. Jones, 
And who is Mr. Jones? ‘There he 
stands. Turn them as you will, you 
cannot part them: they must be and 
die together. There are persons, in~ 
deed, who change their names, and, 
we are given to believe, live; but 
such self-desertion is a most barbar- 
ous and unnatural practice, to which 
I can scarcely concede my faith, and 
to which I never can reconcile my 
affections. I cannot help consider 
ing it as a kind of suicide. A man’s 
name is so much flesh of his flesh, 
particularly in the estimation of his 
friends, that he can scarcely get rid 
of it without blood-guiltiness. When 
my friend E——, is not E——,, or he, 
he is lost to me: I know him not ; 
he is a stranger; Mr. Anybody. By 
such an act of exchange (which, if it 
is not robbery, is murder in this in- 
stance), a man at least destroys all 
his past being—kills and buries a 
whole life of impressions, associa~ 
tions, and recollections, that were 
as real as himself. He begins again: 
he is another and not the same. Who 
is Lord Bexley? Mr. Vansittart that 
was—the deceased Mr. Vansittart. 
It is so: our habits and prejudices— 
in short, it zs so. Nay—you may say 
—there is Lord Bexley just as usual 
—semper idem :—but where is Mr. 
Vansittart? No—I enter my solemn 
protest against all such doings—such 
puzzling anomalies—such vicarious 
representations of ourselves. _ J can~ 
not allow a man to stand proxy for 
himself. Lord Bexley, or Mr. Van- 
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sittart either—or neither—as you 
please ; but not both, and both in 
ene. An addition, a partnership, 
in this particular, would be less of- 
fensive, perhaps, than an absolute 
change :—not that I approve even of 
this degree of tampering with our 
reality ; but of the two evils, or 
crimes, it is the least. A Co. might 
with a little use become endurable. 
It is best, however, to leave our- 
selves alone. 

Some people have a dislike to cer- 
tain titles in very great men, simply 
as titles, which derogate, they think, 
from the nobility of mind. They 
are not willing, for instance, that a 
fine poet should be alord. I do not 
agree with this sentiment to its ut- 
most extent. If the title has been 
Jong attached to the man—has long 
co-existed with his characteristic ac- 
tions, and personal adventures, it be- 
comes, not only not degrading, but 
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could not be withdrawn without vio- 
lence to our feelings. I could not 
bear that Lord Bacon, or Sir Isaac 
Newton, should give up even his 
name of mere rank; but if the grave 
were unfortunately open to court- 
honours, I could never submit with 
patience to Lord Shakspeare. He 
must be born again, or you could 
not lower him down to such a digni- 
ty without profanation. The man 
must have time to ennoble the title, 
or it may be worse than an encum- 
brance. It is a dangerous measure 
for a great man, as they say, to re- 
tire on a title: if he cannot begin, or 
at least go on, with one, he must 
be a loser by the accession—a loser 
of himself. His title can have no 
retrospective influence, except to 
darken and confound. The old man 
we knew ; the new lord is an experi- 
ment. 
R. A. 


AN HEIRESS IN JEOPARDY. 


How much of human hostility de- 
pends on that circumstance--distance ! 
If the most bitter enemies were to 
come into contact, how much their 
ideas of each other would be chasten- 
ed and corrected! They would mu- 
tually amend their erroneous impres- 
sions ; see much to admire and much 
to imitate in each other; and half 
the animosity which sheds its bane- 
ful influence on society would fade 
away and be forgotten. It was one 
day when I was about seven years 
old, after an unusual bustle in the 
family mansion, and my being ar- 
rayed in a black frock, much to my 
inconvenience, in the hot month of 
August, that I was told my asthma- 
tic old uncle had gone off like a 
Jamb, and that I was the heiress to 
ten thousand pounds per annum. This 
information, given with an air of in- 
finite importance, made no very 
great impression upon me at the 
time; and in spite of the circum- 
‘stance being regularly dwelt on by 
amy French governess at Camden- 
House after every heinous misde- 
meanour, I had thought little or no- 
thing on the subject, till at the age of 
eighteen I was called on to-bid adieu 


to Levizac and pirouettes, and hear 
my uncle’s will read by my guardian. 

It furnished me, indeed, with 
ample materials for thinking. Dr. 
Marrowfat’s face, neither human nor 
divine—I see it before me while 
I am writing—appeared positively 
frightful, while he recited its mon- 
strous contents. It appeared, that 
my father and uncle, though brothers, 
had wrangled and jangled through 
life; and that the only subject on 
which they ever agreed, was, to 
support the dignity of the Vavasour 
family. That in a moment of un- 
precedented unison, they had deter- 
mined, that, as the title fell to my 
cousin Edgar, and the estates to me, 
to keep both united in the family, 
we should marry. And it seemed 
whichever party violated these pre- 
cious conditions was actually de- 
pendent on the other for bread and 
butter. When I first heard of this 
pious arrangement, I blessed myself, 
and Sir Edgar cursed himself. A 
passionate, overbearing, dissolute 
young man, thought I, for a hus- 
band; for a husband of an orphan ; 
of a girl, who has not a neater rela- 
tion than himself in the world; who 
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has no father to advise her, no 
mother to support her. A professed 
rake too: who will merely view me 
as an incumbrance on his estate ; 
who will think no love, no confi- 
dence, no respect due to me; who 
will insult my feelings, deride my 
sentiments, and wither with unkind- 
ness the best affections of my nature ! 
No—I concluded, as my constitu- 
tional levity returned—I have the 
greatest possible respect for guardi- 
ans, revere their office, and tremble 
at their authority ; but to make my- 
self wretched merely to please them, 
No, no—I positively cannot think of 
it. 

Well,—Time, who is no respecter 
of persons, went on. ‘The gentleman 
was within a few months of being 
twenty-one; and, on the day of 
his attaining age, he was to say 
whether it was his pleasure ta fulfil 
the arrangement. My opinion, I 
found, was not to be asked. A rich 
and titled husband was procured for 
me, and I was to take him and be 
thankful. I was musing on my sin- 
gular situation, when a thought struck 
me.—Can I not see him and judge 
of his character, unsuspected by him- 
self? This is the season when he pays 
an annual visit to my god-mother,— 
why not persuade her to let me visit 
her zncog-? ‘The idea, strange as it 
was, was instantly acted on; anda 
week saw me at Vale-Royal, without 
carriages, without horses, without 
servants, to all appearance a girl of 
no pretensions or expectations, and 
avowedly dependent on a distant re- 
lation. 

To this hour, I remember my 
heart beating audibly as I descended 
to the dining room, where I was to 
see, for the first time, the arbiter of 
my fate; and I never shall forget 
my start of surprise, when a pale, 
gentlemanly, and rather reserved 
young man, in apparent ill-health, 
was introduced to me as the noisy, 
dissolute, distracting, and distracted 
baronet. Preciously have I been 
hoaxed, thought I, as, after.a long, 
and rather interesting conversation 
with Sir Edgar, I, with the other la- 
dies, left the room. Days rolled on 
in succession. Chance continually 
brought us together, and Prudence 
began to whisper, “ you had better 
return home.” Still I lingered—till 
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one evening, towards the close of a 
long téte-a-téte conversation, on my 
Saying, ‘that I never considered 
money and happiness as synonymous 
terms, and thought it very possible 
to live on 500 a year;” he replied, 
“One admission more—could you 
live onit with me? You are doubt- 
less acquainted,” he continued, with 
increasing emotion, “ with my un- 
happy situation; but not perhaps 
aware, that, revolting from a union 
with Miss Vavasour, I have resolved 
on taking orders and accepting a 
living from a friend. If, foregoing 
more brilliant prospects, you would 
condescend to share my retire- 
ment ”’ His manner, the mo- 
ment, the lovely scene which sur- 
rounded us, all combined against me ; 
and Heaven knows what answer I 
might have been hurried into, had I 
not got out,—with a gaiety foreign to 
my heart, “ I can say nothing to yon, 


till you have, in person, explained. 


your sentiments to Miss Vavasour.— 
See her at once.” ‘ But why?” he 
exclaimed, “ could seeing her again 
and again ever reconcile me to her 
manners, habits, and sentiments ? 
or any sum of money, however large, 
induce me to place at the head of my 
table a hump-backed bas-bleu in 
green spectacles?” “Hump-backed !” 
« Yes, from her cradle. But you 
colour. Do youknow her?” Ins 
timately. She’s my most particular 
friend!” “J sincerely beg your 
pardon. What an unlucky dog I 
am. I hope youre not offended ? ” 
« Offended? Oh no—not offended. 
Hump-backed, good Heavens !—not 
the least offended. _Hump-backed 
of all things in the world:” and I 
involuntarily gave a glance towards 
the glass. “I had no conception,” 
he resumed, as soon as he could col- 
lect himself, “ that there was any 
acquaintance.” ‘ The most intimate 
possible,” I returned; “ and I can 
assure you that you have been re- 
presented to her as the most disso- 
lute, passionate, awkward, ill-dis- 
posed young man breathing.” “ The 
devil!” Don’t swear; but hear 
me. See your cousin. You will find 
yourself mistaken. Further, at pre- 
sent, this deponent saith not;” and, 
with a face ludicrously distorted with 
an attempt to smile, when I was 
monstrously inclined to cry, I es- 
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caped to my own room. We did 
not meet again ; for the next morn- 
ing, in no very enviable frame of 
mind, I returned home. 

Not many weeks afterwards, Sir 
Edgar came of age. The bells were 
ringing blithely in the breeze—the 
tenants were carousing on the lawn— 
when he drove up to the door. My 
cue was taken. With a large pair 
of green spectacles on my nose, in a 
darkened room, near a table covered 
with ponderous volumes, I prepared 
for this tremendous interview. After 
hems and hahs innumerable, and 
with confusion the most distressing 
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to himself and the most amusing to 
me, he gave me to understand, he 
could not fulfil the engagement made 
for him, and regretted it had ever 
been contemplated. «No, no,” said 
I, in a voice that made him start, 
and drawing up the blinds, «No, 
no, it is preposterous to suppose, Sir 
Edgar Vavasour would ever connect 
himself with an ill-bred, awkward, 
hump-backed girl.” Exclamations 
and explanations, laughter and rail- 
lery—intermixed with more serious 
feclings—followed ; but the result of 
it all was—that—that—that—we are 
married. ELuen. 


POEM, 
FROM THE DUTCH OF JACOB WESTERBAEN, 


A Poet of the Seventeenth Century ; the strenuous Defender of Olden Barncvelt, 
De Groot, and other great but unfortunate Statesmen. 


Denckt niet dat den lieven geur, 
En de klenr 
Van uw bloosend—roode wangen 
Uw altijd sal blijven bij 
So Jang gij 
Uwe bloempjes noch laet hangen, 


1. 
Think not that the dear perfume 
And the bloom 
Of those cheeks, divinely glowing, 
Ever shall remain to thee 
While there be 
None for whom those flowers are blowing. 


2. 
By the eglantine be taught 
How ’tis sought 
For its bloom and fragrance only : 
Is not all its beauty past 
When at last 
On the thorn ’tis hanging lonely ? 


3. 
Maidens are like garden bowers* 
Fill’d with flowers, 
* In this and the subsequent verse, the author appears to have had Catullus’s Carmen 
Nuptiale in his mind, although he has, in a delicate and masterly manner, varied the 
idea :— 


‘¢ Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aur, firmat sol, educat imber: 
Multi illum pueri, multe optavére puella < 
Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, null optavére puelle : 
Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est. 
Cum castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis.” 
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Which are spring-time’s choicest treasure ; 
While the budding leaves they bear 
Flourish there, 
They will be a source of pleasure. 


4. 
But whene’er the lovely Spring 
Spreads her wing, 
And the rose’s charms have fleeted ; 
Nor those Jately-valued flowers, 
Nor the bowers, 
Shall with former praise be greeted. 


5. 
While Love’s beam in woman’s eyes 
Fondly lies, 
All the heart’s best feelings telling, 
Love will come, (a welcome guest !) 
And her breast 
Be his own ecstatic dwelling. 


6. 
But when envious Time takes arms 
*Gainst her charms, : 
All her youthful graces spurning, 
Love, who courted beauty’s ray, 
Steals away, | 
Never thinking of returning. 


Maidens! who man’s suit deride, 
And whose pride 
Scorns the hearts that bow before ye, 
From my song this lesson leam: 
Be not stern 


To the Lovers who adore ye. Wola): 
SONNET. ‘ 
Sweet brook ! I’ve met thee many a summer’s day, h 


And ventur’d fearless in thy shallow flood, \ 
And rambled oft thy sweet unwearied way, " 
*Neath willows cool that on thy margin stood, \ 
With crowds of partners in my artless play— \ 
Grasshopper, beetle, bee, and butterfly— 
That frisk'd about as though in merry mood 
To see their old companion sporting by. 
Sweet brook ! life’s glories then were thine and mine ; 
Shade clothed thy spring that now doth naked lie: 
On thy white boiling sand the sweet woodbine 
Darken’d and dipt its flowers—I mark, and sigh, 
And muse o’er troubles, since we met the last, 
Like two fond friends whose happiness is past. 


Percy GREEN. 
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SPANISH ROMANCES. 
No. IV. 


Mr. LockuarrT appears to have 
translated all his Specimens of An- 
cient Spanish Poetry from secondary 
sources; and his observations are 
pically rather tinged with the co- 
ouring of those by whom they were 
suggested, than distinguished for 
originality, or founded on an inti- 
mate knowledge of the old poetical 
literature of Spain. His opinions as 
to the age of different compositions 
are almost always erroneous. The 
proofs he gives in favour of antiquity, 
are generally satisfactory evidence 
of a modern origin ; quotations made 
to show the imperfection of versifi- 
cation, rather demonstrate its great 
refinement. The nature, nay, the 
very existence, of that vowel rhyme 
the asonante) which is peculiar to 
panish song, seems unknown to 
him. It is strange that he should 
not have been alive to the recurring 


harmony of this remarkable vibra- 
tion; for it runs, in almost every 
case, through a whole composition ; 
and so far from carelessness or laxity 
in this particular, among the com- 
posers, or the repeaters, of the 
Spanish ballads, there is scarcely an 
ear in the Peninsula so dull as not 
immediately to detect a false or care- 
less rhyme. The asonantes are of 
modern date compared with the con- 
sonantes, the full or consonant rhyme. 
They are used in almost all narrative 
poetry; they are the common ve- 
hicle of the drama, and of poetical 
romance ; and are generally used by 
the repentistas for their extempora- 
neous compositions. ‘The variety of 
sounds which attaches to the English 
vowels, makes our language very ill 
adapted for conveying a correct no- 
tion of their character; yet it is, 
perhaps, worth an attempt. 


EN EL VALLE DE PISUERGA. 


En el yalle de Pisuerga 
vide entre pefias un angel, 
en una serrana hermosa 
del Cielo de Manganares, 
los arroyos de la sierra 
por ser sus espejos nacen, 
y por llegar se despenan 
y llegan hechos cristales. 
descolorida del rostro, 
melancolica no sale 
por las mudangas que tiene 
de ver las fiestas y bayles. 
con la soledad se alegra, 
tristeza le satisfaze, 

» a todos juzga por unos 
a los bienes y a los males. 


de sus amigas vencida 
dando flores bajé al valle, 
4 ver las fiestas que hazian 
las zagalas y zagales. 

un serrano forastero, 

que no vino 4 ver de balde, 
que de verla enternecido 
dangé por sus ojos graves. 
y despues con regozijo 
bailaron los naturales 
aquesto cantando al son 
de los olmos y los sauzes = 


De nieue serrana teneis la color 
deven ser las cenizas del fuego de amor. 
Sylva de Romances. 


IN THE VALE OF PISUERGA. 


Asonantes (a. ¢.) 


In the vale of Pisuerga, 

*Midst the rocks I saw an angel, 
*T was a lovely mountain maiden 
"Neath the heaven of Manzanares. 


Every river, every streamlet, 

Flow’d to be her silvery glasses, 

Hurrying from their beds to meet her ;—— 
Crystals in the gentle valley. 

But her cheeks are pale and gloomy, 
Chill’d by melancholy sadness, 

Careless she of all around her, 

Sports, and songs, and joyous dances. 
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Solitude is her enjoyment, 

And to her the day is darkness, 

Good and evil—bliss and suffering, 
Neither wounds.and neither gladdens. 
Fellow maidens now invite her, | 
Flower-crown’d to the vale she hastens, 
Witnessing the laughing revels, 

Swains and nymphs alike partakers. 
Then there came an unknown shepherd, 
Thither not in vain he wander’d: 
When he saw the nymph of beauty, 
How his eyes with passion sparkled ! 
But the dance is still continued, 

And the shepherd, as he watch’d her, 
To the song of oaks and willows, 

Thus her tale to heaven related: 


Virgin, thy cheeks as the snow are white, 
They are ashes sure of love's fire so bright. 


AY DIOS QUE BUEN CAVALLERO. 


Ay dios que buen cavallero, - 
el maestre de Calatraya 

y cuan bien corre los Moros 

por la vega de Granada, 


y en esas puertas de Elvira, 
mete el puiial y la langa 
las puertas eran de hierro 
de parte a parte Ja pasa. 


Guerras de Granda, 
I. 30. 


desde la fuente del pino 
hasta Ia sierra Nevada. 


Gop! WHAT A NOBLE CAVALIER ! 
Asonantes (a. a.) 
God! what a noble cavalier, 
The cavalier of Calatrava ; 
How bravely did he drive the Moor 
Across the vega of Granada: 
Even from the fountain of the pine 
Up to the very hill Nevada. 
Elvira’s iron gates* he broke 
With sword and lance well temper’d, valiant ; 
‘They were of iron—yet he forced 
His passage through—they form’d no rampart. 


Mr. Southey is certainly right, and 
Mr. Lockhart as certainly wrong, in 
his view of the antiquity of the 
historical romances. ‘The internal 
and external evidences are quite con- 
clusive. The language is, almost 
without exception, that of the six- 
teenth century; and it would be 
exceedingly difficult to discover any 
historical ballad bearing marks of 
any period previous to the fifteenth. 
The authors of many of them are 
known, and they are principally of 
the epoch of Lope and Gongora. In 
fact both these poets were great ro- 
manceros. Then again, the histori- 
cal errors, the anachronisms, the ab- 
surd fables, the confusion of names 
and things which we meet with at 


every step, demonstrate that they were 
written at a period remote from the 
events they describe. It is a sad 
office to destroy the delusions which 
enshrine the names of the early sub- 
jects of romance, to mar a thousand 
sweet fancies, and disturb countless 
bright associations. The poet is 
better off than the chronicler; he 
may let the ‘ fair fruit” grow on 
the branches of imagination, and 
admire and enjoy it,—while it fades 
on the eye, and is ashes to the taste of 
the too curious and prosaic observer. 
Many a hero, to doubt of whose 
exploits would be heresy in Spain, 
must be struck off the pages of 
history, to which he has been trans- 
ferred from those of romance ; yet 


* The iron gates of Elvira still remain at Granada. 
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who would relinquish the magic in- 
fluence of Pelayo’s name? NotI. 
That many of the Moorish ballads 
are founded on traditions which had 
come down from the period to which 
they refer, and that some scraps are 
almost verbal translations from the 
Arabic, is very probable, though I 
do not recollect any thing more than 
a general resemblance between the 
fragments of Moorish poetry which 
are in existence, and the ballads of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
The introduction of Christian super- 
stition, or Spanish customs, into the 
Moorish ballads, instead of being 
interpolations, as they are deemed 
by Mr. Depping, are proofs of a 
Spanish origin. In truth, the Moors 
had no Spanish poetry ; for the Cas- 
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tilian language was, according to 
the concurrent.testimony of contem- 
poraneous authors, almost extinguish- 
ed in the provinces under the Mus- 
sulman sway, by the universality of 
the Arabic language of their masters. 
The names of at least two hundred 
Spaniards are preserved, whose writ- 
ings were all in the Arabic tongue. 
The lasting and imposing influence of 
the Moors, leaving with the Spaniards 
recollections of magnificence and 
beauty, which served to illustrate and 
to elevate their own proud feelings, 
will account for the Orientalism which 
lingers about their compositions, and 
which is preserved even in the beau- 
tiful ballads of Nicolas Moratin, who 
died, as it were, but yesterday. 


a 


Mientras duerme mi nifia 

zefiro alegre 

sopla quedito 

no la recuerdes. 
Sopla manso viento 

al sueiio suaye 

y enseiia 4 ser grave 

4 tu movimiento : 

dame el dulce aliento 

que entre perlas finas 

4 gozar caminas 

y ufano vuelve, 


sopla quedito 
no la recuerdes. 


Mira no despierte 
del suefio en que duerme 
que temo que el yerme 
causaré mi muerte = 
dichosa tu suerte 
dichosa tu estrella 
que 4 niifia tan bella 
halagar mereces : 

- sopla quedito 


no la recuerdes. Bohl, N. 268. 


Mr. Lockhart’s verses are often very beautiful, but it is absurd to call 


such renderings as these ¢ranslations. 


While my lady sleepeth, 
- The dark blue heaven is bright, 

Soft the moonbeam creepeth 
Round the bower all night. 

Thou gentle, gentle breeze, 
While my lady slumbers, 

Waft lightly through the trees 
Echoes of my numbers, 

Her dreaming ear to please. 


- Should ye, breathing numbers, 
That for her I weave, 
Should ye break her slumbers, 
’ _ All my soul would grieve. 
Rise on the gentle breeze 
And gain her lattice height 
O’er yon poplar trees ; 
But be your echoes light 
As hum of distant bees, 
_ All the stars are glowing 
In the gorgeous sky, 
__ In the stream scarce flowing 
Mimic lustres lie: - 
_ Blow gentle, gentle breeze, 
_ But bring no cloud to hide 
Their dear resplendencies ; 
Nor chase from Zara’s side 
~ Dreams bright and pure as Banetsy 
P. ° 


While my maiden is sleeping,—Blow 
softly, thou cheerful zephyr.—Wake her 
not. 


Blow, thou gentle wind, and lull her to 
rest.—Check thy swift course.—Give me 
thy soft breath which goes forth in joy 
among fine pearls (dews) and calmly re- 
turns.—Blow softly ; wake her not. 


O wake her not from her visions of 
sleep; her seeing me would be my death. 
—O blessed is thy lot! O blessed is thy 
star! that canst delight so fair a maiden- 
—Blow softly ; wake her not. 
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GALERITAS DE ESPANA. 


Galeritas de Espafia 
parad los remos 
para que descanse 
mi amado preso. 


Galeritas nuevas 
que en el mar soberbio 
levantais las olas 
de mi pensamiento 
pues el yiento sopla 
navegad sin remos 
para que descanse 
mi amado preso. 

En el agua fria 
encendeis mi fuego 
que un fuego amoroso 
arde entre los hielos : 
quebrantad las olas 
y volad con viento 


para que descanse 
mi amado preso. 


Plegue 4 Dios quedeis 
entre peiias firmes ” 
defendiendo el paso 
de algun breve estrecho 
y que esteis paradas 
sin tener encuentro 
para que descanse 
mi amado preso. 


Plegue 4 Dios que os manden 
pasar el invierno 
ocupando el fondo 
de un tranquilo seno 
y que sin quebranto 
os volyais al puerto 
para que descanse 


mi amado preso. Bohl, N.153 


His Song of the Galley is pauely “¢ free and easy,” and its most obvious 


thoughts are misunderstood. 


Ye mariners of Spain, 

Bend strongly on your oars, 
And bring my love again, 
For he lies among the Moors. 
Ye galleys fairly built 

Like castles on the sea, 

O great will be your guilt 

If ye bring him not to me. 
The wind is blowing strong, 
The breeze will ease your oars ; 
O swiftly fly along, 

For he lies among the Moors. 
The sweet breeze of the sea 
Cools every cheek but mine ; 
Hot is its breath to me, 

As I gaze upon the brine. 
Lift up, lift up your sails, 
And bend upon your oars ; 

O lose not the fair gale, 

For he lies among the Moors. 


Tt is a narrow strait, 

T see the blue hills over ; 

Your coming I’ll await, 

And thank you for my lover. 

To Mary I will pray 

While ye bend upon your oars ; 

*Twill be a blessed day, 

If ye bring him from the Moors. 
P. 182. 


Ye galleys of Spain, stop your oars.— 
Let my beloved captive repose. 


Fair galleys! that drive the waves of my 
thoughts over the proud sea.—The wind is 
blowing, move on without your oars, that 
my beloved captive may repose. 


Even from the cold waters ye kindle my 
fires ; for the fires of love burn even amidst 
frosts.—Break up the waves, fly with the 
wind, that my beloved captive may repose. 


Would to God ye were thrown upon the 
firm cliffs, or guarding the passage of some 
narrow strait, or that ye were resting 
without adventure, that my beloved cap- 
tive might repose. 


Would to God ye were sent to pass the 
winter in the tranquil bosom of a deep bay, 
and that undamaged ye might return to the 
port, that my beloved captive might repose. 


This diffuseness cannot, however, 
be complained of in many of the 
compositions, for they are sometimes 
reduced into a very small compass. 
The romance of Count Alarcos, for 
example, which contains more than 
four hundred octosyllabic verses in 
the original, occupies only six-and- 
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thirty four-line stanzas in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s translation. 

The nationality of the Spaniards— 
and the geographical position of 
their country, to which that na- 
tionality is in many respects owing, 
have preserved, even down to the 
present day, many of the character- 
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istics of the age of chivalry. The 
respect and devotion with which the 
fair sex are treated are quite re- 
markable. ‘“ I kiss your feet, my 
lady !” is the accustomed salutation. 
A woman is a sacred object, and the 
very meanest Spaniard would shrink 
with horror from any the slightest 
outrage committed on a female.— 
“ Manos blancasnoofenden,” “ White 
hands can never offend,” is the uni- 
versal consolation, even when femi- 
nine indiscretion becomes ungentle. 
Down to the time of Charles JIT., it 
was the custom in many of the south- 
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ern provinces of Spain, for a gen- 
tleman to bend on one knee whenever 
a lady addressed him. The Spanish 
drama is crowded with incidents, and 
beautiful sketches and sentiments, 
founded on the extraordinary influ- 
ence of woman. The power of beauty, 
«© Armas dela Hermosura,” and the 
divinity of kings, “ A ser rey en- 
seia un angel,” are the two great 
subjects of the Spanish stage. 

Hear the language of an amorous 
poet of the fifteenth century, in an 
epistle to his absent fair : 


ANDA VE CON DILIGENCIA, 


; Anda ve con diligencia 
triste papel! do te mando, 
y llega con reverencia 
ante la gentil presencia 
de quien quedo contemplando : 
si preguntare por mi 
responders con desmayo, 
senora, cuando parti 
con mas desmayos le vi 
que letras comigo trayo. 

Y si digere porque 
diras que por su deseo 
que en pensar que me aparté 
do mirar no la podré 
mil muertes morir me veo: 
y si dice no so yo 
quien le da penas tan tristes, 
tu dir4s el me juré 
que ninguna lo prendié 
despues que vos lo prendistes. 


Si te preguntare mas 
¢ sa querer es cual solia ? 
aqui le responderds, 
sefiora, siempre jamas 
en su firmeza porfia : 
y dondequiera que est 
en vos piensa, y en vos mira 
cuando viene y cuando va: 
tan bien acd como alla 
sé queja, muere y suspira. 
Y si quisicre saber 
como vivir he podido, 
di que yivo por tener 
esperanza de volver 
en aquel gozo perdido : 
que si de él me despidiera 


segun la pena he sentido 
ninguna vida yiviera, 

pues de la muerte ya fuera 
mas de mil veces yencido, 


Desque digas el tormento 

» tan amargo en que me dejas, 

remira con ojo atento 

como hace sentimiento 

de mis angustias y quejas : 

y mira si se entristece, 

si pierde 6 cobra color, 

y mira si te aborrece 

y mira si mengua 6 crece 

en su gesto el dolor. 


Y mira si te recibe 
con desden 6 aficion, 
y mira bien si concibe 
del datio de quien te escribe 
amorosa compasion : 
mira si huye de ti 
si te ve, si te olvida, 
mira si hace de si 
despues que de ella parti 
mudanza con la partida. 


Mira si tiene placer 
mira si tristes enojos 
y mira por conocer 
su querer y no querer 
en lo que miran sus ojos = 
y mira bien en quejar 
lo que de mi daiio sea, 
y mira sepas contar 
lo que podiste mirar, 
cuando con ella me vea. 
Soarez. Cancionero de Valencia, 1511. 


GO GENTLE MISSIVE. 


Go gentle missive,—go and greet 

With mournful words and gloomy mien 

My lady—lay thee at her feet, 

In that benignant presence sweet :— 

Queen of my thoughts and memory’s queen ;— 
Tf she shall ask a word of me, 

Say,—with a pale and tear-wet cheek, 

« O lady! when I left him, he 

Utter'd more sighs of misery 

Than letters on my pages speak !” 
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If she shall ask thee, missive! why? 

Say, .“ Lady! ’twas the thought that thou 
Hadst fled,—to where his eager eye 

Can catch no light, can find no joy 

From thy blest smile of glory—now.” 

And if she add—“ Some other maid, 

Some other maid, this dream has wrought ;” 
Say that I swore—and wildly said, 

I ne’er affection’s vow betray’d, 


' Nor stain’d its thoughts with other thought. 


If she shall ask thee, missive! more :— 
Ts he still faithful—is he true?” 

Say, “‘ Lady! By the stars he swore, 
And told thy countless beauties o’er, 
That time such love should ne’er subdue: 
Where’er he goes, where’er he stays, 


-~He thinks of thee,—to thee he flies ; 


And when he stops, and when he strays, 
To thee he turns his fetter’d gaze, 
And mourns—and faints—and weeps—and sighs.” 


Then she will ask thee, missive! how 

Life such a train of woes can bear ? 

And thou wilt say—“ ’Tis hope’s bright glow 
That fans his love,—and dreams that thou 
Wilt sympathize at last and share:” 

Say— Though there’s doubt and fear in this, 
Yet—on such hopes the soul will dwell, 

Or else this shadowy heaven of bliss, 

Where one soft beam of sunrise is, 

Would darken into hopeless hell.” 


And when thy honest tongue reveals 

These pangs my inner heart which tear, 
Watch if one look of pity steals— 

Mark what she thinks, and what she feels, 
As pictured in her changing air : 

Read every look, and every glance, 

Each blush that comes, each blush that goes, 
The changes of her countenance, 

And if thy presence seems to enhance 

The darkness of the cheek-throned rose. 


And mark if thou a welcome find, 
Orif thou meet with cold disdain : 
Then note, if on the maiden’s mind, 
A single gentle thought enshrined, 
Breathes love’s soft pity on my pain ; 
Mark if she stay—ycet seems to fly— 
If she forget—or welcome thee— 
And tell me if the maiden’s eye 
Shine brightly as in days gone by, 
When last she said Farewell! to me. 


Then tell me—is her heart elate, 

Or if her breast with sorrow swell,— 

And mark with eager glance her gait, 

And if she love, and if she hate, 

Which her oft-changing eye shall tell. 

And O! be eloquent—and say, 

How thy poor master pines alone, 

And let thy memory bear away 

All that my eyes shall see the day 

When we shall blend, bright thought! as one. 
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LOs RAYOS LB OUENTA AL SOL. 


Los rayos le cuenta al sol 
con un peyne de marfil 
la bella Iacinta un dia 
que por mi dicha la vi 
en la verde orilla 

del Guadalquivir. 


La mano oscurece al peine 
mas que mucho si el Abril 
le vio oscurecer los lirios 
que blancos suelen salir 
en Ia verde orilla 
del Guadalquivir. 


Los pajaros 1a saludan 
porque piensan (y es asi) 
que el sol que sale en Oriente 
buelve otra vez 4 salir 
en la verde orilla 
del Guadalquivir. 

Por solo un cabello el sol 
de sus rayos diera mil 
Solicitando invidioso 
el que se quedaba alli 
en la verde orilla 
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del Guadalquivir—Gongora, ii. 135. 


SHE STOOD WITH AN IVORY COMB. 


She stood with an ivory comb, and told 
Awakening Pheebus’ locks of gold— 

I saw her then—how sweet to see, 
What a bright hour of bliss for me! 

As she stood by the verdant river, 

The flowing Guadalquivir. 


If her hand were fairer than lily-flowers 
That palely smile on the April hours, 

The ivory comb seem’d dark compared 
To her whiter hand and arm, when bared, 
As she stood by the verdant river, 

The flowing Guadalquivir. 


The birds were singing their songs anew, 
They thought the sun—and, oh! ’twas true,— 
Was waking again the glorious east, 
Summon’d unwonted from his rest, 

When she stood by the verdant river, 

The flowing Guadalquivir. 


That sun for a tress of hers had given 
A thousand brightest beams of heaven: 
And look’d—to wonder—and adore, 
As when he stood in heaven of yore— 
She walked by the verdant river, 

The flowing Guadalquivir. 


These compositions breathe the kindest and the warmest affections, and 


often touch the most susceptible chords of sympathy. 


SI MUERO EN TIERRAS AGENAS. 


¢Si muero en ticrras agenas 
lejos de donde nact 
quien habré dolor de mi? 


Si muero en este destierro 
4 que yo fui condenado 
no merece tan gran yerro 
ser planido ni lorado : 
pues si yo lo he procurado 
y toda la culpa fui: 
¢ quien habra dolor de mi ? 


Tu tarde podras dolerte 
que estas mui lejos si mucro 
yo tan cerca de la muerte 
que cada rato la espero: 
€n aquel punto postrero 
pues tu no estar4s alli: 

2 quien habr& dolor de mi ? 


Jury, 1823. 


Si muero como esta cierto 
de vos, mis ojos ausente 


¢ quien sentira el verme muerto 


y tan miserablemente 

en tierra tan diferente 

de aquella donde naci: 

¢ quien habr4 dolor de mi ? 


é Quien no la tuvo consigo 
adonde busca piedad ? 
¢ quien a sise fué enemigo 
para que quiere amistad ? 
pues huvo tal necedad 
y tan imprudente fui 
é quien habré dolor de mi ? 


Antwerp, Cancionero, p. 399. 
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IP I IN FOREIGN LANDS SHOULD DIE. 


If I in foreign lands should die, 
Far from the scenes of infancy, 
Who, who will pity me? 


If in this exile dark and drear, 

To which my fate has doom’d me now, 
I should unnoticed die—what tear, 
What tear of sympathy will flow? 

For I have sought an exile’s\woe, 

And fashion’d my own misery : 

Who then will pity me? 


Then thou wilt weep—but Jate—for thou 
Art far away if I should die:— 

And Death, with frowns upon his brow, 
Seems calling me impatiently— 

To whose fond bosom shall I fly, 

For thou wilt far divided be— 

Who then will pity me? 


Yes! -I shall die—for thou art far, 

Far from my eye, though near my thought, 
Die where-no weeping mourners are— 

No mourners—none—for thou art not: 
How different there thy minstrel’s lot, 

Far from the scenes of infancy— 

Who then shall pity me? 


He dealt no mercy,—where should he, 
O! where should he sweet mercy seek ? 
He was his own heart’s enemy— 

O! why to him should friendship speak ? 
They who love’s holy bondage break, 
Will feel its vengeful enmity : 

Who, who shall pity me? 


Nothing can be more natural and touching than the representations and 


the expression of feminine affection. 


CON EL VIENTO MURMURAN- 


Con el viento murmuran 
madre, las hojas, 

y al sonido me duermo 
bajo su sombra. 


Sopla un manso viento 
alegre v suave, 
que mueyve la nave 
de mi pensamiento : 
dame tal contento 
que me parece, 
que el cielo me ofrece 
bien 4 deshora, 


y al sonido me duermo 
bajo su sombra. 


Si acaso recuerdo 
me hallo entre flores, 
y de mis dolores 
apenas me acuerdo : 
de vista los pierdo 
del sueiio vencida. 

y dame la vida 
el son de las hojas, 
y al sonido me duermo 
bajo su sombra. 
Romancero de 1604, 


MOTHER, List! FOR THE GENTLE BREEZE. 


Mother, list! for the gentle breeze 

Among the branches blows: 

I, ‘neath the shades of the whispering trees, 
And their music, will repose. 


O the sweet breeze, nor loud nor strong, 
Is whispering peace to me: 

And bears my bark of thought along 
The interminable sea— 
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And a sense of pleasure fills my soul 

As the restless waves of passion roll;— 

And my eye sweet visions of comfort sees 
Shining around my woes— 

And, ‘neath the shades of the whispering trees, 
And their music, I repose. 


And if in such bright and blessed hours 

A thought of sadness come, 

I look, and a thousand fragrant flowers 

In all their beauty bloom ; 

And in that Eden of peace and rest 

A heavenly visitor soothes my breast ; 

And my soul awakes to extasies, 

When my eyes in darkness close: 

And, ‘neath the shades of the whispering trees, 
And their music, I repose. 


DEL ROSAL VENGO, MI MADRE, 


Del rosal yengo, mi madre, 
vengo del rosale. 

A riberas de aquel vado, Viera estar rosal florido. 
viera estar rosal granado : cogi ross con sospiro : 
yengo del rosale. vengo del rosale, madre 

A riberas de aquel rio, vengo del rosale. 
viera estar rosal florido : Gil Vicente. 
yengo del rosale. 


I COME FROM THE ROSE-GROVE, MOTHER. 


I come from the rose-grove, mother, 
I come from the grove of roses. 


Go to the banks where the streamlet flows, 
There you may gather the damask rose: 
I come from the grove of roses. 


Go to the vale where the river is flowing, 
There you may see the rose-trees blowing : 
I come from the grove of roses. 


I saw the rose-grove blushing in pride, 

I gather'd the blushing rose—and sigh’d— 
I come from the rose-grove, mother, 

I come from the grove of roses. 


DICEN QUE ME CASE YO. 


Dicen que me case yo: 6 quizi mal empleada 
no quiero marido, no. la gracia que dios me dié : 


Mas quiero vivir segura no querido marido, no. 


en esta sierra 4 mi soltura 
que no estar en ventura 


No es ni serf nacido 
tal para ser mi marido, 


apres Ay aE y pues que tengo sabido 
q tir que Ia flor yo me la sé: 
Madre, no seré casada no quiero marido, no. 
por no ver yida cansada, Juan de Linares. 


THEY SAY THEY'LL TO My WEDDING GO, 


They say they'll to my wedding go, 
But I will haye no husband—no ! 


T'll rather live serene and still 

Upon a solitary hill, 

Than bend me to another’s will, 

And be aslave in weal or woe: 

No! I will haye no husband—no! 
K2 
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No! mother! I’ve no wish to prove 
The doubtful joys of wedded love— 
And from those flowery pathways rove 
Where innocence and comfort grow— 
No! I will have no husband—no ! 


And heaven, I’m sure, ne’er meant that he 
Should thy young daughter’s husband be: 
We have no common sympathy— 

So let youth’s bud unbroken blow— 

For I will have no husband—no! 


FUENTECILLAS QUE RETS, 


¢ Fuentecillas que reis y los pefiascos buscais ; 
y con Ia arena jugais donde vais ? si reposais donde en calma durmis 
pues de Tas flores huis porque correis y os cansais ? 


* Francisco de Borja. 
YE LAUGHING STREAMLETS, SAy. 
Ye laughing streamlets, say, 
Sporting with the sands, where do ye wend your way 
From the flowrets flying, 
To rocks and caverns hieing: 
When ye might sleep in calmness and peace, 
Why hurry thus in wearying restlessness P 


QUE NO COGERE YO VERBENA. 


Que no cogere yo verbena sino penas tan crueles 
la majiana de San Juan cual jamas se cogeran 
pues mis amores se van. pues mis amores se van. 
Que no cogeré yo claveles Romancero de 1604. 


madre selva ni mirabeles : 
I WILL NOT GATHER THE VERVAIN SWEET- 


I will not gather the vervain sweet, 
Though ’tis San Juan’s day, 
For my love is fading away. 


I'll seek no pinks in their retreat, 

Nor rosemary,—nor rue— 

For, ah! with sorrows such as mine— 
When hearts are sick, and spirits pine, 
What have sweet flowers to do? 


SI DORMIS DONCELLA. 


Si dormis doncella que muchas las aguas 
despertad y abrid teneis que pasar. { 
qtte venida es la hora Las aguas tan hondas } 
si quereis partir. de Guadalquivir 
Si estas decalza que venida es la hora 
no cureis de os calzar si quereis partir.— Gil Vicente. 
ART THOU SLEEPING, MAIDEN? | , 
Art thou sleeping, maiden? \ 


Wake and open I pray— 
*Tis morning now—and we must go ) 
Forward on our way. \ 


Put not thy sandals on, 
But come with thy white bare feet : 
For the mountain rains have drench’d the plains, 
We many a stream shall meet 
And the Guadalquivir’s wave— 
Then, maiden, no delay. 
*Tis morning now—so let us go 
Forward on our way. 
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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LLD. 


IN CONTINUATION OF JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


TueneE is, perhaps, no one among 
our English writers, who for so great 
a part of his life has been an object 
of curiosity to his contemporaries as 
Johnson. Almost every thing he said 
or did was thought worthy of being 
recorded by some one or other of his 
associates ; and the public were for 
a time willing to listen to all they 
had to say of him. A mass of in- 
formation has thus been accumulated, 
from which it will be my task to se- 
lect such a portion as shall seem suf- 
ficient to give a faithful representa- 
tion of his fortunes and character, 


without wearying the attention of 


the reader. That any important ad- 
dition should be made to what has 
been already told of him, will scarce- 
ly be expected. 

Samuel Johnson, the elder of two 
sons of Michael Johnson, who was 
of an obscure family, and kept a 
bookseller’s shop at Lichfield, was 
born in that city on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1709. His mother, Sarah 
Ford, was sprung of a respectable 
race of yeomanry in Worcestershire ; 
and, being a woman of great piety, 
early instilled into the mind of her 
son those principles of devotion for 
which he was afterwards so emi- 
nently distinguished. At the end of 
ten months from his birth, he was 
taken from his nurse, according to 
his own account of himself, a poor 
diseased infant, almost blind; and, 
when two years and a half old, was 
carried to London to be touched by 
Queen Anne for the evil. Being 
asked many years after if he had any 
femembrance of the Queen, he said 
that he had a confused but somehow 
a sort of solemn recollection of a lady 
in diamonds and a long black hood. 
So predominant was this superstition 
relating to the king’s evil, that there 
was a form of service for the occa- 
sion inserted in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Bishop Bull,* in one of 
his Sermons, calls it a relique and 
remainder of the primitive gift of 
healing. The morbidness of consti- 


tution natural to him, and the defect 
in his eyesight, hindered him from 
partaking in the sports of other chil- 
dren, and probably induced him to 
seek for distinction in intellectual su- 
periority. Dame Oliver, who kept a 
school for little children, in Lichfield, 
first taught him to read; and, as he 
delighted to tell, when he was going 
to the University, brought him a pre- 
sent of gingerbread, in token of his 
being the best scholar her academy 
had ever produced. His next in- 
structor in his own language was a 
man whom he used to call Tom 
Browne; and who, he said, pub- 
lished a Spelling Book, and dedi- 
cated it to the universe. He was 
then placed with Mr. Hunter, the 
head master of the grammar school 
in his native city, but, for two years 
before he came under his immediate 
tuition, was taught Latin by Mr. 
Hawkins, the usher. It is just that 
one, who, in writing the lives of men 
less eminent than himself, was al- 
ways careful to record the names of 
their instructors, should obtain a tri- 
bute of similar respect for his own. 
By Mr. Price, who was afterwards 
head master of the same school, and 
whose name I cannot mention with- 
out reverence and affection, I have 
been told, that Johnson, when late in 
life he visited the place of his edu- 
cation, showed him a nook in the 
school-room, where it was usual for 
the boys to secrete the translations of 
the books they were reading ; and, 
at the same time, speaking of his old 
master, Hunter, said to him, “ He 
was not severe, Sir, A master ought 
to be severe. Sir, he was cruel.” John- 
son, however, was always ready to 
acknowledge how much he was in- 
debted to Hunter for his classical 
proficiency. At the age of fifteen, by 
the advice of his mother’s nephew, 
Cornelius Ford, a clergyman of con- 
siderable abilities, but disgraced by 
the licentiousness of his life, and who 
is spoken of in the Life of Fenton, 
he was removed to the grammar 


* Bull’s Fifth Sermon. 
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school of Stourbridge, of which Mr. 
Wentworth was master. Here he 
did not remain much more than a 
twelvemonth, and, as he told Dr. 
Percy, learned much in the school, 
but little from the master; whereas 
with Hunter, he had leamed much 
from the master, and little in the 
school. The progress he made was, 
perhaps, gained in teaching the other 
boys, for Wentworth is said to have 
employed him as an assistant. His 
compositions in English verse indi- 
cate that command of language 
which he afterwards attained. The 
two following years he accused him- 
self of wasting in idleness at home; 
but we must doubt whether he had 
much occasion for  self-reproach, 
when we learn that Hesiod, Ana- 
creon, the Latin works of Petrarch, 
and “a great many other books not 
commonly known in the Universities,” 
were among his studies. 

His father, though a man of strong 
understanding, and much respected 
in his line of life, was not successful 
in busimess. He must, therefore, have 
had a firm reliance on the capacity 
of his son; for while he chided him 
for his want of steady application, 
he resolved on making so great an 
effort as to send him to the Univer- 
sity ; and, accompanying him thither, 
placed him, on the 3ist of October, 
1728, a commoner at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. Some assistance was, 
Indeed, promised him from other 
quarters, but this assistance was 
never given; nor was his industry 
quickened by his necessities. He 
was sometimes to be seen lingering 


‘about the gates of his college; and, 


at others, sought for relief from the 
oppression of his mind in affected 
mirth and turbulent gaiety. So ex- 
treme was his poverty, that he was 
prevented by the want of shoes from 
resorting to the rooms of his school- 
fellow, Taylor, at the neighbouring 
college of Christ Church; and such 
was his pride, that he flung away with 
indignation a new pair that he found 
left at his door. His scholarship was 
attested by a translation into Latin 
verse of Pope’s Messiah ; which is 
said to have gained the approbation 
of that poet. But his independent 
spirit, and his irregular habits, were 
both likely to obstruct his interests 
in the University ; and, at the end of 
three years, increasing debts, toge- 
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ther with the failure of remittances, 
occasioned by his father’s insolvency, 
forced him to leave it without a de- 
gree. Of Pembroke College, in his 
Life of Shenstone, and of Sir Thomas 
Browne, he has spoken with filial 
gratitude. From his tutor, Mr. Jor-= 
den, whom he described as a ‘* wor- 
thy man, but a heavy one,” he did 
not learn much. What he read so- 
lidly, he said, was Greek ; and that 
Greek, Homer and Euripides; but 
his favourite study was metaphysics, 
which we must suppose him to have 
investigated by the light of his own 
meditation, for he did not read much 
init. With Dr. Adams, then a ju- 
nior fellow, and afterwards master of 
the College, his friendship continued 
till his death. 

Soon after his return to Lichfield, 
his father died; and, the followin 
memorandum, extracted from the lit- 
tle register which he kept in Latin, 
of the more remarkable occurrences 
that befel him, proves at once the 
small pittance that was left him, and 
the integrity of his mind: “1732, Julii 
15. Undecim aureos deposui: quo 
die quicquid ante matris funus (quod 
serum sit precor) de paternis bonis 
sperare licet, viginti scilicet libras ac- 
cepi. Usque adeo mihi fortuna fin- 
genda est. Interea ne paupertate 
vires animi languescant nec in flagi- 
tium egestas abigat, cavendum.— 
1732, July 15. I laid down eleven 
guineas. On which day, I received 
the whole of what it is allowed me 
to expect from my father’s property, 
before the decease of my mother 
(which I pray may be yet far dis- 
tant) namely, twenty pounds. My 
fortune therefore must be of my own 
making. Meanwhile, let me beware 
lest the powers of my mind grow 
languid through poverty, or want 
drive me to evil.” On the following 
day, we find him setting out on foot 
for Market Bosworth, in Leicester- 
shire, where he had engaged himself 
as an usher to the school of which 
Mr. Crompton was master. Here he 
described to his old school-fellow, 
Hector, the dull sameness of his 
life, in the words of the poet: Vitam 
continet una dies: that it was as un- 
varied as the note of the cuckoo, and 
that he did not know whether it were 
more disagreeable for him to teach, 
or for the boys to Jearn the grammar 
rules. To add to his misery, he had 
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to endure the petty despotism of a 
Sir Wolstan Dixie, one of the pa- 
trons of the school. The trial of a 
few months disgusted him so much 
with his employment, that he relin- 
quished it, and, removing to Bir- 
mingham, became the guest of his 
friend Mr. Hector, who was a chi- 
rurgeon in that town, and lodged in 
the house of a bookseller; having 
Temained with him about six months, 
he hired lodgings for himself. By 
Mr. Hector he was stimulated, not 
without some difficulty, to make a 
translation from the French, of Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia, for which he 
received no more than five guineas 
from the bookseller, who, by an ar- 
tifice not uncommon, printed it at 
Birmingham, with the date of Lon- 
don in the title-page. To Mr. Hec- 
tor, therefore, is due the impulse 
which first made Johnson an author. 
The motion being once given did not 
cease; for, having returned to Lich- 
field in 1735, he sent forth in Au- 
gust, proposals for printing by sub- 
scription Politian’s Latin Poems, 
with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
and a History of Latin Poetry, from 
the age of Petrarch to that of Poli- 
tian. His reason for fixing on this 
era it is not easy to determine. 
Mussato preceded Petrarch ; the in- 
terval between Petrarch and Politian 
is not particularly illustrated by ex- 
cellence in Latin poetry; and Poli- 
tian was much surpassed in correct~ 
ness and elegance, if not in genius, 
by those who came after him—by 
Flaminio, Navagero, and Fracastorio, 
Yet in the hands of Johnson, such a 
subject would not have been want- 
ing in instruction or entertainment. 
Such as were willing to subscribe, 
were referred to his brother, Natha- 
niel Johnson, who had succeeded to 
his father’s business in Lichfield ; but 
the design was dropped, for want of 
a sufficient number of names to en- 
courage it, a deficiency not much to 
be wondered at, unless the inhabit- 
ants of provincial towns were more 
Jearned in those days than at pre- 
sent. 

In this year, he made another ef- 
fort to obtain the means of subsist- 
ence by anoffer of his pen to Cave, 
the editor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine; but the immediate result of 
the application is not known;.nor 
in what manner he supported him- 
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self till July, 1736, when he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Porter, the widow 
of a mercer at Birmingham, and 
daughter of William Jervis, Esq. 
of Great Peatling, in Leicestershire. 
This woman, who was twenty years 
older than himself, and to whose 
daughter he had been an unsuccessful 
suitor, brought him eight hundred 
pounds; but, according to Garrick’s 
report of her, was neither amiable 
nor handsome, though that she was 
both in Johnson’s estimation appears 
from the epithets “ formose, cult, 
ingeniose,” which he inscribed on 
her tombstone. Their nuptials were 
celebrated at Derby, and to that 
town they went together on horse- 
back from Birmingham; but the 
bride assuming some airs of caprice 
on the road, like another Petruchio 
he gave her such effectual proofs of 
resolution, as reduced her to the ab- 
jectness of shedding tears. His first 
project after his marriage was to set 
up a school; and, with this intention, 
he hired a very commodious house, 
at the distance of about two miles 
from Lichfield, called Edial Hall, 
which has lately been taken down, 
and of which a representation is to 
be seen in the History of Lichfield, 
by Mr. Harwood. One of my friends, 
who inhabited it for the same pur- 
pose, has told me that an old coun- 
tryman who lived near it, and re- 
membered Johnson and his pupil 
Garrick, said to him, “ that Johnson 
was not much of a scholar to look at, 
but that master Garrick was a 
strange one for leaping over a style.” 
It is amusing to observe the impres- 
sions which such men make on com- 
mon minds. Unfortunately, the pre- 
judice occasioned by Johnson’s un- 
sightly exterior was not confined to 
the vulgar, insomuch that it has been 
thought to be the reason why so few 
parents committed their, children to 
his care, for he had only three pu- 
pils. This unscholar-like appear- 
ance it must have been that made 
the bookseller in the Strand, to whom 
he applied for literary employment, 
eye him archly, and recommend it to 
him rather to purchase a porter’s 
Iniot. But, as an old philosopher 
has said, every thing has two han- 
dies. It was, perhaps, the contrast 
between the body and the mind, be~ 
tween the incultum corpus, and the 
ingenium, which afterwards was one 
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cause of his beg réceived so wil- 
lingly in those circles of what is 
called high life, where any thing that 
is exceedingly strange and -unusual 
is apt to carry its own) recommenda-~ 
tion with it. Failing in his attempt 
at Edial, he was disposed once more 
to engage in the drudgery of an 
usher, and offered himself in that ca- 
pacity to the Rev. William Bud- 
worth, master of the grammar-school 
at Brewood, in Staffordshire, cele- 
brated for having been the place in 
which Bishop Hurd received his edu- 
cation, under that master. But here 
again nature stood in his way; for 
Budworth was fearful lest a strange 
motion with the head, the effect pro- 
bably of disease, to which Johnson 
was habitually subject, might excite 
the derision of his scholars, and for 
that reason declined employing him. 
He now resolved on trying his for- 
tune in the capital. 

Among the many respectable fa- 
milies in Lichfield, inta whose so- 
ciety Johnson had been admitted, 
none afforded so great encouragement 
to his literary talents as that of Mr. 
Walmsley, who lived in the Bishop’s 
palace, and was registrar of the Ec- 
clesiastical Court, and whom he has 
so eloquently commemorated in his 
Lives of the Poets. By this gentle- 
man he was introduced in a letter 
to the Rey. Mr. Colson, Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge, and the 
master of an academy, “ as a very 
good scholar, and one who he had 

reat hopes would turn out a fine 

ramatic writer, who intended to try 
his .fate with a tragedy, and to get 
himself employed in some transla- 
tion, either from the Latin or the 
French.” The tragedy on which 
Mr. Walmsley founded his expecta- 
tions of Johnson’s future eminence 
as a dramatic poet, was the Irene. 
A shrewd sally of humour, to which 
the reading of this piece gave rise, 
evinces the terms of familiarity on 
which he was with his patron; for, on 
Walmsley’sobserving,whensome part 
of it had been read, that the poet had 
already involved his heroine in such 
distress, that he did not see what 


son replied, “ that he could put her 


into the Ecclesiastical Court.” Gar- - 


rick, who was to be placed at Col= 
son’s academy, accompanied’ his 
former instructor on this expedition 
to London, at the beginning of March, 
1737. It does not appear that Mr. 
Walmsley’s recommendation of hims 
to Colson, whom he has described. 
under the character of Gelidus,* in the 
twenty-fourth paper of the Rambler, 
was of much use. He first took 
lodgings in Exeter-street in the 
Strand, but soon retired to Green- 
wich, for the sake of completing his 
tragedy, which he used to compose, 
walking in the Park. From Green- 
wich, he addressed another letter to 
Cave, with proposals for translating 
Paul Sarpi’s History of the Council 


of Trent, with the notes of Le Cou<- 


rayer. Before the summer was ex- 
pired, he returned for Mrs. Johnson, 
whom he had left at Lichfield, and 
remaining there three months, at 
length finished Irene. On his second 
yisit to London, his lodgings were 
first in W oodstock-street, near Hano- 
ver Square, and then in Castle-street, 
near Cavendish Square. His tra- 
gedy, which was brought on the stage 
twelve years after by Garrick, having 
been at this time rejected by the 
manager of the playhouse, he was 
forced to relinquish his hopes of be- 
coming a dramatic writer, and en= 
gaged himself to write for the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. ‘The debates in 
parliament were not then allowed to 
be given to the public with the same 
unrestricted and generous freedom 
with which it is now permitted to 
report them. To elude this pro- 
hibition, and gratify the just curiosity 
of the country, the several members 
were designated by fictitious names, 
under which they were easily dis- 
coverable ; and their speeches in both 
houses of parliament, which was en- 
titled the Senate of Lilliput, were in 
this manner imparted to the nation 
in the periodical work above-men- 
tioned. At first, Johnson only re- 
vised these reports; but he became 
so dexterous in the execution of his 


* In a ncte to Johnson’s Works, 8vo. Edition, 1810, it is said that this is rendered 
improbable by the account given of Colson, by Davies, in his Life of Garrick, which was 
certainly written under Dr. Johnson’s inspection, and, what relates to Colson, probably 
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further he could ‘do to excite the 
commiseration of the audience, John=" 
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task, that he required only to be 
told the names of the speakers, and 
the side of the question to be es- 

used, in order to frame the speeches 

imself; an artifice not wholly ex- 
cusable, which afterwards occasi- 
oned him some self-reproach, and 
even at the time pleased him so lit- 
tle, that he did not consent to con- 
tinue it. The whole extent of his 
assistance to Cave is not known. 
The Lives of Paul Sarpi, Boerhaave, 
Admirals Drake and Blake, Barre- 
tier, Burman, Sydenham and Ros- 
common, with the Essay on Epi- 
taphs, and an Essay on the Account 
of the Conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, were certainly con- 
tributed to his miscellany by John- 
son. Two tracts, the one a Vindica- 
tion of the Licenser of the Stage 
from the Aspersions of Brooke, Au- 
thor of Gustavus Vasa; the other, 
Marmor Norfolciense, a pamphlet 
levelled against Sir Robert Walpole 
and the Hanoverian succession, were 
published by him, separately, in 
1739. 

For his version of Sarpi’s History, 
he had received from Cave, before 
the 21st of April in this year, fifty 

ounds, and some sheets of it had 
fea committed to the press, when, 
unfortunately, the design was stop- 
ped, in consequence of proposals ap- 
earing for a translation of the same 
ee y another person of the same 
name as our author, who was curate 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and 

atronised by Doctor Pearce, the 

ditor of Longinus. Warburton * 
afterwards expressed a wish that 
Johnson would give the original on 
one side, and his translation on the 
other, His next engagement was to 
draw up an Account of the printed 
books in the Earl of Oxford’s library, 
for Osborne, the bookseller, who had 
purchased them for thirteen thousand 
pounds. Such was the petulant im- 
patience of Osborne, during the pro- 
gress of this irksome task, that John- 
son was once irritated so far as to 
beat him. 

In May, 1738, appeared his “ Lon- 
don,” imitated from the. Third Satire 
of Juvenal, for which he got ten 
guineas from Dodsley. The excellence 
of this poem was so immediately per- 
ceived, that it reached a second edi- 
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tion in the course of a week. Pope 
having made some ineffectual in- 
quiries concerning the author, from 
Mr. Richardson, the son of the 
painter, observed that he would soon 
be deterré. In the August of 1739, 
we find him so far known to Pope, 
that at his intercession Earl Gower 
applied to a friend of Swift to assist 
in procuring from the University the 
degree of Master of Arts, that he 
might be enabled to become a can- 
didate for the mastership of a school 
then vacant; the application was 
without success. 

His own wants, however pressing, 
did not hinder him from assisting his 
mother, who had lost her other son. 
A letter to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, 
on the subject of a debt, for which 
he makes himself responsible on her 
account, affords so striking a proof of 
filial tenderness, that I cannot refuse 
myself the pleasure of transcribing it. 


December 1, 1743. 
Sir,—I am extremely sorry that we have 
encroached so much upon your forbearance 
with respect to the interest, which a great 
perplexity of affairs hindered me from 
thinking of with that attention that I 
ought, and which I am not immediately 
able to remit to you, but will pay it (L 
think twelve pounds) in two months. I 
look upon this and on the future interest of 
that mortgage as my own debt; and beg 
that you will be pleased to give me direc- 
tions how to pay it, and not mention it to 
my dear mother. If it be necessary to pay 
this in less time, I believe I can doit; but 
I take two months for certainty, and beg 
an answer whether you can allow me so 
much time. I think myself very much 
obliged to your forbearance, and shall es- 
teem it a great happiness to be able to 
serve you. I have great opportunities of 
dispersing any thing that you may think it 
proper to make public. 1 will give a note 
for the money payable at the time mention- 
ed, to any one here that you shall appoint. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 

Sam. JOHNSON. 

At Mr. Osborne's, Bookseller, 

in Gray’s Inn. 


In the following year (1744) he 
produced his Life of Savage, a work 
that gives the charm of a romance to 
a narrative of real events; and 
which, bearing the stamp of that 
eagerness and rapidity with which it 
was thrown off the mind of the 


* Nichols’s Litcrary Anecdotes, vol, v. p. 696, 
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writer, exhibits rather the fervour of 
an eloquent advocate, than the labo- 
riousness of a minute biographer. 
The forty-eight octavo pages, as he 
told Mr. Nichols,* were written in one 
day and night. At its first appear- 
ance it was warmly praised, in the 
Champion, probably either by Field- 
ing, or by Ralph, who succeeded to 
him in a share of that paper; and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, when it came 
into his hands, found his attention so 
powerfully arrested, that he read it 
through without changing his posture, 
as he perceived by the torpidness of 
one of his arms that had rested on a 
chimney-piece by which he was 
standing. For the Life of Savage,t 
he received fifteen guineas from 
Cave. About this time he fell into 
the company of Collins, with whom, 
as he tells us in his life of that poet, 
he delighted to converse. 

His next publication (in 1745) 
was a pamphlet, called  Miscella- 
neous Observations on the Tragedy 
of Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir 
T. H. (Sir Thomas Hanmer’s) Edi- 
tion of Shakspeare,” to which were 
subjoined, proposals for a new edi- 
tion of his plays. These observa- 
tions were favourably mentioned by 
Warburton, in the preface to his 
edition ; and Johnson’s gratitude for 
praise bestowed at a time when 
praise was of value to him was fer- 
vent and lasting. Yet Warburton, 
with his usual intolerance of any 
dissent from his opinions, afterwards 
complained in a private letter{ to 
Hurd, that Johnson’s remarks on his 
commentaries were full of insolence 
and malignant reflections, which, had 
they not in them as much folly 
as malignity,” he should have had 
reason to be offended with. 

In 1747, he furnished Garrick, 
who had become joint-patentee and 
manager of Drury Lane, with a Pro- 
logue on the opening of the house. 
This address has been commended 
quite as much as it deserves. The 
characters of Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson are, indeed, discriminated 
with much skill; but surely some- 
thing might have been said, if not of 


* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. p.- 
+ Warburton’s Letters, 8yo. Edit. p. 369. 
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Massinger and Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, yet at least of Congreve and 
Otway, who are involved in the 
sweeping censure passed on ‘ the 
wits of Charles.” 

Of all his various literary under- 
takings, that in which he now en- 
gaged was the most arduous, a Dic- 
tionary of the English language. 
His plan of this work was, at the 
desire of Dodsley, inscribed to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of the 
Secretaries of State; Dodsley, in 
conjunction with six other book- 
sellers, stipulated fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds as the price of 
his labour ; a sum, from which, when 
the expenses of paper and transcrip 
tion were deducted, a small portion 
only remained for the compiler. In 
other countries, this national desi- 
deratum has been supplied by the 
united exertions of the learned. Had 
the project for such a combination in 
Queen Anne’s reign been carried 
into execution, the result might have 
been fewer defects and less excel- 
lence: the explanation of technical 
terms would probably have been 
more exact, the derivations more co- 
pious, and a greater number of sig- 
nificant words § now omitted, have 
been collected from our earliest 
writers; but the citations would 
often have been made with less judg- 
ment, and the definitions laid down 
with less acuteness of discrimination. 

From his new patron, whom he 
courted without the aid of» those 
graces so devoutly worshiped by 
that nobleman, he reaped but small 
advantage ; and, being much exas- 
perated at his neglect, Johnson ad- 
dressed to him a very cutting, but, it 
must be owned, an intemperate letter, 
renouncing his protection, though, 
when the Dictionary was completed, 
Chesterfield had ushered its appear- 
ance before the public in two com- 
plimentary papers in the World ; but 
the homage of the client was not to 
be recalled, or even his resentment to 
be appeased. His great work is thus 
spoken of at its first appearance, in a 
letter from Thomas Warton to his 
brother. || “ The Dictionary is ar- 


15. ++ Ibid. vol. viii. 
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rived ; the preface is noble. There 
is a grammar prefixed, and the his- 
tory of the language is pretty full ; 
but you may plainly perceive strokes 
of laxity and indolence. They are 
two most unwieldy volumes. I have 
written to him an invitation. I fear 
his preface will disgust, by the ex- 
pressions of his consciousness of su- 
periority, and of his contempt of pa- 
tronage.” In 1773, when he gave a 
second edition, with additions and 
corrections, he announced in a few 
prefatory lines that he had expunged 
some superfluities, and corrected 
some faults, and here and there had 
scattered a remark; but that the 
main fabric continued the same. “I 
have looked into it,” he observes, ina 
letter to Boswell, “ very little since I 
wrote it, and, I think, I found it full 
as often better as worse than I ex- 
pected.” 

To trace in order of time the va- 
rious changes in Johnson’s place of 
residence in the metropolis, if it were 
worth the trouble, would not be pos- 
sible. A list of them, which he 
gave to Boswell, amounting to se- 
venteen, but without the corres- 
pondent dates, is preserved by that 
writer. For the sake of being near 
his printer, while the Dictionary was 
on the anvil, he took a convenient 
house in Gough Square, near Fleet- 
street, and fitted up one room in it as 
an office, where six amanuenses were 
employed in transcribing for him, of 
whom Boswell recounts in triumph 
that five were Scotchmen. 

In 1748, he wrote, for Dodsley’s 
Preceptor, the Preface, and the Vision 
of Theodore the Hermit, to which 
Johnson has been heard to give the 
preference over all his other writings. 
in the January of the ensuing year, 
ppreaeed the Vanity of Human 

fishes, being the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal imitated, which he sold for 
fifteen guineas; and, in the next 
month, his Irene was brought on the 
stage, not without a previous alter- 
cation between the poet and his 
former pupil, concerning some changes 
which Garrick’s superior knowledge 
of the stage made him consider to be 
necessary, but which Johnson said 
the fellow desired only that they 
might afford him more opportunity 
of tossing his hands and kicking his 
heels. He always treated the art of 
a player with illiberal contempt ; but 
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was at length, by the intervention of 
Dr. Taylor, prevailed on to give way 
to the suggestions of Garrick. Yet 
Garrick had not made him alter all 
that needed altering; for the first 
exhibition of Irene shocked the spec- 
tators with the novel sight of a he- 
roine who was to utter two verses 
with the bowstring about her neck. 
This horror was removed from a se~ 
cond representation; but, after the 
usual course of ten nights, the tra- 
gedy was no longer in request. John- 
son thought it requisite, on this oc- 
casion, to depart from the usual 
homeliness of his habit, and to ap- 
pear behind the scenes, and in the 
side boxes, with the decoration of a 
gold-laced hat and waistcoat. He 
observed, that he found himself un- 
able to behave with the same ease in 
his finery, as when dressed in his 
plain clothes. In the winter of this 
year, he established a weekly club, 
at the King’s Head, in lvy Lane, 
near St. Paul’s, of which the other 
members were Dr. Salter, a Cam- 
bridge divine; Hawkesworth ; Mr. 
Ryland, amerchant ; Mr. John Payne 
the bookseller, Mr. John Dyer, a man 
of considerable erudition, and a 
friend of Burke’s ; Doctors Macghie, 
Baker, and Bathurst, three physicians ; 
and Sir John Hawkins. 

He next became a candidate for 
public favour, as the writer of a pe-~ 
riodical work, in the manner of the 
Spectator; and, in March, 1750, 
published the first number of the 
Rambler, which was continued for 
nearly two years; but, wanting va- 
riety of matter, and familiarity of 
style, failed to attract many readers, 
so that the largest number of copies 
that were sold of any one paper did 
not exceed five hundred. ‘The topics 
were selected without sufficient re- 
gard to the popular taste. The 
grievances and distresses of authors 
particularly were dwelt on to sa= 
tiety; and the tone of eloquence 
was more swelling and stately than 
he had hitherto adopted. The pa 
pers allotted to criticism are mark- 
ed by his usual acumen; but the 
justice of his opinions is often ques-. 
tionable. In the humourous pieces, 
when our laughter is excited, I doubt 
the author himself, who is always 
discoverable under the masque of 
whatever character he assumes, is as 
much the object as the cause of our 
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merriment ; and, however moral and 
deyout his more serious views of 
life, they are often defective in that 
most engagifg feature of sound reli- 
gion, a cheerful spirit. The only as- 
sistance he received was from Ri- 
chardson, Mrs. Chapone, Miss Tal- 
bot, and Mrs. Carter, the first of 
whom contributed the 97th number ; 
the second, four billets in the 10th; 
the next, the 30th ; and the last, the 
44th and 100th numbers. 

Three days after the completion of 
the Rambler (March 17, 1752), he 
was deprived of his wife, whom, not- 
withstanding the disparity in their 
age, and some occasional bickerings, 
he had tenderly loved. Those who 
are disposed to scrutinize narrowly 
and severely into the human heart, 
may question the sincerity of his 
sorrow, because he was collected 
enough to write her funeral sermon. 
But the shapes which grief puts on 
in different minds are as dissimilar as 
the constitution of those minds. Mil- 
ton, in whom the power of imagina- 
tion was predominant, soothed his 
anguish for the loss of his youthful 
friend, in an irregular, but most 
beautiful assemblage of those poetic 
objects which presented themselves 
to his thoughts, and consecrated 
them to the memory of the deceased ; 
and Johnson, who loved to act the 
moralizer and the rhetorician, alle- 
viated his sufferings by declaiming 
on the instability of human hap- 
piness. 

During this interval, he also wrote 
the Prologue to Comus, spoken by 
Garrick, for the benefit of Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Foster, grand-daughter to 
Milton ; the Prologue and Postscript 
to Lauder’s impudent forgeries con- 
cerning that poet, by which Johnson 
‘wds imposed on, as well as the rest 
of the world ; a Letter to Dr. Dou- 
plas, for the same impostor, after he 
had been detected, acknowledging 
aud expressing contrition for the 
fraud; and the Life of Cheynel, in 
the Student. 

Soon after his wife’s death, he be- 
came intimate with Beauclerk and 
Langton, two young men of family 
and distinction, who were fellow col- 
legians at Oxford, and much attached 
to each other; and the latter of 
whom admiration of the Rambler 
had brought to London with the 
express view of being introduced to 
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the author. Their society was very 
agrecable to him; and he was, per- 
haps, glad to forget himself by, join- 
ing at times in their sallies of juve- 
nile gaiety. One night, when he had 
lodgings in the Temple, he was 
roused by their knocking at his door ; 
and appearing in his shirt and night- 
cap, he found they had come together 
from the tavern where they had 
supped, to prevail on him to accom- 
pany them in a nocturmal ramble. 
He readily entered into their pro- 
posal; and, having indulged them- 
selves till morning with such frolics 
as came in their way, Johnson and 
Beauclerk were so well pleased with 
their diversion, that they continued 
it through the rest of the day ; while 
their less sprightly companion left 
them, to keep an engagement with 
some ladies at breakfast, not without 
reproaches from Johnson for desert- 
ing his friends “for a set of un- 
idea’d girls.” 

In 1753, he gave to Dr. Bathurst, 
the physician, whom he regarded 
with much affection, and whose 
practice was very limited, several 
essays for the Adventurer, which 
Hawkesworth was then publishing ; 
and wrote for Mrs. Lenox a Dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Orrery, of her 
Shakspeare illustrated; and, in the 
following year, inserted in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine a Life of Cave, 
its former editor. 

Previously to the publication of 
his Dictionary, it was thought ad- 
visable by his friends that the degree 
of Master of Arts should be obtained 
for him, in order that his name might 
appear in the title page with that 
addition; and it was accordingly, 
through their intercession, conferred 
on him by the University of Oxford. 
The work was presented by the Earl 
of Orrery, one of his friends then at 
Florence, to the Della Crusca Aca- 
demy, who, in return, sent their Dic- 
tionary to the author. The French 
Academy paid him the same com~ 
pliment. But these honours were 
not accompanied by that indis- 
pensable requisite, “ provision for 
the day that was passing over him.” 
He was arrested for debt, and 
liberated through the kindness of 
Richardson, the writer of Clarissa, 
who became his surety. To prevent 
such humiliation, the efforts of his 
own industry were not wanting. In 
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1756, he published an Abridgment of 
his Dictionary, and an Edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, 
to which he prefixed a Life of that 
writer; he contributed to a periodical 
miscellany, called the Universal Vi- 
sitor, by Christopher Smart,* and 
yet more largely to another work of 
the same kind, entitled, the Literary 
Magazine; and wrote a dedication 
and preface for Payne’s Introduction 
to the Game of Draughts, and an 
Introduction to the newspaper called 
the London Chronicle, for the last of 
which he received a single guinea. 
Yet either conscientious scruples, or 
his unwillingness to relinquish a Lon- 
don life, induced him to decline the 
offer of a valuable benefice in Lin- 
colnshire, which was made him by 
the father of his friend, Langton, 
provided he could prevail on himself 
to take holy orders, a measure that 
‘would have delivered him from lite- 
rary toil for the remainder of his 
days. But literary toil was the oc- 
cupation for which nature had de- 
signed him. In the April of 1758, 
he commenced the Idler, and con- 
tinued to publish it for two years in 
the Universal Chronicle. Of these 
Essays, he was supplied with Nos. 
33, 93, and 96, by Thomas Warton ; 
with No. 67 by Langton, and with 
Nos. 76, 79, and 82 by Reynolds. 
Boswell mentions twelve papers 
being given by his friends, but does 
not say who were the contributors of 
the remaining five. The Essay on 
Epitaphs, the Dissertation on Pope’s 
Epitaphs, and an Essay on the Bra- 


very of the English common Sol- 


diers, were subjoined to this paper, 
when it was collected into volumes. 
It does not differ from the Rambler, 
otherwise than as the essays are 
shorter, and somewhat less grave and 


elaborate. 


Another wound was inflicted on 


‘him by the death of his mother, who 


had however reached her ninetieth 
year. His affection and his regret 
will best appear from the following 
Aree to the daughter of his deceased 
wife. 
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To Miss Porter, in Lichfield. 

You will conceive my sorrow for the loss 
of my mother, of the best mother. If 
she were to live again, surely I should be- 
have better to her. But she is happy, and 
what is past is nothing to her; and, for 
me, since I cannot repair my faults to her, 
Lhope repentance will efface them. I re- 
turn you, and all those that have been good 
to her, my sincerest thanks, and pray God 
to repay you all with infinite advantage. 
Write to me, and comfort me, dear child. 
I shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will write 
to me. I shall send a bill of twenty pounds 
in a few days, which I thought to have 
brought to my mother; but God suffered 
it not. I have not power nor composure to 
say much more. God bless you, and bless 
us all. 

T am, dear Miss, 
Your affectionate humble servant, 
Sam. JOHNSON. 


Her attention to his mother, as it 
is reported in the following words, 
by Miss Seward, ensured to Johnson 
the sympathy of Lucy Porter. 

From the age of twenty till her fortieth 
year, when affluence came to her by the 
death of her eldest brother, she had board- 
ed in Lichfield with Dr. Johnson’s mo- 
ther, who still kept that little bookseller’s 
shop, by which her husband had supplied 
the scanty means of existence. Mean- 
time, Lucy Porter kept the best company 
of our little city, but would make no en- 
gagement on market-days, lest Granny, as 
she called Mrs. Johnson, should catch cold 
by serving inthe shop. Theré Lucy Porter 
took her place, standing behind the coun- 
ter, nor thought it a disgrace to thank a 
poor person who purchased from her a 
penny battledore.+- 


To defray the expenses of his mo- 
ther’s funeral, he had recourse to his 
pen; and, in the evenings of one 
week produced the Rasselas, for 
which he received one hundred 
pounds, and was presented by the 
purchasers with twenty-five more on 
its reaching a second edition. Ras- 
selas is anoble monument of the ge- 
nius of its author. Reflections so 
profound, and so forcible a draught 
of some of the great outlines of the 
human intellect and passions, are to 
be found in few writers of any age or 
country. The mind is seldom pre- 


* The writers, beside Smart, were Richard Rolt, Garrick, and Dr. Percy. Their pa- 


pers are signed with the initials of their surnames. 
tisks.—Sce Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 351. 
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sented with any thing so marvellous 
as the character of the philosopher, 
who has persuaded himself that he is 
entrusted with the management of 
the elements, Johnson’s dread of 
insanity was, perhaps, relieved by 
embodying this mighty conception. 
He had seen the shadowy form in 
the twilight, and might have dis- 
sipated or eased his apprehensions by 
coming up to it more closely, and 
examining into the occasion of his 
fears. In this tale, the censure which 
he has elsewhere passed on Milton, 
that he is a lion who has no skill in 
dandling the kid, recoils upon him-~ 
self. His delineation of the female 
character is wanting in delicacy. 

In this year he supplied Mr. New- 
bery with an Introduction to the 
World Displayed, a Collection of 
Voyages and Travels: till the pub- 
lication of his Shakspeare, in 1765, 
the only writings acknowledged by 
himself were a Review of Tytler’s 
Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine; an 
Introduction to the Proceedings of 
the Committee for Clothing the 
French Prisoners; the Preface to 
Rolt’s Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce ; a Dedication to the King, of 
Kennedy’s Complete System of As- 
tronomical Chronology, unfolding the 
Scriptures ; and a Dedication to the 
Queen, of Hoole’s Tasso. 

In the course of this period, he 
made a short visit to Lichfield, and 
thus communicates his feelings on 
the occasion, in a letter dated July 
20, 1762, to Baretti, his Italian 
friend, who was then at Milan. 


Last winter I went down to my native 
town, where I found the streets much nar- 
rower and shorter than I thought I had left 
them, inhabited by a new race of people, 
to whom I was very little known. My 
playfellows were grown old, and forced me 
to suspect that I am no longer young. My 
only remaining friend had changed his 
principles, and was become the tool of the 
predominant faction. My daughter-in-law, 
from whom I expected most, and whom I 
met with sincere benevolence, had lost the 
beauty and gaiety of youth, without having 
gained much of the wisdom of age. I 
wandered about for five days, and took the 
first convenient opportunity of returning to 
a place, where, if there is not much hap- 
piness, there is at least such a diversity of 
good and evil, that slight vexations do not 
fix upon the heart. 
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I think in a few weeks to try another 
excursion ; though to what end? Let me 
know, my Baretti, what has been the re- 
sult of your return to your own country $ 
whether time has made any alteration for 
the better, and whether, when the first Tap- 
tures of salutation were over, you did not 
find your thoughts confessed their disap- 
pointment. 


Henceforward Johnson had no 
longer to struggle with the evils of 
extreme poverty. A pension of 3002. 
was granted him, in 1762, by His 
Majesty. Before his acceptance of 
it, in answer to a question put by 
him to the Earl of Bute, in these 
words, “ Pray, my Lord, what am I 
to do for the pension?” he was as- 
sured by that nobleman that it was 
not given him for any thing he was 
to do, but for what he had done. 
The definition he had given of the 
word pension, in his dictionary, that 
in England it was generally under- 
stood to mean pay, given to a state 
hireling, for treason to his country, 
raised some further scruples whether 
he ought himself to become a pen- 
sioner; but they were removed by 
the arguments, or the persuasion of 
Reynolds, to whom he had recourse 
for advice in this dilemma. What 
advice Reynolds would give him he 
must have known pretty well before- 
hand; but this was one of the many 
instances in which men haying first 
determined how to act, are willing 
to imagine that they are going for 
clearer information, where they in 
truth expect nothing but a confirma- 
tion of their own resolve. The libe-~ 
rality of the nation could not have 
been extended to one who had better 
deserved it. But he had a calamity 
yet more dreadful than poverty to 
encounter. The depression of his 
spirits was now become almost into- 
lerable. <I would have a limb am- 
putated,” said he to Dr. Adams, “ to 
recover my spirits.” He was con- 
stantly tormented by harassing re- 
flections on his inability to keep the 
many resolutions he had formed of 
leading a better life ; and complained 
that a kind of strange oblivion had 
overspread him, so that he did not 
know what was become of the past 
year, and that incidents and intel- 
ligence passed over him without 
leaving any impression. 

Neither change of place nor the 
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society of friends availed to prevent 
or to dissipate this melancholy. In 
1762, he made an excursion into De- 
vonshire, with Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
the next year he went to Harwich, 
with Boswell ; in the following, when 
his malady was most troublesome, 
the meeting which acquired the name 
of the Literary Club was instituted, 
and he passed a considerable time in 
Lincolnshire, with the father of 
Langton ; and, in the year after, vi- 
sited Cambridge, in the company of 
Beauclerk. Of the literary club, first 
proposed by Reynolds, the other 
members at its first establishment 
were Burke, Dr. Nugent, Beauclerk, 
Langton, Goldsmith, Chamier, and 
Sir John Hawkins. They met at the 
Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, 
Soho, one evening in the weck, and 
usually remained together till a late 
hour. The society was afterwards 
extended, so as to comprise a large 
number of those who were most 
eminent, either for their learning or 
their station in life, and the place of 
meeting has been since at different 
times changed to other parts of the 
town, nearer to the Parliament 
House, or to the usual resorts of 
gaiety. A club was the delight of 
Johnson. We lose some of our awe 
for him, when we contemplate him 
as mimicked by his old scholar Gar- 
rick, in the act of squeezing a lemon 
into the punch-bowl, and asking, as he 
looks round the company, in his pro- 
vincial accent, of which he never got 
entirely rid, “ Who's for poonch?” 
If there was any thing likely to gra- 
tify him more than a new club, it 
was the public testimony of respect 
from a learned body; and this he 
received from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in a diploma for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, an honour the more 
flattering, as it came without solici- 
tation. 

At the begmning of 1766, his 
faithful biographer, James Boswell, 
who had known him for three years, 
found him in a good house in John- 
son’s-court, Fleet-street, to which 
he had removed from lodgings in the 
Temple. By the advice of his phy- 
sicians, he had now begun to ab- 
stain from wine, and drank only 
water or lemonade. Hehad brought 
two companions into his new dwell- 
ing, such as few other men would have 
chosen to enliven their solitude. On 
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the ground floor was Miss AnnaWilli- 
ams, daughter of Zechariah Williams, 
a man who had practised physic in 
Wales, and, having come to London 
in hopes of obtaining the reward 
proposed by Parliament for the dis- 
covery of the longitude, had been 
assisted by Johnson in drawing up 
an account of the method he had 
devised. This plan was printed 
with an Italian translation, which is 
supposed to be Baretti’s, on the op- 
posite page; and a copy of the 
pamphlet, presented by Johnson to 
the Bodleian, is deposited in that 
library. Miss Williams had beén a 
frequent visitor at Johnson’s before 
the death of his wife, and having, af- 
ter that event, come under his roof in 
order to undergo an operation for a 
cataract on her eyes with more con- 
venience than could have been had 
in her own lodgings, continued to 
occupy an apartment in his house, 
whenever he had one, till the time 
of her death. Her disease ended in 
total blindness, which gave her an 
additional claim on his benevolence. 
When he lived in the Temple, it 
was his custom, however late the 
hour, not to retire to rest till he had 
drunk tea with her in her lodgings 
in Bolt-court. One night when 
Goldsmith and Boswell were with 
him, Goldsmith strutted off in the 
company of Johnson, exclaiming 
with an air of superiority, “I go to 
Miss Williams,” while Boswell slunk 
away in silent disappointment; but 
it was not long, as Boswell adds, 
before he himself obtained the same 
mark of distinction. Johnson pre- 
vailed on Garrick to get her a be- 
nefit at the play-house, and assisted 
her in preparing some poems she had 
written for the press, by both which 
means she obtained the sum of about 
300/. The interest of this, added to 
some small annual benefactions, pro- 
bably hindered her from being any 
pecuniary burden to Johnson; and 
though she was apt to be peevish 
and impatient, her curiosity, the re- 
tentiveness of her memory, and the 
strength of her intellect, made her, 
on the whole, an agreeable compa- 
nion to him. The other inmate, 
whose place was in one of his gar- 
rets, was Robert Levett, a practiser 
of physic among the lower people, 
grotesque in his appearance, formal 
‘in his manners, and silent before com- 
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pany : though little thought of by o- 
thers, this man was so figllyenteented 
for his abilities by Johnson, thathe was 
heard to say, he should not be satis- 
fied though attended by all the Col- 
lege of Physicians, unless he had 
Levett with him. He must have 
been a useful assistant in the che- 
mical processes with which Johnson 
was fond of amusing himself; and 
at one of which Murphy, on his first 
visit, found him in a little room, 
covered with soot like a chimney- 
sweeper, making ether. Beauclerk, 
with his lively exaggeration, used 
to describe Johnson at breakfast, 
throwing his crusts to Levett after 
he had eaten the crumb. The pa- 
thetic verses written by Johnson on 
his death, which happened suddenly 
three years before his own, show 
with what tenderness of affection 
he regarded Levett. Some time 
after (1778), to this couple, who did 
not live in much harmony together, 
were added Mrs. Desmoulins, the 
daughter of Dr. Swinfen his god-fa- 
ther, and widow of a writing-master; 
Miss Carmichael, and, as Boswell 
thought, a daughter also of Mrs. 
Desmoulins, all of whom were 
lodged in his house. To the widow 
he aliowed half-a-guinea a week, the 
twelfth part, as Boswell observes, 
of his pension. It was sometimes 
more than he could do, to reconcile 
so many jarring interests. ‘ Wil- 
liams,” says he, in a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, “ hates every body: Levett 
hates Desmoulins and does not love 
Williams: Desmoulins hates them 
both. Poll loves none of them.” 
Poll was Miss Carmichael, of whom 
I do not find that any thing else is 
recorded. Boswell ventured to call 
this groupe the seraglio of Johnson, 
and escaped without a rebuke. 

From these domestic feuds he 
would sometimes withdraw himself 
to the house of Mr. Thrale, at 
Streatham, an opulent brewer, with 
whom his acquaintance had begun in 
1765. With this open-hearted man 
he was always sure of a welcome 
reception for as long a time as he 
chose; and the mistress of the 
house, though after the death of her 
first husband and her subsequent 
marriage to an Italian she somewhat 
ungraciously remembered the petty 


annoyances which Johnson’s unto= 
ward habits had occasioned her, was 
evidently pleased by his hearty ex- 
pressions of regard, and flattered 
by his conversation on subjects of 
literature;’in which she was herself 
well able to take a part. 

In this year, his long-promised 
edition of Shakspeare made its ap- 
pearance, in eight volumes octavo. 
That by Steevens was published the 
following year; and a coalition be- 
tween the editors having been ef- 
fected, an edition was put forth 
under their joint names, in ten vo- 
lumes 8vo., 1773. For the first, 
Johnson received 375/.; and for the 
second, 100/.* At the beginning of 
the Preface, he has marked out the 
character of our great dramatist 
with such a power of criticism, as 
there was perhaps no example of in 
the English language. Towards the 
conclusion, he has, I think, success- 
fully defended him from the neglect 
of what are called the unities. The 
observation, that a quibble was the 
Cleopatra for which he lost the 
world, and was content to lose it, is 
more pointed than just. Shakspeare 
cannot be said to have lost the 
world; for his fame has not only 
embraced the circle of his own coun- 
try, but is continually spreading over 
new portions of the globe; nor is 
there any reason to conclude that he 
would have acquiesced in such 2 
toss. Like most other writers, he 
indulged himself m a favourite pro- 
pensity, aware, probably, that if it 
offended some, it would win him the 
applause of others. One avenue of 
knowledge, that was open to Shak- 
speare in common with the rest of 
mankind, none of his commentators 
appear to have sufficiently consi- 
dered. We cannot conceive him to 
have associated frequently with men 
of larger acquirements than himself, 
and not to have made much of their 
treasures his own. The conversation 
of such a man as Ben Jonson alone, 
supposing him to have made no 
more display of his learning than 
chance or vanity would occasionally 
produce, must have supplied ample 
sources of information to a mind so 
curious, watchful, and retentive, that 
it did not suffer the slightest thing 
to escape its grasp. Johnson is dis- 
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tinguished in his notes from the 
other commentators, chiefly by the 
acute remarks on many of the cha- 
racters, and on the conduct of some 
of the fables, which he has subjoined 
to the different plays. 
pects he is not superior to the rest ; 
in some, particularly in illustrating 
his author from antecedent or con- 
temporary writers, he is inferior to 
them. A German critic of our own 
days, Schlegel, has surpassed him 
even in that which he has done best. 
From Boswell I have collected an 
account of the little journeys with 
which he from time to time relieved 
the uniformity of his life. They 
will be told in order as they occur, 
and I hope will not weary the reader. 
The days of a scholar are fre- 
quently not distinguished by varieties 
eyen as unimportant as these. John- 
son found his mind grow stagnant by 
a constant residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross_ itself, 
where he thought human happiness 
at its flood: and once, when moving 
rapidly along the road in a carriage 
with Boswell, cried out to his fellow- 
trayeller, <‘ Sir, life has few things 
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better than this.” In the winter of 
1766 he went to Oxford, where he 
resided for,a month, and formed an 
intimacy with Chambers, afterwards 
one of the judges in India. During 
this period, no publication appeared 
under his own uname; but he fur- 
nished Miss Williams with a Preface 
to her Poems, and Adams with 
another for his Treatise on the 
Globes ; and wrote the Dedication to 
the King, prefixed to Gough’s Lon- 
don and Westminster Improved. He 
seems to have been always ready to 
supply a dedication for a friend, a 
task which he executed with more 
than ordinary courtliness. In this 
way, he told Boswell that he be- 
lieved he “ had dedicated to all the 
royal family round.” But in his own 
case, either pride hindered him from 
preying to his works what he per- 
laps considered as a token of ser- 
vility, or his better judgment re- 
strained him from appropriating, by 
a particular inscription to one indivi- 
dual, that which was intended for 
the use of mankind. 
(To be continued.) 
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And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scaurs, 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beneath their little patch of sky, 
And little lot of stars.— Wordsworth, 


«¢ A pusty road makes a drouthy 
passenger.’ Such was the motto 
which, written beneath an open 
mouth and a foaming tankard, seem- 
ed.to frame an excuse for the way- 
farer whom it sought to entice into 
an alehouse in one of the woody 
dales of merry old Yorkshire. To 
the enticement of this homely sign 
and summer proverb, the house held 
out the farther, but more dubious in- 
ducement, of a mounted Saint 
George slaying the dragon, bearing 
a notice, in the manner of a legend, 
« entertainment for man and horse.” 
More comprehensible symbols of 
good and yarious cheer abounded ; 
the burnished bottoms of pewter 
drinking-vessels were seen, elevating 
and elevated, within the open win- 
dows, and amid the summer air— 
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the smacking of palm on palm, in 
friendly and clamorous salutation, 
was heard; while before the door 
stood, with interlaced bridles, many 
horses, neighing an acknowledgment 
over their corn to the anxious steeds 
of passing travellers, who, with eyes 
averted from the pressing seductions 
of the change-house, hastened on to 
more remote accommodation. The 
reatnorthern waggon, heaped house-~ 

igh with the woollen treasures of 
the county, and drawn tediously a- 
long by ten fine horses, stood by the 
way-side, watched by a vigilant 
bull-dog ; while its cautious con- 
ductors sat within sight, giving, at 
every mingled morsel of beef and ale 
they dispatched, a wary glance at 
their travelling depository of English 


wealth. Nor was this caution with- 
Bee aI) 
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out cause—for a roving horde of 
gypsies had pitched their tent within 
sight, under the shelter of a holly- 
tree—the thin blue smoke from their 
little fire curled quietly upward into 
the twilight air, and half a dozen 
asses grazed at short tether-length, 
with the double burthen of old brass, 
and tawny children, on their backs. 
A fair-haired girl waved the ringlets 
backwards on her shoulders, as she 
glided towards them, bearing a fla- 
gon of ale, and returned not without 
the assurance of a merry bridal, and 
a potent bridegroom, from the pre- 
siding sybil of the horde. I saw her 
look at her white palm, as she came 
smiling back; every step she took 
was lighter with increase of joy; 
while a head or two, with tawny vi- 
sages and sun-burnt locks, looked 
after her with a suppressed laugh, 
enjoying the double pleasure of 
having passed upon her credulous 
heart, and unpractised eye, imaginary 
happiness and a bad sixpence. 

The alehouse itself was not with- 
out its external attractions. It stood 
on the verge of an ancient forest, 
where the cultivated and uncul- 
tivated land met ; and it presented to 
the highway a peaked and carved 
front of stone, of that mixed style 
common in the days of Queen Bess 
and King James. The architraves 
of door and windows had been co- 
vered with rich carving; and the 
heads of deer, and chace-dogs, and 
hunting horns and bows, might still 
be distinguished amid the profusion 
of leaf and blossom with which the 
skill of the carver had wreathed each 
window-lintel. An infant river was 
seen glimmering among the short 
massy shafts of a multitude of oak 
and elm-trees, which studded an ex- 
tensive pasture land im front; while 
behind, a pretty abrupt hill, clothed 
to the summit with natural wood, 
interposed hetween the eastern blast 
and this ancient hunting-lodge of a 
branch of the house of Percy. I am 
not one insensible to the influence of 
ancient names; and I love those of 
our old English and Scottish wor- 
thies before the names of all meaner 

ersons. I also know that a baron’s 
all in romance is a right hospitable 
place with an open door and a full 
table smoking with festal dinners ; 
and that a palace in poetry is a place 
flooded with nectar, and strewn with 


couches, and filled with luxurious’ 
feasting, and ringing with pleasant’ 
sounds. But by the honest faith of 
one who has travelled far, and proved 
the matter by that rough instructor’ 
—experience, I have ever found the’ 
best accommodation and comfort in 
places where aristocratical poesy, 
and regal romance, had no colours 
to bestow ; and I care not who hears 
me declare that to the palace of a 
Percy, or a Howard, or a Dacre, I 
prefer the humble house of homely 
comfort before me—and that, to the 
fellowship of lords, I prefer that of 
Gilbert Gauntree, the owner of the 
George and Dragon, there where he 
stands filling up the porch with his 
most portly person—a visible type of 
excellent ale and soft accommoda- 
tion—a personification of provincial 
jollity and good cheer. 

I might as well have said sooner, 
that I had been on the road from the 
rising of the sun, and it was now 
setting—that the day had been close 
and sultry, and the motion of our 
horses (for you will find presently 
that I had a companion) had stirred 
the dust around us in clouds, render 
ing a place of rest a desirable thing. 
As I turned my horse’s head to the 
house, the owner moved towards me 
with what speed he might—the 
earth, accustomed to the load, for- 
bore to groan; but it certainly shook 
while my horse—purchased among a 
spare race of people, and unac- 
quainted with the miracles which 
the fatted calf and the foaming tan- 
kard work among the jolly children 
of the south—stood stone-still, and 
snorted, and seemed to’ examine, 
with a suspicious eye, the approach 
of this walking prodigy. “ Wel- 
come, master, welcome,” said he of 
the George and Dragon; “a dusty 
road makes a drouthy passenger, as 
the sign says—and, if ye were as 
dry as dust, I have the stuff that 
will sloken ye, as the cannie lads of 
the north say.” My horse, at this 
address, slackened his knees, un-< 
arched his neck, and, compressing 
his nostrils, broke out with a long 
quavering neigh, which had more of 
a laugh in it than I ever heard in 
any uttered sound short of a human 
laugh. Whether laughter or speech, 
honest Gilbert began to interpret it 
to his own advantage: “ Aye, aye, 
my bonnie grey, that was a neigh 
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demanding winnowed corn—and corn 
thou shalt have, lad, a heaped mea- 
sure—thou mightest have neighed 
com in Scotland, I trow— 

there heather springs, instead of hay, 
and corn-cakes grow like cockles. 
Whew, Dicken, boy, Dicken—plague 
on thee for a snail; canst thou not 
Jeap instead of crawl? Art thou 
twenty-seven stone neat of flesh and 
bone, like thy master, that thou 
comest as if thy boots were lead? 
Here, take this horse, and rub him 
down like a lord’s, and litter him to 
the knees.” And, giving the horse 
to a kind of goblin of all work, he 
tumed to me, and said, “ Now, 
master, come to as good a supper as 
ever smoked, as soft a bed as ever 
weary bones rested in, and a flagon 
of as nappy aJe as ever reamed o’er 
the lips of a bicker, as ye say in the 
north—for a cannie Scotchman I 
trow ye be.” “ But, honest Gilbert,” 
said I, “ how knowest thou that I 
am from the north? Resolve me that, 
thou slender lord of the open mouth 
and the drouthy motto—thou enter- 
tainer of man and horse.” “ Ah, 
master,” replied he, “ these are the 
marks which I know the three king- 
doms by. Foremost of all comes my 
hot Irishman, shouting out ‘ Wine! 
by the powers, wine! Ale, you tun 
of man! Would you poison a born 
gentleman with your muddy ale ?— 
By Saint Patrick, I shall grow as 
thick i’ the wit as one of you foggy 
islanders, if I drink such vile pota- 
tions—I disown the drink, by the 
hand ef Noah, who plucked the first 
grape. Next comes my own happy 
countryman, finding fault with every 
thing, devouring every thing, and 
paying for every thing. He curses 
the post-boy for going too slow— 
and time, for going too fast—vows 
we have never had good weather 
since the French Revolution—nor 
aught but dusty roads since the 
change of ministry—drinks a bottle 
of brandy to cool himself—eats three 
ounds of the best beef in the North 
iding to make him sleep sound— 
growls a prayer—and goes to bed 
with his boots on. And, lastly, comes 
my cautious Scot—he walks round 
the house three times—ponders upon 
the sign—dives into the meaning of 
the motto—tells the waiter it is a 
Scottish proverb, and asks him the 
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tice of his twopenny ale, and what 
is the charge of an hour's sleep by 
the fire. Ah, sir, they are a cannie 
people—I could pick ye out a Scotch- 
man among a thousand men—the 
land of cakes appears at the second 
word he speaks.” 

While Gilbert was concluding this 
hasty sketch of national character, I 
began to fear that my companion, 
faint with the heat and weary with 
the long journey, would become 
anxious to know if accommodation 
for the night could be obtained. The 
look of the establishment satisfied 
me that this abounded ; so I waved 
my hand, and forward she came. 
« T swear by the drouth of man, by 
which I live,” said he of the George 
and Dragon, “ that here comes a 
lady to be my guest. Bless her sweet 
face, and her kindly look. I will 
wait upon her. myself—it will do 
my heart good.” And, setting him- 
self in motion, and shouting out, 
* Rebecca, love! Rebecca!” he pro- 
duced a chair, and, with unlooked- 
for agility, placed it for my compa- 
nion to dismount by, softened down 
the rough outward man, and de- 
meaned himself like one aware that 
good manners and civil carriage 
were necessary now, His daughter 
Rebecca came—a sweet slender girl 
of seventeen, with a light foot and a 
merry eye, and cheeks like the da- 
mask rose. ‘ Rebecca, my love!” 
said he, “ show this lady into the 
little chamber with the brown hang~ 
ings—wait upon her, and see that all 
is in order. The room, madam, is 
as fragrant as a rose—the floor as 
white as a lily—the bed as soft as 
down can be, and the sheets are like 
new-fallen snow. There’s not such a 
chamber in all the North Riding. 
And these words of boast, madam, 
are not mine—they are the words of 
young lady Kipletillem, who slept 
here when she ran away, and was 
wed to lance Corporal Maccraw, of 
the Fusileers. And now,” said he, 
as my companion followed Re- 
becca, with a smile at Gilbert’s 
historical notice of the promised 
chamber, “ let me do the needful to 
your honour. Will you like to sit in 
the parlour by yourself, and look at 
my paintings till dinner is ready? 
There is the portrait of Squire Mus« 
eo brown horse Cubal, that won 
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the Irish and the English plate, and 
which the old ballad says was be- 
gotten by Belzebub, and could speak 
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like a Christian:, I remember some 
words of the song myself, sir 


(Sings.) 


And when that they came to the middle of the course, 
Cubal to his rider began to discourse ; 

Saying, “ Come, pretty rider, pray tell unto me 

How far in the distance Miss Sportley may be.’ 

The rider look’d back, and replied, with a smile, 

I think she’s about the space of half a mile.’ 

€ So—stick to your saddle, my boy, never fear ; 
You'll never be beat by the gallant grey mare.’ 


«So you see, sir, the song bears 
the story out. I gavelong Saunders, 
the ballad pedlar, a good supper, and 
a night’s quarters, for a copy of it to 
hang up by the picture. And there 
is a painting of the Ram‘of Derby— 
it has been celebrated in song too, 
sir. I have a club of the best wits 
of the district, who meet here, and 


sing the merry song of the Ram, sir. 
I can touch a verse or two of it my- 
self, sir, to oblige a north-country 
gentleman—you are all pipers and 


ballad-makers, I am told: itmustbe 4 


a merry country—but cruel cold, 
sir. 


witty club says? (Sings.) 


As I went into Derby, 
Upon a market day, 
I saw the finest fat ram, sir, 
Was ever fed on hay. 
This ram was fat behind, sir ; 
This ram was fat before ; 
This ram was a hundred yards round, 
And I’m sure it was no more. 


The horns which grew on this ram, sir, 
Were fifty cubits high ; 

And the eagles built their nests there, 
I heard the young ones cry. 

The butcher who kill’d this ram, sir, 
Was drowned in the blood ; 

The boy who held the bowl, sir, 
Was swept away with the flood. 


« The ram is choking you, as our 
worthy vice-president says when he 
calls for another touch of my choice 
October—so I will cease, sir. But 
look in—look in—chop and choose— 
chop and choose; parlour or hall— 
kitchen or chamber—all’s one to Gib 
Gauntree, of the Dragon; a dry road 
makes a drouthy passenger—that’s 
my motto—so look in—chop and 
choose, chop and choose.” 

Thus admonished, into the house 
I went; and Jooking to the right, 
there I beheld half the running 
horses, ‘and fatted oxen, of the west 
—flourishing’ in fullness of pedigree 
—limned: with all the skill of the 
district -sign-painter, and hung in 
‘succession like the male and female 
portraitures of families whose ge- 
nealogical trees take root about the 
time of Hengist and Horsa. I look« 


ed to the left, and there I saw some- 
thing much more to my fancy—a 
large hall with a ceiling white as 
snow, a floor of stone sifted over 
with fine white sand—-the walls 
hung round with flitches of bacon as 
if with tapestry, and the mantle. 
piece glittering with bumished cop- 
per and tin. A large fire, though it 
was the middle of summer, glowed 
in the chimney; and, over many 
simmering-pans and moving spits 
presided a squat middle-aged dame, 
sprinkled with the fatness of many 
feasts, and with a face broad and 
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Shall I give you aslice of the | 
Ram, sir, as the president of the \ 


i 


imperious, from which the fire itself 4 


might have obtained increase of heat. 
She moved from. side to side of the 
immense fire-place, preparing conso- 
lation of various kinds for many de~ 
siring mouths ; and casting a look 


upon each of the groupes of longing | 


i. 
‘y 
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ae a8 ary of her numerous 
one might 8S miscarried, in which 
them al lainls read that she gave 
everlastin Y and spirit, to flames 
pe Inyself at a vacant table, 
aie ae to peruse the faces of 
? dart ine whom it was my lot to 
and severs rere Various groupes, 
of all eral Solitaries ; but the looks 
os thee Tiveted on the fire, and 
Spit. ‘<mon who ruled over pot and 
My good girl,” said a tall 


fuels brandishing his knife and 
fet leaning forward upon the 
« when € one eager for a feast, 


am I to have my morsel 
from the fire? Here am I fasting 
m all, save a single pot and a 
ek comed beef at the Gled and 
Ho §) and a whet at the Robin 
pil I am so ravenous that I 
demolish, at a cut or two, 


_ your whole mess of steaks, and eat 


ae Stidiron they were broiled on.” 
i ome, then, cormorant,” said the 
neensed cook, <* fall on, and the 
ae five thee good on’t, hot iron 
ind all!” And she placed the grid- 
tn; reeking with collops, before 

=a thick and fat vapour eddied 
Fils} Ma long stream, as, nothing 
pleased, and with a sharp and 

‘gent knife, he began to make the 
‘noking dainty disappear. 

@ fragrance of the traveller’s 
meal reached a figure seated in a 
Stuffed arm-chair—and so huge in 
ee and utterly unwieldy, that 
must have come by the waggon— 
rnd common vehicle could have 
Moved under him. He was so over- 
ld with outward man, that he 
night be compared to a candle over- 

““pped. He sat with his eyes fixed 
m the revolving spit—if eyes they 
might be called, of which you could 
y distinguish the faint glimmer of 
Satisfaction increasing as the roast 
approached to a conclusion, so deep- 
I) were they overbuilt by cheek and 
bow, When the reek of the broiled 
llops was wafted across his face 
he gaye a grunt of delight; and a 
age bull-dog, as overgrown as 
himself. which lay beneath _ his 
chair, with its broad square nose 
“tetingon its fore-paws, arose, and 
linkel in its owner's face, shook its 
tail, and licked its lips, and uttered a 
whine of most. clamorous desire. 
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« Curse thee,” said the virago of the 
pan and spit; “ must thou have it 
raw and bloody from the cow’s 
haunch too? Lie down; or I will 
thrust a collop down thy throat with 
the red-hot tongs.” At this moment 
in glided mine host’s daughter, Re- 
becca. ‘ Ah, Squire Featherstone,” 
said the damsel, “ it’s a kind wind 
that blows youhere ;” and she stood 
beside her huge guest, her eyes 
shining with gladness. The squire 
roused himself up as much as a man 
of his calibre might; and, stroking 
down the curling ringlets of the 
maiden with a hand rivalling in 
weight a shoulder of mutton, said, 
« Thank thee for thy good will, girl 
—and see if thou hast not a cap and 
feather the better fort at Midsum- 
mer. Wind that blew me here, Re- 
becca, wench? In faith, lass, it 
could not be less. than a storm that 
blew me here—yet I have seen, on a 
day, when Lcould have crept through 
the bore of aninch-auger, and leapt, 
hop-step-and-jump, with the lithest 
lads of the three Ridings. But, 
Becky, lass! come, stir thee—stir 
thee. I come not here to look in thy 
pretty face, and set these ringlets 
right on thy shoulders—but, hark in 
thy left ear—if thou wouldst come and 
be dame Featherstone, I would comb 
thy locks with a golden comb, wench 
—I would.” To all this Rebecca an- 
swered with a laugh, and a sidelong 
look, which seemed to measure and 
weigh this mighty production of the 
North Riding. Her eye became 
graver, as she looked; and growing 
doubt seemed gathering beneath her 
lids. She went to a small table— 
covered it with a white cloth—re- 
moved, with a careful hand, a roast- 
ed fowl from the firs, and set it 
smoking before him. In a moment, 
all else that the world contained va~ 
nished from mind and eye—the fowl, 
dismembered, lay distilling fat dews 
—he neither looked to the right nor to 
the left; but with both hands car- 
ried an incessant supply to that insa- 
tiable crevice which men call the 
mouth, and then dropped the frag- 
ments to his four-footed comrade at 
his feet. 

Apart from him, and divided at 
equal distances round a little table, 


‘sat three of those wise and profound 


persons who settle all movements by 
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land and sea, taxation, tithes, par- 
liamentary influence—and what per- 
haps promised, from their course of 
life, to be of more importance—pa- 
rochial settlements, and the blessing 
of having charity doled out to the 
moiety of mankind by the reluctant 
hand of the legislature. In imita- 
tion, too, of theit Saxon ancestors, 
who debated all serious subjects 
once drunk and once sober, they had 
commenced in drink, knowing there 
would be time for reflection and so- 
briety soon, when cash grew scant, 
and credit scarce. ‘ Confound all 
your flowered and open-stitch lux- 
uries,” said one, a journeyman ma- 
nufacturer of the finest Yorkshire 
broad cloth; *‘ confound them all, 
say I, since wool may clothe them 
all like peeresses and princesses. 
Away with your flimsy silk, and 
your gaudy satin, and your fine 
woven laces, and your striped and 
flowered muslins; and up with the 
fleece and the comb. One of our 
best blues, with a cut-steel button 
from Rhodes of Sheffield, might be- 
come men, were they all demigods. It 
will never be a merry country again, 
till the wool-comb puts down the 
spinning-jennies and the lace-looms ; 
and then for the beef, and the bread, 
and the beer.” And he emptied a 
quart of ale at a draught—and flou- 
rished the burnished vessel around 
his head, in defiance of contra- 
diction. 

«J will tell ye my mind, plump 
and plain,” said a travelling dealer 
in cattle, balancing in his hand, at 
the same time, a flagon of ale crown- 
ed with white foam like a competi- 
tion cauliflower, which he held half- 


-way between the table and his lips, 


like one resdlved to be brief. «I 
tell ye what—I would pull down the 
mills, and make a bonfire of the 
machinery, and hang one half of the 
weavers by the light of their own 
blazing looms, and banish the other. 


I would turn pleasant Lancashire into 
‘good grass parks, where you would 


hear nought but the low of fatten- 
ing cattle, and see nought but 
merry men making bargains, and 
giving glorious luck-pennies, in the 
corner of every field. And should 
any one ask you who said so, ye 
may say it was Dick Desborough, of 
the North Riding, damn me.” And 
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the concluding flourish of swearing 
was quenched to a whisper in the 
flagon of ale, into the foam of which 
he instantly dived. 

« Dick Desborough,” said his 
other comrade, balancing himself 
with difficulty on his seat, and spill- 
ing the ale at every attempt which 
he made to lift it to his lips; ** Dick 
Desborough, I will dispute with no 
man—opinion is free—or what have 
we signed the petition to parliament 
about, and given the king good ad- 
vice? Opinion, Dick, is no taxed 
commodity—thanks to Hampden and 
Hunt for that—it is as free as the 
wind—as free as the light of thy eye, 
Rebecca, my dear: so hete goes opi- 
nion. Confound yarn winnels, grass 
parks, lowing cattle, cattle dealers, 
and all luck-pennies, glorious or in- 
glorious. Confound them, hide and 
haix—fell and flesh, skin and bone. 
Give me a sharp ploughshare—a free 
furrow cut clean as Rebecca’s ribbon, 
a showery and sunny summer, and a 
hot harvest, and then I will show 
you a merry Old England again. 


. The flagons will foam, the lasses will 


dance, the lads will sing, and all men 
will laugh at sharp taxation and rot~ 
ten boroughs, and lying evils and 
standing armies. Confound pasturage 
and spinning-mills, says Bill Swin+ 
gletree ; and so said his father before 
him.” 

«And wholaughsatstanding armies, 
I shall be glad to know?” said a tall 
and blooming virago, who, seated in 
a corner between two travelling he~ 
roes of the firelock and knapsack, 
seemed desirous to be considered as 
appertaining to both. The arm of a 
little carotty-headed corporal had in- 
vaded, and partly occupied, the am-= 
ple circumference of her waist; while 
her upper works were in the posses= 
sion of a brawny private, with long 
waxed mustaches, a grim eye, and a 
menacing aspect. “‘ And who laughs 
at the lads of the gun, and the 
sword?” said the heroine, rising up 
to give greater emphasis to what she 
was about to say. “ I have seen bet- 
ter men, and handsomer, thrown in 
by the dozen, like sand-bags, to fill 
a wet ditch during a hasty march, 
than the cleverest one among ye. 
Confound ye for clod-hoppers, and 
combers of wool, and drivers of cattle! 
Does it become such fellows as you 
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to speak slightingly of our gallant 
_ soldiers? You who sit, fall-fed, and 
- warm, and safe, at home, when the 
bullets fly and the bayonets are crim- 
soned, and the brooks of a foreign 
land are increased with English 
blood? Ye eat when ye are hungry 
—ye drink when ye are dry—ye go 
to bed when ye please—and ye rise 
to the crowing of the cock, or the 
sound of the harvest hom—ye hide 
your heads when the rain falls—and 
ye work but when the sun shines— 
and ye dance, and ye sing, and ye 
make mouths at your betters—and to 
“whom are ye indebted for all these 
indulgences, but to the good and 
allant soldier? And yet must I 
ear words of scorn for those who 
kept bloodshed from your doors, by 
many a Gallant deed, on many a 
bloody field! I would not give the 
little finger of poor Sandie Frazer, 
who lies buried in the gory dykes of 
Bergen-o -zoom, for a whole North 
Riding of such productions as you— 
-and I am a North Riding lass, my- 
self—Nancy Rutherford by name.” 
« And is poor Sandie Frazer 
dead?” said a young woman, en- 
tering the door of the ale-house, 
with a child in her arms, and another 
at her foot. Then my pilgrimage is 
ended ; and these bonnie babes are 
fatherless.” And she sunk down on a 
seat at the threshold—drew the chil- 
dren to her bosom, and sobbed aloud. 
*“But let me understand you, lass,” 
said Nancy of the North Riding. 
« Our Sandie Frazer may not be 
your Sandie Frazer,—our lad was 
tall, with sunny hair, bright blue 
eyes, lisped somewhat in his speech, 
and his speech was very sweet—he 
smiled when he spoke, sung like a 
thrush, and danced as light as a leaf 
in the wind.” < Enough, enough,” 
said the young woman, “‘ye have seen 
my Sandie Frazer ; there was but ae 
Jad whom the mother of these two 
children loved, and he lies dead in a 
‘trench. Woe’s me for ye, my two 
‘sweet wee unhappy weans.” “A pot 
of Burton ale to a drink of ditch- 
water,” said the other, “ that ye are 
the lass he always sighed for and 
spoke about—ye have the very look 
of the one he described to me—only 
saddened down like, and touched 
with sorrow somewhat. Sorrow’s a 
‘sad hand for a fair face—she has laid 
a finger on me in her time. But 
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speaking of bonnie Sandie—d’yecome 
from near Dumfermline ? and is your 
name—I forget now—it is a queer 
name, a Mac—something ; but if ye 
be she, your father disowned ye, and 
your mother turned ye from the door, 
cause ye wedded corporal Frazer. 
Plague on their Scottish pride.” 

The young woman replied, with a 
shriek of pleasure and of agony, “And 
did he aye speak about me, say ye— 
and did he tell you the story of our 
love? ‘hen shall I seek bread for 
his bairns through the wide world, 
with a contented though a sorrowful 
heart. Will ye say what ye ken of 
his death? I can bide it, I can bide 
it.” “ It’s a tale soon told,” said 
she of the North Riding ; “‘ 1 march- 
ed with Corporal Cater then—he’s 
dead and buried in a bloody grave, 
as well as your bonnie Sandie—oh 
the dykes of Bergen-op-zoom !—I 
saw them full of water at night, and 
found them filled with dead bodies in 
the morning. The first known face 
I saw was that of black Dick Rat- 
cliffe, of Scarborough. But Jet me tell 
my tale right—and first let me advise 
my Dumfermline lass to taste a drop 
of this neat cheering article—a sor- 
rowful heart’s always dry. Well,well, 
ye wont—ye'll grow wiser, lass—I 
was soft like thyself, when I first 
followed the camp ; but I soon learn 
ed—a marching regiment’s a prime 
school ; and I’m far from dull in my 
comprehension. However, I will 
tell ye what I saw—lI saw seventeen 
hundred bonnie lads, and your Sandie 
Frazer among them, marching out at 
dead of night to the storming of that 
dirty Dutch town. They went out 
as silent as the grass o’er which they 
trod ; and with them went two ca- 
ravans—one drawn by grey horses, 
and the other by black—I thought, 
as I followed them, that it looked like 
a funeral; the caravans belonged to 
the surgeons, and were for bearing 
back the wounded. As they went 
along, I heard Corporal Frazer say 
to the chief surgeon, ‘ If ye bring me 
back, let me come with the grey ; 
for the black looks like a hearse:’ 
and an old Scotch soldier, who 
marched by his side, said, ‘ We shall 
not need, I*razer—we shall lie stark 
and stiff, with many a pretty man, 
before the dawning. I have seen— 
but it will dispirit our comrades if I 
say what I have seen. Bergen-op-~ 
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zoom is the last place we shall see, 
and we shall not behold it by day.’ ” 

«© Come, come, Nan, lass,” said 
the little corporal, “ you have said 
too much about that puddle dub— 
all-weedy ditch and frog-marsh—old 
mother twenty trews, dull dirty Hol- 
land, Can’t you say to the girl at 
once, that Frazer and five hundred 
others were shot in the ditch, and 
have done with it—damme, you are 
as tedious as a gazette.” 

«* And damn swampy Holland, 
Nan, my good girl,” said the tall 
private, “ it’s not worth the fag-end 
of a blank cartridge. Give me good 
old Spain, say I, where you can have 
a bullock for a bullet, a madonna to 
cook it, and replenish your canteen— 
where the floors are silver, and the 
reliques pure gold. Ah! many’s the 
pretty little saint of the right metal 
I have had in my knapsack ; here’s 
to a merry Spanish campaign, say I, 
and let Holland go to the hogs— 
where a man cannot have a mouthful 
of meat without the current metal— 
a curse upon the land, say I; and 
may the dykes break, and the sea re- 
sume its empire.” 

« Peace, thou moiety of manhood,” 
said she of the North Riding, “ and 
silence, thou mere flint-snapper.” 
*¢ And now, my bonnie lass of Dum- 
fermline town, as poor Corporal 
Frazer called thee, I will tell thee 
of the last of his marches. We went 
out at midnight, as silent as sha- 
dows, and halted not till we saw the 
dykes and ramparts dark before us— 
with here and there a twinkling 
Jight, and here and there a sentinel 
pacing his rounds. We moved on— 
a dog barked, and a soldier saw us, 
and fired; and, without a shout, 
down rushed our men, and then the 
work of death began. Shot after 
shot—knell after knell—small-arms 
first, and then cannon—men falling 
from the ramparts, and men drop- 
ping in the ditch—the sound of trum- 
pet, the shout and the huzza—form- 
ed a concert fitter for devils than 
men. I said it was midnight, and 
that scarcely a light twinkled—it 
was as bright as mid-day soon, and 
lights in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands were flashing in every direc- 
tion. Flights of rockets, thrown 
from the town, hung over us like a 
canopy of stars—ye might have 
counted every musket-—numbered 
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every button—called every man by 
his name; while from the batteries 
the balls flew on us like hail. Think 
ye not that our gallant lads were 
idle—the ramparts were thrice lost, 
and thrice won. But why should I 
make a long tale of sorrow and 
distress? Day at last dawned, and 
showed me the dykes dammed with 
the dead and dying. One of the first 
I saw was my own poor corporal : 
two balls, and a pike, had done their 
work—all in the bosom ; and a true 
bosom it was to me! and I have 
been faithful to his memory while I 
could—but resolution cannot last 
ever, and tears cannot run like a 
stream. Close beside him lay bonnie 
Sandie Frazer—pike and bullet had 
been dealing with him too—a ball to 
the brow—and a white broad brow 
it was—and a pike to the bosom— 
and so go our gallant spirits away ! 
It was hot work, my bonnie lass of 
Dumfermline ; it was hot work.” 

«© Ye have said enough,” said the 
young woman ; © but I expected all 
this. On the night of the storming 
of that fatal platelet might be 
twelve o’clock—I was lying with my 
two babes in a farmer’s barn, and I 
thought I was sleeping—but your 
story tells me I was awake. A light 
came into the barn, and I put my 
hands over my babe’s face, that it 
might not awake; and looking up, I 
saw Sandie Frazer wiping the blood 
from his brow. He gave a smile, 
and I could not but smile—but it 
was soon changed to shrieking, for 
he vanished away; and the farmer 
came running when he heard my 
cries, and said it was a dream, only 
a dream.” 

“* Hilloah, my hearties,” said the 
driver of the waggon, entering, “ I 
have shouted out these ten minutes 
—we must wag.—Come “Jong, Nan, 
with your two troopers—come, trot 
—jog’s the word—waggon and water 
will wait for no one. And come, 
too, if ye like, my cannie Scotch lass 
with your two bairns—if ye go 
southward, I will give ye a cast of 
the waggon for pure love. Nay, 
don’t weep, woman; a face like 
thine will find a husband any where.” 
«I was going southward once,” 
said she; “ but I shall turn north- 
ward now.—Come, my two sweet 
fatherless weans, we cannot weel be 
more desolate—we shall find a bush 
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and a bield somewhere.” And she 
rose, and was about to depart. 
«« Nay, nay,” said Nan of the North 
Riding, “ we will not sunder so, my 
sweet lass of Dumfermline. I have 
a few trinkets, and popish baubles, 
and some broad gold pieces, which 
have survived the Spanish and the 
Flemish wars; and, for the sake of 
bonnie Sandie Frazer, ye shall share 
them: I need them not. Here’s 
the two lads who win cash for me. 
Pluck up your heart, and come to the 
south with us—your story shall win 
you a pension, or [ will write your 
wrongs on the secretary’s forehead 
with my ten nails.” 

The waggon moved on, and the 
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ale-house was emptied of most 
of its inmates. Those whom our 
little, simple, and perfectly authen- 
tic story has at all interested, will 
be pleased to learn that the young 
widow of Dumfermline lives in a 
warm cottage, on a small pension ; 
and that honest Nancy of the North 
Riding, won from the folly of her 
ways by the relict of bonnie Sandie 
Frazer, forsook the south, much to 
the sorrow of two entire regiments, 
and married a douce and sponsible 
widower on the border, and became 
a subscriber to seven moral and re- 
ligious tract associations, and an ex- 
ample to three parishes. 
Natta. 
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Rossint's opera, Ricciardo e Zo- 
raide,was produced on the 5thof June, 
for the benefit of Madame Camporese, 
at the King’s Theatre. The scene is 
Jaid in Africa, and the plot is ex- 
tremely simple. Agorante, an African 
commander, falls in love with Zoraide, 
a captive, who has engaged her heart 
and betrothed herself to Jticciardo— 
a Ohristian chieftain. Récciardo in 
the train of Ernesto, his friend, and an 
ambassador from the French, obtains 
admission into the capital of Ago- 
rante. Ernesto, being admitted to the 
presence of Agorante, induces him to 
believe that Zicciardo has by force 
deprived him ere) of his wife. 
Agorante, thus deceived, admits him 
to his confidence, and engages him 
to persuade Zoraide to accept Ago- 
rante. Zomira, a female, who was 
previously attached to him, discovers 
the machinations of Ernesto and Ric- 
ciardo ; and Agorante delivers over 
the lovers to death, together with 
Treano, Zoraide’s father. At the mo- 
ment of the execution of the sentence, 
Ernesto arrives with troops, and saves 
them. MRossini’s mannerism is now 
so well known, and it prevails so ge- 
nerally, that the description of one 
opera will nearly apply to all the 
rest. There are in this his customary 
traits of memory, occasional deep 
feeling, and figurate passages. Gur- 
cia has the principal part, and Ma- 
dame Camporese and Madame Ves- 
tris are the females. It is‘come in 
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time to rescue the town from the re« 
petitions of Za Donna del Lago. 

The three principal capitals of 
Germany, viz. Vienna, Berlin, and 


Munich, have each at the present’ 


moment to boast of a great piano- 
forte player, at a very juvenile age. 
Vienna, of Franz Ziszt; Berlin, of 
Mendelsohn; and Munich, of Ma- 
demoiselle Schauroth. 

Ziszt is a native of Hungary, only 
eleven years of age, and plays ina 
most finished manner all the most 
difficult compositions of Hummel and 
Moscheles; particularly the Fall of 
Paris of the latter. He is also very 
great in extemporising upon any 
theme that is given to him in writ- 
ing. If it be very long, he curtails 
and simplifies before he works upon 
it. A. Mendelsohn is the son of a 
Jewish banker, at Berlin, a pupil of 
Zelber and Berger. Both boys have 
filled all Germany with the fame of 
their wonderful talents. ‘They are 
nearly of the same age. Miss Schau- 
roth, the daughter of Major Schau- 
roth, is just arrived in London. 

The celebrated Beethoven, ac- 
cording to a recent letter, is become 
so completely deaf that he is entire- 
ly lost to all society. Nevertheless, 
he has but lately finished two great 
works: a mass, which was bought 
for Berlin; and a new symphony, for 
the Philharmonic of London. 

J. N. Hummel, who made such 
very high demands for coming to our 
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Philharmonic: Concerts this year, 
leaves Weimar at the beginning of 
September, on a professional tour 
through Holland and the Nether- 
Jands. 

The committee of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music have made a Report 
upon their proceedings, which has 
been printed and distributed among 
the subscribers. The tone of it by no 
means speaks that confidence which 
a body, having in its disposal so con- 
siderable a sum as has been sub- 
scribed, might be expected to use. 
On the contrary, it should seem as 
if the committee doubted the perma- 
nent existence of the establishment ; 
for they solicit earnestly the most 
active exertions of the noble direc- 
tors in its behalf, and for the increase 
of itsfunds. The Report details the 
appointments of the Master and Mis- 
tress, whom it eulogizes as most ex- 
emplary persons (a point that the 
subscribers might take on the faith 
of the judgment of those persons to 
whom they have committed the most 
unlimited patronage) ; it vindicates 
the mode of electing the pupils, enu- 
merates the professors appointed, 
and justifies, by the example of the 
foreign conservatories, the custom of 
the pupils practising their various 
exercises in the same room. The 
professors are cut down from thirty 
to ten; and subsequently to this Re- 
port being prepared, the Board of 
Professors, which, by the original 
regulations, was to be entrusted with 
the entire arrangement and direction 
of the musical education of the stu- 
dents, has been dissolved! ! almost 
before it had begun to act. There is no 
English teacher of singing among the 
Professors : the principal, Dr. Crotch, 
and his assistant, are the only instruc- 
tors in harmony and composition. 
Mr. Greatorex has removed his son 
from the Academy, who was elected 
amongst the first ten boys. A pri- 
vate examination of the pupils has 
taken place, and a public one is soon 
to follow. After this Report the long 
existence of the institution should 
seem to be more problematical than 
ever, even to those whose motives in 
the encouragement of the design are 
unimpeachable. 

Three years since was revived a 
Society under the title of the Cymm- 
rodorion, originally formed for the 
cultivation of Ancient British (or 


Welsh) literature and music. ‘This 
body consists of about two hundred 
of the nobility and gentry of Wales, 
and others, principally Ancient Bri- 
tons, resident in London, amongst 
whom are many persons of deep 
research and learning. The soci- 
ety has its rooms (in Lisle-street) 
and its officers; one volume of its 
transactions has been published, 
and another is preparing. It dis- 
tributes medals and prizes for essays 
and other compositions; collects ma- 
nuscripts, &c. Under the patronage 
of this institution, an Eisteddvod, or 
Session of Bards, was held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 22d of 
May. This meeting, under the 
name Gorsedd y Beirdd, or Congress 
of the Bards, was in very remote times 
amongst the privileged national as- 
semblies of the Cymry ; andthe preser- 
vation of Bardic traditions, the con- 
servation of illustrious names and ac- 
tions, and the promotion of general 
instruction, were its objects. About 
the twelfth century it ceased to act 
asa national council; then, probably, 
took the name of Eisteddvod, and sub- 
sequently became, by the progress of 
circumstances, what it now is—a 
meeting for the cultivation of music 
and poetry: with long intervals be- 
tween, the Eisteddvod has been con- 
stantly kept up ever since. Of late 
years, societies have been formed in 
the four provinces, for the encourage- 
ment of national literature ; and as 
auxiliary to this object, since 1819, 
they have had their annual Eistedd- 
vodau. ‘The first meeting in Lon- 
don, under the Cymmrodorion, was in 
1822, which is now also become an- 
nual. On the present occasion, Lords 
Dynevor and Kenyon were the pre- 
sidents of the day. Mr. J. H. Parry 
stated in English, and Mr. Griffith 
Jones, in Welsh, the: nature of the 
meeting ; and a concert, the principal 
part being Welsh music, was given. 
Mr. Davies performed Ar hyd y nos, 
with variations, on the Cambrian 
pedal-harp, with two rows of strings. 
W. Prichard, “ a mountain minstrel,” 
and harper to Gwyneddigion, an air 
(Pen Rhaw, or the Spade teag) with 
variations, peculiar to the Welsh or 
triple harp. But the most curious 
part of the celebration was the Pen- 
nilion singing with the Welsh harps, 
after the manner of the Ancient Bri- 
tons. The singer is presumed to be 
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acquainted with the twenty-four 
measures, and he strikes in with the 
harper, who is at liberty to change 
the air as often as he pleases. This 
is constantly done by persons totally 
ignorant of music. 

Since our last report, there have 
been some of the finest concerts of 
the season; namely, those of Mrs. 
Salmon, Mr. J. B. Cramer, and Mr. 
Moscheles. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr. Cramer could find no morning 
for his concert but that of the day 
on which Mrs. Salmon’s was held in 
the evening. ‘ When two men ride 
upon a horse,” says wise master 
Dogberry, “‘ one must go behind ;” 
but when a man and a woman ride 
upon a horse, the woman is even 
more certainly posted in the rear. 
So it proved with Mrs. Salmon, who 
had about half the number of auditors 
that attended Mr. Cramer. It was 
not, however, quite chivalrous in the 
strong Pianist thus to jostle the fair 
vocalist from the wall; for be it 
known, .Mr. Cramer’s concert was 
announced subsequently to Mrs. Sal- 
mon’s. It is tobe regretted that 

eat interests should thus encounter ; 
for there is no saying how such dis- 
cords may be resolved. Mr. Cra- 
mer’s concert was almost literally a 
pianoforte performance. Of six in- 
strumental pieces, four were for that 
instrument, either solo, in duet, or 
as principal. Mr. Cramer played a 
concerto and two duets, one with 
Mr. Moscheles, and the other with 
Mr. Kalkbrenner. Competition has 
done much for the public since it has 
made Pianists so much more anxious 
to be heard than heretofore. Verily 
the musical world is deeply indebted 
to Mr. Moscheles. But, indeed, this 
concert afforded a vast treat to the 
amateurs of fine playing, since it 
brought these performers, alike su- 
‘preme in art, into a collision and 
comparison that elicited all their 

owers. Mr. Moscheles trusted to 

is own strength, which is indeed 
immense, and the assistance of the 
most eminent singers. Mrs. Salmon 
was aided by Signor Garcia, and most 
of the great Italian and English art- 
ists. The three novelties of the night 
were, a recitative and air, by Garcia, 
of his own composition ; Signor Vi- 
mercati’s playing on the Mandolin, 
which is truly surprising, considering 
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the limited nature of the instrument ; 
and a new air with a violin obligato 
accompaniment, composed by Garcia, 
expressly for Mrs. Salmon. It was 
altogether a most delightful concert. 

We mentioned the provincial meet- 
ings that were about to take place. 
That at Oxford. was held for the 
10th, 11th, and 12th of June. It 
commenced with an act of the 
learned professor’s Palestine; and. 
in the second was given, Mr. Att- 
wood’s Coronation Anthem, with 
Selections from Mozart's Requiem, 
and Haydn’s Seasons. The singers 
were Madame Ronzi de Begnis, Sig- 
nora Caradori, Miss Stephens, and 
Miss Travis, Signor de Begnis, 
Messrs. Vaughan, W. Knyvett, and 
Bellamy. At the miscellaneous con- 
certs the encores were very nu- 
merous. 

The coming meetings are to be 
held at Gloucester, Sept. 16, 17, 18; 
York, Sept. 22, 23, 24, 25; Liver- 
pool, Sept. 29, 30, and Oct. 1, 2; 
Birmingham, Oct. 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The Gloucester, York, and Bir- 
mingham, will be conducted by Mr. 
Greatorex ; the Liverpool, by Sir 
George Smart. The three latter are 
upon a scale of the most exalted 
magnificence. Madame Catalani 
certainly comes to Birmingham, and 
the same splendid preparations, as 
before, are making. At Liverpool, 
there will be Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, and Miss Goodall, Mesd. 
Camporese and Ronzi, Messrs. Bra= 
ham, Vaughan, Knyvett, Bellamy, 
Phillips, and De Begnis. ‘The ser- 
pents and trombones from his Ma- 
jesty’s band will attend. At York, 
there will be not less than 400 per- 
formers, without including the prin- 
cipals. The stimulus imparted by 
the success of the Birmingham meet- 
ing is operating far and wide, and 
not less beneficially for the diffusion 
of music, than for the purposes of 
charity and of circulation. In York, 
there is an annual Congress of the 
amateurs of the county, who as- 
semble very numerously, perform 
two concerts, dine together, and sing 
part-songs afterwards. This keeps 
up the love of music, and operates 
most beneficially ; the meeting takes 
place this year, on the 19th and 20th 
of June. The audience are admitted 
gratuitously, and there are seldom 
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less than 1000 persons present. The 
overtures are listened to with Phil- 
harmonic attention, and the glees and 
songs are sung by amateurs. A mu- 
sic hall is building at Sheffield, where 
the next year’s meeting will probably 
take place. 

The following are the principal 
publications of the month :— 


Mr. Moscheles’s Polonoise is an inte- 
resting and elegant composition ; it presents 
a succession of brilliant and original pas- 
sages, on which the rythm of the Polo- 
noise confers particular animation. The 
second and third pages are worthy of high 
commendation, for their beautiful melody, 
as well as for the means they afford to pro- 
mote and exhibit the powers of the left 
hand. ‘The piece, like most of Mr. Mos- 
cheles’s compositions, contains many novel 
and beautiful ideas, as powerfully deve- 
Joped as they are finely conceived. 

To harp and flute players, we recom- 
mend Mr. Dizi’s Two Airs, with Varia- 
tions, the Yellow Hair’d Laddie, and Be- 
nedetta sia la Madre. ‘They are the pro- 
duction of an elegant and cultivated fancy, 
and particularly well adapted to the genius 
of the instruments. 

Mr. Kiallmark has arranged De Piacer 
as a rondo for the pianoforte, in as easy a 
style as the nature of the subject will per- 
mit, which is at least judicious ; for it has 
already appeared in almost every other 
form. 

Mr. Peile’s Pastoral Rondo has many 
qualities to recommend it to the notice of 
players who make no pretensions to great 
attainments, 

Mr. Klose’s Four Rondos are of the 
easiest description, and extremely well 
adapted to the purposes of early instruc- 
tion. 

The newly-published arrangements are 
the third books of La Donna del Lago, 
and Pietro L’Eremita, by Mr. Latour; 
and the eighth book of Mr. Bochsa’s adap- 
tation of Rossini’s Operas, for the harp, 
consisting of a second selection from Pietro 
T’Eremita. 

The first and second of Mozart's Sym- 
phonies, arranged by Hummel, for the 
pianoforte, flute, violin, and violoncello, is 
a most valuable publication ; Mr. Hummel 
being peculiarly fitted to such a task, from 
his perfect knowledge of the powers of his 
instrument, his science as a musician, and 
from the circumstance of his having been 
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a pupil of Mozart’s. His grand Duo, for 
the pianoforte, which was performed by 
Messrs. Cramer and Kalkbrenner, at the 
concert of the former, exhibits, perhaps, 
better than any of his compositions, his 
great attainments. 

Several of the pieces, from Merca- 
dante’s Opera of Claudio e Elisa, brought 
out this season at the King’s theatre, have 
appeared. The style of this composer is 
evidently formed upon that of Rossini, 
but it wants the grace and animation which 
so peculiarly characterise the works of the 
latter ; it is, too, very unequal, and fre- 
quently meagre. ‘The fable of the opera 
is not of a kind to call forth the genius of 
@ composer ; it is uninteresting and absurd, 
while the mixture of pathos and broad 
humour would endanger the success even 
of a finer composition. 

The recitative Miei cari Figli, followed 
by the Aria Giusto Ciel, is, perhaps, the 
best ; the imitation of Rossini in the allegro 
movement is, however, so complete, as 
almost to appear intentional. 

A duet for two Sopranos, by Merca- 
dante, from Andronico, Nel seggio Pla- 
cido, is very sweet, and proves that the 
composer would succeed better by adhering 
to his natural purity. 

Some duets, arias, &c. from operas by 
Rossini, never performed in this country, 
have also appeared. The aria, Ciel Pie- 
toso, from Zelmira, is in his best manner ; 
the allegro perhaps too dramatic for the 
chamber, but the recitative and andantino 
are very beautiful and expressive move~- 
ments. ‘The duet Un Segreto é il mio 
Tormento, from Il Sigismondo, is ef- 
fective, and not difficult. 

Nella casa devi avere, from the opera 
of Pictra di Paragone, is a duet of great 
humour ; it consists of the instructions of 
a young lady to an ancient beau, as to his 
conduct after marriage ; and he, in the ar- 
dour of his affection, consents to be both 
blind, deaf, and dumb. Rossini has a- 
dorned his subject with elegant and ani- 
mated melody, and the usual proportion of 
rapid articulation and execution. 

Mr. Ravwlings’s Canzonet, Hither 
Fairy Queen repair, sung by Mrs. Sal- 
mon, at the British Concerts, and accom- 
panied on the flute by Mr. Card, was re- 
ceived with great approbation. Its effect 
depends much upon the accompaniment, 
but it has a lightness and elegance ex- 
tremely well adapted to the character of 
the words. 
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A LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY, 


Alas, for the lost Drama! the Drama is no more! 


GenTLEMEN,—As you are known 

to me only by your works,—a visita- 
tion of Providence, which I will not 
obtrude upon you, debarring me not 
only from your society, but from all 
—you may be anxious to learn on 
what plea I presume to address you. 
Simply this: I love the drama, and 
would fain see the mighty genius of 
British Tragedy awake from the 
slumber which hath oppressed her 
for ages. 
_ To revive the drama is impracti- 
cable, some (of your enemies) will 
say. Allow me, Gentlemen, in your 
name, to retort courteously,—it is 
not. Prove your words, say the ma- 
lignants. Prove your own, first, saith 
the advocate. 

’Tis true,— and pity ’tis, ’tis 
irue,”—we may not be able so far to 
revivify Melpomene, that she shall 
« spit fire and spout rain” with pri- 
meval energy, at the first onset. 
But we may so far recover her lady- 
ship from her trance, that she shall 
call for her customary bowl of hem- 
lock, throw back her Magdalene 
locks, and look about her a little. 
We may then tweak her ladyship’s 
nose till she burst into a genuine tra- 
gedy squall ; cry havock in her ears, 
to see her start a stride or two in the 
magnificent sweep of the boards ; 
and, by dint of coaxing, chafing, 
patting, pinching, encouraging and 
reproaching, perhaps at length pre- 
vail upon her ladyship to make a 
few ‘ damnable faces and begin.” 

To get clear of this “ mob of 
metaphors,’ my purpose and ex- 
pectation in thus addressing you, 
Sons of the sleeping Melpomene, are : 
to originate a nascent impulse to- 
wards legitimate dramatism. Au- 
thors are proverbially modest; so 
that I have no doubt but that many 
of you will incontinently assert your- 
selves legitimate dramatists already. 
Marry! say I, to these happy fel- 
lows, God give ye joy! I’m heartily 
rejoiced at your good fortune ; ski 
on to the next article, for this hath 
nought te do with such independent 
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gentlemen. I address myself to those 
only, who are conscious (as every 
one, not a fool, must be), that what- 
soever merit the tragedy of the pre- 
sent day may possess as poetry, it 
has none as effective, legitimate 
drama. 

What do I mean by “ legitimate 
drama?” I'll not answer that: De- 
finitions are dangerous. If an in- 
stance will allay your curiosity, 
Lear is legitimate drama. So is 
Hamlet. So is Macbeth, and Othello. 
Of these four tragedies, to speak 
with the Bathos, “none but them- 
selves can be their parallels:” they 
are models of legitimate drama. Ve- 
nice Preserved is legitimate, though 
in a less degree. The Revenge also, 
in a still less: with many others. 

I will write you a dissertation on 
the subject: define and divide, pre- 
mise and conclude ; surprise you in 
an enthymeme, gore you with a di- 
lemma, and overwhelm you with a 
sorites ;—if you'll promise to read it. 
Till then, I prefer throwing together 
a few desultory, scatter-brain, hete-~ 
rogeneous thoughts, just as they 
chance to “ tumble out of their 
dark cells into open daylight” (as 
Locke has it), and tumultuously es- 
cape from the recesses of my mind. 
So let us have no cavilling at words: 
if you don’t understand the meaning 
of “ legitimate,” ask the Holy Al- 
liance ; and, if they cannot answer 
you to your satisfaction, how do you 
expect such a poor sinner as 1? 

Well, then: Drama is distin- 
guished from all other species of lite- 


rature, and tragedy from all other 


species of poetry, by certain essen- 
tial attributes, peculiar qualities, ap-~ 
propriate, indispensable, and incom-~ 
municable. These attributes or qua- 
lities must be preserved, in order to 
constitute legitimate drama or tra- 
gedy ; and, however dramatists may 
choose to run riot in other respects, 
these aforesaid grand leading cha- 
racteristics must appear on the sur- 
face, or their works are no longer 
dramas, but something else; dia- 
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logues, conversations in verse, amei- 
batory pentameters, pro and con 
poems, or non-descripts, as the case 
may be. Thus, an author who 
strings together, without unity of 
action, order, or connexion, a num- 
ber of adventures, may designate 
his work an epic poem if he please ; 
but it is nevertheless, in spite of his 
onomatonomy, no more an epic poem 
than the Seven Champions of Christ- 
endom, or the Lives of the English 
Admirals. 

But what are these grand, lead- 
ing, indispensable, essential attri- 
butes? Some are obvious. Others 
less apparent, but as essential, it is 
my design to recall to your attention ; 
as I conceive it is to the neglect, 
contempt, non-observance, or obli- 
vion of these, that the degeneracy of 
the modern drama is chiefly owing ; 
and not to any deficiency of genius 
in the writers. 

Now, Gentlemen pensioners of the 
Muses’ train, it strikes me that an ex- 
cellent method of elucidating these 
mysteries would be, to appropriate 
to myself the liberty of adverting to 
your works, casting a retrospective 
glance at your predecessors ; to arro- 
gate to myself the power of express- 
ing my opinions on the merits and 
defects of both; and, finally, to do 
exactly as I please with them. So 
without farther preamble— 

Except one word as to what I, 
your gratuitous correspondent, nega-~ 
tively am. I am nota critic—merely 
one deeply inspired with a love of 
the drama, and possessed with an 
ardent desire and expectation to see 
‘Tragedy again walk forth in the stole 
of her ancient splendour. Secondly : 
I never myself wrote a drama; so 
you have nothing to fear from the 
envious shafts of an anonymous ri- 
val. Whatever opinions I may give, 
be they right or wrong, they are ho- 
nest. 

Come then! To make Shakspeare 
lean from his cloud, and Massinger 
pause with the nectar at his lips; to 
make beetle-brow’d Ben dissolve his 
heretofore illiquifiable features into a 
smile of applause, Otway break out 
in heroics, and the whole corps dra-= 
matique of the sky rise on their el- 
bows from their yellow beds of as- 
phodel—to catch the faint sounds of 
our sublunary voices, as we “ rave 
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and recite” in the long-lost strain of 
the drama! Come, I say—Stop. 

Another word upon the three mis- 
takes committed in this letter before 
I began the first line of my address, 
I call you dramatists ; and moreover, 
Gentlemen: that is, conjunctively,— 
dramatic gentlemen, or gentlemen 
dramatists, which you will. Now 
here are three mistakes, in two 
words ; a fair earnest of my future 
accuracy. For: some of you may 
be dramatists, yet no gentlemen; 
or, gentlemen, yet no dramatists ; 
or, dramatists and gentlemen, yet 
not tragic dramatic gentlemen, Whom 
alone I address in this “ grandis 
epistola.” By the first oversight, L 
exclude gentlewomen ; which made 
no part of my intent. “ Shakspeares 
in petticoats,” Sapphos in buskins 
and English, or those who would be 
so, will honour me by allowing this 
letter to relate to them under the 
general name of dramatists. To the 
gentlemen no dramatists, I have 
only to apologize for taking their 
names in vain. I do not address 
myself to the comic dramatists of the 
day ; for legitimate drama must begin 
with tragedy. 

Preliminaries being premised, as 
Peter Pleonasm might say, let’s on 
to the material as quick as our quill 
can carry us. The latest work of 
note in the dramatic line, which hath 
crossed my visual ray, is Durazzo ; 
and with a few remarks upon this, T 
take your leave, gentlemen, to begin 
my Jnstauratio Magna Dramati- 
corum. 

I say “ of note,” because though 
tragedies are now-a-days as “ plenty 
as blackberries,” they are not, in ge= 
neral, half so mentally palatable as 
those luxurious vegetables are cor- 
poreally. The consequence is, the 
trade of a tragedist hath fallen into 
disrepute with the critical; and for 
a work to be “ of note” at present, 
the author must have been pre- 
viously notable; as the author of 
Durazzo was, by his tragedy of Con- 
science. This circumstance, how~ 
ever, did not wholly direct my choice, 
though it might have solicited it, 
A galaxy of cream-coloured title 
pages, beset with alphabetical ma- 
cule, spotted here and there and 
every where, with “ tragedy,” “ drae 
ma,” “ five acts,” © London,” and 
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« John Murray,” lay athwart my 
writing-table ; and I pounced upon 
this star as the brightest among the 
innumerables, judging from a hasty 
supervisal. Shall I specify a few of 
the innumerables ? 

There is Monrezuma, for instance ; 
but I make it a rule never to read 
any thing about Wild Indians: Pi- 
zarro introduced quite as many sa- 
vages as a civilized man needs be 
acquainted with. ‘There is tragedy 
enough, God knows! in the old world, 
without sending us a-peak to the 
Andes or Oroonoko for outlandish ca- 
tastrophes ; and for mine own poor 
part, whilst the dagger and the gown 
rejoice in their ancient properties of 
killing and clothing in a gentlemanly 
manner, I shall prefer seeing those 
classical methods exhibited on the 
stage, to all the transatlantic be- 
witchery of leopard-skin petticoats, 
belts, and baldrics of beads, baubles, 
clinquant tin, and shining braziery, 
with tomahawks and ostrich-feathers 
into the bargain. 

There is Tur Proup Surruern’s 
TRAGEDY, i.e. no tragedy at all, but 
a poem in eighteen departments, 
nicknamed ‘ scenes” by the au- 
thor. 

Then there is the Duxr or Mencia, 
with a villanous Scandinavian and 
Saxon Dramatis Personw, such as: 
Frithegist and Sigiferth, Edric and 
Algitha, Morcar, Gunilda, Ethelmar, 
Uthred and Gothmund. Truly, what 
the Duke of Mercia’s merits may be, 
I am not competent to determine, 
inasmuch as I did not scan them; 
but this I know, that Melpomene 
herself couldn’t write a good tragedy 
with such jaw-breaking baptismals 
and clusters of consonants in her 
pen’s mouth every moment, as the 
above; nor (for 1 will go farther), 
Shakspeare. In fact, Shakspeare 
wouldn’t pitch upon a subject which 
made it necessary to adopt such 
a hideous nomenclature. But what 
do I talk of necessity, for? In his 
Lear, whilst he in some measure pre- 
serves the appellatives Gonorill, Ra- 
gan, and Cordella, as historical, he 

ad the humanity to mollify their as- 
perity, and make them poetical also. 
The Danish Chronicles, whence he 
took his fable of Hamlet, denominate 
the philosophic prince Amlethus, 
Gertrude Gerutha ; the king’s name 
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is Fengo, which Shakspeare trans- 
mutes into a very unlocal one, in- 
deed,—Claudius ; thereby, however, 
evincing his determination to pre- 
serve the majesty of tragedy even in 
the names of his personages, and that, 
though the name of Claudius is not 
once pronounced in the drama. Spen- 
ser, on the other hand, is deservedly 
ridiculed for christening even his 
clowns_ by such unsavoury N or M’s 
as Hobbinol, Cuddy, and Colin Clout. 
Names may be historically true, nay, 
appropriate and natural, yet poetical- 
ly ugly nevertheless. “ What’s in a 
name!” you say; “a rose, by any 
othername would smellas sweet.” Ay, 
verily ; but tragedies are not always 
roses; and with our dear Juliet’s 
leave, a tragedy must have pronun- 
ciable names, euphonous, and such as 
may become the lips in uttering 
them. How trippingly off the tongue 
rolleth— Sweet Sigiferth! or Gen- 
tle Gunilda! It may seem hyper- 
critical to object to a tragedy on ac~ 
count of its name or the names of its 
characters; but a true poet’s ear 
will instinctively feel offended by the 
least deviation from perfect harmony, 
and therefore, when we meet inhar- 
monious names in a tragedy, it is a 
prima facie presumption that the au- 
thor is no poet, or worse, a bad one. 
The fault is exactly of the same spe- 
cies as a fault in metre, though less 
in degree; they are both marks of an 
ear of no very delicate sensibility, of 
a soul not over nervously alive to the 
sublime and the beautiful. You 
might as well say, that a harsh verse, 
or anunmusical cadence was unimpor- 
tant. The green-sick girl, or she 
who preys on the garbage of a circu~ 
lating library, will show you that 
there is a natural affection in the hu- 
man mind for beautiful names: Be- 
verley and Julia, Montgomeri and 
Matilda, are frequently the talisma~ 
nic support of a novel, of greater 
efficacy to charm a milliner or a 
milk-sop, than words graven on the 
seal of King Solomon to fascinate a 

enie, In short, you may call me 
ool, or fastidious, or fribble, or what 
you please, but I would as soon be 
set down to decypher a slab of hie- 
roglyphics, as to read through a tra- 
gedy full of friths and /firths, and 
goths and githas. Being, indeed, the 
very sport of my antipathies and pre- 
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judices, I fly all mental contact 
with those truculent progenitors of 
ours, unless they make their approach 
under feigned names, as Gertrude 
and Claudius had the policy to do: 
I regard them as native wild Indians, 
and would with as little reluctance 
kiss an Abiponian she-Centaur or an 
Esquimaux-Venus, as sit in their 
company for an evening’s entertain- 
ment. Mason, in his Elfrida, which 
Voltaire aptly superscribed tragedie 
barbare, wrote them down as com- 
pletely as involuntarily ; with me, at 
least; for I never could bear the 
sight of a Gothic dramatis persone, 
since reading the aforesaid harhare. 
Finally, as to this weighty onomato- 
nomical affair: if. I should be so 
lucky as to obtain your concurrence, 
Gentlemen, in the opinion that good 
names are better than bad ones, you 
will act on the hint of a friend; if 
not—in God’s name, lay your next 
scenes in Muscovy or Cathay, and 
christen your personages, Dolgo- 
rouki, Razoumoffski, Hum-fum, 
and’ Te-totum. By the bye, Du- 
razzo (or Dooratso) and all the tra- 
gedies of the present day, sin not a 
little in this little particular: their 
dramatis persone are neither indica- 
tive nor sonorous. 

What have we next >— 

Werner.—Ah! my lord! my lord 
Byron ! 

CLEMENZA, OR THE Tuscan Or- 
ruan, in Five Acts.—This is a 
splendid thing! Ex. gr. 

Rinaldo. Yes! I shall behold her !— 
Ha! But where! With whom! 

(Distractedly—A short pause.) 
Under the self-same roof !—by heavens at 
hand 
The priest to make them one, and make me 
—mad ! 
Scevola !—Come hither, kind Scevola— 
(What follows in a lowered and al- 
tered tone, but with frantic rapi- 
dity, and seizing hold of Scevola’s 
arm. 
Is there no nostrum that can purge the 
brain, 
And steep the soul in sweet forgetfulness ? 
By wizard wild reveal’d, or elfin sprite, 
That nightly course the caverns of your 
isle 
What time the frowning moon resigns her 


reign 

To the bright horrors of the vast volcano ? 

Or comes within thy ken no friendly fay’s 

Strong potion, brew’d from dark Sicilian 
weed, 
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That dank the dews which fell from Lue, 
cifer, 

Of power potential to unchain the slave 

Of wayward destiny ?—If such there be, 

By the Great Power that made thee— 
(Shaking Scevola violently by the arm.) 
Scevola. Who comes here ? 

(Looking to the right.) 

Rinaldo. (Recovering himself: 

Too much of this ... &c. 


My opinion exactly coinciding with 
Rinaldo’s, I here shut the book. 

But Durazzo. Yes, Durazzo is 
evidently the production of a gentle- 
man and a scholar, a man of good 
taste and considerable poetical abi- 
lities. It is written with great pu- 
rity and elegance of language; and 
the beauty of many of its lines and 
passages is green to the eye of the 
soul. What avery chaste and pic- 
turesque description is the following : 


One evening, in the wood that skirts the 
city, 

I wander’d forth alone. The weary sun 

Had stoop’d his forehead from the moun- 
tain brow, 

On which it just had lean’d, asif to rest 

After the wond’rous journey of the day: * 

The herdsman sought his humble cot, the 
flocks 

Their fragrant chambers, and the birds 
were gone 

To nestle in their leafy villages.—(P. 21.) 


Here is another beautiful passage 
—Durazzo addressing Zelinda, 


Turn not away—speak, prithee—speak a- 
gain ; 

For not the Thracian bard could touch a 
string 

So melting sweet, when plaintive Echo stole 

His music on the waters of Despair, 

As in that accent bless’d me.—(P. 45.) 


It may not be easy to decide the 
palm between this second quotation 
and the following from Otway, al- 
luding also to the human voice: 


Methought I heard a voice 

Sweet as the shepherd’s pipe upon the 
mountains, 

When all his little flock’s at feed before 
him.—(Orphan, Act 5, Sc. 2.) 


But, at all events, if the sweet 
pastorality and more distinct imagery 
of the latter entitle it to any pre- 
ference as abstract poetry, it is much 
more than counterbalanced by the 
superior keeping and propriety of the 


head-long, into the pit. 
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former: for Zelinda, like the Thra- 
cian bard, is supposed to bewail a 
lost lover ; whilst Monimia, in Ot- 
way’s tragedy, compares: the ago- 
nized voice of Castalio, who has 
just murdered his brother, to the 
cheerful though wild sound of a 
shepherd’s pipe on the mountains. 
here are also some passages of 
force in Durazzo; though by no 
means so powerful or numerous as 
effective tragedy requires. Thus: 


I come amongst you a competitor, 
To answer taunts with tauntings, When 
the wind 
Scolds at the sea, the sea rebukes the wind 
With lips of foam; and when a comet 
starts 
Into our system, angrily he glares, 
the bright multitude of stars turn pale 
To see the mighty stranger pass along. 
(P. 73.) 


Again: 


The vulgar animal we tie by day, 

Keeps fiercer watch by night; and nobler 
brutes 

Catch vigour from abuses. Feed the lion— 

He’s tame; “tis famine lights a soul of fire 

Within his ribs, and crowns the savage, 
King !—(P. 69.) 


These would act well; and a- 
waken that interest in the bosom of 
an audience, which must necessa- 
rily sleep under the lullaby of con- 
tinuous poetry, however beautitul. 
Is it possible for the playhouse to 
doze in such a stormas this: 


I cénjure you, by that which you profess, 

(Howe’er you come to know it), answer me: 

Though you untie the winds, and let them 
h 


t 

Against the churches; though the yesty 
wayes 

Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees 
blown down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders’ 
heads ; 


? 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; though 

the treasures 
Of nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you. 

Macbeth, Act 4. Sc, 1. 


Why, if well mouthed, this is suf- 
ficient to shake the very dome of the 
theatre, and bring the gods down, 
You all 
Jury, 1823. 
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know. the efficacy of such passages, 
as well as I do, my friends; and yet, 
in the teeth of your knowledge, you 
neglect introducing similar awaken- 
ers, and run away after some eva- 
nescent prettiness or other, to please 
Master Mawkish and Miss Maudlin 
in the boxes, forsooth. 

But no more of this at present ; 
there are some of you more deficient in 
energy than the author of Durazzo ; 
when I come to your tragedies, [ 
shall rate in a proper style. 

The dramatists of this day would 
appear, to a less profound observer 
than I am (who can spy out the cause 
in our present ultra-refinement of 
mind), to have entered into a con- 
ey for the exclusion of every 
thing which might possibly assist 
their genius in the end they, as tra- 
gedists, shouldaim at. Action is the 
essence of drama ; nay, its definition: 
business, bustle, hurly, and combus- 
tion dire, are indispensable to effec- 
tive drama ; at least, if pathos run not 
very copiously through the piece, in 
which case action may be partly com- 
peace for by tears, though, per- 

aps, not without some hazard. But 
that essence and these indispensables, 
you, Gentlemen, seem, with one con- 
sent, sedulously to avoid meddling 
with; to shun as you would fire and 
brimstone. You seem to think that 
the whole virtue of tragedy lies in its 
poeticity ; and the softer, the sweeter, 
the more soul-soothing, the more 
hushing the poetry is, the better 
you think it, though the audience go 
to sleep under your noses. At any 
rate, if you don’t think thus, you 
write as if you did: One great in- 
strument of keeping an audience on 
the fret of attention, is a good plot; 
an excellent reason, as it would ap- 
pear with you, to select bad or in- 
different ones. Oh! so as we deliver 
forth poetry enough, what a-plague 
have we to do with plotting? You 
either poke into the crevices and 
corners of history, real or fictitious, 
for insignificant events, which you 
neither amplify nor adorn by addi- 
tion or decoration, as Shakspeare 
might have ensampled you; or, be- 
ing the architects of your own stories, 
your designs are so light and grace- 
ful, so economical in point of mate- 
rial, and of so very Corinthian an 
order of elegance, that they are nearly 

G 
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invisible to the gross sense of our 
popular eye-sight. 

The tragedy under consideration is 
deplorably meagre in theitem of story. 
It has no interest whatever of plot 
or construction. ‘There is no one 


great or absorbing action to engross. 


our attention by its magnitude or 
intensity: neither is there any in- 
genious perplexity of incidents, to 
be unravelled by the catastrophe, 
and keep the mind actively suspend- 
ed during the process of disentangle- 
ment. ‘Terror and Pity, without one 
at least of which tragedy is a farce, 
are neither of them excited. Curio- 
sity is not roused, nor anxiety soli- 
cited. Sir, the author of Durazzo, 
will you allow me to ask, what 
you mean by expending so much 
excellent poetry on such a miserable 
plot? Your language betrays too 
much knowledge of Shakspeare, and 
too sanguine an admiration of him, 
to let me suppose you ignorant 
of the overwhelming interest with 
which he thought it necessary to in- 
vest his fable. And if you be not 
ignorant of this, why do you not at- 
tempt to imitate it, as well as to 
copy his sustained language, which 
you do with considerable success P 
Surely you can’t think, that you may 
dispense with what he thought neces- 
sary? But, indeed, I most invidi- 
ously single you out from your com- 
peers for vituperation upon this 
point, whilst you are not a whit 
more “ the true blank of mine eye,” 
than your dramatic brothers of the 
day. There is as much action, as 
much business im the last act of Mac- 
beth, as in the five-and-twenty of 
Sardanapalus, Mirandola, Evadne, 
De Monfort, and Durazzo. I shall re- 
cur elsewhere to this text ; for animp 
of Beelzebub is at my elbow, pulling 
the sheet from under my pen, so that 
I have but time for a few valuable 
observations more on Durazzo. The 
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interest of a tragedy fairly depends 
on its plot; but sometimes it may be 
supported in the person of one of the 
characters. Thus the plot of the Re- 


venge is very insipid ; but the energy - 


and vindictive grandeur of Zanga’s 
character keep our attention on duty. 
Now, Durazzo hath not even this 
personal or individual interest. The 
hero, Durazzo, is an indecided, in- 
definite indescribable. He is “no 
character at all”; he is perpetually 
contradicting his own sameness, neu~ 
tralizing this action by the next; he 
« divides himself and goes to buf= 
fets” about what he shall be, and is 
nothing after all, not even a vacil- 
lator ; he is as shapeless and incom= 
pact as the man in the moon. In- 
consistent without being natural, his 
villany excites no horror, his mag-= 
nanimity elicits no applause. We 
care little about what becomes of 
him, inasmuch as we have not the 
pleasure of knowing his true charac~ 
ter. Alonzo and Zelinda are fully 
as interesting as Alonzo and Leonora 
in the Revenge; and excite much 
about the same disquietude in our 
bosoms for their ultimate happiness. 
Benducar (the Jady’s father) is the 
most spirited person in the drama 5 
and by the same infelicity of which 


Dryden complains in Paradise Lost,” 


where the Devil is the prime object 
of attraction, is a much more pro- 
minent character than the nominal 
and intentional hero. So that; in 
brief, the whole interest of this drama 
(like that of most of its cotempora- 
ries) is contained, not, as it should 
be, in its dramatic attributes, but in 
its attributes not essentially drama- 
tic, viz. its abstract poetical qua- 
lities, which are beautiful as poetry, 
but as nothing else. 

I can no more, at present, but sub= 
scribe myself, Gentlemen, 


Your very respectful hum——* 


* The devil would have his due, and ran away with our Correspondent’s MSS, before 


he could sign his name,—Ep. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN WHOSE EDUCATION 
i HAS BEEN NEGLECTED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
No. V. 


ON THE ENGLISH 

My pear Sitr—In my last letter, 
haying noticed the English, the Ger- 
man, and the French, as the three 
languages in which the great com- 
merce of thought and knowledge, in 
the civilized world, is at this day 
conducted; and having attributed 
three very considerable advantages 
to the German as compared with the 
French ; I brought forward, in con- 
clusion, as an advantage more con- 
spicuous even than any I had before 
insisted on, the great originality and 
boldness of speculation which have 
distinguished the philosophic re- 
searches of Germany for the last * 
150 years. On this point, as it stood 
opposed to some prejudices and gross 
mis-statements among ourselves, I 
naturally declined to speak, at the 
close of a letter which had, perhaps, 
already exhausted your attention. 
But, as it would be mere affectation 
wholly to evade a question, about 
which so much interest + has gather- 
ed (and an interest which, from its 
objects and grounds, must be so 
durable), I gave you reason to ex- 
pect, that I would say a few words 
on that which is at this time under- 
stood by the term German Philosophy 
—i. e. the philosophy of Kant. This 
I shall now do. But let me remind 
you for what purpose; that you may 
not lay to my charge, as a fault, ¢hut 


NOTICES OF KANT. 
limited notice of my subject, which 
the nature and proportions of my 
plan prescribe. In a short letter it 
cannot be supposed possible, if it 
were otherwise right on this occas 
sion, that I should undertake an ana- 
lysis of a philosophy so comprehen- 
sive as to leave no track of legitimate 
interests untouched, and so profound 
as to presuppose many preparatory 
exercises of the understanding. What 
the course of my subject demands— 
is, that I should liberate the name 
and reputation of the Kantean philo- 
sophy from any delusion which may 
collect about its purposes and pre- 
tensions, through the representa- 
tions of those who have spoken of it 
amongst ourselves. The case is this: 
I have advised you to pay a special 
attention to the German literature— 
as a literature of knowledge, not of 
power: and amongst other reasons 
for this advice I have alleged the 
high character and pretensions of its 
philosophy: but these pretensions 
have been met by attacks, or by 
gross misrepresentations, from all 
writers within my knowledge, who 
have at all noticed the philosophy in 
this country. So far as these have 
fallen in your way, they must na- 
turally have indisposed you to my 
advice; and it becomes, therefore, 
my business to point out any facts 


* Dating from the earliest works of Leibnitz, rather more. 
+ I have heard it alleged as a reason, why no great interest in the German philoso- 


hy can exist, or can be created amongst the English—that there is no ‘* demand for 
ks on that subject :”—in which remark there is a singular confusion of thought. Was 
there any ‘demand’ for the Newtonian philosophy, until the Newtonian philosophy ap- 
peared ?— How should there be any ‘ demand’ for books which do not exist? But con- 
sidering the lofty pretensions of the Kantean philosophy, it would argue a gross igno-~ 
tance of human nature to suppose, that no interest had already attended the statement 
of those Hk ated whenever they have been made known: and, in fact, amongst 
thoughtful and intellectual men a very deep interest has long existed on the subject, as 
my own experience has been sufficient to convince me. Indeed what evidence could be 
more strong of apathy and decay in all intellectual activity, and in all honourable 
direction of intellectual interests, than the possibility that a systematic philosophy should 
arise in a great nation near to our own, and should claim to have settled for ever many 
of the weightiest questions, which concern the dignity and future progress of the human 
species—and should yet attract no attention or interest? We may be assured that no 
nation, not thoroughly emasculated in power of mind—i. e. so long as any severe studies 
survive amongst her, can ever be so far degraded. But these judgments come of attending 
too much to the movements of what is called ‘‘ the literary world : ” literature very im~ 
ene represents the intellectual interests of any people: and literary people are in a 
proportion as little intellectual Peles as any one meets with, 
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which may tend to disarm the au- 
thority of these writers, just so far 
as to replace you in the situation of a 
neutral and unprejudiced student. 
The persons who originally intro- 
duced the Kantean philosophy to the 
notice of the English public, or ra- 
ther attempted to do so, were two 
Germans—Dr. Willich- and (not long 
after) Dr. Nitsch.—Dr. Willich, I 
think, has been gone to Hades for 
these last dozen years; certainly his 
works have: and Dr. Nitsch, though 
not gone to Hades, is gone (I un- 
derstand) to Germany; which an- 
swers my purpose as well; for it is 
not likely that a few words uttered 
in London will contrive to find out 
a man buried in the throng of thirty 
million Germans. Quoad hoe, therefore, 
Dr, Nitsch may be considered no less 
defunct than Dr. Willich; and I 
can run no risk of wounding any 
body’s feelings, if I should pronounce 
both doctors very eminent block- 
heads. It is difficult to say, which 
wrote the more absurd book. Wil- 
lich’s is a mere piece of book-mak- 
ing, and deserves no sort of atten- 
tion. But Nitsch, who seems to have 
been a pains-taking man, has pro- 
duced a work which is thus far wor- 
thy of mention, that it reflects as in 
a mirror one feature common to most 
of the German commentaries upon 
Kant’s works, and which it is right 
to expose. With very few excep- 
tions, these works are constructed 
upon one simple principle: finding 
it impossible to obtain any glimpse 
of Kant’s meaning or drift, the wri- 
ters naturally asked themselves what 
was to be done? Because a man 
does not understand one iota of his 
author, is he therefore not to com- 
ment upon him? That were hard 
indeed; and a sort of abstinence, 
which it is more easy to recommend 
than to. practise. Commentaries 
must be written; and, if not by 
those who understand the system 
(which would be the best plan), 
then (which is clearly the second 
best plan) by those who do nof under-~ 
Stand it. Dr. Nitsch belonged to this 
latter very respectable body, for 
whose great numerical superiority to 
their rivals. I can take upon myself 
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to vouch. Being of their body, the 
worthy doctor adopted their expe- 
dient—which is simply this: Never 
to deliver any doctrine except in the 
master’s words ; on all occasions to 
parrot the ipsissima verba of Kant ; 
and not even to venture upon the ex- 
periment of a new illustration drawn 
from their own funds. Pretty nearly 
upon this principle it was that the 
wretched Brucker and others’ have 
constructed large histories of philo- 
sophy: having no comprehension of 
the inner meaning and relations of 
any philosophic opinion, nor sus- 
pecting to what it tended, or in what 
necessities of the intellect it had 
arisen—how could the man do more 
than superstitiously adhere to that 
formula of words in which it had 
pleased the philosopher to clothe it > 
It was unreasonable to expect he 
should: to require of him that he 
should present it in any new aspect 
of his own devising—would have 
been tempting him into dangerous 
and perplexing situations: it would 
have been, in fact, a downright ag- 
gression upon his personal safety, 
and calling upon him to become felo 
de se; every turn of a sentence 
might risk his breaking down: and 
no man is bound to risk his neek— 
credit—or understanding, for the be- 
nefit of another man’s neck—credit 
—or understanding. “ It’s all very 
well,” Dr. Nitsch and his brethren 
will say ; “ It’s all very well for you, 
Gentlemen, that have no commenting 
to do—to understand your author: 
but to expect us to understand him 
also that have to write commentaries 
on him, for two—four—and all the 
way up to twelve volumes, 8vo.— 
just serves to show how far the un- 
reasonableness of human nature can 
go.” The doctor was determined on 
moral principles to make no com- 
promise with such unreasonable- 
ness; and, in common with all his 
brethren, set his face against under- 
standing each and every chapter— 
paragraph—or sentence of Kant, so 
long as they were expected to do 
duty as commentators. I treat the 
matter Judicrously: but in substance 
I assure you that Ido no wrong to 
the learned * commentators: and un- 


* Under this denomination I comprehend 


all the rabble of abbreviators, abstractors, 


dictionary-makers, &c. &c. attached to the establishment of the Kantean philosophy. 
One of the last, by the way, Schmidt, the author of a Kantean dictionary, may be cited 
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der such auspices, you will not sup- 
pose that Kant came before the 


English public with any advantages 


of patronage. Between two such 


‘supporters as a Nitsch on the right 


hand, and a Willich on the left, I 
know not that philosopher that would 
escape foundering. But, fortunately 
for Kant, the supporters themselves 


foundered: and no man, that ever I 


met with, had seen or heard of their 
books—or seen any man that had 
seen them. It did not appear that 
they were, or logically speaking 
could be, forgotten: for no man had 
ever remembered them. 

The two doctors having thus 
broken down and set off severally to 
Hades and to Germany,—I recollect 
no authors of respectability who 
have since endeavoured to attract 
the attention of the English public 
to the Kantean philosophy, except 
1. An anonymous writer in an early 
number of the Edinburgh Review ; 
2. Mr. Coleridge; 3. Mr. Dugald 
Stewart ; 4. Madame de Staél, in a 
work published, I believe, originally 
in this country, and during her resi- 
dence amongst us. I do not add Sir 
William Drummond to this list, be- 
cause my recollection of any thing 
he has written on the subject of 
Kant (in his Academical Questions) 
is very imperfect ; nor Mr. W: 
the reputed author of an article on 
Kant (the most elaborate, I am told, 
which at present exists in the Eng- 
lish language) in the Encyclopedia 
Londinensis ; for this essay, together 
with a few other notices of Kant in 
other Encyclopedias, or elsewhere, 
have not happened to fall in my way. 
The four writers above-mentioned 
were certainly the only ones on this 
subject who commanded sufficient 
influence, either directly in their own 
persons—or (as in the first case) vi- 
cariously in the channel through 
which the author communicated with 
the public, considerably to affect the 
reputation of Kant in this country 
for better or worse. None of the 
four, except Mr. Coleridge, having— 
or professing to haye—any direct ac- 


as the beau idéal of Kantean commentators. 


quaintance with the original works 
of Kant, but drawing their informa- 
tion, from imbecile French books, 
&c.—it would not be treating the 
other three with any injustice to 
dismiss their opinions without no- 
tice: for even upon any one _philo- 
sophical question, much more upon 
the fate of a great philosophical sys- 
tem supposed to be sub judice, it is as 
unworthy of a grave and thoughtful 
critic to rely upon the second-hand 
report of a flashy rhetorician—as it 
would be unbecoming and extra- 
judicial in a solemn trial to occupy 
the ear of the court with the gossip 
of a country-town. However, to 
omit no point of courtesy to any of 
these writers, I shall say a word or 
two upon each of them separately. 
The first and the third wrote in a 
spirit of hostility to Kant, the se- 
cond and fourth as friends. In 
that order I shall take them. The 
writer of the article in the Edinburgh 
Review, I suppose upon the inter- 
nal evidence to have been the late 
Dr. Thomas Brown, a pupil of Mr. 
Dugald Stewart’s, and his successor 
in the Moral Philosophy chair at 
Edinburgh. This is a matter of no 
importance in itself; nor am I in the 
habit of troubling myself or others 
with literary gossip of that sort: but 
I mention it as a conjecture of my 
own—because, if [happen to be right, 
it would certainly be a very singular 
fact, that the only two writers with- 
in my knowledge who have so far 
forgot the philosophic character as to 
attempt an examination of a vast 
and elaborate system of philosophy 
not in the original—not in any au- 
thorised or accredited Latin version 
(of which there were two even at 
that time)—not in any version at all, 
but in the tawdry rhetoric of a Pari- 
an philosophie @ la mode, a sort of 
philosophie pour les dames,—that these 
two writers, thus remarkably agree-~ 
ing in their readiness to forget the phi- 
losophic character, should alsohappen 
to have stood nearly connected in Jit- 
erary life. In such coincidences we 
suspect something more than a blind 


He was altogether agreed with Dr. Nitsch 


upon the duty of not understanding one’s author; and acted up to his principles through 
life—being, in fact, what the Cambridge men calla Bergen-op-zoom, i. €. one that stur- 
dily defies his author—stands a siege of twelve or twenty years upon his understanding— 
and holds out to the last impregnable to all assaults of reason or argument, and the heas 


Viest batteries of common sense. 
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accident: we suspect the natural 
tendency of their philosophy, and be- 
lieve ourselves furnished with a mea- 
sure of its power to liberate the mind 
from rashness, from caprice, and 
injustice, in such deliberate acts 


“which it either suggests or tolerates. 


If their own philosophic curiosity 
was satisfied with information so 
slender,—mere justice required that 
they should not, on so slight and 
suspicious a warrant, have grounded 
any thing in disparagement of the phi- 
losophy or its founder. The book re- 
viewed by the Edinburgh reviewer, 
and relied on for his account of the 
Kantean philosophy, is the essay of 
Villars—a book so entirely childish 
that perhaps no mortification more 
profound could have fallen upon the 
reviewer than the discovery of the 
extent to which he had been duped 
by his author. Ofthis book no more 
needs to be said, than that the very 
terms do not occur in it which ex- 
press the hinges of the system. Mr. 
Stewart has confided chiefly in Dégé- 
rando—a much more sober-minded 
author, of more good sense, and a 
greater zeal for truth, but, unfortu- 
nately, with no more ability to pene- 
trate below the surface of the Kan- 
tean system. M. Dégérando is re- 
presented as an unexceptionable evi- 
dence by Mr. Stewart, on the ground 
that he is admitted to be so by 
Kant’s “countrymen.” The “ coun- 
trymen” of Kant, merely as * coun- 
trymen, can have no more title to an 
opinion upon this point, than a Grant- 
ham man could have a right to dog- 
matise on Sir Isaac Newton’s philo- 
sophy, on the ground that he was a 
fellow-townsman of Sir Isaac’s. The 
air of Konigsberg makes no man a 
philosopher. Butif Mr. Stewart means 
that the competency of M. Dégéran- 
do has been admitted by those coun- 
trymen of Kant’s whose educations 
have fitted them to understand him, 
and whose writings make it evident 
that they have understood him (such 
for instance, as Reinhold, Schulze, 


Tieftrunk, Beck, Fichte, and Schel- 
ling), then he has been misinformed. 
The mere existence of such works as 
the Histoire Comparée of M. Dégé- 
rando, which cannot be regarded in 
a higher light than that of verbal 
indices to the corpus philosophiz, is 
probably unknown to them ; certain- 
ly, no books of that popular class are 
ever noticed by any of them, nor 
could rank higher in their eyes than 
an elementary school algebra in the 
eyes of a mathematician. If any 
man acknowledges Dégérando’s at- 
tempt at a popular abstract of Kant 
as a sound one, ipso facto he de- 
grades himself from the right to any 
opinion upon the matter. The ele- 
mentary notions of Kant, even the 
main problem of his great work, are 
not once so much as alluded to by 
Dégérando. And by the way, if any 
man ever talks in your presence about 
Kant—and you suspect that he is 
talking without knowledge, and wish 
to put a stop to him,—I will tell you 
how you shall effect that end. Say 
to him as follows:—Sir, Iam instruct- 
ed by my counsel, learned in this 
matter, that the main problem of the 
philosophy you are talking of—tlies 
involved in the term ¢ranscendental, 
and that it may be thus expressed— 
« An detur aliquid transcendentale 
in mente humand:”  Isthere in the 
human mind any thing which real- 
izes the notion of transcendental (as 
that notion is regulated and used by 
Kant?)” Now as this makes it ne- 
cessary above all things to master 
that notion in the fullest sense, I will 
thank you to explain it tome. And 
as I am further instructed that the 
answer to this question is affirma- 
tive, and is involved in the term 
synthetic unity—I will trouble you 
to make it clear to me wherein the 
difference lies between this and what 
is termed analytic unity. Thus speak- 
ing, you willin all probability gag 
him; which is, at any rate, one desi- 
rable thing gained when a man in- 
sists on disturbing a company by dis~ 


* The reader may suppose that this could not possibly have been the meaning of Mr. 
Stewart. But a very general mistake exists as to the terminology of Kant—as though a 


foreigner must find some difficulties in it which are removed to a native. 


** His own 


countrymen,”’ says a respectable literary journal, when speaking of Kant (Edinburgh 
Monthly Review for August, 1820, p. 168.)—‘* His own countrymen find it difficult to 
comprehend his meaning ; and they dispute about it to this day.”” Why not? The ter- 
minology of Kant is partly Grecian—partly scholastic ; and how should either become in- 
telligible toa German, qua German, merely because they are fitted with German termi- 


nations and inflexions ? 


: 
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puting and talking philosophy. But, 


to return,—as there must always 


exist a strong presumption against 
hilosophy of Parisian manufacture 
which is in that department the 

irmingham ware of Europe) ; se- 
condly, as M. Dégérando had ex- 
pressly admitted (in fact boasted) 
that he had a little trimmed and em- 
bellished the Kantean system, in or- 
der to fit it for the society of “ les 
gens comme il faut ;” and finally, as 
there were Latin versions, &c. of 
Kant, it- must reasonably occur to 


“any reader to ask why Mr. Stewart 
should not have consulted these? . 


To this question Mr. Stewart an- 
swers—that he could not tolerate 
their “ barbarous” style and nomen- 
clature. I must confess that in such 
an answer I see nothing worthy of a 

hilosopher ; and should rather have 
ooked for it from a literary petit- 
maitre, than from an emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. Will a 
philosopher decline a useful experi- 
ment in physics, because it will soil 
his kid gloves? Who thinks or cares 
about style in such studies, that is 
sincerely and anxiously in quest of 
truth? * In fact, style, in any proper 
Sense, is no more a possible thing in 
such investigations as the under- 
standing is summoned to by Kant— 
than it is in Euclid’s Elements. As 
to the nomenclature again, supposing 
that it had been barbarous, who ob- 
jects to the nomenclature of modern 
chemistry, which is, quoad materiam, 


~ not only a barbarous, but a hybrid 


nomenclature? Wherever law and 
intellectual order prevail, they dehar- 
burise (if I may be allowed such a 
ria ae what in its elements might 
be barbarous: the form ennobles the 
matter. But how is the Kantean 
terminology barbarous, which is 
chiefly composed of Grecian or Latin 
terms? In constructing it, Kant 
proceeded in this way :—where it 


was possible, he recalled obsolete 
and forgotten terms from the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and from the school- 
men; or restored words abused by 
popular use to their original philoso- 
phic meaning. In other cases, when 
there happen to exist double expres- 
sions for the same notion, he called in 
and reminted them, as it were. In 
doing this, he was sometimes fore- 
stalled in part, and guided by the 
tendency of language itself. All 
languages, as it has been remarked, 
tend to clear themselves of syno- 
nyms —as intellectual culture ad- 
vances ; the superfluous words being 
taken up and appropriated by new 
shades and combinations of thought 
evolved in the progress of society. 
And long before this appropriation is 
fixed and, petrified, as it were, into 
the acknowledged vocabulary of the 
language, an insensible clinamen (to 
borrow a Lucretian word) prepares 
the way for it. Thus, for instance, 
long before Mr. Wordsworth had un- 
veiled the great philosophic distinc- 
tion between the powers of fancy 
and imagination—the two words had 
begun to diverge from each other; 
the first being used to express a fa- 
culty somewhat capricious ‘+ and ex- 
empted from law, the latter to ex- 
press a faculty more self-determined. 
When, therefore, it was at length 
perceived, that under an apparent 
unity of meaning there lurked a real 
dualism, and for philosophic purposes 
it was necessary that this distinction 
should have its appropriate expression, 
—this necessity was met half way by 
the clinumen which had already af- 
fected the popular usage of the 
words. So again, in the words Deist 
and Theist; naturally they should 
express, the same notion—the one to 
a Latin, the other to a Grecian, ear. 
But of what use are such duplicates P 
It is well that the necessities of the 
understanding gradually reach all 


* The diction of the particular book which had been recommended. to Mr. Stewart’s 
attention—viz. the Lapositio Systematica of Phiseldek, a Danish professor, has all the 
merits which a philosophic diction can have, being remarkably perspicuous, precise, 


simple, and unaffected. 


It is too much of a mere metaphrase of Kant, and has too little 


variety of illustration : otherwise I do not know a better digest of the philosophy. 

+; Which distinction comes out still more strongly in the secondary derivative fanciful, 
and the primary derivative fantastic: I say primary derivative—in reference to the his- 
tory of the word :—1. Gayracix, whence phantasy :—2. for metrical purposes, phant’sy 
(as it is usually spelled in Sylvester's Du Bartas, and other scholar-like poems of that 


day:)—3. by dropping the ¢in pronunciation, phansy or fancy. 
comes fantastic; from No. 3, comes funciful. 


a 


Now from No. 1, 
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such cases by that insensible clinamen 
which fits them for a better purpose, 
than that of extending the mere waste 
fertility of language, viz. by taking 
them up into the service of thought. 
In this instance, Detst was used 
pretty generally throughout Europe, 
to express the case of him who ad- 
mits a God, but under the fewest pre- 
dicates that will satisfy the con- 
ditions of the understanding. A 
Theist, on the other hand, even in po- 
pular use, denoted him who admits 
a God with some further (transcen- 
dental) predicates—as, for example, 
under the relation of a moral go- 
vernor to the world. In such cases 
as this, therefore, where Kant found 
himself already anticipated by the 
progress of language, he did no more 
than regulate and ordinate the evi- 
dent nisus and tendency of the po- 

ular usage into a severe definition. 

Vhere, however, the notions were 
of too subtle a nature to be laid hold 
of by the popular understanding, and 
too little within the daily use of life 
to be ever affected by the ordinary 
causes which mould the course of a 
language, there he commenced and 
finished the process of separation 
himself. And what were the uses of 
all this? Why the uses were these : 
Just, in relation to the whole system 
of the transcendental philosophy: 
the new notions, which were thus 
fixed and recorded, were necessary 
to the system: they were useful in 
proportion as that was useful—i. e. 
in proportion as it was true. Se- 
condly, they extended the domain of 
human thought, apart from the sys- 
tem and independently of it. <A 
perpetual challenge or summons is 
held out to the mind in the Kantean 
terminology to clear up and regulate 
its own conceptions, which, without 
discipline, are apt from their own 
subtle affinities to blend and run into 
each other. The new distinctions 
are so many intellectual problems to 
be mastered. And, even without 
any view to a formal study of the 
transcendental philosophy, great en- 
lJargement would be given to the un- 
derstanding, by going through* a 
Kantean dictionary, well explained, 
and well illustrated. This termi- 
nology therefore was usetul, 1. As a 


means to an end (being part of the 
system) ; 2. As an end in itself. So 
much for the uses: as to the power 
of mind put forth in constructing it 
(between which and the uses lies the 
valuation of Kant’s service ; for, if 
no uses, then we do not thank him 
for any difficulty he may have over- 
come ; if no difficulty overcome, then 
we do not ascribe as a merit to him 
any uses which may flow from it)— 
as to the power of mind put forth in 
constructing it, 1 do not think it 
likely that you will make the same 
mistake which I have heard from 
some unreflecting persons, and which 
in fact lurks at the bottom of much 
that has been written against Kant’s 
obscurity, as though Kant had done 
no more than impose new names. 
Certainly, if that were all, the merit 
would not be very conspicuous. It 
could cost little effort of mind to 
say—let this be A, and that. be D: 
let this notion be called transcendent, 
and that be called transcendental. 
Such a statement, however, supposes 
the ideas to be already known, and 
familiar—and simply to want names. 
In this lies the blunder. When Kant 
assigned the names, he created the 
ideas ; i. e. he drew them within the 
consciousness. In assigning to the 
complex notion X the name ¢ran- 
scendental, Kant was not simply trans- 
ferring a word which had previously 
been used by the schoolmen to a 
more useful office ; he was bringing 
into the service of the intellect. a new 
birth; that is, drawing into a syn- 
thesis, which had not existed before 
as a synthesis, parts or elements 
which exist and come forward hourly 
in every man’s mind. I urge this 
upon your attention, because you 
will often hear such challenges thrown 
out as this (or others involving the 
same error)—“ Now, if there be any 
sense in this Mr. Kant’s writings, let 
us have it in good old mother Eng- 
lish.” That is, in other words, trans- 
fer into the unscientific language of 
life, scientific notions and relations 
which it is not fitted to express. 
The challenger proceeds upon the 
common error of supposing all ideas 
fully developed to exist in esse in all 
understandings: ergo, in his own: 
and all that are in his own he thinks 


* In some cases, it is true the construction of the ideas is posterior to the system, and 
pre-supposes a knowledge of it, rather than precedes it: but this is not generally true. 
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that we can express in English. 
Thus the challenger, on his notions, 
has you in a dilemma at any rate: 
for if you do not translate it, then it 
confirms his belief that the whole is 
jargon : if you do (as, doubtless, with 
the help of much periphrasis, you 
may translate it into English, that 
will be intelligible to a man who 
already understands the philosophy), 
then where was the use of the new 
terminology? But the way to deal 
with this fellow is as follows: My 

od Sir, I shall do what you ask: 

ut, before I do it, I beg that you 

will oblige me by, 1. Translating this 
mathematics into the language of 
chemistry: 2. By translating this 
chemistry into the language of ma- 
thematics: 3. Both into the language 
of cookery: and, finally, solve me 
the Cambridge problen— Given 
the captain’s name, and the year of 
our lord, to determine the longitude 
of the ship.” This is the way to 
deal with such fellows. 

The terminology of Kant then is 
not a rebaptism of ideas already ex- 
isting in the universal consciousness : 
it is, in part, an enlargement of the 
understanding by new territory (of 
which I have spoken) ; and, in part, 
a better regulation of its old terri- 
tory. ‘This regulation is either ne- 
gative—and consists in limiting more 
accurately the boundary line of con- 
ceptions that had hitherto been im- 
perfectly defined ; or it is positive— 
and consists in the substitution of 
names which express the relations 
and dependencies of the object* 
(termini organici) for the conven- 
tional names which have arisen from 
accident, and do not express those 
relations (termini bruli). It is on 
this beoes le that the nomenclature 
of chemistry is constructed: sub- 
stances, that were before known by 
arbitrary and non-significant names, 
are now known by systematic names 
—i. e. such as express their relations 


to other parts of the system. In this 
way a terminology becomes in a 
manner organic; and being itself a 
product of an advanced state of the 
science, is an important re-agent for 
facilitating further advances. 

These are the benefits of a sound 
terminology: to which let me add, 
that no improved terminology can 
ever be invented, nay, hardly any 
plausible one, which does not pre- 
suppose an improved theory. Now 
surely benefits such as these ought to 
outweigh any offence to the ears or 
the taste, if there were any. But 
the elegance of ‘coherency is the sole 
elegance which a terminology needs 
to possess, or indeed can possess: 
the understanding is, in this case, 
the arbiter; and, where that ap- 
proves, it must be a misplaced fas- 
tidiousness of feeling which does not 
submit itself to the presiding faculty, 
As an instance of a repulsive ter- 
minology, I would cite that of Aris- 
totle, which has something harsh 
and technical in it that prevents it 
from ever blending with the current 
of ordinary language: even to this, 
however, so far as it answers its pur- 
poses, the mind soon Jearns to recon- 
cile itself. But here, as in other 
more important points, the termino- 
logy of Kant is advantageously dis- 
tinguished from the Aristotelian, by 
adapting itself with great ductility, 
to any variety of structure and ar- 
rangement, incident to a philosophic 
diction. 

J have spoken so much at length 
on the subject of Kant’s termino- 
logy, because this is likely to be the 
first stumbling-block to the student 
of his philosophy ;—and because it 
has been in fact the main subject of 
attack amongst those who have no- 
ticed it in this country ; if that can 
be called attack which proceeds in 
acknowledged ignorance of the ori- 
ginal works. 

A much more serious attack upon 


* In a conversation which I once had with the late Bishop of Llandaff, on the subject 
of Kant, he objected chiefly to the terminology, and assigned, as one instance of what, 


seemed to him needless innovations, the word apperception. 


‘¢ Tf this word means self- 


consciousness,” said he, ‘‘ [ do not see why Mr. Kant might not have contented himself: 
with what contented his father.’”” But the truth is, that this word exactly illustrates the 
explanation made above: it expresses one fact in a system sub ratione, and with a retro- 
spect to another. This would have been the apology for the word: however, in this par- 
ticular instance, I chose rather to apologize for Kant, by alleging that Wolf and Leibnitz 
had used the word; so that it was an established word before the birth of the transcen- 
dental philosophy ; and, it might therefore be doubted, whether Mr, Kant, senior, had 
contented himself in this case with less than Mr. Kant, junior, 
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Kant has been the friendly notice of. 
Madame de Staél. The sources from 
which she drew her opinions were 
understood to be the two Schlegels ; 
and, probably, M. Dégérando. Like 
some countrymen of Kant’s (e. g. 
Kiesewetter) she has contrived to 
translate his philosophy into a sense 
which leaves it tolerably easy to ap- 
prehend—but unfortunately at the 
expense of all definite purpose, ap- 
plicability, or philosophic meaning. 
On the other hand, Mr. Coleridge, 
whose great philosophic powers and 
undoubted acquaintance . with the 
works of Kant would have fitted 
him beyond any man to have ex- 
plained them to the English student, 
has unfortunately too little talent for 
teaching or communicating any sort 
of knowledge—and apparently too 
little simplicity of mind, or zealous 
desire to do so. Hence it has hap- 
pened that so far from assisting 
Kant’s progress in this country, Mr. 
Coleridge must have retarded it by 
expounding the oraclein words ofmore 
Delphic obscurity than the German 
original could have presented to the 
immaturest student. Itis, moreover, 
characteristic of Mr. Coleridge’s 
mind that it never gives back any 
thing as it receives it: all things 
are modified and altered in passing 


through his thoughts: and from this. 


cause, I believe, combined with his 
aversion to continuous labour, arises 
his indisposition to mathematics ; for 
that he must be content to take as 
he finds it. Now this indocility 
of mind greatly unfits a man to be 
the faithful expounder of a philoso- 
phic system: and it has, in fact, led 
Mr. Coleridge to make various mis- 
representations of Kant: one only, 
as it might indispose you to pay any 
attention to Kant, 1 shall notice. 
In one of his works he has ascribed 
to Kant the foppery of an exoteric, 
and an esoteric doctrine: and that 
upon grounds wholly untenable. The 
direct and simple-minded Kant, I 
am persuaded, would have been 
more shocked at this suspicion than 
any other with which he could have 
been loaded. 

I throw the following remarks to- 
gether, as tending to correct some of 
the deepest errors with which men 
come to the examination of philoso- 
phic systems, whether as students or 
as critics. 


1. A good terminology will be 
one of the first results from a good 
theory : and hence though a coherent 
terminology is not a sufficient evi- 
dence in favour of a system, the 
absence of such a terminology is a 
sufficient evidence against it. 

2. It is asked which is the true 
philosophy? But this is not the just 
way of putting the question :—the 
purpose of philosophy is not so much 
to accumulate positive truths in the 
first place—as to rectify the position 
of the human mind, and to correct its 
mode of seeing. The progress of the 
human species in this path is not di- 
rect but oblique: one philosophy 
does not differ from another solely 
by the amount of truth and error 
which it brings forward; there is 
none, which has ever had much 
interest for the human mind, but will 
be found to contain some truth of im- 
portance, or some approximation to 
it: one philosophy has differed from 
another rather by the station it has 
taken, and the aspect under which 
it has contemplated its objects. 

8. It has been objected to Kant by 
some critics in this country, that his 
doctrines are in some instances re- 
productions only of doctrines brought 
forward by other philosophers. The 
instances alleged have been very un- 
fortunate: but doubtless whatsoever 
truth is contained (according to the 
last remark) in the erroneous systems, 
and sometimes in the very errors 
themselves of the human mind, will 
be gathered up in its progress by the 
true system. Where the erroneous 
path has wandered inall directions,has 
returned uponitself perpetually, and 
crossed the field of inquiry with its 
mazes in every direction,—doubtless 
the path of truth will often intersect 
it—and perhaps for a short distance 
coincide with it: but that im this 
coincidence it receives no impulse or 
determination from that with which 
it coincides—will appear from the 
self-determining force which will 
soon carry it out of the same direc- 
tion as inevitably as it entered it. 

4. The test of a great philosophi- 
cal system is often falsely conceived : 
men fancy a certain number of great 
outstanding problems of the highest 
interest to human nature, upon which 
every system is required to try its 
strength ; and ¢ha/ will be the true 
one, they think, whick solves them 
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all; and dhat the best approxima- 
*tion to the true one which solves most. 
But this is a most erroneous way of 
‘judging. True philosophy will often 
-have occasion to show that these 
“supposed problems are no problems 
at all, but mere impositions of the 
mind upon itself arising out of 
its unrectified position — errors 
grounded upon errors. A much bet- 
| ter test of a sound philosophy than the 
~number of the pre-existing problems 
-which it solves will be the quality of 
those which it proposes. By raising 
the station of the spectator it will 
bring a region of new inquiry within 
is view; and the very faculty of 
comprehending these questions will 
often depend on the station from 
| which they are viewed. For, as the 
earlier and ruder problems, that sti- 
‘mulate human curiosity, often turn 
out baseless and unreal, so again the 
‘higher order of problems will be in- 
-comprehensible to the undisciplined 
understanding. ‘This is a fact which 
should never be lost sight of by those 
who presume upon their natural and 
uncultivated powers of mind to judge 
of Kant—Plato—or any other great 
philosopher. 

5. But the most general error 
which I have ever met with as a 
ground for unreasonable expectations 
in reference not to Kant only but to. 
all original philosophers—is the per- 
suasion which men have that their 
understandings contain already in 
full developement all the notions 
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‘which any philosophy can demand ; 


and this not from any vanity, but from 
pure misconception. Hence they na- 
turally think that all which the philo- 
sopher has to do is to point to the ele- 
ments of the knowledge as they exist 
ready prepared, and forthwith the to- 
tal knowledge of the one is transfer- 
red to any other mind. Watch the ef- 
forts of any man to master a new 
doctrine in philosophy, and you will 
find that involuntarily he addresses 
himself to the mere dialectic labour 
of transposing, dissolving, and re= 
combining, the notions which he al- 
ready has. But it is not thus that 
any very important truth can be de- 
veloped in the mind. New matter is 
wanted as well as new form. And 
the most important remark which I 
can suggest as a caution to those 
who approach a great system of phi- 
losophy as if it were a series of rid- 
dles and their answers, is this:—no 
complex or very important truth was 
ever yet transferred in full develope- 
ment from one mind to another: 
truth of that character is not a piece 
of furniture to be shifted ; it is a seed 
which must be sown, and _ pass 
through the several stages of growth. 
No doctrine of importance can be 
transferred in a matured shape into 
any man’s understanding from with- 
out: it must arise by an act of ge- 
nesis within the understanding itself. 

With this remark I conclude ; and 
am— Most truly yours, 


aye ~ 
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APPEARANCE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
AURORA BOREALIS. 

This subject, now rendered pecu- 
liarly interesting from its evicent 
connexion with electro-magnetism, 
has lately engaged the attention of 
Mr. Farquharson, of Aberdeenshire. 
In latitude 57° 12’ N. the Aurora 
Borealis generally appears just after 
it is dark, like a bright circum- 
scribed twilight on the visible ho- 
rizon, the centre of which is exactly 
on the northern point of the mag- 
uetic meridian. By degrees it en- 
larges, rising higher, and extending 
more from east to west, the play of 
Bleaming light becoming gradually 
better defined; the whole Jiuminous 


space presenting the appearance of 
pencils, or bundles of rays pointing 
upwards. ‘Those on the magnetic 
meridian are parallel to that line, 
pointing exactly to the zenith ; and 
those considerably to the east and 
west are directed to the zenith, or to 
a point which appears within the 
limits of 10° to the south of it. The 
rays are various in their intensity of 
light, and the appearance of each 
ray incessantly changes; it runs 
from east to west, and from west to 
east, then remains stationary, under- 
going various alterations in vivid- 
ness, and afterwards disappears, art 
has its place supplied by auethcr. 
This magnificent light graduaily cx- 
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tends towards the south, and at 
length separates from the north ho- 
rizon at the point of the magnetic 
meridian, and forms a flat luminous 
arch in the north part of the hea- 
vens. When it reaches an elevation 
of about 45°, it presents the appear- 
ance of a broad zone, occupying, 
from north to south, from about 25° 
to 35° in breadth, and having its ex- 
tremities resting on the visible ho- 
rizon. After passing the elevation 
of 45°, the rays become more and 
more shortened as it approaches the 
zenith, the belt becomes more com- 
pact, its vividness greater, and the 
extremities raised above the hori- 
zon; when it has arrived at the ze- 
nith, it becomes very narrow, not 
exceeding from 3° to 5° in breadth ; 
the intensity of the light is greatly 
increased, and exhibits near the ze- 
nith a nebulous or mottled appear- 
ance, varying constantly in intensity, 
but which, as it approaches the ex- 
tremities, gradually changes, and 
assumes the appearance of parallel 
rays; at this period, both ends are 
generally elevated from 25° to 30° 
above the horizon, though the ele- 
vation varies considerably. The lu- 
minous space still continues to move 
southwards, preserving its parallel- 
ism with its earlier positions; and, 
after it has reached about 10° to the 
south of the zenith, it begins to be- 
come broader by a change exactly 
the reverse of that by which it be- 
came narrower, the enlargement and 
gradual change of appearance going 
on as long as it has been visible in 
its progress to the south ; but, in the 
observations which Mr. Farquharson 
has made, it never went beyond 
30° to the south of the zenith, having 
after this become gradually indis- 
tinct and vanished entirely on passing 
that limit. In some instances, the 
meteor was seen near the south ho- 
rizon, but it was not observed whe- 
ther it had travelled from the north. 
Such is the order of the appearances 
presented by the Aurora Borealis 
under favourable circumstances ; but 
it seldom occurs that all the pheno- 
mena described have been observed 
on the same evening. Sometimes 
the twilight appearance in the north 
is all that is visible; in which case, 
the meteor is seldom of long con- 
tinuance ; but, during the time that 
it lasts, it gradually enlarges towards 
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the south, and then disappears. It 
is occasionally formed high above 
the horizon, at first by feeble de- 
tached rays becoming quickly more 
compact and luminous ; but, in what- 
ever stage it begins, the succeeding 
relative progress is the same as al- 
ready described. It not unfrequently 
happens that the whole meteor is 
entirely either to east or west of the 
magnetic meridian, the extremity of 
the luminous space nearest. it be- 
coming first elevated above the ho- 
rizon, the rays being directed longi- 
tudinally towards the zenith, or a 
little to the south of it. The me- 
teor moves gradually towards the 
south, contracting in breadth, and 
afterwards enlarging in the reverse 
order of that in which it becomes 
narrower. Though these varieties 
occur, no anomalies have at any time 
been observed, inconsistent with the 
described order of the phenomena. 
Thus, in whatever part of the hea- 
vens the rays appeared, they have 
been always directed to the zenith, 
or a little to the south of it. The 


zones of light have never been sta- — 


tionary, or moving to the north ; and 
at the zenith, parallel rays have 
never been seen, but only the narrow 
belt of nebulous light. The only 
conditions that can explain and re- 
concile all these appearances, are 
that the pencils of rays of the Aurora 
Borealis are vertical, or nearly so, 
and form a deep fringe which stretches 
a great way from east to west, at 
tight angles to the magnetic meri- 
dian, but which is of no great thick- 
ness from north to south, and that 
the fringe moves southward, pre- 
serving its direction at right angles 
to the magnetic meridian. The ve- 
locity with which the meteor moves 
is extremely various. It was once 
seen to pass in half an hour, from 45° 
N. of the zenith, where it was first 
observed, to 30° S. of it, where it be- 
came extinct. In other instances, it 
moved so slowly, that its motions 
could be discovered only by obsery- 
ing it for a considerable time. In 
the former the light was very vivid, 
whereas in the latter it was very 
faint, so that the luminousness ap- 
pears connected with the rapidity of 
its progress. It occurs when the at~ 
mosphere is quite clear, as well as 
when partially obscured by clouds, 
and it precedes westerly and south- 
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easterly gales’ Only one instance 
occurred’ from’ “which Mr. Far- 


- quharson could draw any conclusion 


with respect to its height. During 
the continuance of a south-westerly 
gale, the atmosphere, which through 
the day had been cloudy, became 
clear at night, and a pale Aurora 
Borealis appeared in the north. Its 
north edge had become elevated a- 
bout 20° ahove the horizon at the 
magnetic meridian, when a cloud 
making its way towards the west, 
came under it, by which it was af- 
fected in a remarkable manner. The 
lower extremity of the pencil of rays 
appeared in contact with the upper 
part of the cloud, and their light be- 
came very vivid, compared to that 
of the others; at the same time, the 
upper edge’ of the cloud was phos- 

orescent, exhibiting a denser and 
whiter light than could have been 
occasioned by any reflection of the 
greenish rays above it, while in the 
space through which the cloud had 
passed, the Aurora Borealis became 
extinct. These singular appear- 
ances accompanied the cloud during 
its passage from about NNW. to 
NNE. when the meteor having ap- 
parently passed to the south of the 
cloud’s path, was no longer affected 
by it, and the eastern portion of it 
continued visible for a considerable 
time; whereas the part that had 
been influenced by the cloud did not 
again appear. From this it seems 
that the region of the Aurora Bo- 
realis is above, and immediately con- 
tiguous to that in which the clouds 
are forming at the time of its appear- 
ance. 

LIGHT FROM AN AIR GUN. 

It is well known that when at- 
mospherical air is suddenly rarefied, 
as when it issues from the muzzle of 
an air gun into which it was pre- 
viously condensed, a flash of light is 
perceived, which has been generally 
attributed to electricity, excited by 
the sudden expansion. Some inter- 
esting experiments on this subject 
have been made by Mr. Hart, from 
which he arrives at a different con- 
clusion with regard to the origin of 
the light. 

In his first trials in which he dis- 
charged the gun under a variety of 
circumstances, using dry, damp, and 
warm air, and discharging it in warm, 
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cold, dry and moist weather, he fail- 
ed in procuring light. In these the 
gun was unloaded ; but when loaded, 
light was instantly perceived; he 
therefore supposed that it might be 
occasioned by the friction of the wad- 
ding on the sides of the barrel, which 
induced him to try a variety of sub- 
stances possessing different electric 
powers; as dry silk, wool, feathers, 
shell lac, sugar, and slips of glass. 
With the firstfour he occasionally suc- 
ceeded, but he never failed with the 
last two, the glass always giving the 
most vivid light, which was of a 
greenish colour, extending a foot and 
a half from the muzzle. In repeat- 
ing some of these experiments, the 
old silk which had been lying on the 
floor, and which had become moist 
and dirty, was again used, and by it 
a much more brilliant light was emit- 
ted than by any of the others ; the 
same was also the case with pieces 
of split lath, and even with damp 
saw-dust picked ‘up from the floor. 
The gun after this was discharged 
without any wadding in the barrel, 
when it always gave light at the first 
shot after the magazine was charged. 
From this it was suspected that as 
its muzzle rested against a wall dur- 
ing the charging, some sand or lime 
might have fallen in, the attrition of 
which during the discharge may 
have caused the Juminousness. Ac- 
cordingly, on taking precautions a- 
gainst this,no light could be obtained, 
which induced Mr. H. to introduce a 
little sand, by which a beautiful 
stream of light was produced at each 
discharge. [rom these experiments, 
it is evident that the effects were oc- 
casioned by attrition, and that the 
sand adhering to the old wadding, 
saw-dust, split lath, &c. was the 
cause of the light; hence on trying 
these when quite clean none was ob- 
served. ‘To. ascertain whether the 
light from these was produced by the 
abrasion of particles of iron from the 
inside of the barrel, like sparks from 
a cutler’s wheel,—sand, fragments of 
spar and sugar, were held at the 
muzzle of the gun when discharged, 
by which they appeared slightly lu- 
minous. When a grating composed 
of clean and dry thermometer tubes 
was held in the same situation, there 
was no light,—proving that the lumi- 
nousness is not occasioned by any 
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electrical appearance excited by the 
air striking against the objects: we 
must therefore consider it as caused 
not by any change which the con- 
densed air undergoes, but merely by 
attrition, and therefore similar to 
what occurs in common cases of fric- 
tion. 

NEW FORM OF THE VOLTAIC APPA~ 

RATUS. 

The recent electro magnetic ex- 
periments of Sir Humphry Davy, 
have been made with an apparatus 
constructed by Mr. Pepys. This ap- 
paratus we understand is composed 
of a single coil of copper and zinc 
plate, consisting of two sheets of the 
metals, having a surface of ‘200 
square feet. They are wound round 
a wooden centre, and kept apart by 
pieces of hair line, interposed at in- 
tervals between the plates. The 
whole is suspended by a rope, and 
counterpoised over a tub of dilute acid 
into which it is plunged when used. 
When in action it does not give the 
slightest electrical indication to an 
electrometer ; indeed its electricity is 
of such low intensity that well-burned 
charcoal acts as an insulator to it, 
and the quantity is so trifling, that it 
with difficulty ignites one inch of 
platinum wire of 1-30th of an inch in 
diameter—when, however, the poles 
are connected by a copper wire 1-8th 
of an inch in diameter, and eight in- 
ches long, it becomes hot, and is ren= 
dered most powerfully magnetic, so 
that the apparatus is admirably a- 
dapted for electro-magnetic experi- 
ments, from which it is proposed to 
call it a magnetometor. 

PATENT PORTABLE STATIC LAMPS. 

Mr. Parker, of London, has just 
constructed a very ingenious lamp, 
the oil in which is raised to the burn- 
ing height without springs, valves, 
or screws, and in a manner not lia- 
ble to get out of repair. A cylindrical 
vessel three inches high, and open at 
top, contains, the oil; in its centre is 
fixed a strong iron rod, on which the 
upper part of the lamp is placed. 
Another vessel seven inches high is 

ut round this and soldered to its 
»ottom, leaving a space between 
them of 2-12ths of an inch, which is 
filled with mercury. A third cylin- 
der, called the plunging vessel, three 


inches high, shut atthe top and open 
below, is attached to the connecting 
tube and burner of the lamp, the 
tube ascending to the required height 
of the light, and descending to the 
bottom of the cylinder, which isplaced 
in the cavity containing the mercury, 
the tube moving up and down on the 
iron rod on points or pins, to prevent 
friction or capillary attraction. The 
oil vessel being filled with oil, and 
the space between the cylinder with 
mercury, it is evident that when the 
plunging vessel enters the mercury 
and the tube attached to the oil in the 
manner of a gasometer, the air con- 
tained cannot escape, and being 
pressed by the weight of the vessel, 
forces by its elasticity the oil up the 


tube to the requisite height, by which - 


the combustion is kept up till the 
whole of it is consumed. ‘The prin- 
cipal advantages of this lamp are, 


that there is no shadow ; and inde-.- 


pendent of being cheaper, it is in 
other respects more economical, as 
there is no waste of light. In the 
French lamps, though the shadow 
projected from the reservoir is over- 
come by rays from other parts of the 
flame, yet those that fall on the re- 
servoir are entirely obstructed, where« 
as in the lamp of Mr. Parker, as the 
oil cavity is below, there is no loss of 
light. Itis also not liable to be out of 
repair, and it is much more cleanly. 
FEEDING OF ENGINE BOILERS. 
Thomas Hall, Engine man to the 
Glasgow Water Company, having 
remarked the waste of fire, whena 
steam engine stops working, has, in- 
stead of letting in a constant supply 


of water into the boiler to compen-. 


sate for theloss, recommended that, 
at cach time the engine is stopped, 


water to the depth of 18 inches. 


above its usual level be poured in, 
by which, when the working is re~ 
sumed, there is a sufficient supply of 
hot water, the steamis ready the mo- 


ment it is required, and no increase - 


of fuel to heat recently introduced 
fluid is necessary. He has himself 
put this method into practice, and, 
however simple, it promises to be 
the means of a very great saving. In 
his trials the saving of fuel was about 
2 per cent. 
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SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Germany.—T ne increasing ardour 
with which the study of Oriental li- 
terature is pursued in Germany, has 
encouraged Mr. G. W. Freytag to 
announce the speedy publication of 
an Arabic dictionary, which, without 
being too extensive, may suffice for 
general use. He will suppress what 
is useless in the Lexicon of Golius, 
arrange the rest more methodically, 
and correct what is inaccurate. He 
will endeavour to unite, in the small- 
est compass possible, all that is ne- 
cessary for the understanding of the 
Arabic authors; but he will not 
enter into the explanation of difficult 
passages. 

A question which has long been a 
subject of great interest in Germany 
is, the piracy of literary property, 
which is even encouraged in some of 
the states by letters patent. Numer- 
ous writers have declaimed against 
this violation of the rights of proper- 
ty, but no satisfactory remedy has 
yet been proposed: though it has 
been repeatedly discussed in the Ger- 
man diet, that assembly has not yet 
agreed on any means, to prevent 
works published in one of the states 
of the confederation, from being im- 
mediately pirated in another. Now, 
however, a Mr. L. F. Griesinger has 
published a pamphlet, in which he 
maintains the very singular opinion, 
that all kinds of literary piracy ought 
to be permitted. He considers the 
laws which prohibit it as remains of 
the feudal system ; and literary pro- 
perty is, in his eyes, a monopoly. 
He particularly supports his opinion 
by the fact, that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans never hindered any hody from 
copying books when they had once 
been made public by the author. 

Russia.—Many of the literati of the 
Russian empire are now much en- 
gaged with the history of the Mon- 
gols and Tartars. Count Romanzof 
is printing Abulghasi Bachdurchans, 
that is, a genealogy of the Turks in 
Kasan; a book hitherto known only 
in some very indifferent German, 
Russian, and French translations. 
Mr. Chalfin, at Kasan, is preparing 
an edition of Gengis Chan and Ta- 
merlune, two works of which no part 
has yet been published, except some 
fragments in an essay : De origine vo- 


cabuli Dengi et de Bulariw Urbis ori- 
gine. At St. Petersburg Mr. Char- 
moy, professor of the Persian lan- 
guage, is employed on a history of 
Mongols and Tartars, in Persian and 
French. The sources from which he 
has drawn are, Raschid Eddin, Mir- 
schoud Chondemir and Abd-ur-Ras- 
sak. Mr.Schmidt is also writing a his- 
tory of the same people, but he takes 
Mongol authorities for the basis of 
his work. Mr. Friihn has been en- 
gaged upon an important work upon 
the Mahometan coins, in the Rus- 
sian-Asiatic museum. The two fol- 
lowing works have also appeared 
from the same indefatigable pen: 
Schem Eddin Muhamedis Demascent 
Mirabilia Mundi selectae Codd. Petrop. 
&c. and Ahmed-Ihn-Foslans, that is, 
A Picture of Manners and Customs of 
the Russians at the Commencement 
of the Tenth Century. The transla- 
tion is opposite to the text, and cri- 
tical and literary remarks by the au- 
thor are added in the Russian. 

Spain.—The literary intercourse 
with Spain is so uncertain, that it is 
long before books published in that 
country become known here; among 
the latest are the following: Hloresta 
de Rimas antiguas Castellanas, &c. by 
J. N. Boéhl-de-Tabro, 2 vols. Svo. 
This collection will, doubtless, have 
numerous readers. Jlora Peruana, 
with Latin and Spanish text, orma- 
mented with 37 copper-plates, re- 
presenting 133 new species of plants, 
137 already known, but more accu- 
rately described than before, and 14 
likewise known, but the description 
of which has undergone some modi- 
fication. 2 vols. large folio. Ciencia 
de la Legislation, from the Italian of 
Filangieri, 10 vols. 8vo. The first 
volumes of this work were published 
some years ago, but the reading of 
them was prohibited by the Inquisi- 
tion. Since the abolition of that 
formidable tribunal, the remainder of 
the work was translated, and all the 
ten volumes are now in the hands of 
the public. 

France.-—The French public is as 
eager after the productions of Sir 
Walter Scott as the English, and 
means are taken to publish them at 
Paris almost as soon as at Edinburgh. 
The Parisian critics say, that in 
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placing the scene of his latest pro- 
duction in France, he has only paid 
a debt of gratitude to the French, 
who are his ardent admirers. 

Among the literary enterprises of 
the respectable bookseller, M. Pan- 
coucke, we have not hitherto menti- 
oned the Chefs d’ceuvre of the French 
bar, which has met with great and 
merited encouragement. M. Viller- 
main, author of a History of: Crom- 
well, and of a translation of Cicero 


de Republica, has now published a | 


volume of miscellanies, some of which 
have never before been _ printed, 
others are much enlarged and im- 
proved. Of the fine edition of the 
works of Cervantes, which we have 
once before noticed, another volume 
has just appeared, being the first of 
Persiles and Sigismunda, or the Pil- 
grims of the North. It is remark- 
able that this novel or -romance, 
though hardly known even by name, 
is placed, by many Spanish writers, on 
a level with Don Quixotte, and that 
Cervantes himself is even said to 
have preferred it. The rage for col- 
lections seems to continue: thus we 
are to have a Collection of the Let- 
ters of the celebrated Women of the 
age of Louis XIV. as a sequel to 
those of Mesdames de Sevigné, Main- 
tenon, &c. The 33d and 34th volumes 
of the Universal Biography contain 
some of the most interesting articles 
of the collection, such as that of 
Petrarch, by M. Foisset, and that of 
Pascal, by M. Raynouard ; those of 
W. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and his 
great son, &c. 

We mentioned an intended history 
of Spains We now learn that it is to 
be a General History of Spain, after 
Mariana and other Spanish histo- 
rians, compiled and published by M. 
Raoul Rochette, and M. Saint Mar- 
tin, of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and M. Després, Counsellor of the 
University. 

The French journals speak in 
high terms of a Dictionary of the 
Language of Oratory and Poetry, by 
Mr. J. Planche. M. Solvet, a young 
author, has translated from the Ger- 
man of the celebrated Professor 
Meiners, of Gottingen, the History of 
Luxury amongst the Athenians, from 
the most ancient Times to the Death 
of Philip of Macedon. He has an- 
nexed to it a treatise, by the Abbé 
Nadal, on the Luxury of the Romaw 
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Ladies ; first published in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. The 19th Livraison of the chefs 
d’ceuvres of the foreign Stage is taken 
up with the Portuguese theatre. 
The volume contains Inez de Castro, 
by Gomes ; the conquest of Peru, by 
Pimenta de Aguiar; the Character 
ofthe Lusitanians, a national tragedy, 
by the same author; and the life 
of the great Don Quixotte, by Anto- 
nio Jozé. 

Messrs. Say and Jouy, who have 
been imprisoned in St. Pelagie, have 
employed the Jeisure so kindly af- 
forded them, in composing a work 
which contains, it is reported, a very 
piquant and varied picture of the se- 
veral parts of that prison, which is’ 


divided into four distinct ‘sections, 


viz. Corridor de la Dette, de la Poli- 
tique, de la Detention, et des En- 
fans. ‘The title is Les Brmites en 
Prison, ou Consolations de S. Pela- 
gie; itis said to be full of interest- 
ing details and curious anecdotes, 
2 vols. one of which is published. 

Count Forbin’s Souvenirs de la 
Sicile are now published in one yo— 
lume, 8vo. It cannot be expected 
that a traveller in our days should 
be able, during a short visit to Sicily, 
to find much that is new and inter- 
esting; the present is, however, a 
very agreeable volume, for the ele~ 
gance of the style, the clearness and 
simplicity of the descriptions, and 
the occasional comparisons of ancient 
and modern Sicily. A short con- 
cluding chapter gives an account of 
the events that took place in Sicily in 
1820. The volume contains also an 
Indian Tale, The Rajah of Bednoure, 
which, however, has no manner of 
connexion with the work itself. 

M. Champollion, Jun. well known 
by his discoveries relative to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, has 
aunounced his intention of publish- 
ing a work, to be called the Egyptian 
Pantheon, consisting of 200 plates, 
and about 450 pages of letter-press, 
in 4to. to be divided into about thirty 
or thirty-five numbers. 

The Twelfth Livraison of the Me- 
moirs relative to the Revolution, con- 
tains the Memoirs of the Marchioness 
de Bonchamps, edited by Madame 
de Genlis, and the Memoirs of Ma- 
dame de la Rochejacquelin, with 
very curious historical illustrations. — 
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Duninc the past month the bene- 
fits have been raging violently, and, 
of course, each night has offered 
some new enticing wonder,—some 

lendid foolish novelty to those 
theatrical patrons, who will, upon a 
strong inducement, put down their 
money, but who like to have enough 
for it in return. If the performer, 
whose name tops the bill for the 

ight, do not promise some very rash 
fally in the course of the evening, he 
may as well keep his tickets to him- 
wolf. and spare the butcher, the 
baker, and the shoemaker, those lit- 
tle annual packs of cards, by which 
they are made ply people against 
their will. The bill of fare must be 
le—three main dishes at least, 
besides side-dainties, and little ex- 
traordinary kickshaws, made to tempt 
the coyest of appetites. Mrs. Liston 
must swallow a sword—or Miss Pa- 
ton jump into a quart bottle. Mr. 
Farley must sing ‘* La ci darem” 
with Mrs. Gibbs,—or Mr. Young 
dance a hornpipe in fetters, and ba- 
lance a tobacco-pipe on his chin. 
The player is privileged to overstep 
discretion at a season like this—and 
criticism looks with a mild eye upon 
the tragedian*who is beside himself, 
or the comedian who takes to the 
black wig, the dagger, the bowl, and 
the lofty port, for one night only. 
No one can, for a moment, be angry 
with Mr. Macready for playing Shy- 
lock before all his friends, because 
they are assembled with him on one 
night for mutual indulgencies: nei- 
ther can any liberal person be angry 
with Mr. Terry for yoking six horses 
to a car, in which only Mr. Kean 
was to be dragged about the stage— 
for he knew that six horses would 
draw much better than two; and 
the public adore a profusion of horse- 
flesh. Nay, if Mr. Terry had adver- 
tised that Mr. Simpson would be 
drawn ina real cabriolet up Mincing 
Lane, to the accompaniment of a full 
orchestra, the scheme would only 
have been more extravagant, and 
therefore more profitable. Miss Pa- 
ton crammed the house with songs 
and friends, till there was no room 
to squeeze a critic into. She sang 
delig’ y, but the linked sweetness 
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*® music was a little too long drawn 


out. Miss F. H. Kelly played Bel- 
videra for her benefit—cleverly—but 
not as she played Juliet. We rather 
fear she is a harp with but one string 
—yet, in that string, there is much 
excellent music. 

Mr. Elliston took a benefit—as 
though he were not the great lessee, 
whose benefit nights fall upon six 
nights in the week. Mr. Young 
summoned his friends together to his 
« At Home,” (for which he sent 
round his cards ea) and he and 
Kean, the two great champions, like 
Spring and Cribb at Astley’s, dis- 
played the grand art of self-defence 
to the delight of hundreds. This 
competition of talent is not much to 
the advantage of the drama ; for, in- 
stead of each giving a loose to his 
powers, we see only guarded atti- 
tudes, and cold caution, lest either 
party should make a successful hit. 

At this season, when follies for the 
day only are conjured up, we seldom 
meet with a piece that will bear an 
encore. <A farce, however, from the 
pen of Lord Glengall, as we under- 
stand, has survived its birth-night, 
and threatens still to haunt the lamps 
occasionally. ‘The title it bears is, 
Cent per Cent. The plot turns upon 
the wife of a miser sending him to 
sleep by the aid of an Irish physician, 
and then giving a masquerade, at 
which the perversely wakeful hus- 
band appears. The idea, which is 
good, is not Lord Glengall’s,—but 
the property of some French author. 
His Lordship has managed his ma- 
terial clumsily—for instead of bring- 
ing the Old Miser in his natural cha- 
racter in among the revellers—he 
makes the old man disguise himself, 
and go in an assumed character. The 
dialogue is meagre, beyond what we 
should have expected from what is 
called a Noble Author. Farren act- 
ed so well and so closely, however, 
that his miserly habits, among other 
savings, saved the piece, Covent 
Garden has been lucky in its farces 
this season; although all the comic 
force is said to be at Drury-lane. 
The Duel is still acted—and Cent per 
Cent raises a more legal interest in 
the town than 8/. 10s. 1d.—which 
was the usurious charge for a farce 
at Drury-lane. 
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THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This house has opened with one 
or two good performers, who seem 
disposed to read one of Asop’s fables 
nightly to the town, viz. to show 
how the house may be kept together 
by a bundle of sticks. Liston has 
JSaced the audience on these boards— 
and Terry pays inhis own hard grind- 
ing treadmill style. Mrs. Chatterley 
and Miss Chestersupply the stage with 
ladies—and walking gentlemen are 
thick as the leaves that strew old 
Mr. Milton’s celebrated Vale. A new 
farce in one act (a very long one) 
has been produced, under the un- 
common name of * Mrs. Smith,’— 
and with Liston for a jealous, simple, 
mawkish husband—a Mr. Smith,— 
it produces a good deal of that best 
of pleasures, unmeaning laughter. 
Mr. Smith has married a lady of a 
fashionable but kindly turn, and at 
her request has harnessed himself fit 
for town. He has taken lodgings at 
a house where a young volatile wi- 
dow, a Mrs. Smith, comes also to 
reside. The widow of course has a 
lover—and this lover complains to 
Mr. Smith of his rejected addresses 
—unnaturally enough, as all readers 
must well know. ‘The widoW’s un- 
cle comes to see his niece, and also 
stumbles upon Mr. Smith, and much 
astonishes him with a sudden and 
unexpected fit of relationship, and 
with the awkward intelligence of 
Mrs. Smith being a widow. The 
confusion works well to the last— 
and then Mrs. Smith the widow, 
being confronted with Mrs. Smith the 
wife—the Smiths’ work in the thea- 
tre is finished—and Mr. Smith’s green 
eye drops out of his head. The 
piece was extremely well acted by 
all parties. . Liston is greater than 
ever on asmall stage. Vining is as 
lively as Jones, and less of a man- 
nerist. Mrs. Chatterley madea charm- 
ing widow—but she has played the 
part before. All the performers, in- 
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CFuly, 
deed, down to the Country Servant 
Maid, were lively and at home. 
DAVIS'S AMPHITHEATRE. 

- We have been to Duavis’s :—(Ast- 
leys are phantoms now !)—an 
think that the old spirit is not so 
strong as it was in the Philip’s reign. 
But there is much to amuse both the 
sportsman, the townsman,and the wise 
man. Cribb and Spring make a beau- 
tiful exhibition—the latter is a res 
vival of the Roman gladiator. The 
horses, of very pretty patterns, frisk, 
dance, run, and die, like reasonable 
creatures. There is the life of the 
High Mettled Racer ¢o the life: He 
runs over the course like a second- 
hand Emilius. The fox-chase through 
the ring too is a hunt to the very 
back-bone ;—for not only does the 
fox sneak through the sawdust in the 
full glory of his odour,—but the 
dogs are driven along by the hunts- 
men, and give tongue (in exchange 
for thong) nearly as natural as though 
they really sniffed the dewy grass. 
The vaulting and ridmg are also 
brilliant and astonishing. Mr. Kemp 
jumps over nine flaring candles on a 
wide board, with 232 spangles on his 
breast, with the most sparkling ease 
—to use a modern phrase. Then there 
is a Monsieur Longuemare on the 
tight-rope, as much at home as 
though he were born to it. All 


the chalk and all the poles in the ~ 


universe would never keep us on 
the cord—and yet Monsieur Longue- 
mare walks about and turns without 
a stick in his hand!—To those who 
love dangerous pleasures, we must 
say Davis’s Amphitheatre holds out 
arich treat. One man or other is 
playing at hazard with his neck, for 
three hours without intermission. 
We tried during our walk home 
to trip along one line on the pave- 
ment, and did not succeed. The ro 

therefore, thank heaven, is not for 
us: we must be content to stand 
upon our heads on our inkstand ! 


- 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Since our last, the Duke D’An- 
gouléme advanced upon Madrid, 
which city he occupied, as might 
have been expected, without any op- 
position. ‘Before the French army 
arrived, however, an attempt to pre- 


occupy the capital was made by 
Bessieres, the Royalist chief, on the 
20th of May. It seems it had been 
decided by an arrangement, that the 
place should be surrendered to the 
French; Bessieres, however, wished 


we 
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notonly to anticipate their entrance, 
but to obtain for the army of the 
faith the honour of the capitulation. 
Accordingly he presented himself at 
the gate of Alcala with more than 
one thousand troops ; the Constitu- 
tional .General Zayas, who com- 
manded, represented that the city 
was about to be occupied by the 
French army by virtue of a capi- 
tulation, and that they and they 
alone would be allowed to take pos- 
session. This was not the object of 
Bessieres, who persisted ; the conse- 
quence of which was an engagement 
which ended in his total defeat, with 
the loss of 80 men killed, 700 pri- 
soners, and his own ultimate narrow 
escape with only six or seven horse- 
men. From this it is a clear infer- 
ence that the capitulation of the 
city to the foreign foe, was the result 
of a system, and not of any want of 
means or spirit to defend it. This 
attempt of Bessieres was clearly 
both rash and feeble, as the French 
army were suffered to take peaceable 
possession on the 23d and 24th, two 
days after this unnecessary sacrifice. 
Immediately on the arrival of the 
French army, the Duke D’Angou- 
léme issued a proclamation to the 
Spanish people, declaring that he 
had not come to make war upon 
them! He only came, he assured 
them, as a friend, “ to help Spain to 
restore her altars, to deliver her king, 
and to re-establish justice, order, 
and peace in her bosom.” ‘This was 

urpose, he says, for which his 
uncle had sent him, and the moment 
had arrived for executing his wishes, 
and the first step which he proposed 
was the establishment of a regency 
ina solemn and stable manner. To 
this body was to be entrusted the 
administration of the country, the 
organization of a regular army, and 
the achievement, in concert with 
their invading friend, of the King’s 
deliverance. A serious difficulty, 
~ however, presented itself in the very 
first instance, as to the execution of 
this notable scheme; namely, that 
time could not be allowed for the 
concurrence of the provinces: this 
was the alleged difficulty, but we 
fancy the real one was the certainty 
that the provinces would not concur 
init. Under these circumstances his 
Royal Highness deemed it “ most 
suitable, most national, and most 
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agreeable to the King;” to convoke 
the ancient Supreme Council of Cas- 
tile and the Supreme Council of the 
Indies, and to entrust to them the 
selection of the members who should 
compose the Regency. These men, 
it seems, were to exercise what the 
Duke calls “a necessary power”’ till 
«the wished-for day,” in which Fer- 
dinand, “ happy and free,” was to 
return again amongst them, and 
make them happy also! The Duke 
D’Angouléme ends his proclamation 
with a piece of advice to them, 
which no doubt he thought necessary, 
as.that great Prince does nothing 
vainly ; namely, to “ believe the word 
of a Bourbon.” It is not the first 
time the Spanish people have taken 
“the word” of the family, and 
therefore they are now pretty well 
able to estimate what it is worth. 
Soon after this proclamation, a loyal 
address was got up in the name of 
the “ Grandezza of Spain,” profess- 
ing their ardent gratitude to the 
Duke D’Angouléme as a liberator 
and restorer of order, and declaring 
the anxiety of the addressers to de- 
vote their lives and fortunes to the 
same cause. This address was dated 
Madrid, May 20, and was signed by 
26 Dukes, Counts, and Marquisses, 
four Countesses, and one Duchess. 
None of the names are of the least 
distinction, and the reader. may 
judge how severely pressed the 
“ lives and fortune”. men must have 
been, when he is told that of these 
ignoble nobles, some were on the 
verge of the grave, and some little 
more than out of the cradle. The 
Councils of Castile and the Indies 
having been convoked according to 
the command of the invader, they 
came to a resolution, that under ex- 
isting circumstances they did not 
consider themselves authorised by 
the laws of the kingdom to elect a 
Regency, but that they thought it 
their duty to present to the Duke a 
list of such persons as appeared to, 
them most competent to fill that 
high office. The names presented 
were those of the Duke of Infantado, 
the Duke of Montemart, the Baron 
D’Eroles, the Bishop of Osma, and 
Don Antonio Gomer Calderon. A 
telegraphic account, published in the 
French papers, mentions that the 
Constitutional troops which evacu- 
ated Madrid, were pursued and overs 
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taken by a division of the French 
army, commanded by General Vallin. 
Of course, according to their own 
accounts, the French were suc- 
cessful; it is worthy of remark, 
however, that though they estimate 
the force of their enemy at 3000 in- 
fantry, and 500 cavalry, they do not 
pretend to have taken more than 60 
prisoners. Indeed almost all the 
accounts which we receive of the 
Peninsular contest, are contained in 
the Parisian journals, and of course 
must be received with considerable 
caution. Private letters from Ma- 
drid state that the entrance of the 
French into that capital, and the 
consequent retreat of the Consti- 
tutional troops, were the signal for 
violent excesses on the part of the 
populace. They broke the pillar of 
the Constitution to pieces, burst 
into the hall of the Cortes, destroyed 
the chandeliers, benches, statues, &c. 
and burned all the records and sta- 
tutes. They then attacked and pil- 
laged the houses of the most distin- 
guished constitutionalists. A ge- 
neral illumination followed, and the 
picture of the beloved Ferdinand was 
displayed in many places, after 
which they destroyed the book of 
the Constitution, and Riego’s pic- 
ture, by the hands of the common 
hangman. All this, however, was 
effected merely by the lowest of the 
priest-ridden rabble, all the respect- 
able inhabitants having previously 
shut themselves up in their houses, 
or retired to the neighbouring vil- 
Jages. Such were among the first 
effects produced among the inha- 
bitants of Madrid, by ‘“ the word of 
a Bourbon.” We have but little to 
record in the way of actual hos- 
tilities. The Spaniards appear reso- 
_ Jutely to adhere to the system laid 
down from the commencement of 
the invasion, namely, the studiously 
avoiding any thing like a pitched 
battle, and relying upon time and 
citcumstances to aid them in their 
ersévering Guerilla warfare. The 

rench, of course, in their advance, 
are obliged to distribute a great part 
of their forces in the towns in their 
rear, and also in besieging the strong 
places which they have been obliged 
to leave behind them in possession 
of the enemy. In the north of Spain, 
particularly at Santona and St. 
Andero, the army: of the faith, as 
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well as that of the invaders, has suf= 
fered severely, and Mina, the inde- 
fatigable Mina, appears almost to 
possess the talent of ubiquity. Even 
the French ultra press admits that 
he has out-manceuvred their generals 
Donnadieu and OD ’Eroles, and 
though they uniformly assert that 
he is ever in flight, and they ever 
in pursuit, still they consistently 
admit that he is often the assailant. 
On the 26th of May he suddenly ap- 
peared before Vich, with a consi- 
derable force, and the Monks and 
Friars immediately issued a procla- 
mation calling upon all the inha- 
bitants to take up arms against him 
under pain of death. When Mina 
heard of this he had instant recourse 
to an expedient which fully proves the 
determined character of the man. 
He forthwith issued what the Spa- 
niards call a Baw, declaring that all? 
persons who assumed authority in 
opposition to the Constitutional go- 
vernment, or took up arms against 
it, should be shot the moment they 
were captured; and that every 
commune in which the tocsin should 
be sounded against the Constitutional 
forces, should be burnt to ashes. 
He has been actively employed in 
collecting tri-coloured cockades, the 
use of which he promises somewhat 
mysteriously that time shall reveal ; 
he had already collected about ten 
thousand, and was said to have made 
frequent incursions into the French 
territory ; it is quite impossible to say 
what his plan is, but, from such a 
character, nothing would surprise us. 
Something like treachery, though we 
are not let into the facts sufficiently 
to define it, appears to have been 
discovered in the Count D’Abisbal. 
He has been deposed from his com- 
mand, and the French papers say 
would have been shot by the Spa- 
niards but for the timely rescue of a 
French regiment. He had, how- 
ever, arrived in safety at Bayonne. 
An important fact is now at length 
avowed by the Paris papers, the 
removal of Ferdinand and the Cortes 
from Seville, towards which place 
the Duke D’Angouléme had detached 
two divisions of his army. The ac- 
counts, however, which all agree in 
his removal, do not agree as to his 
destination, some saying that it is 
Cadiz, and others that it is to 
Tariffe, a place only a few leagues 
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from Gibraltar. Letters from Bay~- 
onne state distinctly, that immense 
uantities of provisions are daily 
orwarding from France into the in- 
terior of Spain, which are “ indis- 
pensably necessary to the support of 
the French army.” A strange ad- 
mission, and not very consistent with 
the Duke D’Angouléme’s accounts 
of the enthusiastic reception he has 
met with from all classes of the 
people. Great military reinforce- 
ments are also on their way from 
France, eight new regiments of ca- 
valry are spoken of, and the levies 
of 1823 are called out. All this 
looks as if the brilliant successes so 
loudly vaunted have not been ob- 
tained for nothing, and ill accord 
with the confident predictions cir- 
culated on the eve of the invasion, 
that the Duke D’Angouléme would 
at once overrun the Peninsula with 
his 100,000 men. ‘The truth seems 
to be, that the war is yet scarcely in 
its commencement. 

The intelligence from Portugal, 
though not actually confirmed and 
eyen somewhat contradictory, still 
bears an aspect somewhat dispiriting 
to the friends of the constitutional 
cause. It is said, in a Lisbon paper 
of the 31st of May, that the follow- 
ing attempt was made at a counter- 
revolution. At nine on the morning 
of the 27th the Infante Don Miguel, 
at the head of 360 infantry, and 30 
cayalry, proceeded to the square of 
Villa Franca, and proclaimed the 
abolition of the constitution; after 
which he quitted the capital. He 
then wrote a letter to the king, in 
which he deprecated the idea of act- 
ing in any way against his father, 
whose wishes, he insinuates, are in 
contradiction to his “ exterior acts.” 
The worst part of the story is, how- 
ever, yet to come. It is said, that 
General Sepulveda, who originated 
the revolution of Oporto, and in 
whom the constitutionalists naturally 
reposed the most unbounded confi- 
dence, issued on the 28th a procla- 
mation, stating himself to be charged 
with the defence ofthe metropolis, and 
calling on the people to depend upon 
a man who never had any other 
object in view than the honour of his 
country.” The very next evening, 
however, he collected as many troops 
as he could prevail upon to follow 


him, and taking his departure from 
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Lisbon, joined the Infante. If this 
be true, it is difficult to say what 
man can be trusted, and still more 
so to estimate what possible bribe 
could have repaid such a man for 
the total surrender of an unsullied. 
reputation. A Paris paper, however, 
positively asserts, on the authority 
of letters from Lisbon, dated the 2d 
of June, that an attack of the rebels 
on that city had been repulsed, and 
that the King and Cortes had stood 
firm, the latter body declaring Se- 
pulveda “ a traitor who had caused 
the desertion of 2760 men of the 
troops of the line.” Even supposing 
this account to be true, there is but 
little consolation to be derived from 
it. We are bound however to state, 
that a subsequent express from Paris 
goes still farther, declaring that three 
different couriers had arrived from 
Madrid, bringing information that 
the Portuguese counter-revolution 
had been entirely consummated ; that 
Don Miguel had actually entered 
Lisbon on the 3d of June; that 
General Rego had been deposed from 
his command, and that the troops 
under bis orders had sent in their 
submission. They add what, if the 
accounts prove true, follows as a 
matter of course, namely, that the 
King had been established in all the 
plenitude o:fabsolute power. We are 
willing to derive whatever consola- 
tion we can from the circumstance 
of this disastrous news coming merely 
through a French chamnel; it is 
much to be feared, however, that so 
many accounts of the same tendency, 
though not exactly to the same ex~ 
tent, cannot be altogether without 
some foundation. ‘The Angouléme 
regency is said to have despatched a 
courier to this country with advices ; 
the same account adds, that Admiral 
Jabat, the Spanish ambassador to 
the Court of London, refused to re- 
cognise their authority, and a mere 
formal receipt for the despatches was 
given at the foreign office. Indeed 
we do not see how any thing else 
could have been done consistently 
with our avowed system of neu- 
trality. 

Our domestic retrospect is almost 
confined to the parliamentary ab- 
stract, and the accounts from Ire~ 
land. We must not, however, omit 
to mention, that there has been a 
very numerously attended meeting 
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held in the City; the object of which 
was to assist the Spaniards. Though 
the subscription may be said to be 
as yet but in its infancy, several 
very Jarge sums have been sub- 
scribed. The Corporation have voted 
two sums of 1000]. each to the Greek 
and the Spanish cause. Upon this lat- 
ter subscription several legal doubts 
were raised ; but the money having 
been forwarded to the acting com- 
mittee, they must be great fools if 
they suffer the gentlemen of the long 
robe to share it with the patriots. 
Lord Byron has written a letter to 
the Greek Committee, making a ten- 
der of his services, and pointing out 
in what way he thinks their co-ope- 
ration may be made most effectual. 
The proceedings in the House of 
Commons have been protracted to 
an unusually late period from the 
tedious, and as it now turns out, 
worse than useless inquiry into the 
conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin. 
The session, however, is fast draw- 
ing to a close. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has already given 
notice of his intention speedily to 
bring forward the budget, and as 
this measure is universally consi- 
dered the closing scene of the 
drama, we may fairly conclude that 
the first or second week in the en- 
suing month will restore our senators 
‘to the longing eyes of their consti- 
tuents. The illness of Sir Francis 
Burdett, with whom the Dublin in- 
quiry originated, has prevented his 
following it up by any specific mea- 
sure, and of course it has altogether 


: dropped. 


The proceedings instituted by the 
Lord Adyocate of Scotland against 
a person of the name of Borthwick, 
were deemed by many unnecessary, 
and by not a few, as unjust and op- 
pressive ; in consequence of which a 
vote of censure upon that learned 
functionary was proposed during the 
last month in the House of Com- 
mons. With the merits of the case 
our readers must be in general al- 
ready familiar, as it has frequently 
undergone public discussion. The 
learned Lord, however, must now 
feel as satisfied as a majority of six 
can make him, that his conduct was 
not’ only legal, but laudable. A 
motion explanatory of the general 
abuses which prevailed in the Scotch 
System: of reform was brought for= 
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ward by Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
and certain resolutions were pro- 
posed, by the mover, pledging the 
House to an inquiry early in the en- 
suing session, into the state of the 
representation of the counties of 
Scotland, with a view to effect some 
extension of the number of voters, 
and to establish some connexion be- 
tween the right of voting, and the 


landed property of the country. The ‘ 


inquiry was resisted by Government 
on the ground that the representation 
of Scotland had continued in its 
present state from the time of 
Charles I. ; that no petitions in fa- 
vour of the. motion appeared upon 
the table; that the people were 
quite delighted with “ the present 
state of things,” and therefore that 
the motion should be rejected, as 
not meeting the concurrence of those 
who were most interested on the 
subject. There was a majority 
against inquiry of 35. 

A motion was also brought for- 
ward for an inquiry into the causes 
of the arrears in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and into the appellant juris- 
diction of the House of Lords. Va- 
rious documents were produced to 
prove that the delays in that court 
were ruinous to the suitors; that by 
the expensive nature of the proceed- 
ings, amounting in one case to 
10,300/., the people were deprived of 


that to which, by Magna Charta, 


they were entitled, namely, impar- 
tial justice speedily administered. 
The motion, after two days’ debate, 
was negatived by a majority of 85. 
By all the concurrent accounts from 
Ireland, the state of that unfortunate 
country is represented as bordering 
upon desperation. Recent occur- 
rences in the House of Commons 
seem to have accelerated a crisis 
which every man of common sense 
has long ago foreseen. The Roman 
Catholics have formed themselves 
into an association; during one of 
the debates of which it was recently 
declared that the struggle was no 
longer one for property or advance- 
ment, but for life itself; and that it 
behoved all prudent men of that per 
suasion, to whom the Jaws allowed 
the use of arms, to preserve them for 
their defence. On the other hand, the 
violence of the Orangemen has con= 
siderably increased since their signal 
triumph over one of the branches of 
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the legislature, m the’ person of Sir 
Abraham Bradley King. Indeed we 
Jearn from the late Trish papers, that 
the parties no longer confine them- 
selves to mere words. On the 12th 
* of June it seems a dreadful affray 
took place at a village called Mag- 
hhera, in the county of Derry, be- 
tween the Ribbandmen and the 
Orangemen, in which eight or nine 
persons were killed, and upwards of 
sixty wounded. The Ribbandmen 
appear to have had a temporary ad- 
vantage, but the yeomanry arriving 
' in great numbers, commenced a fire 
on them; which terminated in their 
defeat. Various parts of the country 
‘are proclaimed ; and in the south, the 
' murders, conflagrations, &c. are quite 
frightful even to read of. Such is the 
present situation of the country—an 
inquiry, it seems, is not to be made 
‘even into the cause of it, and there- 
fore we must conclude it will arrive 
at its natural termination, a ferocious 
‘and sanguinary rebellion. 

’ The Irish Tithe Bill is still in its 
progress through the House, but its 
arrangements seem but little calcu- 
‘lated, in the opinion of the Irish mem- 
‘bers, to accomplish any beneficial ob- 
ject. Mr. Western’s annual motion 
‘on the resumption of cash payments 
was brought forward, and, as usual, 
rejected by a large majority. 

The Spitalfields’ Act has passed 
through the House of Commons, and 
been referred by the Lords to a com- 
mittee, to enquire into the case stated 
by the petitioners. 

In the Upper House the Catholic 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bill was thrown 
out, upon the second reading, by a 
majority of six. The Marriage Law 
Amendment Bill has been at length 
agreed to. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in a very 
‘sensible speech, brought the state of 
Treland under the consideration of 
the House of Lords, and concluded 
by a motion, which declared, in sub- 
stance, that the House was anxious 
to put an end to the dreadful state of 
things in that country, which arose 
from some inherent defect in the 
system of government; and that since 
experience had proved a system of 
coercion to be unavailing, it was the 
duty of the House immediately to en- 
quire into, and contrive a permanent 
amelioration. 

The motion was resisted ; and Lord 
Ligerpool declared that “a great deal 
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had been done for Ireland, of which 
she was now reaping the henefit.” 
It bids fair to be a bloody harvest. 
The resolutions were negatived by a 
majority of 46—the numbers being, 
for them, 59—against them, 105. 

- His Majesty has removed to his 
cottagein Windsor Forest ; and, not- 
withstanding some alarming reports, 
presented himself to the people at 
Ascot races, apparently in good¢ 
health. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland has returned to 
England from the Continent, after a 
very long absence. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The rains which fell at the begin« 
ning of the month, and at the end of 
May, with the warm weather that 
succeeded, made a rapid and great 
improvement in all the growing crops. 
The grasses, which were thin and 
short, thickened and shot up a- 
mazingly. They now present.a fair 
swath to the scythe, although the 
hay crop will not be so abundant by 
any means, generally, as in a good’ 
season. ‘The corn of all descriptions 
has lost its yellow appearance, and 
taken a most vigorous growth. 
Wheat is come into ear ; and but for 
the check of the last few days of 
very cold weather, occasioned by the 
prevalence of north-east and north- 
west winds, there was every pros- 
pect of the harvest being accelerated. 
The peas seem every where to be 
abundant; indeed, the season has 
been particularly favourable to the 
light land growth. Turnip sowing 
has been begun, and, in the western 
counties especially, a greater breadth 
of land than common has been pre- 
pared. The Swedes are almost uni- 
versally sown; but in the north and 
east, the progress of getting in the 
seed has been stopped by want of 
rain. 
Sheep-shearing has commenced, 


‘but the clip is not thought to be ge- 


nerally so good as that of last year. 
The reports vary as to the probable 
price. In the west of England, the 
last year’s clip is almost entirely in 
the hands of the staplers, is advanc~ 
ing, and the dealers would readily 
contract for this shear at late prices. 
From the markets in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the con- 
trary, it is stated that wool will pro-~ 
bably be below the prices of last 
year. 
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In the Midland counties, there is 
great complaint of the enormous 
growth of weeds, charlock espe- 
cially, which in some parts of Ox- 
fordshire is so rank, that the broad- 
cast crops are mostly abandoned to 
their fate. Some, indeed, it is stated, 
have been weeded at the expense of 


a pound an acre; and even the dib-- 


bled and drilled lands have stood 
* their owners in not less than from 
twelve to fourteen shillings and six- 
pence per acre for hoeing. This 
complaint is increased by the ad- 
vance of Jabour, which has almost 
every where taken place, in the pro- 
portion of about one seventh or 
eighth of the total, since the rise’ in 
the price of wheat. This advance, 
however, has been as suddenly stay- 
ed as it was suddenly commenced. 
Yet the supply has been by no means 
so large as in the corresponding 
weeks of last year, when the average, 
which is now (for the last week) 
63s. 2d. was then only 48s. 9d. The 
quantities sent to Mark Lane, were, 
in 1822, four weeks to June 16, in- 
elusive, 41,058 quarters ; 1823, ditto, 
31,829 quarters. Still, therefore, opi- 
nion must fluctuate as to the relation 
of demand and supply, and the con- 
sequent chance of open ports. The 
prices of wheat have fallen about 4s. 
per quarter in the month; the ar- 
rivals of oats have been prodigious 
—something more than 160,000 quar- 
ters. ‘Ehey have sunk about 8s. per 
arter. 

Beef has been in demand in Smith 
field during the whole month. The 
last prices reached, for good Lincolns, 
4s. 4d., Norfolks, 4s. 8d. The mut- 
ton trade is also brisk. The sheep 
that come in are chiefly shorn, and 
downs are worth a trifle more than 
4s. 8d. 


COMMERCE. 

The peculiar nature of the war 
carrying on between France and 
Spain, the daily diminishing proba- 
bility of any serious attempt on the 
part of the Spaniards to defend the 
new order of things, and the expec- 
tation of a speedy termination of the 
whole: business, have entirely pre- 
vented the effects which many per- 
sons at first expected to follow as the 
necessary consequence of war in any 
part of Europe. Even those articles 
that are more immediately liable to 
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be affected, and showed for some 
time a tendency to rise, have fallen 
back to the usual Jevel. Meantime 
the present ministry appears deter- 
mined gradually to introduce a Jess 
restricted system of foreign trade, 
which may he expected to produce 
the happiest effects. So long as we 
could reap the exclusive benefit of 
the system of prohibition, there might 
be some good reason for continuing 
it; but since foreign nations imitate, 
and go beyond us, imposing upon 
our commerce restrictions even more 
severe than we do upon theirs, it 
seems full time to restore a more 
simple and natural state of things, 
and to make arrangements with other 
powers for the reciprocal introduction 
of a more liberal legislation. Some 
have already declared their readiness 
to do this, and the rest will probably 
dothe same. France seems to be the 
most disposed to uphold the prohi- 
bitory system in its utmost rigour. 
Russia would doubtless be equally 
willing, but its situation will not 
admit of its going to the same extent 
as France. There is no new Russian 
Tariff yet published: it is supposed 
the old one will be continued, perhaps 
with some very slight modifications. 
In looking over the state of the 
markets for the last month, we find 
that almost every article has remained 
Stationary, or has declined: Cotton 
seems to be the only exception. The 
London market has been rather more 
animated than usual: in the week 
ending the 17th of June, in parti- 
cular, a great deal of business was 
done; the sales, amounting to 7,000 
bales, sold at good prices. There 
has not been so much done this last 
week, but the prices are favourable, 
and some kinds of Cotton are scarce, 
for instance, Brazils, which are much 
wanted. At Liverpool, in the four 
weeks ending the 21st June, the sales 
were 71,000 bags: the arrivals above 
60,000. At Glasgow the demand has 
been very considerable. Sugar and. 
Coffee have been at low prices, and 
gradually declining ; but the reports 
of the market for the last few days 
are rather more favourable. On the 
15th of July there will be a sale of 
3,500 chests of Indigo; the qualities 
are expected to be mostly fine and 
good, and prices probably high. The 
Company’s Spice sale to be on the 


11th of August. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following Works are in the Press :— 
Imaginary Conyersations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. By Walter Savage 

Landor, Esq. 

_ Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower- 
Garden; with Directions for the Treatment 
of Plants in Pots, and Illustrations from 
the Works of the Poets. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

. Journal of a Tour in France, in the’ 
Years 1817 and 1818. By Frances Jane 
Carey. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

_ Six Etchings from Pen Drawings of In- 
teresting Scenes in Italy and Switzerland. 
Drawn and Etched by W. Cowen, and de- 
dicated, by permission, to Lord Viscount 
Milton. Size of the Prints, 16 inches by 10. 
Price 12 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s. 

The Classical Assistant to the Reading of 
Homer, Virgil, &c. in the Translations of 
Pope and Dryden. By Mrs.Oom. 1 Vol. 
8yo. 

_ Tours to the Mountains of England and 
Scotland, with Original Poems. By Tho- 
mas Wilkinson, of Yanworth, Cumberland, 

Three Panoramic Views of Port Jack- 
son, in New South Wales, with the Town 
of Sidney, and the Adjacent Scenery. To 
be Engraved by R. Havell and Son, after 
Drawings by Major Taylor of the 48th 

iment. Dedicated, by permission, to 
R. J. Wilmot Horton, Esq. MP. Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment. Price of the Views, 1/, ls. each. 

Journal of Liewellyn Penrose, a Seaman. 
A new Edition. In 1 Vol. 12mo. 

_ A Work on the Natural History of Me- 
teorites, with a Historical Introduction, 
Appendix of Tables, &c. By Mr. E. W. 
Brayley, jun. 1 Vol. 12mo. illustrated by 
Plates and Diagrams. 

' Batayian Anthology, or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets, with Remarks on the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the 
Netherlands. By John Bowring and Harry 
S. Van Dyke. 

. Saban Researches; in a Series of Es- 
Says, addressed to distinguished Anti- 
quaries, and including the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, on the engraved Hieroglyphics 
of Chaldea, Egypt, andCanaan. By John 
Landseer, FRS. &c. 

_ A Visit to Spain; detailing the Trans- 
actions which occurred during a Residence 
in that Country, in the latter Part of 1822, 
and the first Four Months of 1823; with 
an Account of the Removal of the Court 
from Madrid to Seville; and general No- 
tices of the Manners, Customs, Costume, 
and Music of the Country. By Michael 
Quin, Esq. In One Volume, 8yo. 


A Voice from St. Peter’s and St, Paul’s; 
or a few plain Words respectfully addressed 
to the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on the recent Attacks on the Church 
Establishment, particularly those of the 
75th Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
Eat Member of the University of Ox~ 

rd. 

The Young Naturalist; a Tale for 
Young People. 1 Vol. 8mo. By Alicia Ca~ 
therine Mant. 

Poetical Sketches ; with Stanzas for Mu- 
sic, and other Poems. By Mr. Alaric A. 
Watts. : 

Facetie Cantabrigienses. Anecdotes, 
Smart Sayings, Satires, &c. by or relating 
to celebrated Cantabs ; being a Companion 
to the ‘* Cambridge Tart.”’ 2 

Influence and Example, or the Recluse ; 
a Tale. By the Author of Dangerous 
Errors. 

Ellen Gray; or the Maiden’s Curse ; 
a Poem. By the late Dr. Archibald Mac- 
Leod. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra; 
adapted to the present State of Science > 
containing a new and general Demonstra- 
tion of the Binomial Theorem ; a new Me- 
thod of extracting the Cube Root; Im- 
provements in Equations, the Summation 
of Series, &c. &c: By J. R. Young. 

Museum Worsleyanum, being a Collec- 
tion made by the late Sir Richard Worsley, 
Bart. of Antique Basso Relievos, Bustos, 
Statues, and Gems, with Views of Places 
in the Levant. Part I. 

A new Edition of the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio, in 5 Vols, 8vo. and 4to. in Italian, 
reprinted from the original Text from the 
MSS. of Mannelli, By Mr. Biagioli. 

Observations made during a Residence 
in the Tarentaise, and various Parts of the 
Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and 
in Switzerland and Avergne, in the Years 
1820, 1821, and 1822; with Remarks on 
the present State of Society, Manners, Re- 
ligion, Agriculture, Climate, &c. By 
Robert Bakewell, Esq. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with Plates, &c. &c. 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Capt. A. Cruise, of the 
84th Regiment. In 8yo. 

The Three Perils of Woman. By James 
Hogg, Author of the ‘* Three Perils of 
Man,” &c. In 3 Vols. 12mo. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
tion of Rocks in both Hemispheres, By 
M. De Humboldt. Translated into English, 
under his immediate Inspection. In 1 Vol. 
8yo, 
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History and Biography. 

A History of England from the first In- 
vasion by the Romans, to the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. By John Lingard, DD. 
8 Vols. 8vo. 41. 16s. 

* Memoirs of the Rev. John Blackader, 
12mo. 8s. boards. 

History of Suli and Parga. 
Js. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
William Hayley, Esq. the Friend and Bio- 
gtapher of Cowper, written by himself. 
Edited by John Johnson, LLD. 2 Vols. 
4to. 41. ds. 

Memoirs of the History of France during 
the Reign of Napoleon ; dictated by the 
Emperor, at St. Helena, to the Generals 
who shared his Captivity; and published 
from the original Manuscripts, corrected 
by himself. Vol. II. in 2 Parts, dictated 
to General Gourgaud. 17. 8s. 


Medicine. 

Chemical Essays, principally relating to 
the Arts and Manufactures of the British 
Dominions. By Samuel Parkes, MRI. 
FSA. &c. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
ll. 14s. 

The Utility and Importance of Fumi- 
gating Baths illustrated. By Mr. Jona- 
than Green, Surgeon. 

, A Practical Treatise on the most fre- 
quent Diseases of the Mouth and Teeth. 
By Tf. G. Gerbaux. 12mo. ds. 

Pharmacopeia Imperialis, sive Pharma- 
copeia Londinensis, Edinburgensis, et 
Dublinensis collate ; cum Notis Anglicis 
decompositiones chemicas exponentibus. 
Editio Secunda, 12mo. 7s. 


Miscellancous. 

Phillips’ Sylva Florifera, the Shrubbery. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. boards. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. By 
C. G. Zumpt, Professor in the Frederick 
Gymnasium, Berlin. Translated from the 
German, with Additions, by the Rey. John 
Kendrick, MA. 8vo. 9s. 

Elegant Extracts from the most eminent 
British Poets. Part I. Devotional and Mo- 
ral. 2s. 6d. 

The Footman’s Directory and Butler’s 
Remembrancer. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
John Leslie, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. 

The Correspondent’s Assistant, or Fa- 
miliar Letter Writer. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Reliquia Diluviane; or Observations 
on Organic Remains, &c. By the Rev. W. 
Buckland, BD. F RS. FLS. 4to. 27 Plates. 
ll. 11s. 6d. 

Suffolk Words and Phrases; or an At- 
tempt to collect the lingual Localisms of 
that County. By Edward Moor, FRS. 
FAS. &c. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Historical View of the Literature of the 


Post Svo. 


South of Europe. By Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. ’ 
‘The Hermit Abroad. By the Author of 


the Hermit in London, and Hermit in_ 


the Country. 2 Vols. foolscap. 12s. 
Coronation Anecdotes; or, Select and 
Interesting Fragments of English Corona- 


tion Ceremonies. By Giles Gossip, Esq.’ 


Foolscap, 7s. 6d. 
Anecdotes of a Croat; or, the Castle of 
Serai, comprehending Hints for the Im- 


provement of Public Works, Agridulture,. — 


and Domestic Life. 2 Vols. 12mo. 123, 

Campaign of the Left Wing of the Al- 
lied Army, in the Western Pyrenees, and’ 
South of France, in the Years 1813-14, 
under Field Marshal the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, to. 2/. 

Novels and Tales. 

Petticoat Tales. 2 Vols. 14s. 

Edward Neville, or the Memoirs of ar 
Orphan. 4 Vols. 12mo. 1/. 8s. 

Reginald Dalton, By the Author of 


Adam Blair. 3 Vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 


Rich and Poor. Small 8vo. Ms. 6d. 

The Hut and the Castle, @ Romance. 
By the Author of the ‘* Romance of the 
Pyrenees, &c.” 4 Vols. 12mo, 1. 8s. 

Poetry and the Drama.- 

The Sextuple Alliance, consisting ef 
Odes and other Poems, on the Exile and 
Death of Napoleon Buonapartee By a 
circle of Friends. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

- The Battle of the Bridge, a Poem. By 
S. Maxwell, Esq. Second Edition, 8s. 
boards. 


The Social Day, a Poem. By Peter. 


Coxe, Illustrated by 32 Engravings, from 
the most eminent Artists. 2. 2s. 

Alfred, a Romance in Rhyme. 
Payne Knight. 8vo. 14s. 

The Duke of Mercia, Lamentations of 
Treland, and other Poems. By Sir Aubrey 
de Vere Hunt, Bart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Emancipation, a Poem, in ‘T'wo Cantos, 
Embellished with Explanatory Notes, and 
five Caricature Designs, for the Instruction 
of his Holiness Pope Pius. By the Ghost 
of Martin Luther. 8vo. 5s. 

The Orlando Furioso, Translated into 
English Verse, from the Italian of Ludo- 
vico Ariosto, with Notes. By Wilham 
Stewart Rose. Vol. I. 9s. 6d. 

Mary Stuart. By Miss Macauley. 8vo. 7s- 

Faust, a Drama by Goethe, and Schil- 
ler’s Song of the Bell. ‘Translated by 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower. 8vo. 12s. 

Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem. By Ed- 
ward Richard Poole, Student of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Political Economy. 

The Poor and their Relief. By George 
Ensor, Esq. 8vo. 10s. ) 

Defence of the Usury Laws. By R. 
Hannay. Foolscap, 5s. 


By R. 
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Thoughts and Details on the high and 
low Prices of the last 30 Years. Parts II, 
Ill. and IV. By Thomas Tooke, FRS. 
yo. 15s. ‘ ‘ : 
_ Questions in Political Economy, Poli- 
tics, Morals, Metaphysics, Polite Litera- 
ture, and other Branches of Knowledge. 
8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Theology. 

Baxter’s Practical Works. In 8yo. Vol. 
IX. 12s. 

Dissertations Introductory to the Study 
and right understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse. 
By Alexander Tilloch, LLD. 8vo. 12s. 

Orations, for the Oracles of God, in 


Ecclesiastical Preferments—Births—Marriages. 


iil 


Four Parts,_Judgment to Come, an Ar- 
gument, in Nine Parts. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, AM. Minister of the Caledo- 
nian Church, Hatton Garden, London. In 
One Vol. 8yo. price 12s. boards. 

Voyages, §c. 

New Russia ; Journey from Riga to the 
Crimea, by way of Kiev; with some Ac- 
count ‘of the Colonization, and the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Colonists of New 
Russia ; Notes relating to the Crim Tar- 
tars, &c. By Mary Holderness. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. By E. D. Clarke, LLD. 
Part III. Scandinavia, Section II. 4to: 
3/1. 13s. Gd. royal 4to. 61. 6s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. E. A. Postle, BA. to the rectory of 
Colney, Norfolk, on the presentation of J. Postle, 
Esq.—The Rev. —Mesham, MA. to the rectory of 
Ripple, Kent, vacant by the death of the Rey. C, 
Philpot.—The Rey. W. Read, MA. of Stone- 
Euston, appointed one of the Domestic Chaplains, 
EE gM Highness the Duke of Clarence.— 
The Rev. W. Buckle, MA. to the vicarage of Shir- 
barn, Oxfordshire; Patron the Earl of Maccles- 
field.—The Rev. J. L. Hamilton, BA. to the Rec- 
tory of Ellesborough, Bucks; Patron R. G. Rus- 
sell, Esq. MP.—The Rev. W. Macdonald, AM. 
Prebendary of Bitton, and Vicar of Bishop’s Can- 
pings, elected and admitted Canon Kesidentiary 
of Salisbury Cathedral, vice the late Dr. Price.— 
The Hon. and Rev. W. Annesley, to the vicarage 
of Studley, Warwickshire, vaeant ever since the 
reign of Edward V1.—The Rev. Z.S. Warren, MA. 
of Sidney College, and Second Master of Oakham 
sehool, to the vicarage of Dorrington, near Slea- 
ford ; Patron, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart. 

OXFORD,—Tle Chancellor's Prizes have been 

judged as follows :—To Charles John Plummer, 
BA. Fellow of Oriel Collexe, for the English 
Essay, “ On Public Spirit among the Ancients.” 
—To Edward Wickham, Fellow of New College, 


for the Latin Essay, ‘* Conditio Servorum apud 
Antiquos.”—To Isaac Williams, Scholar of ‘I rinity 
College, the prize for Latin Verse; subject, “ Ars 
Geologica,”—Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize, to 
Thomas Stokes Salmon, of Brazen-nose College, 
English verse, ‘‘ Stonehenge.” 
CAMBRIDGE,—The Barnaby Lectures appoint- 
ed for the ensuing year are :—Mathematical, 
S. Carr, MA. Fellow of Queen’s College.—Philo- 
sophical, J. P. Higman, MA. Fellow of Trinity 
Colleze.—Rhetoric, W. Greenwood, MA. Fellow of 
Christ College.—Logic, J. Hallewell, MA, Fel- 
low of Christ College.—The Cbancellor’s Gold 
Medal for the best English poem, by a resident 
Undergraduate, has been adjudged to Mr. Win- 
thorp Mackworth Praed, of ‘I'rinity College: sub- 
ject “ Australasia.” 
- Sir W. Browne’s Gold Medal for the Greek Ode, 
and Greek and Latin Epigrams. have been ad- 
judged as follows:—the Greek Ode, on the Death 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, Mr. W. M. Praed— 
Greek Epigram, Eoyv no Piropobns eons 7oAu= 
pons, and the Latin Epigram, O¢ Pevyes mari 
poynoerat, Mr. J. Wilder, Fellow of King’s 
College. 


BIRTHS. 

May 17.—At Holme, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs, 
Langdale, a daughter. 

22. The lady of the Hon. Capt. Bridgeman, RN. a 
dauhter. 

25. At Burton, in the county of Hants, the lady of 
T. D. Shute, Esq. a daughter. 

26. The lady of Capt. Blanshard, of the Honourable 
Company’s ship, the Marquis of Wellington, a 
daughter. 

8). At Kew-green, the lady of John Bishop, Esq. a 


son. 

June 2.—In Green-street, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Dawkins, of the Coldstream Guards, a son. 

— At the house of her father, W. Anderson, Esq. 
Russel-square, the lady of W. Mackenzie, of the 
$d Guards, a daughter. 

— At Carshaiton-park, the lady of John Plum- 
mer, Esq. MP. ason. 

7. The lady of Dr. Golding, a son. 

11. At Palmer’s-green, Southgate, the lady of S. G. 
Smith, Esq. a son. 

12. At the Vicarage, White Waltham, the lady of 
the Rev, W. Vansittart, a son. 

13. In Guilford-street, Russell-square, the lady of 
Robert L’Espinasse, Esq. a son. 

M4. In Upper Berkcley-street, the lady of Aretas 
Akers, Esq. a daughter. 

1b. At his Lordship’s house, in Albemarle-street, 
Lady F. Leveson Gower, twin sons. 

— At Farnham, Dorsetshire, the lady of Sir S. 
Stuart, Bart. a son and heir. 

19. At a aed) Lady Jane Lawrence Peel, 
ason and heir. 


ABROAD. 
At Zante, the lady of Philip James Green, Esq. 
Consul-General for the Morea, a son. 
At Albaro, near Genoa, Mrs. Leigh Hunt, a son. 
At Geneva, Lady Mary Stanley, a daughter. 
At Lausanne, the lady of Capt. Cunliffe Owen, RN. 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 27.—Charles R. Sperling, Esq. youngest son 
of John Sperling, Esq. of Dynes-hall, Essex, to 
Lonisa, only daughter of the late Thomas Astle, 
Esq. of Gosfield, in the same county. 

— At Ovingdeane, near Brighton, Nathaniel 
Keinp, Esq. to Augusta Carolina, second daugh- 
ter of the late Sir John Enmer. 

— At Devonshire-house, by the Archbishop of 
York, Earl Gower, eldest son ofthe Marquis of 
Stafford, to the Hon. H. Howard, third daughter 
of Lord and Lady Morpeth. 

— M. Andrews, Esq. to Mary Frances, only 
daughter of T. S. Salmon, MD. 

29. At St. Giles-in-the. Fields, Sir Dan. Williams, 
ofStamford-hill, to Miss Stable, of the Terrace, 
Kentish-town. : 

June 3.—At St. Pancras Church, Alexander How- 
den, Esq. of Aarts oie Ese to Christina, 
daughter of Richard Gardner, Esq. of Mecklen- 
burg-square, and of Stoke-hall, Essex. 

— AtSt. George's, Hanover-square, Saniuel Framp- 
ton Stallard, Esq. of Burton-crescent. to Eliza 
Catharine, second daughter of Robert Nichoils, 
Esq. of Toft, Linco!nsbire. 

4. At Bath, Horatio Davis, Esq. only son of the 
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. late Sir John Davis, to Miss James, daughter of 
Sir Walter and Lady Jane James. 

5. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Henry Trimmer, BA. 
of Exeter-college, Oxford, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Deacon, Esq. of Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square. 

— Jolin Duffield, Esq. of Bernard-street, Russell- 
square, to Eliza, youngest daughter of Benjamin 
Boville, Esq. of Putney. E 

9. At Castletown, Isle of Man, Richard, only son 

~ of Joseph Mellin, Esq. of Wakefield, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the Hon Richard Mullins, 
and grand-daughter of Lord Ventry, of Bram- 
ham-house, Dingle, in the county of Kerry. 

— At St. James’s church, by the Rev. Jolin Ma- 
genis, Vicar of Harold, Bedfordshire, J. A.Warre, 
Esq. MP. of Cheddon Filey Paine, Somerset- 

- shire, to Florence Catherine, youngest daughter 
of Richard Magenis, MP. of Grosvenor-place. 

10. At Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, Edward, 
eldest son of William Castleman, Esq. to Anne, 
only daughter of W. Fryer, Esq. 

12. At Chatteris, by the Key. Charles Simeon, MA. 
the Rev. KR. G. saat of Walpole, St. Pe- 
ter’s, Norfolk, to Susannah Mary Anne:—and 
the Hey. Martin Boswell, to Dorothea, daugh- 
ters of the Rev. Dr. Chatfield, Vicar of Chatteris. 

14. By special licence, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Andrew 
W, Corbet, Esq. of Sandorne-castle, Shrop. 
shire, to Mary Emma, youngest daughter of the 
late John Hill, Esq. of Hawkstone-park, in that 
county, grand-daughter to Sir John Hill, Bart. 
and niece to the Right Hon. Lord Hill. 

= At Mary-le-bone church, by his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, John M‘Neile, Esq. eldest 
son of Alexander M‘Neile, Esq. of Ballycastle, 
Ireland, to Charlotte Lavinia, youngest dangh- 
ter of Major-General Sir Thomas Dallas, KCB. 

16. AtSt. Pancras, Jesse Ainsworth, Esq. son of 
Jesse Ainsworth, Esq. of Wicken-hall, Lan- 
cashire, to Hannah, daughter of the late Robert 
Lees, Esq. of Oldham. The parties had been 
married at Gretna Green in September last, the 
lady being a ward in Chancery. 

17. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. R. H. 
Millington, BA. of St. John’s College. Oxford, 
John Prince, Esq. of Cheltenham, to Mary Ann, 
only danghter of the late Richard J. Millington, 
Esq. of Guilford-street, Russell-sqnare. 

19. At St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Bi- 
shop of Meath, the Rey. Richard Bracken Michel, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Henrietta 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of Bedford-square, 

— At Streatham, George Chilton, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, to Miss Poore, 
eldest sister to Sir Edward Poore, Bart. 


IN SCOTLAND, 

At Edinburgh, Josiah Nisbet, Esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service, to Rachel, second daughter of Sir 
John Marjoribanks, Bart. MP. of Lees, in the 

_ county of Berwick. 


ABROAD, 

At Gibraltar, J. L. Cowell, Esq. to Harriot Mary, 
eldest daughter of E. Cresswell, Esq. agent for 
his Majesty’s Packets in that garrison. 

At Calcutta, Capt. W. Kennedy, Assistant Mili- 
tary Auditor General, to Charlotte, second 
perrules of Lieut.-General Sir Robert Blair, 


DEATHS, 


May 16.—At Oxford, aged 72, the Rev. George 
Thompson, DD. Principal of Edmund-hall, in 
that University, and Vicar of Bromley and the 
United Parishés of Milford and Hordle, Hants. 

22. At Moore-place, Lambeth, Charles Hyde, 
Esq. surgeon. 

— In Charlotte-strect, Bedford-square, Mrs. 

* Mounsey, relict of the late R. Mounsey, Esq. 

23. In his 66th yen: J.G, Ridout, MD. 

26. AtSt. Brooke's Rectory, Cornwall, Katherine, 
wife of the Rev. W. Molesworth. 

27. Aved 75, Mr. Francis Clater, of East Retford, 

_ author of Every Man his own Farrier, and the 
Cattle Doctor. 

30. At Walton, Warwickshire, Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt, Bart, 


(July. 


Bln Park-place, St. James's, the Dowager Lady 

ernon. 

June 1.—Mary, wife of Thos. Walsingham Wes- 
tern, Esq. of Rivenhall-place, Essex, Aunt to C. 
C. Western, Esq. MP. for that county, and daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral Osborne. 

— In John-street, cyte et ths, in his 66th 

- year, Joseph Hart Myers, MD. 

—_ At Pontefract, aged 81, John Leatham, Esq. 
Banker, one of the Society of Friends. 

3. William Hannam, Esq. Solicitor, of Covent- 
garden, after having just completed his 55th 
year. 

9. In Curzon-street, May-fair, Gen. R. Manners, 
Col. of the 30th regt., son of the late Lord R, 
Manners, of Bloxholm, inthe county of Lincoln, 
MP. in several sessions for Cambridge. 

10. After a short illness, Sidney, third son of Hen. 
Streatfield, Esq. of Cheddingstone, Kent, and 
Eavake Secretary to the Right Hon. Robert 

eel, 

— At Clifton, in his 21st year, Gresley Tatlock, 
Esq. of Upper Grosvenor-street. 

12. At Paxton-place, Mrs. Standly, relict of tho 
late H. P. Standly, Esq. 

— AtSouthampton, Sir James Lind, KCB, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy. 

13. At his seat, Theobalds, near Hatfield, in the 
county of Herts, in his 75th year, the most no- 
ble the Marquis of Salisbury. He is succeeded 
by his son Lord Cranborne. By his death there 
are become vacant, a blue ribbon, of the Order 
ofthe Garter, and the Lord Lieutenantcy of the 
county of Herts. 

14. At Twickenham, Frances Snsannah, wife of 
ae De Dunstanville, of Tehidy Park, Corn- 
wall. J 

15. In Winchester-row, New Road, Paddington, 
J. G. Parkhurst, Esq. of Catesby-abbey, North- 
amptonshire. 

16, In Welbeck-street, J. Colby, Esq. of Fynone, 
in the county of Pembroke. 

— At Lyme Regis, Dorset, in his 88th year, Si- 
mon Lee, Esq. 

— At Whitehall, aged 76, Lady Lemon, wife of 
Sir W. Lemon, Bart, 

18. In South Audley-street, after a long illness, 
Caroline Georgina, relict of the late Col. Evelyn 
Anderson, brother to Lord Yarborough. 

— In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, William 
Gordon, Esq. of Cambelton, in the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. 

19, At his lodgings, in Lambeth-road, aged 83, 
Wm. Combe, rt author of the Devil on Two 
Sticks in England, Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search 
of the Picturesque, Johnny Que Genus, and 
other popular productions. 

22. Found drowned near Westminster-bridge, 
Francis Chichester, Esq. of Trinity College, 
Oxford, aged 21. 

23, AtNo. 4, Muddox-street, Bond-street, Thomas 
Grant Griffiths, Esq. and his son, Mr. Abel 
Griffiths, both of whom were found weltering in 
their blood in the drawing room; each being 
Wounded in the temple with a bullet. It is sup- 
posed that both pistols were fired by the son, 
This horrible event took place about one 
o’clock, 

= At Arno’s-grove, Southgate, in his 28d year, 
Alfred, fourth son of J. Walker, Esq. 


IN IRELAND. 

Dublin, at his house in Merrion-square, the vene- 
rable Judge Fletcher, He was elevated to the 
bench in 1805, by the Duke of Bedford, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


ABROAD, 

At Pisa, Lieut.-Co!. James Stopford. 

At Madras, Henry Hodgson, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At Sierra Leone, G. M. Keith, Esq. only son of 
Sir G, Keith, RN. 

At Coire, in Switzerland, Lieut. Elton, of the 
Royal Engineers. 

At Calentta, the Hon. Francis Sempill, youngest 
son ofthe Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill. 

At Calais, Henry Forster, Esq. MA. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Barrister-at-law, Coin. 
missioner of Bankrupts, and Nephew to the Earl 
of Eldon, and Lord Stowell. 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Berne afflicted with a severe ophthalmia, we requested our Amanuensis 
to read over to us a few of those contributions which had lately been pre- 
sented for insertion, With a sigh that would turn a windmill, our luck- 
less deputy quitted the desk where he had been more gratefully employed in 
transcribing, and prepared himself for the task. Patience is a virtue, said 
we, designing to console him; the sooner you begin, the sooner shall you 
end. He appeared to be struck with the originality of these observations, 
and summoning up his fortitude, with a resigned and manly voice he pro- 
eeeded to recite one of the articles entitled, “‘ Irish Stories,” by P. P. Q. 
The question put by the Author of these Stories, in a private letter to the 
Editor, cannot, we fear, be answered in the affirmative. They are strongly 
conceived, and not ill expressed, but they want in a very great degree that 
discreet conduct of a Story which is necessary to procure success. They 
are uninclosed Narratives, like the scenery which they describe. 


Our Secretary now pruned his cravat and his tucker, whilst he “ pour’d 
down from his pretty swelling throat” a ‘ Northumbrian Legend.” This 
was followed by a ‘‘ Mendicant Princess ;” and this bya “True Mourner,” 
upon the hearing of whose distresses we really felt considerable sympathy. 
These pieces are all by the same prolific hand, occupying upwards of seven 
and twenty pages of letter paper. The Author himself appears to hold but 
an humble opinion of these his productions, and though we think his modesty 
very commendable, we cannot venture to dissent from him. We beg leave, 
indeed, here to remind our Correspondents-to-be, that “ a first attempt,” 
an humble imitation,” or a thing “ hastily written,” is far from being a 
recommendation with us, although it may be consolatory to the Author 
himself to know that “ half his strength he put not forth,” and that this 
was the cause of his piece being rejected. We would, in the way of advice, 
ask the writer of the above voluminous articles, why he does not rather 
choose to favour us with a mature attempt, a bold original, or a thing 
written with deliberation? It would be temerity in us to assert, from any 
thing we have seen in the above specimens, that a shorter and better 
digested article from the same hand would be more successful ; but it is a 
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duty we owe to ourselves as readers, and to our future Correspondents as 
writers, to proclaim that brevity, and an appearance of earnest attempt 
towards good composition, are the best introductions to an Editor's favour. 


«¢ The Spanish Soldier to his Mistress.” This lull’d us to as sweet a sleep 
as we ever performed for five minutes. We were roused by some sprightly 
sallies at the commencement of an article, signed Titus, but they did not 
last long; and one of the best was the motto. ‘ The Devil outfaced by a 
Scotchman,” outfuced us, for we held down our head during the whole lec- 
ture ; nor could a “ Sonnet to the Moon,” “* The Evening Star,” “ D.’s 
Sonnet to Elia,” nor even the announcement of “ Ellen Tracey,” make us 
prick up our ears for more than a moment. 


*¢ The thoughts and dreams of an unknown.” Alas ! we have ourselves 
known what it is to have “ thoughts and dreams ;” we have known what it 
is to be “ unknown.” We can pity most feelingly the young day-dreamer, 
the visionary enthusiast, the unknown aspirant, depressed by his own fears, 
harassed by his anxieties, neglected by the world, and forsaken by his 
friends, for we have needed the like commiseration; but there is a still 
more melancholy character,—the aspirant to honours which he is not fitted 
to attain. Where there appears any considerable intensity of ambition to 
excel in literature, we would be very delicate in pronouncing an unfavour- 
able opinion on the prospect of ultimate success, for we think men’s genius 


may be often best known from their inclinations ; but we would earnestly. 


entreat the unknown to beware how he mistakes the will for the power—ad- 
miration of genius for genius itself. His “ thoughts and dreams” do not 
display more feeling than we have frequently met with in persons who had 
yet no pretensions to genius ; and, unless the effort of a very youthful mind, 
are developed with far less ingenuity than would lead us to encourage the 
author to a second attempt. ‘They possess all that vague incorrectness of 
idea, which by care sometimes improves into definite beauty of conception, 
but more generally ends in verbiage and unintelligible refinement of thought. 
If, as we fear is most likely, the preceding observations do not dissuade the 
author from a perilous and eventually, perhaps, fatal course, we can only, 
as a last adyice, counsel him to read, think, and write, in private, a great 
deal more than he appears to have done, before he again offers himself to 
the notice of an Editor. 


Sancho Redivivus, Henda, S. P. of Cambridge, B. Y.—Prosper—Ontario 
—and Cyril, were not in their happiest moods, we suppose, when they 
favoured us. Milton always wrote best in the Equinoxes. aig Zag’s letter 
shall be sent to Elia. ; roiter 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


For more than one hundred and 
fifty years had the family of Schroll 
heen settled at Taubendorf; and ge- 
herally respected for knowledge and 
refinement of manners superior to its 
Station. Its present representative, 
the bailiff Elias Schroll, had in his 
bul attached himself to literature ; 

ut later in life, from love to the 

country, he had returned to his na- 
tive village ; and lived there in great 
credit and esteem. 

During this whole period of one 
hundred and fifty years, tradition had 
recorded only one single Schroll as 
having borne a doubtful character: he 
indeed, as many persons affirmed, had 
dealt with the devil. Certain it is that 
there was still preserved in the house 
a scrutoire fixed in the wall—and 
containing some mysterious manu- 
scripts attributed to him; and the 
date of the year—1630, which was 
carved upon the front, tallied with 
his era. The key of this scrutoire 
had been constantly handed down to 
the eldest son, through five genera- 
tions—with a solemn charge to take 
care that no other eye or ear should 
ever become acquainted with its 
contents. sapatp precaution had been 
taken to guard against accidents or 
oversights: the lock was so con- 
structed, that even with the right 
key, it could not be opened without 
Special instructions; and for still 
greater security, the present pro- 
prietor had added a ock of most 
elaborate workmanship, which pre- 
Sented a sufficient obstacle before the 
main lock could be approached. 

- In yain did the curiosity of the 
Aua. 1823. 


whole family direct itself to this 
scrutoire. Nobody had succeeded 
in discovering any part of its con- 
tents, except Rudolph, the only son 
of the bailiff: he had succeeded: at 
least his own belief was, that the old 
folio, with gilt edges, and bound in 
black velvet, which he had one day 
surprised his father anxiously read- 
ing, belonged to the mysterious 
scrutoire. Jor the door of the scru- 
toire, though not open, was un- 
locked ; and Elias had hastily closed 
the book with great agitation, at 
the same time ordering ‘his son out 
of the room in no very gentle tone. 
At the time of this incident, Rudolph 
was about twelve years of age. 
Since that time the young man 
had sustained two great losses, in the 
deaths of his excellent mother, and a 
sister tenderly beloved. His father 
also had suffered deeply in health 
and spirits under these afflictions. 
Every day he grew more fretful and 
humoursome; and Rudolph, upon 
his final return home from school in 
his eighteenth year, was shocked to 
find him greatly altered in mind as 
well as in person. His flesh had 
fallen away; and he seemed to be 
consumed by some internal strife of 
thought. It was evidently his own 
opinion that he was standing on the 
edge of the grave: and he employed 
himself unceasingly in arranging his 
affairs, and in making his successor 
acquainted with all such arrange- 
merits as regarded his more peculiar 
interests. One evening, as Rudolph 
came in suddenly from aneighbour’s 
house, and happened to pass the 
I 
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scrutoire, he found the door wide 
open, and the inside obviously empty. 
Looking round, he observed his fa- 
ther standing on the hearth close to 
a great fire, in the midst of which 
was consuming the old black book. 

Elias entreated his son earnestly 
to withdraw: but Rudolph could not 
command himself; and he exclaimed 
—“«I doubt, I doubt, Sir, that this 
is the book which belongs to the 
scrutoire.” 

His father assented with visible 
confusion. 

“ Well, then, allow me to say, 
that I am greatly surprised at your 
treating in this way an heir-loom 
that for a century and more has al- 
ways been transmitted to the eldest 
son.” 

*‘ You are in the right, my son,” 
said the father, affectionately taking 
him by the hand; “ You are partly 
in the right: it is not quite defen- 
sible, I admit: and 1 myself have 
had many scruples about the course 
IT havetaken. Yet still 1 feel myself 
glad upon the whole that I have de- 
stroyed this accursed book. He, that 
wrote it, never prospered ; all tradi- 
tions agree in that:—why then leave 
to one’s descendants a miserable le- 
gacy of unhallowed mysteries ? 

This excuse, however, did not sa- 
tisfy Rudolph. He maintained that 
his father had made an aggression 
upon his rights of inheritance; and 
he argued the point so well, that 
Elias himself began to see that his 
son’s complaint was not altogether 
groundless. The whole of the next 
day they behaved to each other—not 
unkindly, but yet with some coolness. 
At night Elias could bear this no 
longer; and he said, <‘* Dear Ru- 
dolph, we have lived long together 
in harmony and love; let us not be- 
gin to show an altered countenance 
to each other during the few days 
that I have yet to live.” 

Rudolph pressed his father’s offer- 
ed hand with a filial warmth; and 
the latter went on to say —“ I purpose 
now to communicate to you by word 
of mouth the contents of the book 
which I have destroyed: I will do 
this with good faith and without re- 
serve —unless you yourself can be 
persuaded to forego your own right 
to such a communication.” 

Elias paused—flattering himself, 
as it seemed, that his son would fore~ 
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go his right. But in this he was 
mistaken: Rudolph was far too eager 
for the disclosure; and earestly 
pressed his father to proceed. 

Again Elias hesitated, and threw 
a glance of profound Jove and pity 
upon his son—a glance that conjured 
him to think better and to waive his 
claim: but, this being at length ob- 
viously hopeless, he spoke as fol- 
lows :—“ ‘The book relates chiefly to 
yourself: it points to youas to the 
last of our race. You turn pale. 
Surely, Rudolph, it would have been 
better that you had resolved to trou- 
ble yourself no farther about it? 

“No,” said Rudolph, recovering 
his self-possession, “ No: for it still 
remains a question whether this pro- 
phecy be true.” 

« It does so, it does, no doubt.” 

« And is this all that the book says 
in regard to me?” 

“Na: it is not all: there is some- 
thing more. But possibly you wilk 
only laugh when you hear it: for at 
this day no body believes in such 
strange stories. However, be that 
as it may, the book goes on to say 
plainly and positively, that the Evil 
One (Heaven protect us!) will make 
you an offer tending greatly to your 
worldly advantage.” ; 

Rudolph laughed outright; and re= 
plied that, judging by the grave ex- 
terior of the book, he had looked to 
hear of more serious contents. 

“ Well, well, my son,” said the ola 
man, “ I know not that I myself am 
disposed to place much confidence in 
these tales of contracts with the devil. 
But, true or not, we ought not to 
laugh at them. Enough for me that 
under any circumstances I am satis= 
fied you have so much natural piety, 
that you would reject all worldly 
good fortune that could meet you 
upon unhallowed paths.” 

Here Elias would have broken off: 
but Rudolph said, ‘¢ One thing more 
I wish to know:What is to be the 
nature of the good fortune offered to 
me? And did the book say whether 
I should accept it or not?” 

“Upon the nature of the good fors 
tune the writer has not explained 
himself: all that he says—is, that by 
a discreet use of it, it is in your 
power to become a very great man. 
Whether you will accept it—but God 
preserve thee, my child, from any 
thought so criminal—upon this ques 
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tion thereis a profound silence. Nay, 
it seems even asif this trader in black 
arts had at that very point been over- 
taken by death: for he had broken 
off in the very middle of a word. 
‘The lord have mercy upon his soul !” 

Little as Rudolph’s faith was in the 
possibility of such a proposal, yet he 
was uneasy at his father’s communi- 
cation and visibly disturbed ; so that 
the latter said to him—“ Had it not 
been better, Rudolph, that you had 
left the mystery to be buried with me 
in the grave ?” 

Rudolph said “ No:” but his rest- 
less eye, and his agitated air, too evi- 
dently approved the accuracy of his 
father’s solicitude. 

The deep impression upon Ru- 

dolph’s mind from this conversation 
—the last he was ever to hold with 
his father—was rendered still deeper 
by the solemn event which followed. 
About the middle of that same night 
he was awakened suddenly by a sum- 
mons to his father’s bed-side: his fa- 
ther was dying, and earnestly asking 
for him. 
» “& My son!” he exclaimed with an 
expression of the bitterest anguish ; 
stretched out both his arms in suppli- 
cation towards him; and in the an- 
guish of the effort he expired. 

The levity of youthful spirits soon 
dispersed the gloom which at first 
hung over Rudolph’s mind. Surround- 
ed by jovial companions at the uni- 
versity which he now visited, he 
found no room left in his bosom for 
sorrow or care: and his heaviest af- 
fliction was the refusal of his guar- 
dian at times to comply with his too 
peat importunities for money. 

: er a residence of one year at the 
university, some youthful irregulari- 
ties in which Rudolph was concerned 
subjected him, jointly with three 
others, to expulsion. Just at that 
time, the Seven Years’ War happened 
to break out : two of the party, named 
Theiler and Werl, entered the mili- 
tary service together with Rudolph: 
the last, very much against the will 
of a young woman to whom he was 
engaged. Charlotte herself, however, 
became reconciled to this arrange- 
ment, when she saw that her objecti- 
ons availed nothing against Rudolph’s 
resolution, and heard her lover de- 
scribe in the most flattering colours 
his own return to her arms in the 
uniform of an officer: for that his 
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distinguished courage must carry him 
in the very first campaign to the rank 
of lieutenant, was as evident to his 
own mind as that he could not possi- 
bly fall on the field of battle. 

The three friends were fortunate 
enough to be placed in the same 
company. But in the first battle, 
Werl and Theiler were stretched life- 
less by Rudolph’s side: Werl, by a 
musket ball through his heart, and 
Theiler by a cannon shot which took 
off his head. 

Soon after this event Rudolph him- 
self returned home: but how? Not, 
as he had fondly anticipated, in the 
brilliant decorations of a distinguish- 
ed officer ; but as a prisoner in close 
custody: ina transport of youthful 
anger he had been guilty, in company 
with two others, of insubordination 
and mutiny. 

The court-martial sentenced them 
to death. The judges, however, 
were so favourably impressed by their 
good conduct whilst under confine- 
ment, that they would certainly have 
recommended them unconditionally 
to the royal mercy, if it had not been 
deemed necessary to make an exam- 
ple. However, the sentence was so 
far mitigated, that only one of the 
three was to be shot. And which 
was he? That point was reserved 
in suspense until the day of execu- 
tion, when it was to be decided by 
the cast of the dice. 

As the fatal day drew near, a tem-~ 
pest of passionate grief assailed the 
three prisoners. One of them was 
agitated by the tears of his father ; 
the second by the sad situation of a 
sickly wife and two children. The 
third, Rudolph, in case the lot fell 
upon him, would be summoned to 
part not only with his life, but also 
with a young and blooming bride, 
that lay nearer to his heart than any- 
thing else in the world. “ Ah!” 
said he on the evening before the day 
of final decision, “* Ah! if but this 
once I could secure a lucky throw of 
the dice!” And scarce was the wish 
uttered, when his comrade Werl, 
whom he had seen fall by his side in 
the field of battle, stepped into hiscell. 

«So, brother Schroll, I suppose 
you didn’t much expect to see me?” 

« No, indeed, did I not—” ex- 
claimed Rudolph in consternation ¢ 
for in fact, on the next day after the 
battle, he had seen with his own eyes 
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this very Werl .committed to the 
grave. 

“© Aye, aye, it’s strange enough, I 
allow: but there are not many such 
‘surgeons as he is that belongs to our 
regiment: he had me dug up, and 
brought me round again, ll assure 
you. One would think the man was 
‘a conjurer. Indeed there are many 
things he can do which I defy any 
man to explain ; and to say the truth, 
I’m convinced he can execute impos- 
sibilities.” 

“ Well, so let him, for aught that 

I care: all his art will scarcely do 
me any good.” 
_ Who knows, brother? who 
knows? ‘The man is in this town 
at this very time ; and for old friend- 
ship’s sake I’ve just spoken to him 
about you: and he has promised me 
a lucky throw of the dice that shall 
deliver you from all danger.” 

« Ah!” said the dejected Rudolph, 
“but even this would be of little ser- 
vice to me.” 

“Why, how so?” asked the other. 

« How so? Why, because—even 

if there were such dice (a matter I 
very much dispute)—yet I could 
never allow myself to turn aside, by 
black arts, any bad luck designed for 
myself upon the heads of either of my 
comrades.” — 
_ * Now this, I suppose, is what you 
call being noble? But excuse me if 
I think that in such cases one’s first 
duty is to oneself.” 

« Aye, but just consider; one of 
my comrades has an old father to 
maintain, the other a sick wife with 
two children.” 

“Schroll, Schroll, if your young 
bride were to hear you, I fancy she 
wouldn’t think herself much flattered. 
Does poor Charlotte deserve that 
you should not bestow a’ thought on 
her and her fate? A dear young 
creature, that places her whole hap- 
piness in you, has nearer claims (I 
think) upon your consideration than 
an old dotard with one foot in the 
grave, or a wife and two children 
that are nothing at all to you. Ah! 
what a deal of good might you do in 
the course of a long life with your 
Charlotte !——So then, you really 
are determined to reject the course 
which I point out to you? Take 
care, Schroll! If you disdain my offer, 
and the lot should chance to fall 
upon you,—take care lest the thought 
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of a-young bride whom you have be- 
trayed, take care, I say, lest this 
thought should add to the bitterness 
of death when you come to kneel 
down on the sand-hill. However, 
I’ve given you advice sufficient: and 
have discharged my conscience. Look 
to it yourself: and farewell !’”” : 

“ Stay, brother, a word or two ;” 
said Rudolph, who was powerfully 
impressed by the last speech, and the 
picture of domestic happiness held 
up before him, which he had often 
dallied with in thought both when 
alone and in company with Charlotte ; 
—‘stay a moment. Undoubtedly, I 
do not deny that I wish for life, if I 
could receive it a gift from heaven: 
and that is not impossible. Only T 
would not willingly have the guilt 
upon my conscience of being the 
cause of misery to another. ow- 
ever, if the man you speak of can tell, 
I should be glad that you would ask 
him upon which of us three the lot 
of death will fall. Or—stay; don't 
ask him,” said Rudolph, sighing 
deeply. 

“ Thave already esked him,” was 
the answer. 

« Ah! have you so? And i is 
after his reply that you come to me 
with this counsel 2” 

The foretaste of death overspread 
the blooming face of Rudolph with a 
livid paleness: thick drops of sweat 
gathered upon his forehead ; and the 
other exclaimed with a sneer— I’m 
going: you take too much time for 
consideration. May be you will 
see and recognize me at the place of 
execution: and, if so, I shall have 
the dice with me; and it will not be 
too late even then to give me a sign : 
but take notice I can’t promise to at~ 
tend.” 


Rudolph raised his forehead from , 


the palm of his hand, in which he had 
buried it during the last moments of 
his perturbation, and would have 
spoken something in reply: but his 
counsellor was already gone. He 
felt glad, and yet at the same time 
sorry. The more he considered the 
man and his appearance, so much the 
less seemed his resemblance to his 
friend whom he had left buried on the 
field of battle. This friend had been 
the very soul of affectionate cor- 
diality—a temper that was altoge- 
ther wanting to his present counsel- 
lor. No! the scornful and insulting 
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tone with which he treated the un- 
happy prisoner, and the unkind man- 
ner wi which he had left him, con- 
vinced Schroll that he and Werl must 
be two different persons. Just at 
this moment a thought struck him, 
like a blast of lightning, of the black 
hook that had perished in the fire and 
its ominous contents. A lucky cast 
of the dice! Aye ; that then was the 
shape in which the tempter had pre- 
sented himself; and heartily glad he 
felt that he had not availed himself of 
his suggestions. 

But this temper of mind was spee- 
dily changed by his young bride, who 
hurried in, soon after, sobbing, and 
flung her arms about his neck. He 
told her of the proposal which had 
been made to him; and she was 
shocked that he had not immediately 


eee it. 
- With a bleeding heart, Rudolph 
objected that so charming and lovely 
a creature could not miss of a happy 
fate, even if he should be forced to 
quit her. But she protested vehe- 
mently that he or nobodyshould enjoy 
her love. 

The clergyman, who visited the 
prisoner immediately after her de- 

artitre, restored some composure to 

is mind, which had been altogether 
banished by the presence of his bride. 
« Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord!” said the grey-haired divine ; 
and with so much earnestness and 
devotion, that this single speech had 
the happiest effect upon the prison- 
er’s mind. 
_ On the morning after this night of 
agitation—the morning of the fatal 
day—the three criminals saw each 
other for the first time since their 
arrest. Community of fate, and long 
separation from each other, contri- 
buted to draw still closer the bond 
of friendship that had been first knit 
on the field of battle. Each of the 
three testified a lively abhorrence for 
the wretched necessity of throwing 
death to some one of his comrades, 
by any castofthe dice which should 
bring life to himself. Dear as their 
several friends were to all, yet at 
this moment the brotherly league, 
which had been tried and proved in 
the furnace of battle, was triumphant 
over opposing considerations. 
Each would have preferred death 


himself, rather than escape it at the . 


expense of his comrade. 
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The worthy clergyman, who pos- 
sessed their entire confidence, found 
them loudly giving utterance to this 
heroic determination. Shaking his 
head, he pointed their attention to 
those who had claims upon them 
whilst living, and for whom it was 
their duty to wish to live as long as 
possible. “ Place your trust inGod!” 
said he: “ resign yourselves to him! 
He it is that will bring about the 
decision through your hands; and 
think not of ascribing that power to 
yourselves, or to his lifeless instru- 
ments—the dice. He, without whose 
permission no sparrow falls to the 
pround, and who has numbered every 

air upon your head—He it is that 
knows best what is good for you; 
and he only.” 

The prisoners assented by squeez- 
ing his hand, embraced each other, 
and received the sacrament in the best 
disposition of mind. After this cere- 
mony they breakfasted together, in 
as resigned, nay, almost in as joy-= 
ous a mood as if the gloomy and 
bloody moming which lay before 
them were ushering in some glad- 
some festival. 

When, however, the procession 
was marshalled from the outer gate, 
and their beloved friends were ad- 
mitted to utter their last farewells, 
then again the sternness of their 
courage sank beneath the burthen of 
their melancholy fate. ‘ Rudolph!’ 
whispered amongst the rest his de- 
spairing bride, ‘* Rudolph! why did 
you reject the help that was offered 
to you?” He adjured her not to 
add to the bitterness of parting ; and 
she in turn adjured him, a little be- 
fore the word of command was given 
to march—which robbed her of all 
consciousness—to make a sign to the 
stranger who had volunteered his 
offer of deliverance, provided he 
should anywhere observe him in the 
crowd. 

The streets and the windows were 
lined with spectators. Vainly did 
each of the criminals seek, by ac- 
companying the clergyman in his 
prayers, to shelter himself from the! 
thought, that all return, perhaps, was 
cut off from him. ‘The large house 
of his bride’s father reminded Schroll 
of a happiness that was now lost to 
him for ever, if any faith were to be 
put in the words of his yesterday’s 
monitor; and a very remarkable 
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faintness came over him.. The clergy- 

‘man, who was acquainted with the 
circumstances of his case, and, there- 
fore, guessed the occasion of his sud- 
den agitation, laid hold of his arm— 
and said, with a powerful voice, that 
he who trusted in God would as- 
suredly see all his righteous hopes 
accomplished—in this world, if it 
were God’s pleasure; but, if not, in 
a better. 

These were words of comfort: but 
their effect lasted only for a few mo- 
ments. Outside the city gate his 
eyes were met by the sand-hill al- 
ready thrown up—a spectacle which 
renewed his earthly hopes and fears. 
He threw a hurried glance about 
him: but no where could he see his 
last night’s visitor. 

Every moment the decision came 
nearer and nearer. It has begun. 
One of the three has already shaken 
the box: the die is cast: he has 
thrown a six. This throw was now 
registered amidst the solemn silence 
of the crowd. The by-standers re- 
garded him with silent congratula- 
tions in theireyes. For this man and 
Rudolph were the two special ob- 
jects of the general compassion ; this 
man, as the husband and father ; Ru- 
dolph, as the youngest and hand- 
somest, and because some report had 
gone abroad of his superior education 
and attainments. 

Rudolph was youngest in a double 
sense—youngest in years, and young- 
est in the service: for both reasons 
he was to throw last. It may be 
supposed, therefore, how much all 

resent trembled for the poor de- 
inquent, when the second of his 
comrades likewise flung a six. 

Prostrated in spirit, Rudolph stared 
at the unpropitious die. Then a se- 
cond time he threw a hurried glance 
around him—and that so full of de- 
spair, that from horrid sympathy a 
violent shuddering ran through the 
by-standers. ‘ Here is no deliver- 
er,” thought Rudolph, “ none to see 
me, or to hear me! And if there 
were, it is now too late: for no 
change of the die is any longer pos- 
sible.” So saying he seized the fatal 
die ; convulsively his hand clutches 
it; and before the throw is made 
he feels that the die is broken in 
two. 

During the universal thrill of 
astonishment which succeeded to this 
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strange accident, he looked round 
again. A sudden shock, and a sud- 
den joy, fled through his countenance. 
Not far from him, in the dress ofa ped- 
lar, stands Theiler without a wound 
—the comrade whose head had been 
carried off on the field of battle hy 
cannon-ball. Rudolph made an un- 
der sign to him with his eye. For 
clear as it now was to his mind— 
with whom he wag dealing, yet, the 
dreadful trial of the moment over- 
powered his better resolutions. 

The military commission were in 
some confusion. No provision having 
been thought of against so strange an 
accident, there was no second die at 
hand. They were just on the point of 
despatching a messenger to fetch one, 
when the pedlar presented himself with 
the offer of supplying the loss. The 
new die is examined by the auditor, 
and delivered to the unfortunate Ru- 
dolph. He throws: the die is lym 
on the drum ; and again it is a six} 
The amazement is universal: no- 
thing is decided: the throws must 
be repeated. ‘They are: and We- 
ber, the husband of the sick wife— 
the father of the two half-naked 
children, flings the lowest throw. 

Immediately the officer’s voice was 
heard wheeling his men imto their 
position: on the part of Weber there 
was as little delay. The overwhelm- 
ing injury to his wife and children 
inflicted by his own act, was too 
mighty to contemplate. He shook 
hands rapidly with his two comrades ; 
stept nimbly into his place ; kneeled 
down; the word of command was 
heard— Lower your musquets ;” 
instantly he dropt the fatal hand- 
kerchief with the gesture of one who 
prays for some incalculable blessing: 
and in the twinkling of an eye, six- 
teen bullets had lightened the heart 
of the poor mutineer from its whole 
immeasurable freight of anguish. 

All the congratulations, with which 
they were welcomed on their return 
into the city, fell powerless on Ru- 
dolph’s ear! Scarcely could even 
Charlotte’s caresses affect with any 
pleasure the man who believed him- 
self to have sacrificed his comrade, 
through collusion with a fiend. 

The importunities of Charlotte pre= 
vailed over all objections which the 
pride of her aged father suggested 
against a son-in-law who had been 
capitally convicted. The marriage 
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was solemnized : but at the wedding- 
festival, amidst the uproar of merri- 
ment, the parties chiefly concerned 
were not happy or tranquil. In no 
jong time the father-in-law died, and 
by his death placed the young couple 
ina state of complete independence. 
But Charlotte’s fortune, and the re- 
mainder of what. Rudolph had inhe- 
rited from his father, were speedily 
swallowedup by an idle and luxurious 
mode of living. Rudolph now be- 

an to ill-use his wife. To escape 

m his own conscience, he plunged 
into all sorts of dissolute courses. 
And very remarkable it was—that 
from manifesting the most violent ab- 
horrence for every thing which could 
lead his thoughts to his own fortu- 
nate cast of the die, he gradually came 
to entertain so uncontrollable a pas- 
sion for playing at dice—that he spent 
all his time in the company of those 
with whom he could tum this pas- 
sion toaccount. His house had long 
since passed out of his own hands: 
not a soul could be found anywhere 
to lend him a shilling. The sickly 
widow of Weber and her two chil- 
dren, whom he had hitherto sup- 
ported, lost their home and means 
of livelihood. And in no long space 
of time the same fate fell upon him- 
self, his wife, and his child. 

Too little used to labour to have 
any hope of improving his condition 
in that way, one day he bethought 
himself that the Medical Institute 
was in the habit of purchasing from 
poor people during their life-time the 
reversion of their bodies. To this 
establishment he addressed himself; 
and the ravages in his personal ap- 

earance and health, caused by his 

issolute life, induced them the more 
readily to lend an ear to his proposal. 
_ But the money thus obtained, 
which had been designed for the sup- 
port of his wife and half-famished 
children, was squandered at the 
gaming-table. As the last dollar va- 
nished, Schroll bit one of the dice 
furiously between his teeth. Just 
then he heard these words whispered 
at his ear—* Gently, brother, gent- 
ly: All dice do not split in two, like 
that on the sand-hill.” He looked 
round in agitation: but saw no trace 
of any one who could have uttered 
the words. 

. With dreadful imprecations on 
himself and those with whom he had 
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played, he flung out of the gamings 
house, homewards on his road to the 
wretched garret where his wife and 
children were awaiting his return 
and his succour. But here the poor 
creatures, tormented by hunger and 
cold, pressed upon him so importu- 
nately, that he had no way to deliver 
himself from misery but by flying 
from the spectacle. But whither 
could he go thus late at night, when 
his utter poverty was known in every 
ale-house? Roaming he knew not 
whither, he found himself at length 
in the churchyard. The moon was 
shining solemnly upon the quiet 
grave-stones, though obscured at in- 
tervals by piles of stormy clouds, 
Rudolph shuddered at nothing but 
at himself and his own existence, 
He strode with bursts of laughter 
over the dwellings of the departed ; 
and entered a vault which gave him 
shelter from the icy blasts of wind 
which now began to bluster more 
loudly than before. The moon threw 
her rays into the vault full upon the 
golden legend inscribed in the wall 
« Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord!” Schroll took up a spade that 
was sticking in the ground, and 
struck with it furiously against the 
gilt letters on the wall: but they 
seemed indestructible; and he was 
going to assault them with a mat- 
tock, when suddenly a hand touched 
him on the shoulder, and said to him, 
“ Gently, comrade: thy pains are all 
thrown away.” Schroll uttered a loud 
exclamation of terror: for, in these 
words, he heard the voice of Weber, 
and, on turning round, recognized 
his whole person. 

“ What would’st thou have?” 
asked Rudolph,—* What art thou 
come for?”—* To comfort thee,” 
replied the figure, which now sud- 
denly assumed the form and voice of 
the pedlar to whom Schroll was in- 
debted for the fortunate die. “Thou 
hast forgotten me: and thence it is 
that thou art fallen into misfortune. 
Look up and acknowledge thy friend 
in need that comes only to make thee 
happy again.” 

“If that be thy purpose, wherefore 
is it that thou wearest a shape before 
which, of all others that have been on 
earth, I have most reason to shud- 
der?” 

«The reason is—because I must 
not allow to any men my help or my 
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converse on too easy terms. Before 
ever my die was allowed to turn thy 
fate, I was compelled to give thee 
certain intimations from which thou 
knewest with whom it was that thou 
wert dealing.” 

«© With whom then was it that I 
was dealing?” cried Schroll, staring 
with his eyes wide open, and his hair 
standing erect. 

« Thou knewest, comrade, at that 
time—thou knowest at this moment,” 
said the pedlar laughing, and tapping 
him on the shoulder.“ But what is 
it that thou desirest ?” 

Schroll struggled internally ; but, 
overcome by his desolate condition, 
he said immediately-—* Dice: I 
would have dice that shall win when- 
ever I wish.” 

© Very well: but first of all stand 
out of the blaze of this golden 
writing on the wall: it is a writng 
that has nothing to do with thee. 
Here are dice: never allow them to 
go out of thy own possession: for 
that might bring thee into great trou- 
ble. When thou needest me, light a 
fire at the last stroke of the midnight 
hour ; throw in my dice and with 
loud laughter. They will crack once 
or twice, and then split. At that 
moment catch at them in the flames : 
but let not the moment slip, or thou 
art lost. And Jet not thy courage be 
daunted by the sights that I cannot 
but send before me whensoever I ap- 
pea Lastly, avoid choosing any 

oly day for this work ; and beware 
of the priest’s benediction. Here, 
take the dice.” 

Schroll caught at the dice with one 
hand, whilst with the other he co- 
vered his eyes. When he next look- 
ed up, he was standing alone. 

He now quitted the burying ground 
to return as hastily as possible to the 
gaming-house, where the light of 
eandles was still visible. But it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he 
obtained money enough from a 
«« friend” to enable him to make the 
lowest stake which the rules allowed. 
He found it a much easier task to 
persuade the company to use the dice 
which he had brought with him. 
They saw in this nothing but a very 
common superstition—and no possi- 
bility of any imposture, as they and 
he should naturally have benefited 
alike by the good luck supposed to 
accompany the dice. But the nature 
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of the charm was—that only the 
possessor of the dice enjoyed their 
supernatural powers; and hence it 
was, that towards morning, Schroll} 
reeled home, intoxicated with wine 
and pleasure, and laden with the 
money of all present, to the garret 
where his family were lying, half 
frozen and famished. ; 

Their outward condition was im- 
mediately Ora The money, 
which Schroll had won, was sufficient 
not only for their immediate and most 
pressing wants: it was enough also 
to pay for a front apartment, and to 
leave a sum sufficient for a very con- 
siderable stake. ' 

With this sum, and in better at- 
tire, Rudolph repaired to a gaming- 
house of more fashionable resort— 
and came home in the evening laden 
with gold. 

He now opened a gaming esta- 
blishment himself; and so much did 
his family improve in external ap~ 
pearances within a very few weeks, 
that the police began to keep a 
watchful eye over him. 

This induced him to quit the city, 
and to change his residence conti- 
nually. All the different baths of 
Germany he resorted to beyond other 
towns: but, though his dice per- 
severingly maintained their luck, he 
yet never accumulated any money. 
Every thing was squandered upon 
the dissipated life which he and his 
family pursued. 

At length at the baths of 
the matter began to take an unfortu= 
nate turn. A violent passion for a 
beautiful young lady whom Rudolph. 
had attached himself to in vain at 
balls, concerts, and even at church, 
suddenly bereft him of all sense and 
discretion. One night, when Schroll 
(whe now styled himself Captain 

on Schrollshausen) was anticipating 
a master-stroke from his dice, pro- 
bably for the purpose of winning the 
lady by the display of overflowing 
wealth and splendour,--suddenly they 
lost their virtue, and failed him with- 
out warning. Hitherto they had lost 
only when he willed them to lose: 
but, on this occasion, they failed at 
so critical a moment, as to lose him 
not only all his own money, but a 
good deal beside that he had bor- 
rowed. 

Foaming with rage, he came home. 
He asked furiously after his wife: 
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she was from home. He examined 
the dice attentively ; and it appeared 
to him that they were not his own. 
A powerful suspicion seized upon 
him. Madame Von Schrollshausen 
had her own gaming circle as well as 
himself. Without betraying its ori- 
gin, he had occasionally given her a 

w specimens of the privilege at- 
tached to his dice: and she had 
pressed him earnestly to allow her 
the use of them for a single evening. 
It was true he never parted with 
them even on going to bed: but it 
was possible that they might have 
been changed whilst he was sleeping. 
The more he brooded upon this sus- 
picion, the more it strengthened: 
from being barely possible, it became 
probable: from a probability it ri- 
pened into a certainty ; and this cer- 
tainty received the fullest confirma- 
tion at this moment when she re- 
turned home in the gayest temper, 
and announced to him that she had 
been this night overwhelmed with 
good luck; in proof of which, she 
poured out upon the table a consider- 
able sum in gold coin. “ And now,” 
she added laughingly, “ I care no 
longer for your dice ; nay, to tell you 
the truth, 1 would not exchange my 
own for them.” 

Rudolph, now confirmed in his 
suspicions, demanded the dice—as 
his property that had been purloined 
from him. She laughed and refused. 
He insisted with more vehemence ; 
she retorted with warmth: both par- 
ties were irritated: and, at length, 
in the extremity of his wrath, Ru- 
dolph snatched up a knife and stabbed 
her: the knife pierced her heart: she 
uttered a single sob—was convulsed 
for a moment—and expired. “ Cursed 
accident!” he exclaimed, when it 
clearly ey on examination, 
that the dice which she had in her 
purse were not those which he sus- 
pected himself to have lost. 

No eye but Rudolph’s had wit- 
nessed the murder: the child had 
slept on undisturbed: but circum- 
stances betrayed it to the knowledge 
of the Jandlord; and, in the morm- 
ing, he was preparing to make it 
ublic. By great offers, however, 

udolph succeeded in purchasing the 
man’s silence: he engaged in sub- 
stance to make over to the landlord a 
large sum of money, and to marry 
his daughter, with whom he had 
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long pursued a clandestine intrigue. 
Agreeably to this arrangement, it 
was publicly notified that Madame 
Von Schrollshausen had destroyed 
herself under a sudden attack of hy- 
pochondriasis, to which she had been 
long subject. Some there were un- 
doubtedly who chose to be sceptics 
on this matter: but nobody had an 
interest sufficiently deep in the mur- 
dered person to prompt him to a 
legal inquiry. 

A fact, which at this time gave 
Rudolph far more disturbance of 
mind than the murder of his once 
beloved wife, was—the full confir- 
mation, upon repeated experience, 
that his dice had forfeited their power. 
For he had now been a loser for two 
days running to so great an extent, 
that he was obliged to abscond on a 
misty night. His child, towards 
whom his affection increased daily, 
he was under the necessity of leaving 
with his host as a pledge for his ‘re- 
turn and fulfilment of his promises. 
He would not have absconded, if it 
had been in his power to summon 
his dark counsellor forthwith: but 
on account of the great festival of 
Pentecost, which fell on the very 
next day, this summons was neces- 
sarily delayed for a short time. By 
staying he would have reduced him- 
self to the necessity of inventing va- 
rious pretexts for delay, in order to 
keep up his character with his cre- 
ditors: whereas, when he returned 
with a sum of money sufficient to 
meet his debts, all suspicions would 
be silenced at once. 

In the metropolis of an adjacent 
territory, to which he resorted so’ 
often, that he kept lodgings there con- 
stantly, he passed Whitsunday with 
impatience—and resolved on the suc- 
ceeding night to summon and con- 
verse with his counsellor. Impa- 
tient, however, as he was of any de- 
lay, he did not on that account feel 
the less anxiety as the hour of mid- 
night approached. ‘Though he was 
quite alone in his apartments, and 
had left his servant behind at the 
baths,—yet long before midnight he 
fancied that he heard footsteps and 
whisperings round about him. The 
pagpare he was meditating, that he 

ad regarded till now as a matter of 
indifference, now displayed itself in 
its whole monstrous shape. More~ 
over, he remembered that his wicked 
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counsellor had himself thought it 
necessary to exhort him to courage, 
which at present he felt greatly 
* shaken. However, he had no choice. 
As he was enjoined therefore, with 
the Jast stroke of twelve he set on 
fire the wood which lay ready split 
upon the hearth, and threw the dice 
into the flames, with a loud laughter 
that echoed frightfully from the 
empty hall and stair-cases. Con- 
fused, and half-stifled by the smoke 
which accompanied the roaring 
flames, he stood still for a few mi- 
nutes, when suddenly all the sur- 
rounding objects seemed changed, 
and he found himself transported to 
his father’s house. His father was 
lying on his death-bed just as he had 
actually beheld him., He had upon 
his lips the very same expression of 
supplication and anguish with which 
he had at that time striven to address 
him. Once again he stretched out 
his arms in love and pity to his son ; 
and once again he seemed to expire 
in the act. 

Schroll was agitated by the pic- 
ture, which called up and re-ani- 
mated in his memory, with the power 
of a mighty tormentor, all his ho- 
nourable plans and prospects from 
that innocent period of his life. At 
this moment the dice cracked for the 
first time; and Schroll turned his 
face towards the flames. A second 
time the smoke stifled the light in 
order to reveal a second picture. He 
saw himself on the day before the 
scene of the sand-hill sitting in his 
dungeon. The clergyman was with 
him. From the expression of his 
countenance he appeared to be just 
saying—* Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord.” Rudolph thought 
of the disposition in which he then 
was—of the hopes which the clergy- 
man had raised in him—and of the 
feeling which he then had that he 
was still worthy to be re-united to 
his father, or had become worthy by 
bitter penitence. The next fracture 
of the die disturbed the scene—but 
to substitute one that was not at all 
more consolatory. For now appear- 
ed a den of thieves, in which the un- 
happy widow of Weber was cursing 
her children, who—left without sup- 
port, without counsel, without pro- 
tection, had taken to evil courses. 
In the back ground stood the bleed- 
ing father of these ruined children, 
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one hand stretched out towards 
Schroll with a menacing gesture, and 


the other lifted towards heaven with 


a record of impeachment against him. 

At the third splitting of the dice, 
out of the bosom of the smoke arose 
the figure of his murdered wife, who 
seemed to chase him from one corner 
of the room to another, until at 
length she came and took a seat at 
the fire-place ; by the side of which, 
as Rudolph now observed with hor- 
ror, his buried father, and the un- 
happy Weber, had stretched them- 
selves ; and they carried on together 
a low and noiseless whispering and 
moaning that agitated him with a 
mysterious horror. 

After long and hideous visions, 
Rudolph beheld the flames grow 
weaker and weaker. He approach- 
ed. The figures that stood round 
about held up their hands in a threat- 
ening attitude. A moment later, and 
the time was gone for ever ; and Ru- 
dolph, as his false friend had asserted, 
was a lost man. With the courage 
of despair he plunged through the 
midst of the threatening figures, and 
snatched at the glowing dice—which 
were no sooner touched than they 
split asunder, with a dreadful sound, 
before which the apparitions vanished. 
in a body. 

The evil counsellor appeared on 
this occasion in the dress of a grave- 
digger,and asked witha snorting sound 
—* What would’st thou from me?” 

«J would remind you of your pro- 
mise,” answered Schroll, stepping 
back with awe: “ your dice have lost 
their power.” 

« Through whose fault?” 

Rudolph was silent, and covered 
his eyes from the withering glances 
of the fiendish being who was gazing 
upon him. 

“ Thy foolish desires led thee in 
chase of the beautiful maiden into 
the church: my words were for- 
gotten ; and the benediction, against 
which I warned thee, disarmed the 
dice of their power. Jn future, ob- 
serve my directions better.” : 

So saying, he vanished ; and Schroll 
found three new dice upon the hearth. 

After such scenes, sleep was not to 
be thought of; and Rudolph re- 
solved, if possible, to make trial of 
his dice this very night. The ball at 
the hotel over the way, to which he 
had been invited, and from which 
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the steps of the waltzers were still 
audible, appeared to present a fair 
opportunity. hither he repaired ; 
but not without some. anxiety, lest 
some of the noises in his own lodg- 
ings should have reached the houses 
over the way. He was happy to find 
this fear unfounded. Every thing 
appeared as if calculated only for his 
senses: for when he inquired with 
assumed carelessness. what - great 
explosion that was which occurred 
about midnight, nobody acknow- 
ledged to having heard it. 

he dice also, he was happy to 
find, answered his expectations. He 
found a company engaged at play: 
and by the break of day he had met 
with so much luck, that he was im- 
mediately able to travel back to the 
baths, and to redeem his child and 
his word of honour. 
_ In-the baths; he now made as 
many new acquaintances as the losses 
were important which he had lately 
sustained. He was reputed one of 
the wealthiest cavaliers in the place ; 
and many who had designs upon him 
in consequence of this reputed wealth; 
willingly lost money to him to favour 
their own schemes: so that in a 
single month he gained sums which 
would have established him as a 
man of fortune. Under countenance 
of this repute, and as a widower, no 
doubt he might now have made suc- 
cessful advances to the young lady 
whom he had formerly pursued: for 
her father had an exclusive regard 
to property ; and would have over- 
looked morals and respectability of 
that sort in any candidate for his 
daughter’s hand. But with the largest 
offers of money, he could not pur- 
chase his freedom from the contract 
made with his Jandlord’s daughter— 
a woman of very disreputable cha~ 
racter. Infact, six months after the 
death of his first wife, he was married 
to her. - 

By the unlimited profusion of money 
with which his second wife sought 
to wash out the stains upon her 
honour, Rudolph’s new raised pro- 
perty was as speedily squandered. 

‘o part from her was one of the 
wishes which lay nearest his heart: 
he had however never ventured to 
anne it a second time before his 
father-in-law: for on the single occa~ 
sion when he had hinted at such an in- 
tention, that person had immediately 
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broken: out into the most dreadful 
threats. The murder of his first wife 
was the chain which bound him to his 
second. The boy, whom his first wife 
had left him, closely as he resembled 
her in features and in the bad traits 
of her character, was his only com- 
fort—if indeed his gloomy and per- 
turbed mind would allow him at any 
time to taste of comfort. 

To preserve this boy from the evil 
influences of the many bad examples 
about him, he had already made an 
agreement with a man of distin- 
guished abilities, who was to have 
superintended his education in his 
own family. But all was frustrated. 
Madame Von Schrollshausen, whose 
loye of pomp and display led her 
eagerly to catch: at every pretext for 
creating a féte, had invited a party on 
the evening before the young boy’s 
intended departure. ‘The time which 
was not occupied in the eating-room, 
was spent at the gaming-table, and 
dedicated to the dice, of whose ex- 
traordinary powers’ the owner was 
at this time availing himself with 
more zeal than usual—having just 
invested all his disposable money in 
the purchase of a landed estate. One 
of the guests having lost very con 
siderable sums in an uninterrupted 
train of ill-luck, threw the dice, in 
his vexation, with such force upon the 
table, that one of them fell down, 
The attendants searched for it on the 
floor ; and the child also crept about 
in quest of it: not finding it, he rose; 
and in rising stepped upon it, lost his 
balance, and fell with such violence 
against the edge of the stove—that 
he died in a few hours of the injury 
inflicted on the head. 

This accident made the most pow- 
erful impression upon the father. He 
recapitulated the whole of his life 
from the first trial he had made of the 
dice. From them had arisen all bis 
misfortunes. In what way could he 
liberate himself from their accursed 
influence ? — Revolving this point, 
and in the deepest distress of mind, 
Schroll wandered out towards night- 
fall and strolled through the town. 
Coming to a solitary bridge in the 
outskirts, he looked down from the 
battlements upon the gloomy depths 
of the waters below, which seemed 
to regard him with looks of sympa- 
thy and strong fascination. ‘ So be 
it then!” he exclaimed, and sprang 
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over the railing. But, instead of 
finding his grave in the waters, he 
felt himself below seized powerfully 
by the grasp ofa man—whom, from 
his scornful laugh, he recognized as 
his evil counsellor. The man bore 
him to the shore, and said— No, no 
my good friend: he that once enters 
into a league with me—him I shall 
deliver from death even in his own 
despite.” 

Half crazy with despair, the next 
morning Schroll crept out of the town 
with a loaded pistol. Spring was 
abroad — spring flowers, spring 
breezes, and nightingales*: they 
were all abroad, but not for him, or 
his delight. A crowd of itinerant 
tradesmen passed him, who were on 
their road to a neighbouring ‘fair: 
One of them, observing his dejected 
countenance with pity, attached him- 
self to his side, and asked him in a 
tone of sympathy what was the mat- 
ter. Two others of the passers-by 
Schroll heard distinctly saying— 
«Faith, I should not like for my part 
to walk alone with such an ill-look- 
ing fellow.” He darted a furious 
glance at the men, separated from his 
pitying companion with a fervent 
pressure of his hand, and struck off 
into a solitary track of the forest. 
In the first retired spot, he fired the 
pistol: and behold! the man who 
had spoken to him with so much 
kindness lies stretched in his blood, 
and he himself is without a wound. 
At this moment, while staring half- 
unconsciously at the face of the mur- 
dered man, he feels himself seized 
from behind. Already he seems to 
himselfin the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. Turning round, however, 
he hardly knows whether to feel 
pleasure or pain on seeing his evil 
suggester in the dress of a grave- 
digger. ** My friend,” said the grave- 
digger, “ if you cannot be content to 
wait for death until I send it, I must 
be forced to end with dragging you 
to that from which I began by saving 
you—a public execution. But think 
not thus, or by any other way, to es- 
cape me. After death thou wilt as- 
suredly be mine again.” 

“Who, then,” said the unhappy 
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man, ‘ who is the murderer of the 
poor traveller?” ATA ee 

“Who? why, who but yourself? 
was it not yourself that fired the 
pistol ?”” : 

« Aye, but at my own head.” 

The fiend laughed in a way that 
made Schroll’s flesh creep on his 
bones. ‘ Understand this, friend, 
that he whose fate I hold in my hands 
cannot anticipate it by his own act. 
For the present, begone, if you would 
escape the scaffold. To oblige you 
once more, I shall throw a veil over 
this murder.” 

Thereupon the grave-digger set 
about making a grave for the corpse, 
whilst Schroll wandered away—more 
for the sake of escaping the hideous 
presence in which he stood, than 
with any view to his own security 
from punishment: 

Seeing by accident a prisoner 
under arrest at the guard-house, 
Schroll’s thouglits reverted to his 
own confinement. ‘ How happy,” 
said he, “‘ for me and for Charlotte 
—had I then refused to purchase 
life on such terms, and had better 
laid to heart the counsel of my good 
spiritual adviser!”—Upon this a 
sudden thought struck him—that he 
would go and find out the old clergy- 
man, and would unfold to him his 
wretched history and situation. He 
told his wife that some private af- 
fairs required his attendance for a few 
days at the town of But, 
say what he would, he could not pre- 
vail on her to desist from accompany- 
ing him. 

On the journey his chief anxiety 
was—lest the clergyman, who was 
already advanced in years, at the 
memorable scene of the sand-hill, 
might now be dead. But at the very 
entrance of the town he saw him 
walking in the street, and immediate- 
ly felt himself more composed in 
mind than he had done for years. 
The venerable appearance of the old 
man confirmed him still more in his 
resolution of making a full disclosure 
to him of his whole past life: one only 
transaction, the murder of his first 
wife, he thought himself justified in 
concealing ; since, with all his peni- 


* It may be necessary to inform some readers, who have never lived far enough to the 
south to have any personal knowledge of the nightingale, that this bird sings in the day- 


time as well as the night. 
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tence for it, that.act was now beyond 
the possibility of reparation. 

_ Fora long time, the pious clergy- 
man refused all belief to Schroll’s 
narrative ; but being at length con- 
-vinced that he had a wounded spirit 
to deal with, and not a disordered in- 
‘tellect, he exerted himself to present 
all those views of religious consola- 
tion which his philanthropic charac- 
terand his long experience suggested 
to him as likely to be effectual. 
Eight days’ conversation with the 
clergyman restored Schroll to. the 
hopes of a less miserable future. But 
the good man admonished him at 
parting to put away from himself 
whatsoever could in any way tend to 
support his unhallowed connexion. 

In this direction Schroll was aware 
that the dice were included: and he 
resolved firmly that his first mea- 
sure on returning home should be to 
bury in an inaccessible place these 
accursed implements that could not 
but bring mischief to every possessor. 
‘On entering the inn, he was met by 
his wife, who was in the highest 
spirits, and Jaughing profusely. He 
inquired the cause. <‘ No,” said she: 
“you refused to communicate your 
motive for coming hither, and the 
nature of your business for the last 
week: I too shall have my myste- 
ries. As to your leaving me in soli- 
tude at an inn, that is a sort of cour- 
tesy which marriage naturally brings 
with it: but that you should have 
travelled hither for no other purpose 
than that of trifling away your time 
in the company of an old tedious 
parson, ¢hat (you will allow me to 
say) is a caprice which seems scarce- 
ly worth the money it will cost.” 

“« Who then has told you that I 
have passed my time with an old 
parson?” said the astonished Schroll. 

« Who toldme? Why, just let me 
know what your business was with 
the parson, and I'll let you know in 
turn who it was that told me. So 
much [ will assure you, however, 
now—that the cavalier, who was my 
informant, is a thousand times hand- 
somer, and a more interesting com- 
panion, than an old dotard who is 
standing at the edge of the grave.” 

_ All the efforts of Madame Von 
Schrolishausen to irritate the curiosi- 
ty of her husband proved ineffectual 
to draw from him his secret. The 
next day on their return homewards 
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she repeated her attempts. But he 
parried them all with firmness. A 
more severe trial to his firmness was 
prepared for him in the heavy bills 
which his wife presented to him on 
his reaching home. Her expenses in 
clothes and in jewels had been so 
profuse, that no expedient remained 
to Schroll but that of selling without 
delay the landed estate he had so 
lately purchased. A declaration to 
this effect was very ill received by 
his wife. ‘Sell the estate?” said 
she: “ what, sell the sole resource I 
shall have to rely on when you are 
dead? And for what reason, I 
should be glad to know; when a 
very little of the customary luck of 
your dice will enable you to pay off 
these trifles? And whether the bills 
be paid to-day or to-morrow—can- 
not be of any very great importance.” 
Upon this, Schroll declared with 
firmness that he never meant to play 
again. ‘Not play again!” exclaim- 
ed his wife, “ pooh! pooh! you 
make me blush for you! So then, I 
suppose it’s all true, as was said, 
that scruples of conscience drove you 
to the old rusty parson ; and that he 
enjoined as a penance that you should 
abstain from gaming? I was told 
as much: but I refused to believe it; 
for in your circumstances the thing 
seemed too senseless and irrational.” 

« My dear girl,” said Schroll, 
‘© consider—" 

«Consider ! what's the use of con- 
sidering: what is there to consider 
about?” interrupted Madame Von 
Schrollshausen: and, recollecting the 
gay cavalier whom she had met at 
the inn, she now for the first time 
proposed a separation herself. “ Very 
yell,” said her husband, “ I am con- 
tent.” “So am 1,” said his father- 
in-law, who joined them at that mo- 
ment. But take notice that first of 
all I must have paid over to me an 
adequate sum of, money for the cre~ 
ditable support of my daughter: 
else ‘e 

Here he took Schroll aside; and 
the old threat of revealing. the mur- 
der so utterly disheartened him, that 
at length in despair he consented to 
his terms. 

Once more, therefore, the dice 
were to be tried; but only for the 
purpose of accomplishing the sepa- 
tion: that over, Schroll resolved to 
seek a livelihood in any other way, 
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even if it were asa day labourer. 
The stipulated sum was at length all 
collected within afew hundred dol- 
Jars: and Schroll was already look- 
ing out for some old disused well 
into which he might throw the dice 
and then have it filled up: for even a 
river seemed to him a hiding-place 
not sufficiently secure for such in- 
struments of misery- 

Remarkable it was on the very 
night, when the last arrears were to 
be obtained of his father-in-law’s de- 
mand,—a night which Schroll had 
anticipated with so much bitter anxi- 
ety,—that he became unusually 
gloomy and dejected. He was par- 
ticularly disturbed by the counte- 
nance of a stranger, who for several 
days running had lost considerable 
sums. The man called himself Stutz ; 
but he hada moststriking resemblance 
to his old comrade, Weber, who 
had been shot at the Sand-hill; and 
differed indeed in nothing but in the 
advantage of blooming youth. Scarce 
had he leisure to recover from the 
shock which this spectacle occasion- 
ed, when a second occurred. About 
midnight another man, whom no- 
body knew, came up to the gaming- 
table—and interrupted the play by 
recounting an event which he repre- 
sented as having just happened. A 
certain man, he said, had made a 
covenant with some person or other, 
that they call the Evil One—or what 
is it you call him? and by means 
of this covenant he had obtained a 
steady run of good luck at play. 
« Well, Sir” (he went on), ‘ and 
would you believe it, the other day 
he began to repent of this covenant: 
my gentleman wanted to rat, he 
wanted to rat, Sir. Only first of all, 
he resolved privately to make up a 
certain sum of money. Ah! the poor 
idiot! he little knew whom: he had 
to deal with: the Evil One, as they 
choose to call him, was not a man 
to let himself be swindled in that 
manner. No, no, my good friend. 
I saw—I mean, the Evil One saw— 
what was going on betimes ; and he 

secured the swindler just as he fan- 
cied himself on the point of pocket- 
ing, ‘the last arrears of the sum want- 
ed. 


The company began to laugh so 
loudly at this pleasant fiction as they 
conceived it, that Madame Von 
Schrollshausen was attracted from 
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the adjoining room.’ The story was 
repeated to her: and she was the 
more delighted with it, because in 
the relater she recognized the gay 
cavalier whom she had met at the 
inn. Every body laughed again, ex- 
cepting two persons—Stutz and 
Schroll. The first had again lost all 
the money in his purse; and the se- 
cond was so confounded by the story, 
that he could not forbear staring 
with fixed eyes on the stranger, who 
stood over against him. His con- 
sternation increased when he per- 
ceived that the stranger’s counte- 
nance seemed to alter at every mo- 
ment; and that nothing remained 
unchanged in it, except the cold ex- 
pression of inhuman scorn, with 
which he perseveringly regarded him- 
self. 

At length he could endure this no 
longer: and he remarked, therefore, 
upon Stutz’s again losing a bet, that 
it was now late; that Mr. Stutz was 
too much in a run of bad luck; and 
that on these accounts he would defer 
the further pursuit of their play until 
another day. And, thereupon, he put 
the dice into his pocket. 

“Stop!” said the strange cava- 
lier ; and the voice froze Schroll with 
horror ; for he knew too well to whom 
that dreadful tone, and those fiery 
eyes, belonged. 

“Stop!” he said again: ‘ pro- 
duce your dice!” And tremblingly 
§chroll threw them upon the table. 

« Ah! I thought as much,” said 
the stranger: “ they are loaded 
dice!” So saying, he called for a 
hammer, and struck one of them in 
two. See!” said he to Stutz, 
holding out to him the broken dice, 
which in fact seemed loaded with 
lead. ‘Stop, vile impostor!” ex- 
claimed the young man, as Schroll 
was preparing to quit the room in the 
greatest confusion ; and he threw the 
dice at him, one of which lodged in 
his right eye. The tumult increased ; 
the police came in; and Stutz was 
apprehended, as Schroll’s wound as- 
sumed a very dangerous appearance. 

Next day Schroll was in a vio- 
lent fever. He asked repeatedly 
for Stutz. But Stutz had been com- 
mitted to close confinement; it hav- 
ing been found that he had travelled 
with false passes. He now confessed 
that he was one of the sons of the 
mutineer Weber; that his sickly 
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mother had died soon after his fa- 
ther’s execution; and that himself 
and his brother, left without the con- 
trol of guardians, and without sup- 
port, had taken to bad courses. 

On hearing this report, Schroll ra- 
pidly worsened ; and he unfolded to 
a young clergyman his whole unfor- 
tunate history. About midnight, he 
sent again in great haste for the 
clergyman. Hecame. But at sight 
of him Schroll stretched out his 
hands in extremity of horror, and 
wayed him away from his presence ; 


but before his signals were complied 
with, the wretched man had expired 
in convulsions. 

From his horror at the sight of the 
young clergyman, and from the as- 
tonishment of the clergyman himself, 
on arriving and hearing that he had 
already been seen in the sick-room, 
it was inferred that his figure had 
been assumed for fiendish purposes. 
The dice and the strange cavalier dis- 
appeared at the same time with their 
wretched victim; and were seen no 
more. 


THE FLOWEBR-SPIRIT. 
A FAERY TALE. 


I've heard it said that flowers have music in them, 
With which they lull the truant bee to sleep, 
And so preserve their sweets, Anon. 


Tue Day had closed his languid eyes, 
And Eyening sent her lucid star 
To herald through the silent skies 
The coming of her roseate car. 
The winds were resting in their caves, 
The birds reposed on every tree ; 
And sea-fowl on the glassy waves 
Were slumbering in security : 
And golden hues o’erspread the rills, 
And tinged the valley’s robe of green ; 
While, far above the giant hills, 
The moon sat gazing o’er the scene. 
And Night, that ever-changeful maid, 
Seem‘d lingering in her own dark bower, 
With all her storms, as if afraid 
To mar the beauty of that hour ;— 
When Florestine roam’d sadly on, 
And thought of one, with speechless pain, 
Who to the distant wars had gone, 
And never might return again. 


She thought of him, and, in a vale, 

Where Nature in her beauty smiled, 
The maid reclined—serene, but pale 

As Sorrow’s gentlest, saddest child. 
She turn’d her eyes, with mourning dim, 

Towards the moon that shone above, 
As if her light could tell of him 

For whom she felt both grief and love. 
Then bending to the earth her gaze, 

And weeping o’er her hapless lot, 
She saw, illumed by Evening’s rays, 

A simple, sweet “ Forget-me-not.” 
At other times—in other mood— 
_ The little flower perhaps were slighted, 
But in the dreary solitude 

Of parted love, and pleasures blighted, 
Her mind on that alone could muse— 

Her eye on that alone could rest.—~ 
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Was it that pearl’d and shining dews 
Lay glittering on its azure breast? 
Was it that other flowers, adorn’d 
With hues the brightest heaven could print, 
Rose proudly round, as if they scorn’d 
Its faint and unobtrusive tint ? 
Or was’t the name that so enthrall’d, 
And bound her, as with magic spell ; 
And, without voice or language, call’d 
The hermit, Thought, from Memory’s cell ? 


« Poor flower! (she said) that liv’st apart, 
And shrink’st before the noon-day sun, 
No tongue could whisper to my heart 
More feelingly than thou hast done. 
For though, to share thy humble state, 
No flower, akin to thee, appears, 
Thou droop’st not o’er thy lonely fate, 
But smilest through twilight’s crystal tears. 
Oh! thou, in hours of grief and care, 
My voiceless monitor shalt be, 
And I will shun the fiend, Despair, 
And resignation learn—from thee.” 


She sigh’d no more—and ceased to weep— 
And bow’d her head in meekness lowly: 
The floweret seem’d to wake from sleep, 
And ope its little blue eyes slowly. 
The leaves expanded, and a sound 
Came breathing from them, like a sigh 
That mingles with the air around, 
And as it mingles seems to die. 
And these the accents that were heard 
To issue from that azure cave, 
In tones as sweet as ever bird 
Gave to the woods or listening wave. 
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«< Thou hast come to me—thou hast come to me, 
In thy gloom of heart and thy misery ; 

And never yet, or in spring-time’s bloom, 

Or summer-months laden with rich perfume, 

Or Autumn’s sun-shine, or Winter’s rain, 

Did the wretched-one hasten to me in vain. 


«I am the spirit that loves to dwell 

Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” fairy cell: 

But when brother spirits to me resort, 

In the roomy tulip I hold my court: 

And when bells of the lily ring loud in the air, 
The sylphs from each floweret are revelling there. 


«* Thou hast come to me—thou hast come to me— 
In thy gloom of heart and thy misery : 

And thou shalt find that the dews I meet, 

In my world of flowers, are choice and sweet 

As bee ever rifled, or summer-winds stole 

From the violet’s cup or the rose’s bowl. 


« Linger here ’till the eve has faded, 

And.the sky’s dark hair with stars is braided : 
Linger here ’till the night is o’er thee, 

And the hills and the valleys lie dark before thee ; 
And when three bright stars shall fall from above, 
Turn tothe west and thou 'lt see thy love. 
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~) & Thou wilt hear a voice through the stillness creeping, 
' Thou wilt mark an eye’through the green leaves 


peeping ; 


By a gentle step shall the earth be press’d, 


And 


y head shall lie on thy Reginald‘s breast : 


‘Then thou'lt think of the spirit that loves to dwell 


Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” 


fairy cell. 


< Maiden, farewell !—Maiden, farewell ! 
‘Think of the spirit that loves to dwell 
Within the “ Forget-me-not’s ” fairy cell.” 


The voice’s gentle murmur pass’d, 
The floweret’s leaves in silence closed, 


je And Night and all her 
In the blue fields of 


stars at last 
heaven reposed. 


The maiden watch’d till midnight came, 


Still gazing on the 


spangled sky, 


And saw three brilliant stars of flame 
Shoot from their radiant spheres on high. 


She heard a yoice through the stillness creeping, 
She mark’d an eye through the green leaves peeping, 
The earth by a gentle step was press’d, 


Her head reclined on her 


Reginald’s breast : 


And she thought of the spirit that loves to dwell 


Within the “ Forget-me- 


nots 
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A SECOND LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY, 


Ile per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 

Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus ; et modd me Thebis, modd ponit Athenis.— Horace. 


GenTLEMEN,—I said a good deal 
more in my Jetter of last month, about 
the miserabjlity of your plots, than 
perpen you approve; but a great deal 
ess, in my private opinion, than the 
oceasion warrants. I pledged my- 
self in the said letter, to recur to this 
subject as a text, and lo! here I am. 
—Tis my habit to plunge, head 
foremost, into the vortex of ap argu- 
ment ; so 

Are you aware, or are you not, that 
a tragedy may be defective in eyery 
othergood quality, and yet by themere 
force of plot lead an audience as com- 
pletely ty the nose to admire it as if 
it were perfection itself? Southerne’s 
Isabella, for instance. Is there a 
line in Isabella worth the strip of pa- 
per it blackens? Notone. Is there 
acharacter in that play drawn with 
half so much discrimination or life 
as Punch in a puppet-show? Not 
one. In what consists the effectiye- 

Aus. 1823. 


ness of the tragedy then? In the ins 
terest of its story. Oroonoko is an- 
other piece by the same author. Here 
is certainly a very fine passage from 
it: 
Ha! thou hast roused 
The lion in his den—he stalks abroad— 
And the wide forest trembles at his roar. 
A. 3. 8. 2. 
But it is a poetical oasis: the surs 
rounding expanse of verbiage, from 
Ha! backwards to Act 1, Scene 1, 
and from roar forwards to exeunt 
omnes, is a waste of blossomless ste- 
rility, a desart without a single flower 
to relieve its blank uniformity. Yet 
the tragedy, though not very popu- 
lar, as well on this account, as by 
reason of the heroine Imoinda sel- 
dom finding a fit representative 
amongst our Jadies of the buskin,— 
Oroonoko, I say, is an effective tra- 
gedy compared to yours. And why? 
Chiefly because of its story; which 
k 
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is yet nothing very superhuman in 
its conception or developement. Take 
a few passages out of the Orphan, 
such as, the Boar, the Witch, the 
Shepherd’s Pipe (quoted in my last), 
and the following, where Chamont 
impeaches Castalio to his father A- 
casto, of having dishonoured Moni- 
mia, Chamont’s sister, and Acasto’s 
adopted daughter : 


You took her up, a little tender flower, 

Just sprouted on a bank, which the next 
frost 

Had nipp’d; and with a careful loving 
hand, 

Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 

Where the sun always shines; there long 
she flourish’d ; 

Grew sweet to sense and lovely to the eye; 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rose, and rifled all its sweet- 


ness, 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 
A. 4, Sc. 1. 


Take away these few passages, 
and I scruple not to affirm, that the 
Orphan is as bad a play as one would 
wish to read on a summer’s morning, 
—save and except in this one parti- 
cular, that it involves an affecting 
story. And mark! the plot of the 
Orphan is really not a good one, criti- 
cally speaking. The action is neither 
great, nor scientifically perplexed 
and unravelled. Jt is full of incon- 
sisteucies and inexplicabilities. But 
it is affecting ; it takes fast hold of 
our hearts ; our eyelids cannot pos- 
sibly fall till the curtain does, if they 
take even that opportunity. We are 
wraptin a kind of abstraction, where 
the whole soul is concentrated in the 
eyes and ears. Monimia’s unhappy, 
imocent, but inexpiable error; and 
that most heart-rending scene, where 
Polydore, after provoking his brother 
Gastalio to a quarrel, runs on the lat- 
ter’s sword, by way of self-punish- 
ment for an injury unwittingly com- 
mitted against Castalio’s honour,— 
render this tragedy one of the most af- 
fecting in our language. But in point 
of imagery, elegance of diction, and 
other attributes merely poetical, the 
Orphan, Oroonook, and Isabella, fall 
infinitely beneath many tragedies of 
the present day. Whence arises 
then, their superior attraction, their 
greater efficacy as stage presenta- 
tions? Almost solely from the in- 
terest conveyed to ow bosoms by 
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their plots or stories. To be sure, 
they are not quite so deficient in oral 
energy, in good mouthing passages, 
magniloquence, ‘and ear-splitting he- 
roicals; they are not quite such mew- 
ling, milk-and-water, suaviter-in-mo~ 
do soporifics, as yours, Gentlemen ; 
but nevertheless, their superiority as 
stage pieces, nay, as closet reading, 
is mainly attributable to the interest 
couched in their stories. Your tra- 
gedies, Messieurs Melpomenidos, are 
truly little more than what I deno- 
minated in my preceding letter (for- 
give me the application),—pro and 
con poems. Your personages hold 
very pretty and poetical chat with 
each other; but for any thing like 
interest of story, I, in mine own per- 
son avow, that I would much rather 
peruse or listen to a cross-examina- 
tion at one of the Courts of Law in 
a case of crim. con. or breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, than any ‘* con- 
versation in verse,” with which the 
best of your tragedies enfurnishes my 
library or the play-house. The au- 
thor of Durazzo complains in his 
advertisement of the hesitation and 
delay exhibited by the managers in 
adopting his tragedy. Verily, I am 
not the least surprised at this forbear- 
ance of the managers. Though I 
think highly of Durazzo as abstract 
poetry, I for one of that many-head- 
ed monster, an audience, could not 
positively swear, that I should be 


able to keep my chin off my bosom, 


or my body in the erect line of per- 
pendicular attention, during the re- 
citation of Durazzo. Notwithstand- 
ing all the wonderworking adjuncts 
of the play-house property-room,— 
scenery, machinery, dresses, and de- 
corations, with as much of double- 
drum and double-bass as would out- 
roar the thunder,—it appears to me, 
that any drama of so little fabular 
interest, so little in its story to affect 
or amaze, of so flimsy, meagre, and 
insipid a plot as Durazzo, must to- 
tally fait in impressing any thing 
more deeply-seated than the tympa- 
num of anauditor; mustinevitably put 
to rest the vigilance of the most de~ 
termined spectator, before half the 
time of representation was worn out; 
and by the fall of the curtain must 
eventually convert the theatre into a 
public dormitory. Ay, and on this 
very principle of sacrificing every 
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thing, plot, action, characterism (I 
have no better word just now), in 
fact, all the et ceteras of legitimate 
tragedy, to puling, pitiful, emascu- 
late poetry, do the dramatists of the 
day construct their pieces. Hinc tlle 
lachryme: few of our tragic writers 
quit the manager’s presence-room 
with dry eyes; but with a pocket- 
handkerchief in one hand and their 
tragedy in the other, these April 
gentlemen come before the public, and 
make up their miserable mouths at 
the manager, because he will not 
imperil his property with the same 
nonchalance that they risk their re- 
putation. It is time now to confess, 
that all this about managers is mere 
guess-work upon my part, and they 
may be as inexorable as Judge Rha- 
damanthus, and as blind as Beli- 
sarius for aught I know of the mat- 
ter; but I cannot persuade myself 
that they are so dull or so foolish as 
to reject an efficient tragedy ; and 
till I see more irrefragable testimony 
than Durazzo affords, that they do 
reject efficient tragedies, I beg leave 
to persist in my present incredulity. 
To revert to plot-work: with the 
exception of Vincinius, I do not re- 
collect a modern tragedy having a 
plot worthy to be so called, amongst 
all our innumerables. The plot of 
Virginius is in its elements a good 
one: I cannot say that the author 
appeared to me to have developed or 
set them off with much felicity or 
illustration, when I read the tragedy. 
Miranvovrs, if my memory serves 
me trustily, hath no very surprising 
fulness or beauty of plot-work; it is 
rather of that “lean kine,” which 
you all, it would seem, expect “ to 
be adored” by the public. But the 
author of this tragedy hath contrived 
to throw into it that interest of cha- 
racter which frequently usurps the 
place of fabular interest, and in the 
persons of Guido and Isidora, youth~ 
ful and unhappy lovers, hath lighted 
aflame of curiosity in our bosoms, 
which is only to be extinguished at 
the catastrophe with our tears. In- 
deed, perhaps, I should in justice 
allow this to be legitimate interest 
of story, and that the plot of Miran- 
dola possesses some merit, as it 

‘aws our affections along with it to 
the denouement ; but it certainly is 


‘not remarkable either for its ingenui- 
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ty of arrangement or novelty of con 
ception. On the whole, Gentlemen, 
you seem determined to owe little to 
history, romance, or tradition, on the 
score of fable, and also to indulge 
your fancies in very few excesses of 
invention, with respect to the inci- 
dents which make up the sum of your 
dramatic stories. By St. Machiavel, 
there’s more plot in Poucet and his 
Seven Brothers than in all your tra- 
gedies put together ! 


And we can boast, though ’tis a plotting age, 
No place is freer from it than the stage. 


Only think of that wretched piece 
of prosaic common-place, George 
Barnwell: by a happy choice of sub- 
ject or plot, it accomplishes what all 
your suaviloquent poesy, all your 
double-refined, perelegant thoughts, 
your beautiful wire-drawn conceits, 
are incompetent to engender,—a bo- 
som interest towards the catastro- 
phe, an inextinguishable rapacity in 
swallowing the successive incidents 
till we are satisfied by the final re- 
sult. Certes, you have much reason 
to clap your wings upon your drama- 
tic superiority to poor Lillo. 

In the name of Jesuitry, Jacobin- 
ism, and Gunpowder, look at Sarpa- 
naratus! Here isa plot to blow up 
a playhouse: nothing less, I'll assure 
ye, than the fall of an empire, the 
overthrow of a dynasty, the confla- 
gration of a little world! Look here, 
my masters, at the work of your 
arch-genius. Doth it not require, let 
me ask you, a Jittle more than com- 
mon obliquity of intellect, a deter- 
minate proneness to the diminuendo 
in poetry, a kind of “ alacrity in 
sinking,’ to render such a magnifi- 
cent catastrophe as insipid as the 
bursting of a water-bubble? to ex- 
tirpate a royal family with less noise 
than you crush a covey of hornets 
under foot in a meadow ? and to set 
fire to the imperial palace of Nineveh 
as coolly and dispassionately as you 
kindle a pipe or inflame a billet-doux? 
Here it must be confessed the author 
does not “ poke into the crevices and 
corners of history for insignificant 
events,” but he takes a huge fact b 
the forelock, and pulls it witha giant's 
hand into the arena :—then, as if his 
arm were hlasted with a thunderbolt, 
withered by a charm, or palsied by a 
visitation, he lets it fleet away into 
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the recesses of obscure antiquity 
again, when he ought to have exhi- 
bited itin all its most striking points 
of view, and by the force of an illus- 
trative genius impressed its image 
and circumstances indelibly upon our 
minds. Heaven and earth, what a 
last day Shakspeare would have made 
of such a subject! What horror, 
ruin, tumult, and confusion, would 
he set together by the ears to mark 
the downfal of Assyria! We might 
justly say to the noble author :— 


What would he do 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion, 

That you had? he would drown the stage 
with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid 
speech, 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears.— 

Yet you, 

A dull and muddy-mettled poet, peak 

Like John-a-dreams, impregnant of your 
cause, 

And can say nothing,—no, not for a 
king, 

Upon ii property and most dear life 

A damn’d defeat was made, 


O for shame, my lord! to let five 
acts of poetry slip through your fin- 
gers as imperceptibly as a figurative 
eel, when you might, with a proper 
determination of your abilities, have 
conjured up such a scene of commo- 
tion, imbranglement, and magnani- 
mous mischief, that Pandemonium 
with all the devils at play would not 
have been missed out of it. Away 
with your flowing lines and eloquent 
insipidity. A la lanterne ! with your 
voluptuous diatribes and Italic su- 
per-sweetness of versification. Write 
me a good, honest, spirit-stirring, 
ear-piercing, homely, English tra- 
gedy ; such as will go near to burst 
me a blood-vessel, and I'll thank you. 
Let its metre come a little rough off 
the palate of the reciter; let it have 
alittle tang of the vigorous soil that 
produced you: let it be racy, and fla- 
vourous of themanly spiritthatimbues 
our native productions. Or, if you 
must write for Miss Maudlin, prythee 
do not debase Melpomene to the un- 
worthy office of catering for her sick- 
ly appetite: if you will put together 
such puerile harangues as Master 
Mawkish shall admire, prythee, my 
Jord, do not deprave our simple un- 


Aug: 
sophisticated tragic phraseology to’ 
your effeminate purposes. ‘But to 
my proper theme :— : tan 

How different from the conduct of 
Lord Byron in his Sardanapalus, is 
that of the prince of the drama in his 
Macbeth. There, a meagre fact, 
taken from an obscure chronicle, is 
worked up into a tale of such over= 
powering sublimity and terrific gran- 
deur, so fraught with momentous oc= 
currences, so crowded with incidents, 
action, and heart-thrilling circum- 
stances, a tale so replete with per= 
petual calls on our attention by its 
ever-changing intensity of excite- 
ment, that it is almost too much for 
the mind; and the person who has 
once read or heard the tragedy, re- 
members the murder of Duncan and 
its concomitants, when he forgets his 
neighbour’s name or hisown. Now 
what is the case with Sardanapalus ? 
Speaking for myself, U can only say, 
that though I read the composition 
with the profoundest attention I was 
able to exert, I could not now repeat 
too successive lines of it; and have 
little farther recollection of the story, 
than that after an infinite deal of 
puling between the monarch and a 
Greek girl, with something or other 
about a conspiracy between a priest 
and a soldier, the king and his con- 
cubine throw themselves into the 
fire. No more of it can I remember; 
and it would be physically impossible 
to refresh my memory, for I might as 
well endeavour to compel myself to 
prefer misery to ease, as read Sarda- 
napalus over again. Nevertheless, 
there are in this self-same play some 
very noble images and eloquently 
beautiful passages ; which, by the 
bye, is a heinous aggravation of the 
noble author’s crime, for the imagina- 
tion which engendered them might 
well have conceived more mipnelyy 
had it not been prostituted to the im- 
potent embraces of derogate prose- 
poetry. One of those above-men- 
tioned eloquia which I extracted while 
reading the play is the following de- 
scription of Myrrha, the Greek girl, 
by her lover Sardanapalus:— 


—______ I paused 

To look upon her and her kindled cheek 5 

Her large black eyes, that flash’d through 
her long hair 

As it stream’d o’er her 3 her blue veins 
that rose 
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Along her most transparent brow ;) her nos- 
“- ‘ aril t 


Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart; her voice that clove through all the 
din 


As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal's 
~~. clash, 


i ? 
Jarr’d, but not drown’d by the loud brat- 
tling ; her 
Way’d arms, more dazzling with their own 
‘ born whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she 
“caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp; all these 
things made 


Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself 
Come down to hailushers.  A.3, S. 1. 


You will easily perceive, Gentle- 
men Parnassians, that this speech is 
essentially undramatical, being mere- 
ly descriptive, long-drawn-out, and 
deficient in action ; it is however very 
beautiful, and harmonious, notwith- 
standing the noble author’s false me- 
thod of versification, upon which I 
shall take a more fitting occasion to 
dilate hereafter. But the noblest 
passage in perhaps the whole range 
of modern poetry is to be found in 
this otherwise very worthless play,— 
the Dream. This, although written 
entirely out of the true spirit of the 
drama, is written with an immortal 
hand, and as such must exact our 
admiration wherever it be found. 
The Vision of Sardanapalus is too 
long for insertion here; neither would 
it serve my purpose indeed, for its 
splendour as abstract poetry might 
blind us to its dramatic impropriety. 
It is enough to say of it, that if we 
dare not opposeit to Clarence’s Dream, 
we may certainly compare the two 
Visions together, without charge of 
impiety. I may at some future time 
oblige the public with such a com- 
parison,—on a general petition of the 
counties. 

Let me beseech the attention of the 
dramatic fraternity to one prime re- 
mark, which the mention of Sarda- 
napalus immediately suggests, a play 
consisting of nought but interminable 
scenes of still-life and feats of loqua- 
city. The first grand leading essen- 
tial attribute of drama, whereby it is 
distinguished from all other species 
of literature, and without which it is 
not what it professes to be, is action. 
Pardon me, O Parnassians! but I 
really believe this simple fact has, by 
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some curlous lapse or aberration of 
the mind, totally escaped’ your me- 
mories. The intoxicating influence 
of poetry par excellence, hath, I fear, 
« steeped your senses in forgetful- 
ness,” and you think that so as your 
pages are divided, now and then, ‘by 
gaps for a name in small capitals, so 
as your lines are distributed into 
something like responsive oration, 
sO as your paragraphs are consigned 
to more than one pair of lips to pro- 
nounce them,—that this is sufficient 
to constitute action. 

My belief deceives me, say you. 
However impalpable our plots may 
be, however unattractive, insubstan- 
tial, and delible our stories,— still, 
our plots are plots,»our stories are 
stories; aud being carried on or 
related by the several characters pre= 
fixed to our tragedies under the dend- 
mination of dramatis personae,—con- 
stitute the action of our pieces.— 
«« Now infidel, we have thee on the 
hip.” 

Soft you ; a word or two before 
you go.” What are we speaking of, 
Gentlemen Defendants? Drama?— 
No. Tragedy ?—No. But of legiti- 
mate drama, effective tragedy. Now, 
though I might possibly, by a stretch 
of urbanity, allow your tragedies to 
be simple dramas, i. e. stories capa 
bleof personalrepresentation,—which 
by the bye, your rather luxurious in- 
dulgence in description and varration 
would perhaps bear me out in deny- 
ing,—though I might allow your tra= 
gedies to be dramas in this liberal 
sense of the word, you have’ better 
authority than my opinion that they 
are not effective tragedies, viz. the 
public voice, or rather the public si- 
lence. Nay, put the question to your 
own vanity, my friends: ‘compare 
the best. of your tragedies with 
Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, or Othello, 
and independent of dialogue, charac- 
terism, or poetry, om the sole ground 
of action,—answer sincerely, if in 
potency of effect, excitative force, 
ability to provoke the tumult of pas- 
sion which should rule the bosoms of 
an audience, the very crack of your 
tragedies compared to any of these, 
be not as a zephyr to a hurricane, a 
wind that bows the reed in the shal- 
lows to the blast that shakes the oak 
of the forest. 

I grant you then, that it was a 
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“lapse or aberration of the mind,” 
to arraign you of forgetfulness as to 
action being an essential attribute of 
the drama, (though perhaps the 
knowledge of this principle rather 
vegetates than lives in your memo- 
ries,) when I ought to have impeach- 
ed you of oblivion as to perpetual ac- 
tion being an essential attribute of 
effective tragedy. Whenever the ac- 
tion of a scene degenerates into 
speechification, as it did with the wits 
of Queen Anne’s reign, Addison, 
Rowe, &c. or into mere poetry, as 
with you, the attention of the spec- 
tator flags, his spirits sleep, his blood 
stagnates, the eye glazes, and the 
jaw drops. You will probably al- 
lege the Greek or the French drama, 
as your example, precedent, and de- 
fence, in penury of action and super- 
fluity of elocution. To this I might 
be content with answering, that an 
English audience is not a Greek, nor 
God be praised!) a French one: 
that it enjoys neither the exquisite 
refinement of the former (and never 
can, till numerically the same), nor 
the hollow sentimentality of the lat- 
ter. But I will take better ground: 
Would not more action, and less 
talk, improve even the faultless per- 
fection of the Greek tragedy ?. Would 
not a compound of Shaksperian hurry 
of incidents and sublime audacity of 
language with Sophoclean regularity 
of process and stateliness of diction, 
be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished? Is not the activity of the 
scene, the agitation of our bosoms? 
Doth not the vivacity of the stage 
enliven our spirits, quicken our pulse, 
full-breathe our lungs, trim the de- 
caying lamps of our eyesight, and 
spread the blaze of intellectual ar- 
dour like wildfire through the breasts 
of an audience? In one word ; if ac- 
tion be the essence of drama, is not 
drama most powerful when action is 
most predominant? is not tragedy 
most effective when most agitative ? 
But why do I ask these questions ? 
They are axioms. You do not deny 
their truth, you only forget their ne- 
cessity. ; 

Let us now, for illustration’s sake, 
compare the quantity of action in the 
last act of Othello with that in the 
last ofthe Doce or Ventcr. First, 
however, let us consider that part of 
the action not springing fromthe verbal 
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vivacity of the dialogue. Thus, there 
is more action in Othello’s defence 
than in Dover Cliff, the former being 
persona] narration, the other mere 
description, which is almost always 
inactive and heavy on the ear. There 
is still more action in Lear’s storm- 
invocation than in Othello’s defence, 
the former indeed being the very 
essence of action, and therefore the 
perfection of drama. But to action, 
with which the language of a tragedy 
may thus be considered pregnant, as 
obliging the speaker to exert his ges- 
ticulative powers, I do not now al- 
lude. The action which I would now 
enlarge upon is, the mobility of the 
scene, the fluctuation of passmg ob- 
jects, the busy-ness of the stage. 
Well then: by what criterion is the 
quantity of this kind of action in a 
drama (or part of adrama) to be es- 
timated? Manifestly not by the num- 
ber of scenes ; for an act may con- 
sist of but few scenes, yet contain a 
great deal of action; and two diffe- 
rent acts may comprise the same 
number of scenes, yet one of them 
include much more action than the 
other. Thus, there are seven scenes 
in the first and last acts of Macbeth, 
respectively, yet the last act is infi- 
nitely more busy than the first. But 
Y'll tell you how the quantity of ac- 
tion is tobe graduated; by—I might 
say, by the number of striking inci- 
dents brought before us; but then 
you would tell me that this criterion 


is no criterion at all,—for how are - 


you to know what I mean by striking 
incidents ; an incident may strike me 
which lets another escape scot-free; 
ergo, &c. &c. Besides 1 must then 
confound the incidents of the story 
with the striking parts of thedialogue, 
which I would yet wish to keep se- 
parate in this investigation; ergo, 
&c. &c, again. So my criterion is 
good tor nothing but to laugh at. 
Oh! oh! are you there with me, 
Gentlemen? Then I'll not meddle 
with the criterion at all, since you 
seem so well disposed to squabble 
about it ; indeed, perhaps, it may be 
quite as well, instead of cramping 
my genius with a definition, which 1 
must keép to, as a matter touching 
my honour, whether good or bad, to. 
explain what I wish you to under- 
stand and chew upon, by that fami- 
liar but probably not less infallible 
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mode of argument—an instance. Let 
us therefore, institute a comparison 
at once, between the last acts re- 
spectively of Othello and the Doge 
of Venice, with regard to their quan- 
tities of action. You will thus see 
how I estimate the quantity of action 
in a play, and also whether I am 
warranted in impeaching yourdramas 
of want of dramatic essence, viz. 
action. 

There are but ¢wo scenes in the 
last act of Othello, as it is usually 
performed ; there are four in that of 
the Doge. But in the first of those 
scenes from Othello, there are four in- 
terruptions to the continuity of the 
dialogue, by the successive entrances 
(Roderigo and Iago being already on 
the stage) of Cassio, Iago (who had 
gone out), Lodovico with Gratiano, 
and Emilia; whilst there are at the 
very most, but the same number in 
the two first scenes of the Doge. 

ain, the last scene of Othello is 
broken into four parts by the suc- 
cessive entrances (and consequent 
change of subject) of Emilia, Mon- 
tano with others, Gratiano, Lodovico, 
with others; whilst neither of the two 
last scenes in the Doge is broken, ex- 
cept in one instance. Hence, there 
are nine of these stage evolutions 

erformed in the last act of Othello 
feotiniing the change from scene 1st. 
to scene 2d. as one), whereby the 
whole face of the scene is varied and 
transmuted ; and but seven in that of 
the Doge (also counting the changes 
from scence to scene). But this is not 
all; the first of the Othello evolutions 
is itself again subdivided into two dis- 
tinct parts by the exit of Roderigo 
and soliloquy of Iago: the third also 


_ is divided into two separate portions, 
the first relating solely to Iago and 


Cassio, the second to Jago and Ro- 
derigo ; the fifth is twice subdivided 
by the waking and murder of Desde- 
mona (leaving Othello to soliloquize); 
the sixth is dichotomized by Desde- 
mona’s final death, who was only 
killed Hibernicé before ; the seventh 
is broken, twice at least, by the con- 
viction of Iago and death of Emi- 
lia ; the ninth thrice, by the different 

ircumstances of Othello’s conversa- 
tion with Iago, with Cassio, and his 
own death. I do not, in the above 


enumeration, speak of the scene be- 


ing subdivided merely by the falling 
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out of a remarkable occurrence, such 
as a death; but I speak of a total 
change of subject, whereby the co- 
lour of the dialogue is perpetually 
varied. Now, of similar evolutions 
in the Doge, I do not think there is 
one subdivisible into distinct and un- 
connected manceuvres, except, per- 
haps, the fifth, which might be once 
divided ; in all the rest, the runnel 
of poetry is not once interrupted in 
its course of monotony, the tranquil- 
lity of the conversation is not once 
disturbed by the intrusion of a new 
character or unexpected occurrence. 
The verse glides on, from first to 
last, in easy volubility and placid 
abundance, as if it flowed for the sole 
sake of hearing itself murmur; in-~ 
stead of foaming, fretting, fuming, 
stopping to brawl at every impedi- 
ment, deviating into numberless chan- 
nels, now stilly, now impetuous, 
here deepening into a rapid current, 
there spreading into an even flood, 
filling the ear with every diversity of 
sound, and the mind with every va- 
riety of agitation. But, indeed, how 
can it be otherwise? How can it 
but sleep to its own cadence, when 
there is not a rock, nor a gully, nor 
a crankle, jut, or precipice, inter- 
posed by the God of the river to give 
it freshness or vivacity? In plain 
prose, there is no diversity of inci- 
dent, subject, or matter, in our mo- 
dern dramas. If we sum up the 
number of divisions and subdivisions, 
enumerated above in the last act of 
Othello, we shall find them to amount 
to nineteen ; whilst those in the Doge 
of Venice make but eig/it in number. 
Hence, by this general mode of com- 
puting the quantity of action in aplay, 
considering these evolutions, manceu- 
vres, divisions, and subdivisions, as 
the striking incidents of the story 
alone, we find there to be nearly twice 
and a half as much action in one of 
these acts that there is in the other. 
Add to this, that the last act of the 
Doge contains almost twice as many 
lines as that of Othello, and we shall 
have nearly five times as much action 
in the latter as in the former, for the 
result of our (I must confess some- 
what novel) investigation. 

Perhaps without adverting to the 
quantity of poetic genius displayed 
in these tragedies, there is little else 
than the above statement of their 
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different quantities of action, necés- 
sary to explain why the Doge was 
damned in the threshold, whilst O- 
thello fas continued a stock-play up- 
wards of two hundred years. But if 
any one believe this statement to be 
correct, he will be miserably de- 
ceived. The real excess of action in 
Othello above that in the Doge, is in 
every sense incalculable; the pro- 
portion of their true quantities of ac- 
tion is not five to one, but almost 
infinity to nothing; there is, how- 
ever, no method, that I know of, by 
which we might reduce the general 
question to any thing like plausible 
computation. This will be evident 
to every one who considers that there 
are two (not to speak of more) kinds 
of action, viz. energetic action (such 
as Othello exhibits), and indolent ac- 
tion (such as we for the most part 
see exhibited in the Doge). Every 
line of the former play is action; al- 
most every line of the latter is devoid 
of that quality of speech ;—how are 
we to bring this under a calculus? 
The language of Othello is that of 
passion ; the language of the Doge 
that of passiveness. There are, to be 
sure, a few exceptions to this latter 
assertion, such as in the concluding 
lines of Faliero’s last speech, where 
he bestows his irhprecation upon Ve- 
nice : 
Amidst thy many murders think of mine! 
Thou den of drunkards with the blood of 

princes ! 
Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom ! 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! 
Thee and thy serpentseed !—Slave do thine 

office ! 

(Turning to the executioner.) 

Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as 

my curse! 
Strike—and but once!—A. 5. Sc. 4. 


This indeed is something like the 
language of effective tragedy ; a few 
such specimens of yigour as this, and 
the exclamation— 


Oh! that the Saracen were in St. Mark’s ! 
Thus would [ do him homage. 

(Dashing down the ducal bonnet.) 

As Ll. Sce.2. 

~ would do much to relieve the listless- 

ness of an auditor condemned to sit 

out three hours and a half of © long 

homilies,” preached by the laity of 

the green-room. But “ like angel- 

Visits, few and far between,” our au- 
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ricles are seldom beatified with aught 
but the equable hum of that kind of 
purling fluency into which the stream 
of our English poetry has lately sub- 
sided. 3 

I beseech you, Gentlemen, let what 
I have said above, with regard to 
the different quantities of action in 
Othello and the Doge of Venice, en- 
gage a small part of your diurnal at- 
tention. You will find it of service, 
believe me. By a fair, if not very 
orthodox mode of investigation, we 
have found that the action in the first 
of these tragedies, is five times as 
great in quantity as that in the lat- 
ter; and if to this we add, the per- 
petual recurrence of incidents, which 
could not be there enumerated, tle 
hurry of circumstances, the busy- 
ness, and agitation, the changes, 
crosses, innumerable entrances and 
exits, the minor interruptions of sub- 
ject, breaches of dialogue, fluctua- 
tion, variety, and quick succession ef 
objects, which distinguish the pro- 
gress of Shakspearian story, but 
which would “ dizzy the arithmetic” 
of Newton to compute ; if we super- 
add the activity of the kind of action 
employed; and finally subjoin the 
energy of the language, and the ac- 
tion thereto belonging ;—we may 
truly assert, if Othello be not more 
than a drama (i.e. a Frenzied, fit 
only to be performed in Bedlam), 
that the Doge of Venice is less, sci- 
licet,—a pro and con poem or blank 
dialogue, whichever his lordship may 
prefer to re-christen it. 

To conclude: your tragedies, O ye 
prospective proprietors of the niches 
in Fame’s Temple! appear to me to 
be deficient in the first grand leading 
essential attribute of the drama, viz. 
action. Your plots are poor, your sto- 
ries meagre ; they have neither bold- 
ness of delineation, nor fulness of inci- 


- dent: your scenes are toofew, toolong, 


and too seldom themselves subdivid- 
ed by change of topic, or introduc- 
tion of new characters (be so good 
as to turn over your Shakspeares, 
and see how short his scenes, gene- 


- rally-speaking, are ; and also what a 


number of violent transitions of sub- 
ject, abrupt departures’ from tlre 
high-road of colloquy, entrances, 
exits, manceuyvres, and evolutions, di- 
vide and subdivide the line of his dia- 
logue); your fables want interest ; 
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your matter diversity ; in short, your 
action is nothing, and your poetry 
every thing. , 

_ If you are not pleased with th 
above paragraph, perhaps you will 
be with this of one of your fair fellow- 
labourers :— 


} These men haye earthly ties, 
And bondage on their natures !—To the 
cause 
Of God, and Spain’s revenge, they bring 
but half 
Their energies and hopes. But he whom 
\ Heaven 
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Hath call’d' to be th’ awakener of a land, 
Should have his soul’s affections all ab- 
sorb’d 

In that majestic purpose, and press on 

To its fulfilment, as a mountain-born 

And mighty stream, with allits vassal-rills 

Sweeps proudly to the ocean, pausing not 

To dally with the flowers. ; : 
; Siege of Valencia, A.1, Sc. 2 


Permit me, ladies and gentlemen, 
to subscribe, with my humble re- 
spects, my namie, 

(‘for fault of a better,”) 


Joun Lacy. 


POEMS FROM THE DUTCH OF 


GERBRAND BREDERODE. 


Grxrsranv Breperopre was born 
at Amsterdam, on the 16th March, 
1585. His works, during his life- 
time, were held in great esteem; but 
they have of late years been com- 
paratively neglected by his country- 
men. Whether this arises from his 
occasional want of polish, or from a 
change in public opinion, or from 
both of these causes combined, is 
now difficult to determine. Yet it 
appears to us, that he has been 
rather unfairly treated. Even Jero- 
nimo de Vrics, in his Proeve eener 
Geschiedenis der Nederduitsche Dicht- 
Keunde, (Specimen of a History of 
Dutch Poetical Literature,) although 

enerally the most lenient of critics, 

as, we think, barely done him jus- 
tice. Brederode had not, itis true, 
the imagination, and energy, and 
sublimity of Hooft and Vondel, and 
others of his contemporaries; but he 
possessed abundant natural feeling, 
an almost feminine sensibility, and, 
in most instances, an easy and har- 
monious flow of versification. Nor, 
although living in the golden age of 
Dutch literature, did he ever abandon 
his originality of thought and expres- 
sion, and condescend to be the mere 
imitator of even the most splendid 
models which his country has pro- 
duced. It should also be borne in 
mind, that he was an utter stranger 
to the learned languages, and that 
he died when only thirty-three years 
of age; a period at which some 
minds scarcely do more than deve- 


lope the first blossoms of genius; 
for literary talent, like an exotic 
plant, is of fickle growth, and the 
dews of inspiration fall not at stated 
seasons. He was principally cele- 
brated for his comedies, into which 
he introduced the language of the 
lower classes of Amsterdam with 
great effect. It is even said that he 
often attended the fish-market and 
similar places, to collect materials for 
his various pieces. “This, indeed, is 
apparent in his Moortje and his 
Spaanschen Brabander. His Poems 
were published at Amsterdam in 
1622, by Cornelis van der Plasse, 
under the titles of Het Boertigh Licdt- 
Boeck (Facetionus Song-Book); De 
Groote Bron der Minnen (The Great 
Fountain of Love) ; and Aendachtigh 
Liedt-Boeck (Meditative Song-Book). 
The first edition, published at Ley- 
den by Govert Basson, was followed 
by a pirated one at Amsterdam. To 
the latter he thus alludes in the 
Preface to his Boertigh Liedt-Boeck. 
Next appeared a spurious edition at 
Amsterdain, containing among other things, 
lewd and lascivious verses, which I, of 
course, gained the credit of having written ; 
but the honour that was thus conferred 
upon me, and the gratitude that I owe to 
these my benefactors, I shall take an op- 
portunity of acknowledging in a manner 
that they will remember. For truly all 
pure-hearted and generous persons will now 
pause ere they publish any work, however 
creditable to their feelings and morality, 
seeing that unlawfulness has risen to such 
a pitch, that any indiyidual may give his 
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disgusting obscenities to the world under 
the cloke of another’s name. 


Among the many verses composed 
in honour of Brederode, we select 
those of Hooft; as the praise of such 
a man will outweigh a thousand 
common eulogies. 

In Editionem Poématum, nobilissimi 

Batavi Poéte Gerbrandi Brederodii. 
Roma sibi placuit divina capta Poési, 
Dum placet argutis Accius ilecebris ; 


Aug. 
Aut rediviva suis ardentia Pergama flammis, 
Supine gravis veterum digna cothurnus 
abet $ 
Aut tristes elegi, aut satyre mordentia verba, 
Aut festivus amor, compositive sales. 
Quid sibi non placeat Batavum caput Am- 
stelodamum 
Illa peregrinos jactat, at ila suum. 
Adde ; quod innumeri vix prestitére Poste, 
Unus sacra jocos tristia lxta dedit. 


Brederode died on the 23d August, 
1618. 


dtu dobbert mun Liefle op de ree 
Op be worlende springhende baaren. 


Groote Bron der Minnen, p. 10. 


My love is now floating away from me 
On the waves that in chorus are sounding, 
As they rise from the vast and foaming sea 
O’er whose bosom his ship is bounding. 
Sail on, sail on, with breezes fair, 
And never from thy memory tear 
The girl whose home is there. 


2. 
Oh! if two eyes like the sun were mine, 

Which might gaze o’er the world for ever ; 
Or could I beguile one grief of thine, 

I would follow and leave thee never. 
Though maiden shame restrains my will, 
Though parted by rising wave and hill, 

My soul is with thee still. 


3. 
And though I have not the Athenian’s* art, 
Which through air was his love’s protection ; 
Yet, would but this earthly clay depart, 
With the guiding star of affection, 
My soul should lead the wanderer on. 
With thee it goes—with thee ’tis gone— 
Each thought is thine alone. 


Were the voice of Stentor mine, for aye 
Should that voice be heard beside thee ; 

But, alas! no words can force their way 
Through the gather’d clouds that hide thee : 

Yet though between us oceans roar, . 

My heart beyond all space will soar, - 

And speak with thine once more. 


5 


Were Medea’s magic skill my own, 
Not an adverse wind should alarm thee ; 
In his caves I would strike rude Atolus down, 
That no breath might escape to harm thee. 
Or steal from him a gentle gale, ; 
To waft thee on—and never fail 
Thy widely-spreading sail. 


* Dedalus. 


} 
Q 
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6. 

The winds and the waters of the sea, 

The fix’d poles and the bright stars peeping— 
Are dearer now than all else to me, 

Since my love—light—life—are in their keeping. 
O merciful Gods who o’er us move ! 
O Rulers of all around—above— 
Protect and shield my love ! 


< 7. 
Thy pensive bride is weeping alone, 
And tearing her hair asunder :— 

Yes! thy turtle-dove doth nought but moan 
Now the storms and tempests thunder. 
Thou loved-one !—loyed-one !—while apart 
What anguish fills her sorrowing heart 

Who lives but where thou art. 


$. 

My love is now floating away from me 

On the waves that so loudly are sounding, 
As they rise from the vast and foaming sea 

O’er whose bosom his ship is bounding. 
Sail on, sail on, with breezes fair, 
And never from thy memory tear 
The girl whose home is there. 


Mo Aeitien is’t soo haest vergheten, 
Wyn fang bervoty van dagh en nacht, 


Groote Brou der Miunen, p. 13. 


1. 

Can’st thou so soon unkindly sever 

My long, long suit from memory ? 
The precious time now lost for ever, 

The vanish’d moments pass’d with thee, 
In friendliness, in happiness, 
In love’s caress, and converse free from guile, 
From night till morning, and ‘neath twilight’s smile? 


2. 

A father’s rage and friends’ derision 

For thee I’ve borne, when thou wert kind ; 
But they fled by me as a vision 

That fades and leaves no trace behind. 
Oh! thus I deem’d, when fondly beam’d, 
And purely gleam’d, those brilliant eyes, whose ray 
Hath made me linger near thee through the day. 


Sf 

How oft those tender hands I’ve taken, 

And, drawn them to. my breast, whose flame 
Seem’d, at their gentle touch, to waken 

To feelings I dared scarcely name. 
I wish’d to wear a lattice there 
Of crystal clear or purest glass, that well 
Thou might’st behold what tongue could never tell. 


4. 

Oh! could the heart within me glowing 

F’er from its cell have been removed, 
I had not shrunk—that heart bestowing 

On thee, whom I so warmly loved: 
So Jong’d to wed, so cherished. 
Ah! who could dread that thou would’st wanton be, 
And so inconstant in thy love to me! 
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Another youth has stolen my treastire, 
And placed himself upon the throne, 
Where late I reign’d, supreme in pleasure, 
And weakly thought it all my own. 
What causes now that chilling brow ? 
Or where did’st thou such evil counsel gain 
As thus to pride and glory in my pain? . 


6. 
What thoughts, too painful to be spoken, 
Hath falsehood for thy soul prepared, 
When thou survey’st each true-love token, 
And think’st of joys together shared ! 
Of vows we made beneath the shade, 
And kisses paid by my fond lips to thine, 
And given back with murmur’d sigh to mine- 


7. 

Bethink thee of those hours of wooing— 

Of words that seem’d the breath of truth— 
The Eden thou hast made a ruin— 

My wither’d hopes and blighted youth! 
It wonders me that thou shouldst be 
So calm and free, nor dread the rage that burns 
Within the heart where love to malice turns. 


8. 
Away—away—accursed deceiver ! 
With tears delude the eyes and brain 
Of him, the fond—the weak believer— 


Who follows now thy fickle train. 
That senseless hind (to whom thou’rt kind 
Not for his mind, but for his treasured ore) 
Disturbs me not—farewell! we meet no more. Vea): 


THE DAISY.* 


BELLIS. 


CORYMBIFER®. 


The botanical name is derived from the Latin word dellus, handsome, 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 
In Yorkshire 


called Dog-daisy and Bairnwort. The word Daisy is a compound of day’s and eye, 
Day’s-eye ; in which way, indeed, it is written by Ben Jonson.—French, la paquerette , 
paquerette vivace; paquette; marguerite [pearl]; petite marguerite; petite consire : 


in Languedoc, margarideta.—ZJéalian, margheritena ; margherita; pratellina [meadow— 


flower]; bellide; fiore di primavera [spring-tide flower. ] 


Who can see, or hear the name of 
the Daisy, the common Field Daisy, 
without a thousand pleasurable as- 
sociations! It is connected with the 
sports of childhood and with the 
pleasures of youth. We walk abroad 
to seek it; yet it is the very emblem 
of home. Itis a favourite with man, 
woman, and child: it is the robin of 


flowers. Turn it all ways, and on 
every side you will find new beauty. 
You are attracted by the snowy 
white leaves, contrasted by the golden 
tuft in the centre, as it rears its head 
above the green grass: pluck it, and 
you will find it backed by a delicate 
star of green, and tipped with a 
blush-colour, ora bright crimson. 


* From Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower Garden: with Directions for the 
~ Treatment of Plants in Pots, and Illustrations from the Works of the Poets. 8yo, Lon- 


don, 1623. 


1623.7] 

Daisies with their pinky lashes 
are among the first darlings of spring. 
They are in flower almost all the 
year ; closing in the evening and in 
wet weather, and opening on the re- 
turn of the sun. 


The little dazie, that at evening closes. 
Spenser. 


By adaizie, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed. 
G. Withers. 


No flower has been more frequent- 
ly celebrated by our poets, our best 
poets ; Chaucer, in particular, expa- 
tiates at great length upon it. He 
tells us that the Queen Alceste, who 
sacrificed her own life to save that of 
her husband Admetus, and who was 
afterwards restored to the world by 
Hercules, was, for her great good- 
ness, changed into a Daisy. He is 
never weary of praising this little 
flower: 


Whan that the month of May 

Is comen, and that I heare the foules sing, 
And that the floures ginnen for to spring, 
Farewell my booke, and my devocion, 

Now have I than eke this condicion, 

That of all the floures in the mede, 

‘Than love I most these floures white and 


rede, 
Such that men callen daisies in our town : 
To them I have so great affectioun, 
As Isayd erst, whan comen in the Maie, 
That in my bedde there daweth me no 
daie, 

That I nam up, and walking in the mede 
‘So seen this floure ayenst the sunne sprede, 
Whan it upriseth early by the morrow, 
‘That blissful sight softeneth my sorow, 
So glad am I, when that I have presence 
Ofit, to done it all reverence, 
As she that is of all floures the floure, 
Fulfilled of all vertue and honoure, 
And every ilike faire, and fresh of hewe, 
And ever I loveit, and ever ilike newe, 
And eyer shall, until mine herte die, 
All sweare I not, of this I woll not lic. 
There loved no wight nothen in this life, 
And whan that it is eve I renne blithe, 
As soone as ever the sunne ginneth west, 
Toscen this floure, how it woll go to rest, 
For feare of night, sohateth she darkenesse, 
Her chere is plainly spred in the brightnesse 
Of the sunne, for there it woll unclose: 

. oo . © * 


My busie ghost, that thursteth alway new, 
To seen this floure so yong, so fresh of hew, 
Constrained me with so gredy desire, 
That in my haste, I fele yet the fire, 

That made me rise ere it were day 


The Daisy. 


_ And this was now the first morowe of Maie, 
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With dreadfull herte, and glad devocion 
For to been at the resurrection 
Of this floure, whan that it should unclose. 
Again the sunne, that rose as reddeas rose, 
That in the brest was of the beast that day 
That Angenores daughter ladde away. 
And doune on knees anon right I me sette, 
And as I coulde, this fresh floure I greete, 
Kneeling alway till it unclosed was, 
Upon the small soft swete grass, 
That was with floures swete embrouded all, 
Of such sweteness, and odour over all, 
That for to speak of gomme, herbe, or tree, 
Comparison may not imaked be, 
For it surmounteth plainly all odoures, 
And of riche beaute of floures. 

« e * . * 


And Zephyrus and Flora gentelly 

Yave to the floures soft and tenderly, 

Hir swete breth, and made hem for to 
sprede, 

As god and goddesse of the flourie mede, 

In which me thought I might day by daie, 

Dwellen alway the joly month of Maie, 

Withouten slepe, withouten meat, ordrinke: 

Adowne full softly I gan to sinke, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, 

The long day I shope me for to abide, 

For nothing els and I shall not lie, 

But for to look upon the daisie, 

That well by reason men it call may 

The daisie, or els the iye of the day. 

The emprise, and floure of floures all, 

I pray to God, that faire mote she fall, 

And all that leven floures for her sake : 

* * * * * 
And from a ferre come walking in the mede, 
The god of love, and in his hand a queene, 
And she was clad in royal habit greene, 

A fret of golde she had next her heere, 
And upon that a white croune she bare, 
With florouns small, and I shall not lie, 
For all the world right as a daisie 
Icrouned is, with white leaves lite, 

So were the florounes of her croune white, 
And of a perle fine oriental, 

Her white croune was imaked all, 

For which the white croune above the grene 
Made her like a daisie for to seme, 
Considred eke her fret of gold above : 


o * * * « 
Quod Love * 2 bd * 
* * * * * 


Hast thou not a book in thy cheste 

The great goodnesse of the Queene Alceste 
That turned was into a daisie, 

She that for her husband chose to die, 
And cke to gone to hell rather than he, 
And Hercules rescued her parde 

And brought her out of hell again to bliss ? 
And [ answerde againe, and said, * Yes, 
Now I knowe her, and is this good Alceste, 
The daisie, and mine owne hertes rest ?* 


* Sce Chaucer's Prologue to the Legead of Good Women. 
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Chaucer makes a perfect plaything 
of the Daisy. Not contented with 
calling to our minds its etymology as 
the eye of day, he seems to delight 
in twisting it into every possible 
form; and, by some name or other, 
introduces it continually. Commend- 
ing the showers of April, as bringing 
forward the May flowers, he adds: 


And in speciall one called se of the daie, 
The daisie, a flower white and rede, 

And in Frenche called La Bel Margarete. 
O commendable floure, and most in minde ! 
O floure and gracious of excellence ! 

O amiable Margarite! of natife kind— 


In another poem, describing an ar~ 
bour, he says: 
With margarettes growing in ordinaunce 
To shewe hem selfe as folke went to and fro, 
That to beholde it was a great plesaunce, 
And how they were accompanied with mo, 
Ne momblisnesse and soneness also 
The poure pensis were not dislogid there, 
Ne God wote ther place was every where, 


He tells us that the Queen Alceste, 
who was changed into this flower, 
had as many virtues as there are 
florets in it: and that 


Cybilla made the daisie, and the flour 
Icrownid all with white, as man may se; 
And Mars yave her a corown red, parde, 
In stede of rubies set among the white. 


The daisy scattered on each meade and 
downe, 
A golden tufte within a silver croune. 
Fayre fall that dainty flowre! and may 
there be 
No shepherd graced that doth not honor thee! 
W. Browne. 


But the Field Daisy is not an in- 
habitant of the flower-garden: it 
were vain to cultivate it there. We 
have but to walk into the fields, and 
there is a profusion for us. It is the 
favourite of the great garden of Na- 
ture: 


Meadows trim with daisies pied. 


The reader will doubtless remem- 
ber Burns’s Address to a Mountain 
Daisy, beginning 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower. 


The Scotch commonly call it by 
the name of Gowan; a name which 
they likewise apply to the dandelion, 
hawk-weed, &c. 

The opening gowan, wet with dew. 


Wordsworth, with a true poet’s 
delight in the simplest beauties of 


The Daisy. 


nature, has addressed ‘several little 
poems to the Daisy: in at! 


In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill, in discontent 

Of pleasure high and turbulent, 
Most pleased when most uneasy ; 

But now my own delights I make,— 

My thirst at every rill can slake, 

And gladly Nature’s love partake 
Of thee, sweet daisy !) 


When soothed awhile by milder airs, 
Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly shades his few grey hairs 5 
Spring cannot shun thee ; 
Whole Summer fields are thine by right; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight, 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 


In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 

Thou greet’st the traveller in the lane ; 

If welcomed once, thou count’st it gain ; 
Thou art not daunted, 

Nor carest if thou be set atnought 

And oft alone in nooks remote 

We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 


Be violets in their secret mews 
The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose $ 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling ; 
Thou liv’st with less ambitious aim, 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame; 
Thou art indeed by many a claim 
The poet’s darling. 


If to a rock from rains he fly, 
Or some bright day of April sky, 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare ; 
He need but look about, and there 
Thou art !—a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy. 


A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 

Have I derived from thy sweet power - 
Some apprehension ; 

Some steady love; some brief delight ; 

Some memory that had taken flight ; 

Some chime of fancy, wrong or right 5 
Or sttay invention. 


If stately passions in me burn, , 
And one chance look to thee should turn, 
JI drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; - 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure. 


When, smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise alert and gay, ~ 

Then, cheerful flower! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness < 
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And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 

Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 

Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 


And all day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which L, wherever thou art met, 
To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense 
A happy genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 
Child of the Year! that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun, 
And cheerful when the day’s begun 
As morning leveret, 
Thy * long-lost praise thon shalt regain ; 
Dear shalt thou be to future men 
As in old time ;—thou, not in vain, 
Art Nature’s favourite. 


Nor in vain is it a favourite with 
the poet, who emulates Chaucer 
himself in doing it honour. At one 
time he describes it as 


A nun demure, of lowly port ; 
Or sprightly maiden of Love’s court, 
In her simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations. 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all as seems to suit it best, 
Its appellations. 
A little Cyclops with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy, 
That thought comes next,—and instantly 
The freak is over, 
The shape will vanish ; and, behold ! 
A silver shield with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover. 


But again we must remember this 
is not to be a reprint of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poems. 

Of the Garden Daisy there are 
many varieties: the Double White ; 
Red; Red and White Striped ; the 
Variegated ; the Proliferous, or Hen 
and Chicken, &c. ‘These, indeed, 
are but double varieties of the Field 
Daisy, but less prolific, and flower- 
ing only for a few months—April, 
May, and June. 

The Annual resembles the Com- 
mon Daisy, but is not so large: it is 
a native of Sicily, Spain, Montpelier, 
Verona, and Nice. 

The Garden Daisy should be 
planted in a loamy, unmanured earth, 
and placed in the shade ; as the full 
noon-day sun will sometimes kill it. 
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The roots should be parted every 
autumn: they should be taken up in 
September or October, parted into 
single plants, and put in pots about 
five inches wide. When in pots, 
they will require a little water every 
evening in dry weather. 

“Rousseau, in his Letters on Bo- 
tany, gives a long and beautiful de- 
scription. of the structure of the 
Daisy. 


A long extract, like the preceding, 
sufficiently exemplifies the plan of 
the Flora Domestica, and gives a 
fairer notion of the way in which 
it is executed, than the most elabo- 
rate critique: we have no doubt, that 
our readers will rise from the perusal 
of it quite as well satisfied as if we 
had stept before the author, and said 
« Here is a person who professes to 
have something interesting and use- 
ful to communicate to you; but we 
have conversed with him, and ¢ suck- 
ed his brains,’ and now you have 
only to hear what we have to tell 
you, and our informant may go about 
his business. The fee we ask for 
taking all this trouble for your sakes 
is but small compared with the recom- 
pence he would demand; for he has 
deyoted much time, and talent, to 
the subject on which his heart is set : 
but we have had no occasion to 
study; a day or two is all the time 
we have spent on the subject; and 
instead of labour, we have been 
agreeably occupied in hearing the 
progress and the results of his inqui- 
ries ;—then as for talent,—we have 
no demand to make on that score, 
for had we possessed more than is 
required to tell a plain unvarnished 
tale, or to carry a message in other 
and perhaps fewer words than it was 
delivered in, we might have been too 
proud forthe profitable office we 
now possess, and have had nothing 
but— 


Virtue, though in rags,'to keep us warm.” 


This is not an imaginary picture, 
nor an oyercharged representation 
of the principle on which too 
many reviews are conducted. We 
remember seeing the prospectus of 
one lately, where, among other claims 
to public favour, it was stated, that 
every new book worth reading would 


* See in Chaucer and the elder poets, the honours formerly paid to this flower. 
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be made the subject of an, article, 
and every. part deserving. notice 
would be extracted or compressed in 
the account, so that the original work 
need not be published. Candid cri- 
tics !—But what will become of the 
author >—Oh, poor fellow! he will 
be the sooner “ put out of his mi- 


sery,” as we say of insects when they, 


are trodden upon. 

Our readers will peruse with some 
interest the following unaffected re- 
marks on the Flora Domestica, con- 
tained in a letter from a Correspon- 
dent, whose poems furnish many of 
the illustrations. We trust our friend 
will pardon the liberty we have taken 
im printing it without his permis- 
sion. 

T am pleased with the mention the au- 
thor has made of me, and not only pleased, 
but proud of it: I will make a few re- 
marks while I am hot, for I shall be soon 
cold perhaps. How pretty is the allusion 
to poor Keats’s grave! Hazlitt says, the 
early writers described flowers the best ; 
perhaps they do; and, I think, they are 
mentioned too sparingly, and the living 


The Daisy- 


FAuge 


ones almost (will vanity let me own it) too 
much, Milton is a capital painter of them; 
and Cowley, when he does mention them, 
does it finely, often in spite of his conceits. 
Our Shakspeare—no, the world will not let 
him be ours any longer—well, the world’s 
Shakspeare sounds better—he has some be- 
witching pictures of them, sweeter even (if 
itis possible) than Nature herself: and my 
favourite Thomson shall not yield to any 
one, either ancient or modern, in my opi- 
nion—only miné perhaps. See how he 
paints the white hyacinth : 

Hyacinths of purest virgin white 

Low bent, and blushing inward! 


The Author is mistaken about the Cow- 
slip, as it is a very favoured flower, and no ~ 
cottager’s garden is without it, nor farmer’s 
neither: it is as great a favourite as the 
single Daisy, and the Dwarf Buttercup— 
the ‘‘ little Celandine”’ of botanists. All 
spring flowers are beloved with us; but the 
summer ones seem hardly to claim any no~ 
tice, their names are lost in their number, 
The ox-eye is our ‘* summer Daisy ;’’ and, 
I believe, it is the only flower, almost, 
that the shepherd, ploughman, and milk~ 
maid know by name, among the summer 
multitude, 


TWO SONNETS TO MARY. 


I met thee like the morning, though more fair, 
And hopes ’gan travel for a glorious day ; 
And though night met them ere they were aware, 
Leading the joyous pilgrims all astray— 
Yet know I not, though they did miss their way 
That joy’d so much to meet thee,—if they are 
To blame or bless the fate that bade such be. 
Thou seem’dst an angel when I met thee first, 
Nor has aught made thee otherwise withme. — 
Possession has not cloy’d my love, nor curst 
Fancy’s wild visions with reality. 
Thou art an angel still ; and Hope, awoke 
From the fond spell that early raptures nurst, 
Still feels a joy to think that spell ne’er broke, 


The flower that’s gather’d, beauty soon forsakes ; 
The bliss grows feeble as we gain the prize ; 
Love dreams of joy, and in possession wakes, 
Scarce time enough to hail it ere it dies: 
Life intermingles, with its cares and sighs, 
And rapture’s dreams are ended. Heavenly flower ! 
It is not so with thee :—still fancy’s power 
Throws rainbow-halos round thee ; and thine eyes, 
That once did steal their sapphire blue from even, 
Are beaming on—thy cheeks’ bewitching dye, 
Where partial roses all their blooms had given, 
Still in fond memory with the rose can vie ; 
And thy sweet bosom which to view was heaven— 


No lily yet a fairer hue supplies. 


Percy Green. 
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THE MARRIAGE ACT OF OLYMPUS. 


1. 
iy those remote, forgotten times 
We never hear of but at college, 
Yclept the golden age in rhymes, 
Because of gold it had no knowledge ; 


2. 
When laws were few and lawyers none, 
To give to simple words a sly sense, 
A law there was—a solemn one, 
No marriage without Cupid’s licence. 


3. 
How happy then was human life, 
How worthy of a poet’s blessing ; 
When all the days of man and wife 
Were spent in loving and caressing ! 


4. 
And yet in time complaints were made, 
For mortals ever will be grumbling ; 
<< Brothers, beware,” a croaker said, 
« The social edifice is tumbling ; 


5. 
“ For marriage here so rare is grown, 
We can’t keep up our population.” 
Malthus’s book was then unknown, 
So no one thought of refutation. 


6. 
Indeed the counsel was well-meant, 
Nor quite untrue—the world grew vicious,— 
And Cupid never gave consent 
To join the old and avaricious. 


7. 
Then Jupiter, good easy God, 
Framed a new Marriage Act to suit us ; 
And gave, by his celestial nod, 
Joint powers of licensing to Plutus. 


But Love swore men should rue the day 
They first shook off his sweet dominion: 
Now Love could do as well as say, 
Nor spared his bow, nor flagg’d his pinion. 


9. 
To prove Sir Cupid kept his word, 
Needs not, alas! my tedious rhyming ; 
Flames of all sorts are now preferr’d 
To that which comes from torch of Hymen. 


10. 
Ah! hapless days of human life, 
Ah! days of wretchedness and fury ! 
When the de facto man and wife 
Differ so much from the de jure. 


ll. 
Would we might olden times restore, 
And call past ages with a wish up,— 
Marriage should flourish as of yore, 
And Cupid be the sole Archbishop ! HANNIBAL. 
Ava. 1823. L 
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VISIT TO THE CITY OF SORRENTO. 


(Continued from our last Number.) 


THE next morning we were awaken- 
ed at an early hour by our parsonale ; 
and, apt as we are to indulge our- 
selves in the morning (for late din- 
ners, and theatres, and city hours 
spoil a man sadly), we arose imme- 
diately, and in a few minutes were 
walking in the open air. We ac- 
companied our friend Natale, the 
parsonale, to his cottage; here we 
found all the family a-foot, and va- 
riously employed. Natale’s cottage, 
like the other peasants’ cottages, ‘was 
divided into two parts; the habitable 
half, to which you ascended by a 
flight of stone steps, was formed into 
two rooms, one of which served as a 
sleeping-room to the greater part of 
the family, and the other was at once 
kitchen, parlour, and store-room; the 
lower half was divided into various 
Offices, as stalls for cattle, barns, &c. 
and one large room was filled with 
presses, and other machinery for mak- 
ing wine and oil. We'observed here, 
as about all this part of the country, 
that the people were very frugal, ro- 
bust, and hardy, tolerably industri- 
ous, and -not very cleanly: among 
many things, illustrative of the latter 
fact, we might mention that the ap- 
proach to the door was defended, or 
adorned, or what you please, by an 
immense duughill, which, standing 
immediately in front of the cottage, 
furnished its inhabitants with a con- 
stant subject of contemplation. 

When the heats of the day were 
over we set out to see the Arco di 
Sant’ Elia, which had been mention- 
ed to us as una cosa degna da vedere: a 
strapping lad, the son of the country- 
man, was our guide; our road lay 
along the ridge of the hill for about 
a quarter of a mile, and then, passing 
through some masserie, we entered a 
wooded Jane running along under a 
hill, which led us to a little open moor, 
just abovea glen descending to the sea. 
Here we saw the Galli (Sirenum sco- 
puli) the broad bay of Salerno full be- 
fore us, the mountains that hide the 
city of Salerno, and, afar off, under 
the blue hills, the melancholy flat 
on which Pestum is situated, fringed 
towards its extremities by woods, and 
shut in by mountains and sea; we 
have been told, that hence, with a 


good telescope, the massy columns 
of those ponderous ruins may be 
discovered. From this flat, a rocky, 
bushy, and precipitous path leads 
down the glen to the arco ;—we de- 
scended through tall and fragrant 
wild myrtles, which formed the 
greater part of a sort of thicket, 
which filled the dell, growing thicker 
and more Iuxuriant as we went 
down ; we observed on either hand, 
long ranges of rude, warm coloured 
rocks, disposed in vertical strata ; 
and, after descending some ten mi- 
nutes, we caught sight of the upper 
part of the arch, which looked like 
arude bridge, and seemed to open 
and rise as we descended: we soon 
afterwards saw through its broad 
span the sea, the rocks, and the olive 
plantations on the other side. As 
we approached the basis of the arch, 
we quitted the little winding path, 
and pushed in through the bushes 
and dwarf trees to a place where 
we had a pleasant seat and a good 
point of view. This arco di Sant’ Elia 
is a natural arch of great height and 
span ; there are, in truth, two arches, 
one of which is inconsiderable when 
compared with the enormous height 
and stride of the other: the top of 
the grand arch is very thin and nar- 
row, and the stones which compose 
it seem, seen from below, to be loose 
slabs laid by the hands of man; the 
mountain to which it is attached on 
one side, is covered with olives, and 
indeed all the neighbouring slopes are 
covered with the same plant ; afew of 
them even fringe a part of the top of 
the arch. On these very slopes are 
produced the finest olives of the king- 
dom of Naples, and this is just the 
soil and situation which ancient and 
modern agriculturists consider the 
best for those trees. The dell dis- 
charges itself through the main arch, 
and opens on slopes which run down 
in terraces to cliffs above the sea. 
While we were sitting here, a lit- 
tle troop of peasants came toiling up 
the steep, bending beneath loads of 
dried fern, brushwood, grass, and 
corn; they wound under the arch in 
the most picturesque manner ima- 
ginable, at times entirely hid by 
projections of rocks, or interwoven 
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boughs, and, at times, showing only 
their burdened heads: as they drew 
near to where we lay, we were for- 
cibly attracted by an old, decrepid, 
witch-like woman; she bowed low 
beneath a large bundle of fern, some of 
the withered branches of which hung 
dangling down, and partially con- 
cealed her wrinkled sun-burnt face ; 
her skin was dark brown, a quan- 
tity of black, or rather grizzled hair 
hung about her neck and shoulders ; 
her long arms, bare and skinny, were 
held above her head to. grasp her 
burden; her feet were naked, and 
seemed as insensible as the stones 
she trod.on. When they drew near 
us, they heard our voices, and paused. 
a moment to listen ; we were so com- 
pletely concealed that they could not 
discover us, though they pryed very 
curiously about, and at length, not 
being able thus to satisfy their curio- 
sity, one of them called out to know 
who was there; as we did not an- 
swer they repeated the question; 
and as we were still silent, a certain 
alarm seized them, they quickened 
their steps, hastily threaded the green 
thicket, and we lost sight of them in 
aminute. We afterwards arose and 
descended through the arch; at al- 
most every step, right or left, up- 
ward or downward, we were charm- 
ed witha new combination of rocks 
and verdure, sea, islands, and hills ; 
the objects which deserve particular 
remark, are the Galli, the mountains 
of Calabria across the bay, and the 
lofty and noble hills, near Amalfi, 
which dip so boldly into the water. 
We lingered about here, sketching, 
&c. till the evening, and then slowly 
returned home; as we passed along 
we heard at every cottage the pea- 
sants muttering the ave-maria ; they 
Sat out-side their doors, enjoying the 
freshness of the hour, the cadence of 
their voices harmonized with the sub- 
dued sounds of some church and 
convent bells which floated upwards 
from the Piano, and the united effect 
of these soft prayers, the distant 
murmur of the bells, the coolness of 
the breeze, the masses of mountains 
and woods, the scattered cottages, 
these Jatter growing more grotesque 
inthe increasing obscurity, with many 
other little particulars, formed a 
scene So romantic and picturesque as 
to retard our progress and baffle our 
powers of description. 
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The peasants on these hills we 
found very devout, and we had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing how 
punctually they attended the chapel 
which stood on the ridge of the Conti,. 
a short distance from our house, 
and whither we ourselves sometimes 
repaired. Every Sunday moring 
an old priest came up from the 
Piano to say mass; at a very early 
hour a small tinkling bell began to 
ring, to warn the peasants in the cot- 
tages around, who presently sallied 
out, adorned in their little finery, and 
repaired to the house of prayer. We 
frequently saw the old priest going 
along in all his humble importance, 
mounted on an ass, and surrounded by 
respectful country people, to whom, 
ever and anon, he put a question or 
imparted a piece of advice. Strag- 
gling groups came towards the cha- 
pel by different paths, all clean and 
decently attired, and with seriousness 
in their looks. Mass was said in the 
place to adevout and attentive au- 
dience, and the priest was afterwards 
remunerated for his services by a ge= 
neral collection, to which each person 
subscribed his grain, or two or three 
grains, according to his circum- 
stances. Sometimes, in fine weather, 
the priest remained upon the hill all 
day, and in the evening gave a brief 
sermon in the chapel, which was al- 
ways very well attended. While he 
remained on the hill he was enter- 
tained by some one or other of the 
most substantial peasants, to whom, 
in return for good fare, he imparted 
good advice, not only spiritual, but 
temporal. We observed that a great 
deal of cordiality existed between 
the priest and the peasantry, and 
this was equally creditable to both, 
and at the same time very natural, 
as the priest, besides his clerical dig- 
nity, was the adviser and comforter of 
all thecommunity. His evening dis- 
courses were not altogether bad, but 
generally savoured somewhat. of a 
pecuniary affection for /a madre 
chicsa, an interest, apparently, not by 
any means of opinion, but very real 
and tangible: his discourses were, of 
course, calculated for the meridian of 
his auditors’ intellects; he was ex- 
ceedingly fond of elucidating his sub- 
ject with tropes and figures, which 
were always, as may be supposed, of 
a very homely nature. A part of 
one of his sermons comes into our 
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minds at this moment : * The grace of 
God,” said he, “is like a fire in a 
hraciere, which always requires to 
be watched and renewed and fanned 
to be kept alive; thus, per via di 
esenipio, if you want a fire to cook 
your dinner, you do not light it 
and go away and leave it to itself, 
for then, you know it would go out ; 
but you stand over it and fan it, 
and stir it, and trim it, and take 
all care of it, and thus it burns 
brightly; so does the grace of God 
require care and watching, and fann- 
ing, and stirring to keep it alive with- 
in you, otherwise it is also soon ex~ 
tinguished.” 

Another of our excursions, which, 
perhaps, it may be worth while to 
mention, was to a bold hill called 
Vicarvano, which rises abruptly from 
the ridge of the Conte Fontanella. 
This hill is the most romantic of any 
in the neighbourhood; it is exceed- 
ingly lofty, and so steep that the path 
is merely a series of rude steps from 
the bottom to the top ; the ascent is 
very bushy, and every moment we 
lost sight of one another, behind 
thick screens of broom, fern, myrtle, 
dwarf-oak, and other hardy shrubs, 
which, rooted in the fissures of the 
rocks, and encouraged by soil and 
sun, and rain, would soon form an 
impassable wilderness, but that the 
ig abe to whom the property be- 
ongs employ peasants to cut down 
the brushwood every year, and to 
burn it to charcoal at the foot of the 
hill, and the flames and smoke of 
those large fires may be seen at in- 
tervals all the way up. On our way 
we met, every now and then, country= 
people descending, some bearing long 
poles and branches of trees, but the 
greater part carrying large loads of 
newly cut grass. In about three 
quarters of an hour, we came up to 
a wall of rocks, so lofty and so abrupt, 
that it seemed impossible to pass 
them ; an immense block, a little de~ 
tached from the principal mass, as 
we approached it, appeared to stand 
immediately in our path, but on reach- 
ing it we found the track wound 
round its base, and afterwards crept 
between a parcel of huddled rocks 
until it reached a rude and narrow 
gap in the main strata, which brought 
us to the summit of the hill. We 
found the top a large irregular flat, 
covered with grass and bushes, and, 
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here and there, feathered with a few 
small trees. The extent of view from 
this elevation is immense, embracing 
the two bays, the line of Apennines, 
running across the Sarnia, and ending 
(to our view) at the cape, that divides 
the gulph of Policastro from the bay of 
Salerno, being bounded on one side’ 
by Mount Sant Angelo, and on the 
other by the blue arch of the ho- 
rizon beyond the island of Ponza. 
From this height we looked down 
into the higher valleys, and all the 
secrets of the mountains were re- 
vealed ; we saw little villages, and 
vineyards, and flocks, in solitary 
and almost unknown defiles: looking 
one way we had before us the Monte 
comune, very brown and bleak ; some 
scattered flocks of sheep and goats 
browsed on its side, and near its’ 
summit stood a solitary hut; beyond 
we saw the higher head of Sant 
Angelo still more wild and bleak and 
forlorn; it appears to have been shat- 
tered by some violence, as its strata 
on the side towards us are all laid 
bare; a little white hermitage is 
placed in a rocky corner on its sum- 
mit, at least three quarters of a mile 
above the sea. From one point of the 
hill we looked down on a large de-’ 
serted Camaldolese convent, which is 
situated at the edge of Monte Camal- 
doli,—on the little old city of Vico, 
which stands behind Monte Chiaro, 
and on the whole of the Piano with 
its gardens and villages. We could 
see also the disposition of the hills on 
the other side of the Piano; Mala~ 
cocola, St. Angelo, and the Deserto, 
forming, as it were, a fork, which is 
presented towards Naples, and in- 
cludes in its span the city of Sorrento. 
Beyond these we saw Capri peering 
over Cape Minerva, now Cape Cam- 
panella, and a little further to the 
right, the islands of Ischia, Procida, 
and Nisita, while just below us, in 
the bay of Salerno, lay the Galli. 
So many objects, so wide and beau- 
tiful a view, fully occupied our atten- 
tion for some time, and would pro- 
bably have done so much longer, 
but that our two guides, stout hearty 
lads, sons of Natale, who had, while 
we were gazing on the landscape, 
been sitting apart among the bushes, 
seriously and diligently employed 
with a basket of provisions which 
we had ordered up, observed it was 
time to go home, for—the basket 
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wasempty. We were unable to op- 
fe such reasoners, and bodordingly 
egan to descend, leaving a scene so 
glorious, with a regret heightened by 
reflecting that we should most pro- 
bably never see it again, or at least, 
never with that quick and fresh and 
joyful sense of beauty which, it 
seems, no scene can twice inspire. 
On our return, as we passed by a 
little house of entertainment, which 
stood at a short distance from our 
casino, we were attracted by the ap- 
pearance of more company than was 
usual in that solitary place, and we 
entered to drink a little wine and 
look about us. This humble man- 
sion, though dignified (as much worse 
cabarets are in this country) with the 
name of Taverna, was in reality lit- 
tle or nothing better than a cantina. 
Those, however, who wished to eat 
might be furnished with bread, 
cacio cavallo, and eggs; during our 
residence on the hills we were accus- 
tomed to go, not unfrequently, and 
visit our host of the Taverna, and 
we never but once found any other 
fare; that once we found a fine dish 
of fresh fish from the bay below ; we 
regaled ourselves on this with some 
eggs, and bread and wine, and paid 
for the whole two carlins—we may 
add here, that we met with more 
civility and honesty in this humble 
canteen, than in any other house of en= 
tertainment in the kingdom of Naples. 
The peasantry of the hills met there ; 
—in the fine evenings and on the 
giorni di festa, the young men of the 
neighbourhood used to amuse them- 
selves by playing at bowls; now and 
then a forestiere from Amalfi, or Vico, 
or Massa, called in, which circum- 
stance always elicited a good deal of 
chat; and, at times, a puffed-up Nea- 
litan or two, who had come up the 
ills to shoot little birds, honoured 
the quiet hostelry. The object of 
these latter, at least of all we hap- 
pened to see, was to impress the 
ts with a vast idea of their 
e and importance in the great 
ity: we met there one morning a 
» paltry fellow, whose whole 
equipment was not worth five dollars, 
and yet he was talking, in a tone of 
infinite dignity, of his saddle horse 
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and gold watch, which he had left at 
Naples; of the Villa Reale, and Pas- 
seggio di Chiaja; of visiting the 
boxes at S. Carlo (though the rogue 
would have run some risk of being 
kicked out of the pit); of balls, routs, 
masquerades, &c. His conversation 
was enriched by two or three French 
words of no modest signification, and 
by all the Neapolitan loudness of 
voice and violence of gesticulation. 
We were, however, pleased to ob- 
serve that he did not impose on his 
audience, simple as it was, and that 
when he turned his back the hostess 
said to her spouse, che guapperia ! * 
We never saw any excesses in drink- 
ing at the Taverna; two stout fel« 
lows would enjoy themselves over a 
bottle of poor mountain wine for 
half an hour, andseem perfectly sa- 
tisfied ; whenever we entered, we 
were very respectfully saluted by all 
present, helped to chairs, and served 
with alacrity and urbanity. 

The country people may be con- 
sidered as divided into two classes: 
the first of which is composed of those 
who rent farms of land proprietors, or 
have a little property in land of their 
own; thesecond, of those who haye 
no property of their own, and who 
are not entrusted with that of others. 
Those who are possessed of some 
lands, usually take more of the 
larger proprietors, and thus contrive 
to have a pretty good farm to ma- 
nage. ‘The others, who merely rent 
farms, take them of proportionate 
extent; and if their own family is not 
numerous enough to work them, they 
let out small parcels to those who 
are in still more humble conditions 
than they. Our friend Natale had a 
pretty numerous family, consisting 
of himself and wife, five sons, and 
four daughters, all of whom worked 
hard from morning till night, in the 
masseria, or in other employments 
which their way of life demanded. 
The young ones led about the cows, 
by halters tied to their horns, to pick 
up a little grass, or a few sweet 
herbs on the common land, or in 
the copses; the elder branches of 
the community dug up the ground, 
planted and gathered the various pro-~ 
duce, threshed and winnowed the 


is a most expressive, but untranslatable word, of which the Neapolitans 


make much use—it means, an outrageous, overbearing boasting, or any action intended 
to strike one with a profound idea of the powers and worth of the actor. 
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corn, dried the beans, trimmed the 
vines and fig-trees, &c. in common ; 
but the important operations of 
making wine, oil, and cacio, were 
only entrusted to the heads of the 
family, that is to say, Natale, his wife, 
and eldest son; and then the others 
were merely employed in gathering 
and treading out the grapes, and 
working at the presses. The eldest 
daughter had, for some time, the care 
of an extraordinary number of silk- 
‘worms,* but when these insects 
grew to their full size, it required a 
great addition of labour, in which all 
the family took part, to keep them 
supplied with fresh leaves. These 
various occupations demanded so 
much attention, that Natale, not- 
withstanding the number of his 
hands, found himself compelled to 
Jet out a portion of his masseria to 
another peasant; the terms of the 
agreement, which were the same as 
those which exist all over the Penin- 
sula, were that Natale should fur- 
nish half the seed, and receive half 
the produce as his rent; the com- 
pact was renewed every year after 
the raccolta. We saw the division 
of the grain, which was effected in 
great good humour, and apparently 
with much justice. While speaking 
of Natale, we must not forget to 
mention his religious opinions, which 
furnished us with many a conversa- 
tion, for, as he observed we never 
disputed any thing he said about the 
Santa Chiesa, he seemed to think we 
were heretics who might, by judi- 
cious means, be brought back to the 
bosom of the church. He therefore 
very frequently entertained us with 
accounts of miracles, descriptions of 
hell, and assurances that all pro- 
testants went thither. His opinion 
was rather singular in one respect, 
for he believed that, as St. Augustin 
says of unbaptized children, “ an 
easy kind of damnation is prepared 
for them,” because they have not 
had the opportunities which others 
have had, of seeing the miraculous 
proofs and lights which are lavished 
to convince the favoured inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, Natale opined that 
out of every ten Catholics, six went 
to hell, two to paradise, and two to 
purgatory ; the rest of the human 
tace, without any distinction, went 
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straight to the devil, but, as has been 
hinted before, were better treated 
than reprobate Catholics, because 
they had served the devil all their 
lives, and because, moreover, his in- 
fernal Majesty had an intolerable 
aversion to Catholics, as they were 
the only enemies he feared. Natale, 
when once he had begun upon this 
subject, did not know precisely when 
to stop, but would babble on as long 
as we thought proper to listen; 
when we had heard enough, we took 
advantage of his pausing a moment 
for breath, asked him some question 
about bread, or milk, or so on, and 
effectually interrupted his discourse, 
which he had not the faculty of 're- 
suming, unless he began again “ at 
the beginning.” We must not, how- 
ever, fill owr page with any longer 
account of him, since if we do, we 
shall not have time to take you with 
us on another excursion, which we 
made’ during our residence on the 
hill, and which we would not wil- 
lingly forget ; it was to one of the 
lower hills called Malacocola, which 
we have already mentioned. 

We set out from home one Sun- 
day afternoon, very resolutely de- 
termined to resist certain seducing 
invitations to sleep, which had been 
occasioned by an alluring dinner of 
stewed mutton chops, and an in- 
teresting bottle or so of mountain 
wine, whose pure and rosy blushes 
we could hardly resist: we how- 
ever seized our hats, and boldly 
ran away from temptation. We 
had got but a short distance from 
home, when we observed a gay 
group of men and women ascending 
the hill; as they approached, we saw 
that they were walking in proces- 
sion, with a young man and woman 
at their head. Every one was dressed 
in holiday attire, and all appeared 
unusually merry ; the procession was 
closed by four men carrying a long 
coffer, of much the same form as the 
bara in which they carry the dead. 
We followed the train until it sto 
ped, and the coffer was deposited in 
the only habitable room of a little 
white cottage; (you must not, by 
the bye, imagine, from our saying 
the only habitable room, that only 
one habitable room was any indi- 
cation of unusual poverty, for the 


* A great deal of excellent silk is obtained on this Peninsula, 
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simple rustics here find one room 
quite enough for a family of four 
or five individuals); the persons 
who composed the train’ entered the 
cottage in a pretty orderly manner, 
and an old man, observing we had 
stopped to gaze, civilly invited us to 
follow. On entering the cottage, we 
found the young man and woman 
who had headed the procession, 
sitting down side by side, and re- 
ceiving the compliments and congra- 
tulations of their friends on their 
marriage ; and, presently after, the 
visitors discharged a shower of com- 
fits at the young couple, particularly 
at the young woman, who seemed 
rather fluttered, and blushed abun- 
dantly. After this, the coffer which 
we have mentioned was brought for- 
ward in great state, and the bride’s 
mother advanced into the middle of 
the room, with great alacrity, though 
with all due seriousness, to display 
its contents, which composed the 
bride’s ¢rousseau. When the lid was 
raised, the first things that appeared 
were very gay indeed; to wit, two 
jackets, one of velveteen, and one of 
cloth, covered with gold lace and 
fringe ; three or four cotton veste of 
different and gaudy patterns ; several 
pair of thread stockings, some fine, 
some coarse; three pair of worsted, 
two blue and one red; two pair of 
shoes, with one pair of broad silver 
buckles, and various trinkets, as, a 
necklace of wire gold, long enough 
to go three times round the neck ; 
a pair of long drop ear-rings, 
crusted with pearls; a very smart 
little crucifix, inlaid with figures of 
Christ and the Madonna, in mother 
of pearl; a little silver cup to con- 
tain holy water; two small pictures 
in gilt frames, one a Madonna, the 
other some saint, whom we had not 
the honour of knowing ; and a hand- 
some rosary, with a small head of 
the Pope, in gold. The bride wore 
on her person a number of other 
trinkets, particularly a quantity of 
rings. hat was afterwards taken 
from the coffer was not quite’ so gay ; 
there were about half a dozen coarse 
shifts, some cotton handkerchiefs, two 
or three old jackets, and veste for 

ery day use, a pair of wooden- 
soled shoes, and some other articles 
of which we do not know the names 
or use; but which seemed rather 
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mezzo mezzo in quality and condition. 
All these articles were taken out one 
by one, and submitted to the exami- 
nation of the company; and, at the 
bottom of the chest, there were 
found some papers full of comfits, 
which the bride seized, and began to 
throw about with a trepidation which 
seemed to result from bashfulness, 
struggling with pleasure. After this, 
some wine and fruit were produced, 
and the company drank very affec- 
tionately to the health of the new 
married pair. We afterwards sat 
some little time apart, discoursing 
with a communicative old man, who 
told us that the young people had 
been married that morning, and that 
their relations had, as was usual, ac+ 
companied them to their home; that 
the young lady had been long court 
ed by her spouse, but that their 
union had been opposed by her pa- 
rents, careful people, and well to do 
in the world, until the lover could 
attain a situation in life suitable to 
the condition and quality of his mis- 
tress; that the young man had lately 
taken a masseria in affitto, had bought 
a bed, and other articles of furni- 
ture, (necessaries in the present so- 
phisticated state of society) and had 
produced to the sight of the prudent 
parents 100 ducats in hard cash; 
the good old folks relented at this 
prospect, and could no longer refuse 
any thing to a person of so much: 
merit. 

After having sat here about half 
an hour, we resumed our walk, and, 
in a little time, we reached the hills, 
just where a fine bushy glen di- 
vides the lesser Sant Angelo from 
Malacocola, and sweeping round the 
base of the latter, descends towards 
the Bay of Salerno: we took arough 
path which led us into a romantic 
thicket, and after ascending for some 
time, we emerged upon an open 
slope, where there was an immense 
profusion of myrtles in flower, and 
of sweet briar; we had a hard 
scramble here through thick bushes, 
but at length we reached the last 
steep, which is rude and stony, 
abounding in rocks and thistles; it 
is, in some places, covered with a 
short matted grass ; and, at intervals, 
large bushes of broom, or other wild 
shrubs, are seen springing from the 
reluctant soil. Atthe top of the hill 
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js a deep and shady thicket, chiefly 
composed of hazel bushes and dwarf 
oaks; we had just reached it, and 
had found a nice seat on a large flat 
mass of rock in the skirts of the 
copse, where we were shaded by a fine 
bush of broom, and having got out 
our books, were preparing to begin 
our sketches, when a dark and 
threatening cloud appeared rapidly 
advancing towards us from the bay 
of Salerno. It struck against the 
hill, and divided into two parts, one 
of which rose above our heads, and 
immediately began to exhibit a grand 
specimen of those interesting pheno- 
mena, lightning and thunder, and ri- 
vers ofrain. We are great admirers 
of these magnificent elemental fire- 
works, but at the same time preju- 
diced in favour of admiring them 
through good glass-windows, with a 
tight roof over our heads; we there- 
fore got up, and in great haste re- 
treated through the dripping thicket, 
intending to descend to a cottage, 
which was a quarter of a mile from 
the place ; but observing a hut perch- 
ed among some rocks, we clambered 
up to it, and took shelter there. It 
was deserted, but appeared to have 
been a goatherd’s cot; a more pic- 
turesque position than that in which 
it stood, could hardly have been se- 
lected ; from a loop-hole we had a 
view of the clouds driving over the 
bay of Salerno, and roughening the 
sea as they passed. After a little 
while a glorious light broke out be- 
tween the heights of Vicarvano and 
Sant Angelo; it was a rainbow, 
which rose slowly in a grand arch, 
and seemed to descend into the bay ; 
immediately the rain ceased, the sun 
shone, and we returned to our post. 
From the summit of Malacocola, the 
eye roves over an extent of undulat- 
ing hills, terminated by one higher 
and ruder than the rest, which de- 
scends rapidly, and runs out ina low 
jagged cape into the sea. Capri frowns 
above, gloomy and rude; and at the 
left extremity four rocks rise out of 
the sea like teeth, and suggest the 
idea of a marine monster. The lofty 
and purple cone of Ischia appears 
farther on; it is gilded with a grand 
smile, and looks like the queen of 
the surrounding waters. A bushy 
dell divides us from the next hill, on 
the top of which stands a telegraph, 
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which is just now waving its mys= 
terious arms. The Galli are seen 
here to great advantage; there are 
some ruins on two of them, which, 
like most of the ruins in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples, are said to be 
the work of that indefatigable Queen, 
La Regina Giovanna, who is indeed 
the architect of every ruin that wants 
aname. One of these little islands 
but just rises above the water, and 
looks not much unlike the back of a 
whale; it is a sort of Sindbad’s 
island, but, fortunately, does not pos- 
sess the same sinister faculty of mo- 
tion. The Apennines pass from the 
Calabrian chain, rising and falling in 
all the sublimity of confusion, until 
they disappear behind the grand 
Sant Angelo, which shoots up into 
the clouds in unrivalled b and 
height. Here, also, one has a fine 
view of the bay of Naples; there are, 
of course, few places around, where 
Vesuvius, dark and portentous, does 
not intrude upon the observation, 
but here he is seen to great advan- 
tage, with the villages and towns 
which whiten the shore, and lie in 
beauty and in peace at his feet. 

The shade of thickets, the solitude 
of mountains, the magic of landscape, 
were not new to us; but such com- 
binations of sea and hill, and cape 
and bay, are ever—must ever be 
quitted with reluctance; but more 
particularly when the glorious sun is 
sinking sublime, and fills the heart 
with admiration and tenderness: for 
us, we scarcely know which hour is 
more beautiful, morning or evening : 
morning is like youth, jocund and 
fresh; evening is like age, medita- 
tive and sad: morning springs up 
and scatters roses in the path of days; 
evening steals slowly after the God, 
and spreads her grey veil gently over 
all that he forsakes: morning begins 
in darkness and mist, and blush after 
blush brightens into glory ; evening 
begins in glory, but soon and sadly 
fades into darkness—in a word, 
morning is the fit companion for the 
happy and the full of hope; but 
evening only is the friend of the 
forsaken, and the soother of the 
wretched. 

But leaving these considerations, 
which we are aware will suggest 
themselves to you without our as- 
sistance, we shall return to our sub~ 
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ject. We stood for a time watchin 
some cattle and peasants, whic 
were passing on the edge of the hills, 
and, as it were, crossing the disk of 
the sun, their distant and minute 
figures brightly and curiously re- 
lieved by it ; and then we paused to 
see the moon glancing coyly through 
the trees, to observe the lights, and 
shades, and colours peculiar to that 
hour, which day cannot bestow ; and 
we enjoyed the gale that swept up 
the hill, cool and odorous; all was 
tranquillity, and night and silence 
seemed listening to our thoughts. 
To-morrow, next year, next century, 
the same phenomena will return, all 
grand snr glorious, but we shall not 
admire them: the sun will shine on 
the same hills, the sea roll to the same 
shores, when every being that now 
has life, human and brute, will have 
assembled in that common grave, 
where ages have laid up their dead, 
and to which all the generations of 
the earth must ultimately resort. It 
is a solemn thought, but one which 
seldom intrudes into the mind of 
man, that we are continually ad- 
vancing on a tide which knows no 
reflux, and that no power in nature 
can enable us to go back one day— 
one moment; that every pleasure, 
however dear, passes away and can- 
not be re-called; but that, though 
we are thus pressing onward, the 
great system of nature remains the 
same,—that not one beauty pe- 
rishes—that thus, perhaps, some hu- 
man being will stop in this very spot, 
at the same hour, to gaze on these 
same hills and seas, to muse as we 
muse, to wonder and to enjoy, a 
thousand years after we shall have 
been forgotten. 

Before we bid adieu to the hills 
of Sorrento, we must. say a few 
words of their rude and simple inha- 
bitants. The population on the hills 
is, of course, small and thinly scat-~ 
+tered; they are a fine strong healthy 
race, frugal, laborious, and general- 
ly addicted to no vice—a happiness 
resulting partly, perhaps, from the 
diluted state of society in which 
they live; man being, according to 
us, generally more or less vicious in 
proportion to the greater or less con- 
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centration of the society in which he 
lives, the vices which flame in the 
individual being reflected upon the 
mass with a vigor commensurate 
to its density. ‘The peasants of 
these hills, be this the case or not, 
are eminently simple and innocent ; 
the men are honest, the women 
chaste, and crimes of every kind are 
most honourably rare. ‘Their virtues 
must, in part, be attributed to seve- 
ral other circumstances, as their po- 
verty, their temperance, their labo- 
rious occupations, their early mar- 
riages, and even their ignorance and 
superstition ; their ignorance is far 
better for them, than that little per- 
nicious learning, which suffices to 
make a fool presumptuous and dis- 
contented ; anda superstitious belief 
of what is good, and gracious, and 
comfortable to the-heart of man, is 
to be preferred to a superstitious dis- 
belief, or half philosophic doubts of 
the same. In fine, the poor people 
in question are ignorant, innocent, 
unambitious, and happy. 

The air on the hills is pure and 
wholesome, but, perhaps, rather too 
stimulating ; the gales cross the hills 
from the two bays every day—in the 
morning from the bay of Salerno, and 
in the evening from that of Naples. 
The water on the heights is common- 
ly bad, having a disagreeable, earthy 
taste, and yielding, though reluc- 
tantly, a slight sediment. The peo- 
ple here generally live to a great age, 
and are seldom afflicted by disease ; 
but we observed that the goitre was 
not unfrequent; we were told that it 
never ended in idiocy, but it some- 
times attains to such an enormous 
size as almost to obliterate the resem- 
blance of humanity.’ How long will 
this disease continue the reproach of 
science? How long will its mysteri- 
ous cause linger in darkness, and re- 
main undetected ? 

We must, for the present, bid you 
farewell ; but before we part we may 
tell you, that having made the ne- 
cesssary arrangements for our re- 
moval, we one day loaded two stout 
pee with our little conveniences, 

ade adieu to the hills, and descended 
to the Monastery,* to which we shall 
introduce you in our next. 


* For a description of the Franciscan Monastery of Sorrento, see vol. vii. p. 53. 
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SPANISH ROMANCES. 
No. V. 


Tue graver poets of Spain have re- 
proved the gay and joyous character 
which the Spaniards are wont to give 
to their devotions ; but if such devo- 
tions are not solemn, they are at least 
sincere—which is, perhaps, the rarer 
and the better virtue. A romantic and 
poetical spirit pervades almost all the 
religious acts of the people. He must 
be made of stern and sorry stuff who 
has seen the parade, and heard the 
songs, of the Rosario del Aurora with- 
out sympathy. This interesting pro- 
cession takes place late on Saturday 
night, and lasts till the dawning of 
the Sabbath sun. Devout and pious 
emotions, blended with a sober mea- 
sured gaiety, find utterance in a pe- 
culiar hymn which is remarkable for 
its sweetness and its melancholy ;— 
and the hours which are commonly 
given to repose are here consecrated 
to the pathetic effusions of natural 


but excited religious feeling. In 
Andalusia, when death has entered 
the villages, the Rosario del Aurora. 
visits the nearest relative of the dead 
before the break of day, and conducts 
him to the tomb of the departed, 
where he kneels down, encircled by 
his friends, who pour forth their 
plaints and their prayers. They who 
have never witnessed scenes like 
these may fancy them in all their 
vivid and imposing imagery—twi- 
light—and tears and hymns—and the 
grave. No delirium of joy—no bit- 
terness of sorrow, ever left a deeper 
impress than this funeral picture has 
stamped on him who has once been 
present. 

Thus are the religious feelings 
blended with the daily pursuits of 
life—and those pursuits become ele- 
vated and sanctified by devout asso 
ciations. 


Que produciré mi Dios, 

tierra que regais asi? 

“¢ Las espinas para mi, 

Sy las flores para vos.” 
Regarda con tales fuentes 

jardin se habra de hacer ! 


‘© Si, mas de el se han de coger 
‘¢ guirnaldas muy diferentes.” 
Cuyas han de ser, mi Dios, 
esas guirnaldas, deci ? 
** Las de espinas para mi, 
las de flores para vos.””— Bohl, No. 47. 


WHAT SHALL THE LAND PRODUCE. 


What shall the Jand produce, that thou 
Art watering, God! so carefully? 

«< Thorns to bind around my brow, 

“«¢ Flowers to form a wreath for thee.” 
Streams from such a hand that flow 
Soon shall form a garden fair ! 

«Yes! but different wreaths shall grow 
‘* From the plants I water there.” 

Tell me who, my God! shall wear, 
Wear the garlands round their brow ? 
“« T the wreath of thorns shall bear, 

“«« And the flowery garland thou.” 


Whatever delusions, whatever er- 
rors, superstition may have inter- 
woven with popular belief in Spain, 
—there is much that is affecting and 
dramatic in its external observances. 
The mother of God is more various 
in her forms than the Hindoo Vishnu. 
Her personifications are infinite— 
and in each she has a peculiar iden- 
tity. The Virgin of Mount Carmen 
—and the Virgin of Montserrat, are 
distinct and separate characters. Our 
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lady of the rosary—and our lady of 
sorrow, have their special virtues, and 
their particular votaries. Sometimes 
the Virgin eat a sublime and im- 
posing epic heroine—and at others a 
tender friend, weeping with those 
who weep—and mingling sympathies 
with every species of woe. What 
Spanish maid ever felt the first in- 
fluences of love without singing the 
well-known couplet— 
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La virgen de las angustias 

es la que sabe mi mal; 

me meto en su capilla 

y no me harto de Morar. 
Virgin of grief! she knows my woe; 
Then to her sacred shrine I'll go, 
Recount to her my sorrows o’er, 
And weep till I can weep no more. 


But Mary, when giving birth to 
the infant Jesus, is of all objects the 
most beloved. She is represented in 
a thousand forms, and with a thou- 
sand titles: the virgin of pain—the 
virgin of agony—the virgin of dejec- 
tion—the virgin of life—the virgin of 
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the bitter pangs—the virgin of death: 
while to every designation innu- 
merable poetical compositions, or ro« 
mances, are attached. Sometimes a 
high tone of reverence and devotion 
is assumed—at others all the familia- 
rity of fond and tender affection: 
Now all the chivalric ardour of fer- 
vent and vehement love—and now 
the trembling and hesitating expres 
sion of fear and awe. 

These lines were written in the 
15th century, by Pero, Lopez de 
Ayala, while in prison in England. 


Seiiora, Estrella luciente 
que 4 todo el mundo guia 
guia 4 este tu sirviente 
que su alma en ti fia. 

A canela bien oliente 
eres, Sefiora, comparada, 
de la mina de oriente 
has loor mui sefialada, 
te fas clamor la gente 
en sus cuitas todavia 
quien por pecador se siente 
llama 4 Santa Maria. 


Al cedro en la altura 
te comparé Salomon 


la eglesia tu fermosura 
al cipres del monte Sion : 
palma fresca en verdura 
fermosa y de grant valia 
y Oliva la escritura 

te llama, Sejiora mia. 


De la mar eres estrella 
del cielo puerta lumbrosa 
despues del parto doncella 
de Dios madro, fija, sposa, 
tu amansaste la querella 
que por Eva nos venia 
y el mal que fizo ella 
por ti hobo mejoria, 


LADY! STAR OF BRIGHTEST RAY. 


Lady! star of brightest ray, 
Which this world of darkness guides, 
Light thy pilgrim on his way, 

For his soul in thee confides ! 


Thou art like the fragrant bough 
Of the beauteous cassia-tree— 
Like the Orient myrrh art thou, 
Whose sweet breath is worthy thee. 
Lady ! when the sufferer mourns, 
*Tis to thee he bends his eye: 
*Tis to thee the sinner turns, 
Virgin of the cloudless sky ! 


Thee has wisdom’s son compar’d 
To the towering cedar trees ; 
And thy church—which thou dost guard, 
To Mount Sion’s cypresses. 
Thou art like the palm-trees green, 
Which their richest fruits have given, 
Thou the oliye—radiant queen ! 
Blooming in the book of heaven. 


Brightest planet of the sea, 
Dazzling gate in heayen’s abode— 


Virgin in the agony, 


Mother, daughter, spouse of God. 
Though the curse that Eve had brought 
O’er her children threat’ning stood, 

All the evil that she wrought, 

Lady ! thou hast turn’d to good. 
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In the Romerias—or religious fes- 
tivals, compositions are often sung, 
alike remarkable for their simplicity 
and their tenderness. They are di- 
vested of their magic power when 
they are thus presented in their 
nakedness ; but they fill the hearts 
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of thousands with joyous devotion— 
they are the intellectual spirit of the 
pageant—the living principle that 
endures when the flowers are faded, 
the. music is hushed, and the altar 
sunk in the dust. 


Caminad esposa 
virgen singular 

que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar 


Caminad Seiiora 
bien de todo bien, 
que antes de una hora 
somos en Belen : 
alla mui bien 
podras reposar 
que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar. 


Yo, Sefiora, siento 
que vais fatigada 
y paro tormento 
por veros cansada 
puesto habra posada 
do podreis holgar : 


que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar. 


Sefiora, en Belen 
ya presto seremos 
que alla habra bien 
do nos alyeguernos 
parientes tenemos 
con quien descansar 
que los gallos cantan 
cerca, esta el lugar, 

j Ay! Seiiora mia 
si paridé os viera 
de albricias daria 
cuanto yo tuviera : 
este asno que fuese 
holgaria dar : 
que los gallos cantan 
cerca esta el lugar. 

Francisco de Ocata. 


JOURNEY TO BETHLEM, 


Onward, fair maiden— 
Wife, virgin dear! 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 


Onward, fair maiden— 
Best of the best ; 

Soon our tired footsteps 

In Bethlem shall rest— 
Then shalt thou rest thee 
Peacefully there: 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 


I see thou art weary— 

Fair lady! my heart 

With fear is tormented, 

So weary thou art— 

The guest-house awaits thee, 
And rest will be there: 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 


O lady ! in Bethlem 

A dwelling’s prepared, 

Where thou shalt repose thee, 

And peace be thy guard. 

We have friends, we have neighbours 
To welcome us there : 

The cocks are now crowing, 

The village is near. 


O lady ! Heaven watch thee 
In nature’s distress, 

I would give for thy safety 
Even all I possess— 


Pl 
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This ass, kind and faithful, 
With pleasure confer : 

The cocks are now crowing, 
The village is near. 


Thus again, that most energetic and condensed description of the cruci< 


fixion, by Maria Doceo. 


Piedra levantada 
vida amenazada 
injutias oidas 
penas repetidas 
el amor ausente ~ 
el dolor presente 
2 quien tal sufre—quien ? 
quien quiere bien. 
Luces apagadas 
cayendo pedradas 
Jos ayres armados 
cabellos volados 
el Manto en los ojos 
los pies entre abrojos 
€ quien tal sufre—quien ? 
quien quiere bien, 
El camino estrecho 
oprimido el pecho 
triste el corazon 
del mundo irrision 


la flor al morir 

el sol sin salir : 

é quien tal sufre—quien ? 

quien quiere bien. 
Suspiros cansados 

clamores negados 

lagrimas vertidas 

glorias escondidas 

ausencia punzante 

sin yer al amante : 

é quien tal sufre—quien ? 

quien quiere bien. 
Estrella embozada 

la suerte encontrada 

caminar penoso 

temple riguroso 

el puerto perdido 

de todos herido : 

¢ quien tal sufre—quien ? 

quien quiere bien. 


THE STONES THEY RAISE. 


The stones they raise, 
Life’s hope decays— 
With insults greeted 

And woes repeated— 
Affection gone, 

Woe stands alone; 

Who suffers this? O tell! 
*Tis he who loves so well. 


Lights darken’d all, 

The stone-showers fall, 
The wild winds blowing, 
His long hair flowing, 
His eyes are wet, 

Thorns wound his feet. 
Who suffers this? O tell ! 
’Tis he who loves so well. 


Perplex’d the road, 

His breast a load ; 

His heart is torn: 

The world in scorn— 
The flowers are faded, 
The sun is shaded. 

Who suffers this? O tell! 
’Tis he who loves so well. 


What weary sighs, 

And weeping eyes, 

And plaints forbid, 

And glories hid, 

And absence drear, 

From friends sincere. 
Who suffers this? O tell! 
Tis he who loves so well. 
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A journey far, 


A fearful doom, 
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A day of gloom ; 
The path mistaken— 


By all forsaken. 


Who suffers this? O tell! 
’Tis he who loves so well. 


But in the midst of the supersti- 
tions that deform and degrade the 
public profession of religion in Spain 
—superstition itself, and especially 
the faults and follies of its representa- 
tives, the monks and friars, are often 
the subjects of pungent satire, and bit- 
ter animadversion. Of the influence 
of the Spanish drama, in counteracting 
the gross absurdites of ultra Catho- 
licism, we may have occasion to 
speak hereafter. In the comedies of 
the Principe tonto (the crazy Prince), 
—el Diablo Predicador (the Devil 
turned Preacher),—the abuses of the 
regular clergy are treated with the 
sharpest ridicule—nor does ridicule 
stop here, for there are a hundred 
couplets, which pass from tongue to 
tongue, in which doubt and scepti- 
cism find vent; and among others, the 


Con rabia esté el Rey David 
rasgando su corazon 
sabiendo que alli en la lid 
le mataron a Absalon 
cubriose la su cabeza 

y subiose a un mirador 
con lagrimas de sus ojos 
sus canas regadas son 
hablando de la su boca 
dice esta lamentacion 

o fili mi fili mi 

o fili mi Absalon 

que es de la tu hermosura 
tu estremada perfeccion 
Jos tus cabellos dorados 
parecian rayos del sol 

tus ojos lindos azules 

que jacinta de Sion 

© manos que tal hizieron 


bald head (calva)\of St. Peter, for ex- 
ample, is bared to numberless epi- 
grams and jokes. Reverence itself 
becomes tainted by familiarity—and 
religion, being but a garment with 
splendid trappings, is thrown off 
when the pageant is over. We have 
heard the saints abused in language 
the most vehement and ungoverned, 
when they have appeared unpropi- 
tious to their yotary—We have seen 
St. Anthony dashed into the Tagus, 
when, after repeated prayers, he has 
refused to bring the wind from the 
quarter friendly to the boatman’s 
course. 

The Romanceros have versified a 
great variety of subjects from Holy 
Writ. A single specimen may suf- 
fice, which is to be found in all the 
old collections. 


enemigas de razon 

o Jonatas que hiziste 

no lo merecia no 

miraras que era hijo 
engendrado en bendicion 
que quien le dava la muerte 
me doblava la passion 

si era desobediente 

yo te otorgara perdon 

si mi mandado cumplieras 
truxeras me lo a prision 

o madre que tal pariste 
como auras consolacion 
rompanse las tus entraiias 
rasgue se el corazon 
lloremos le padre y madre 
el fruto de bendicion: 

© fili mi fili mi 

0 fili mi Absalon. 


DAVID THE KING IS MAD WITH GRIEF. 


Dayid the king is mad with grief, 

His heart is harrow’d with pain ; 

His son is slain in the battle-fight, 

His Absalom is slain. 

He covers his head with his mantle wide, 
And mounts his highest tower— 

While tears that flow from his eyes of woe 
Wash his grey tresses o’er— 

And his trembling lips these words repeat 
This lamentation sore : 


O fili mi, fili mi, 
Lili mi, Absalom— 
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Where is thy dazzling beauty now, 
Thy charms—by song untold— 
Those locks like sun-beams in the air, 
Shining like rays of gold ; 

Thy azure eyes, that shone as fair 
As hyacinths on Zion’s hill: 

O hands that wrought this cruel ill, 
Careless of woe—say, Jonathan, 
What had thy brother done ? 

Had he deserved it, cruel man? 

And was he not my son? 

He was conceived in blessedness— 
And they who plann’d his fall 

Have doubled all my love for him :— 
Was he rebellious ?—all,— 

All,—all would I forgive him now ; 
And had I been obey'd, 

He were a prisoner—not a corpse! 
Mother—thy child is dead. 

Who will console thee ?—let thy heart 
Burst—and thy soul be sad— 
Father and mother—let us weep 
O’er our devoted lad— 


O fili mi, fili mi, 


O fili mi, Absalom. 


The Romances of Spain, as has 
been well remarked by Mr. Wiffen, 
in his most interesting volume on 
Garcilaso dela Vega, seem rather the 
production of instinct than of art. 
The exceeding facility for composi- 
tion which the asonantes give to the 
poet, allows of the rapid and natural 
arrangement of almost every thought 
and feeling in a poetical form. There 
is no situation in life to which some 
copla is not instantly created or ap- 
plied. The copla is generally the 
expression of some vehement emo- 
tion, taking the shape of poetry inits 
very earliest conception— 


Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers —— 


Wehave often heard in the miserable 
dark prisons of Spain such a verse as 
this: 


No hay quien le lleve la nueva 
4 la dulce madre mia 

que en un calabozo oscuro 

me estan quitando la vida. 


Will none the mournful history bear 
To my sweet mother—that I lie 
Bound in a gloomy dungeon here, 
Where in oppression’s arms I die ? 


Or this extempore couplet sung by 
a panes on leaving his melancholy 
abode. 


A Dios calabozo y. carcel 
Sepultura de hombres viyos 


Donde se doman los bravos 

y se olvidan los amigos. 
Farewell ! and now—thou living grave, 
Prison and cell be far removed ! 
Where chilling fear subdues the brave, 
And friends forget the friends they loved. 


But the most remarkable and the 
most striking peculiarity of Spanish 
customs, is that chivalric spirit which 
has descended to the very lowest 
classes of Spain from the feudal 
times, and given to the whole nation 
that characteristic gravity which has 
become proverbial. If aught remain 
of this among other nations, it is 
vested exclusively in the aristocracy 
—hbut a high sense of honour, a self- 
supporting dignity, and a mutual 
respect, are universal among all 
classes in the Peninsula. Even their 
modes of salutation, and their ha- 
bitual style of conversation, are quite 
fresh with the polish of chivalry— 
Buenos dias Caballero, Good morn- 
ing, Knight—A Dios Cabullero, God 
go with you, Chevalier—is the lan- 
guage employed even among the 
poorest of the poor. It is become 
synonymous with “ man of worth,’ 
or “ man of honour.” 

From the Romances quoted in 
« Las Guerras Civiles de Granada,” 
some curious examples of Spanish 
heroism might be quoted. They 
are admirable portraitures of cha~ 
racter, 
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Alabez. Auda Christiano cautivo 
tu fortuna no te assombre 
y dinos luego tu nombre 
sin temor del daiio esquivo. 


Que aunque seas prisionero 
con el rescato y dinero, 

Si nos dizes tu verdad 
tendrés luego libertad. 


Quixonero. Es mi nombre Quifionero 
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Quironero. Aquel pendon colorado 
con las seys coronas de oro 
muy bien muestra en su decoro 
ser de Murcia y es nombrado. 


y el otro que tiene un Rey 
armado por gran blason 
es de Lorca y es pendon 
que lo conoce tu grey. 


Porque como es frontero 
de Granada y de su tierra 


soy de Lorca natural siempre se halla en guerra 
cayallero principal, de todos el delantero. 


y aunque me siga fortuna 
no tengo pena ninguna 
ni se me haze de mal. 


Que en Ia guerra es condicion 


Traen la gente bellicosa 
con gana de pelear 

si quieres mas preguntar 
No siento desto otra cosa. 


Que oy soy tuyo yo confio Apercibete al combate 
maiiana podras ser mio porque vienen a gran priessa 
y sugeto 4 mi prision. para quitarte la presa 

Por tanto pregunta y pide y daran fin en tu remate. 
porque en todo 4 tu pregunta Alabez. Pues por prisa que se den 
satisface sin repunta ya guerra nuestro Alcoran 


poes el temor no me impide. 


la Rambla no passaran 
porque no les yra bien ; 


Alabez. Trompetas se oyen sonar VeniicOnivalb® estraco 


y descubrimos pendones 


la rambla pueden romper 


y caine y Pr olin muy bien se podra entender 
JUDO AS ACEH ONY ET: que ha de ser por nuestro dajo. 
Y querria Quifionero Sus al arma que ellos vienen 
saber de ti por entero y en nada no se detienen 


que pendones y 


es la que vemos presente 
con animo bravo y fiero. 


Alabez. 


Quijonero. 


que gente toquese el son y la Zambra 
porque legue a nuestra Alhambra 
nuestras famas y resuenen. 


THE CHRISTIAN CAPTIVE. 


Christian Captive, tell us here, 

Tell us here your name,—nor bow 
Helpless under fortune’s blow : 
Christian, thou hast nought to fear ; 


True, thou art our prisoner,— 
Yet thy rescue light shall be, 

If, in all sincerity, 

Thou wilt answer boldly here. 


Quijonero is my name, 
Lorca is my birth-place—I 
Have inherited a fame 
Which in me shall never die ; 
I am reckless, careless still, 
Quiionero waits your will. 


*Tis the fate of war—to-day 

I am yours—and wait your nod— 
But to-morrow, Moor, you may 
Tremble ‘neath my conquering rod. 


. Ask, and I shal] answer,—say 


Alabez. 


All your weakness wills to know, 
Fear my tongue could never sway— 
All that willing tongue shall show. 


Trumpets in the distance sound, 

Flags are waving in the breeze, 

Horses stamp the echoing ground, 

Troops are midst yon olive trees ; ‘ 


4 
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Quifionero,—tell us then, 

Tell us then what bands are these, 
Whose these banners—who the men 
That so boldly forward tread 

Where the prophet’s troops are spread? 


Quinonero. Yonder splendent penion red, 
Where six golden crowns appear,— 
That is Marcia’s harbinger, 
Oft it has to triumph led. 


Next there comes a King renown’d, 
Armd in glorious panoply— 

He of Lorca—daring he, 

As thy bands too oft have found. 


He is from the boundary side 
Where Granada’s kingdom is: 
To be foremost all his bliss, 
First in battle all his pride. 


Panting for the fight they come, 
Breathing fury—seeking war: 

Dost thou ask me who they are? 
Wouldst thou know each warrior’s home? 


Go! prepare thee for the fray— 
Lo! their squadrons hasten nigh— 
Gather up thy spoils—for I 

May thy rescue fix to-day. 


Alabez. Let them come—they seek their fate, 
Ne’er shall they the Rambla see, 
So the Koran whispers me, 
Woe and death their steps await. 


If indeed, by Alla taught, 

They should burst the Rambla’s wall, 
That indeed might us appal— 

That would be a fearful thought. 


Let them come,—and they shall see 
How we meet them manfully ; 

Sound the trumpet, sound the zambra, 
Listen now, for our alhambra 

Echoes “ victory !—victory !” 


—.- 


But it is the passion of love which the Romanceros have sung in every con- 
eeivable form—they associate with it all the devotion of knight-errantry— 
with all the recollections of departed time—with all the decorations of clas- 
sical imagery—with all the bright scenery of nature—they plunge into the 
subtilties of metaphysics, and follow imagination through all her winding 
mazes. 


Durandarte Durandarte di porque me has olvidado ? 
buen caballero provado Palabras son lisongeras 

yo te ruego que hablemos seiiora de yuestro grado 

en aquel tiempo passado que si yo mudanza hize 

y dime si se te acuerda vos lo aveys todo causado 
quando fuiste enamorado pues amastes a Gayferos 
quando en galas y invenciones quando yo fui desterrado 
publicavas tu cuydado que si amor quereys conmigo 
quando venciste 4 los Moros teneys lo mui mal pensado 
en campo por mi aplanado que por no sufrir ultrage 

¢ agora desconocido morire desesperado, 
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DURANDARTE, DURANDARTE. 


Durandarte, Durandarte, 

Son of fame, and heir of praise ; 
Durandarte, if thou love me, 

Let us talk of former days. 

Tell me if thou hast forgotten 

Thy enamour’d time of youth, 

When with sports and songs of music 
Thou didst show thy love, thy truth: 
When the Moors retired before thee, 
When my smile conducted thee : 
Now, alas! am I forgotten, 

Why hast thou forgotten me? 

Words are all deceitful, warrior ! 
«Lady! If I broke my vow 

Thou wert treacherous,—thou unfaithful,— 
Thou didst breath thy pledge,—even thou. 
Lady ! thou didst love Gayferos 
When I roam’d an exile drear ;— 
Such was not the love I sigh’d for ;— 
Though thou hadst been far more fair, 
Rather than submit to insult, 

I would die in lone despair.” 


Compaiiero compaiiero no lo hagas por tu vida 
cas6se mi linda amiga de tres hermanas que tengo 
casése con un villano dar te he yo la mas garrida 
que es lo que mas me dolia si la quieres por muger 
irrme quiero 4 tornar Moro si la quieres por amiga. 
allerde de la Moreria. ni la quicro por muger 
Christiano que alla passare ni Ja quiero por amiga 

yo le quitare Ja vida. pues que no pude gozar 

No Jo hagas compaiiero de aquella que mas queria. 


Romances, Madrid, 1640. 
o My comraDE! 0 my comrapvE ! 


O my comrade! O my comrade! 
She is wed that ruled my heart, 

She has ta’en a base-born peasant ; 
That is sorrow’s deepest smart: 

I will go and serve the Prophet, 

Far in Moorish lands away,— 

And the first by-passing Christian, 
To avenge my wrongs I'll slay. 

«e Check thy rashness—O my comrade! 
On thy life no threats like this ; 
Thou shalt have of three fair sisters, 
Her who fairest, brightest is ; 

She shall be thy loving mistress ; 
She thy faithful wife shall be—” 

She shall never be my mistress, 
Never be a wife to me— 

T have lost that lovely maiden 
Whom I loved so tenderly. 


The following are taken from the Silva de Romances, published in 1644. 


Mientras duerme Ia nifia En el prado verde 
flores y rosas la nifa reposa 
acucenas, y lirios donde Manganares 


le hazen sombra. : sus arroyos brota. 


-1623..] Spanish Romances. 
No se mueve el. yiento, que son rayos bellos 
Tamas, ni tale Sus Ojos y boca. 
QUE ORL CARAS AOS Las aves no cantan 
le hazen sombra. 2 viendo tal gloria, 
E] sol Ja obedece que agucenas y lirios 
y su passo acorta hazen sombra. 


Si 4 do quieren reyes 


alla leyes van 
donde el rey a 
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Sylva de Romance, 1644, 


SHE SLEEPS. 


She sleeps ;—Amaryllis 
Midst flowerets is laid ; 
And roses and lilies 

Make the sweet shade: 


The maiden is sleeping, 
Where, through the green hills, 
Manzanares is creeping 

Along with his rills. 

Wake not, Amaryllis, 

Ye winds in the glade! 

Where roses and lilies 

Make the sweet shade. 


The sun, while upsoaring, 
Yet tarries awhile, 

The bright rays adoring 
Which stream from her smile. 


The wood-music still is 
To rouse her afraid, 
Where roses and lilies 
Make the sweet shade. 


mor quiere Esta ley adoro, 


ae s 
alla mi ley va. , de sus yetros duros 


Si amor es el rey 
4 quien todos 


devida obediencia, 


mi ley alla va 
Dele por tributo 


mis penas y afan, 


que no ay ley 


soy la piedra iman. 


dan - 
Leyes rigurosas, 


y de zelos ay, 
mas entre las leyes 
mi ley vale mas. 


mejor 


que la ley de amar. 
IF LAWS FULFIL A MONARCH’S WILL. 


If laws fulfil a monarch’s will— 

O how should I withstand, 

When sovereign love—from heaven above, 
Sends forth his high command. 


If all obey his royal sway, 

His rule from age to age ; 

O how should I his might deny, 

To honest vassalage ? 

No! to my king my faith shall bring 
A tribute of allegiance, 

For love’s bright law may surely draw 
Submission and obedience. 


If laws fulfil a monarch’s will, 
O how should I withstand, 
When sovereign love—from heaven above, 
Sende forth his Sas command. 
2 


que aunque presa esta 


Si a do quieren reyes, &c, 


Si a do quieren reyes, &c. 


Idem. 
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Within my soul, without controul, 

He rules; and though I wear 

His fettering chains—my heart maintains 
Unshaken fealty there. 


His laws are hard—but I regard 

His service far more free, 

Than license given, by earth or heaven, 
To wandering liberty. 

If laws fulfil a monarch’s will, 

O how should I withstand ; 

When sovereign love—from heaven above, 
Sends forth his proud command. 


Durmiése Cupido al son si a divertir dan lugar: 
de una fuente de cristal, durmiose Cupido, etc. 
que saltando bordava con perlas Cupido que esta zeloso 
blancas flores de un verde arraya. soiiando empeco 4 Horar, 
Mientras su madre le hazia porque amando es bien que lore 
para poder hazer mal, quien no recuerda jamas. 
nuevos hierros 4 las flechas, Cantavan los Ruysefores 
por estar tan botos ya. al son del claro cristal. 
Mirava entre los claveles, y el ayre va con las hojas 
y las perlas que le da Heuandoles el compas. 
prestadas la muda noche Consuelate pues que sabes 
para que se adorne mas. que no ay amor firme ya: 
Y como en nada no hallase y mientras cantava aquesto 
remedio para su mal, para alivio de su mal, 
diuirtido entre mil penas durmiose Cupido al son, etc. Idem. 


THE BOY-GOD SLEPT BY THE LULLABY. 
The boy-god slept by the lullaby 

Of chrystal streams, whose waters threw 
Bright pearls on flowers, that smilingly 
Upon the banks of emerald grew. 


And while he slept,—the careless child ! 
His mother stole his quiver full 

Of arrows, which she laughing filed, 
For use had made the arrows dull. 


She linger’d long amidst the flowers, 
Amidst the gems, which silent night 
Flings o’er this faéry world of ours, 
Making far brighter what is bright. 


She linger'd long, but sought in vain 
Balm er her silent secret wound, 

Yet smiled she oft in spite of pain, 

And seem’d to find what ne’er she found. 
Cupid slept by the lullaby, &c. 


And Cupid woke, for he had dream’d 
Of jealousy, and woke in tears ; 

Well might he weep, who never seem’d 
Lo feel for others’ woes or fears. 


The nightingale’s sweet music made 

A chorus with the silver rill, 

The rude winds with the foliage play’d. 
Watfting the leaves o’er vale and hill. 


O then console thee, gentle swain ! 
For love a treacherous child was aye, 
This was the solitary strain, ; 
“That once a lover's grief could stay. 
Cupid slept by the lullaby, &c. 
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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LLD. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


OrJohnson’s interview with George 
UL. I shall transcribe the account 
as given by Boswell; with which 
such pains were taken to make it 
accurate, that it was submitted be- 
fore publication for the inspection of 
the King, by one of his principal 
secretaries of state. 


In February, 1767, there happened one 
of the most remarkable incidents of John- 
son’s life, which gratified his monarchical 
enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate 
with all its circumstances, when requested 
by his friends. © This was his being ho- 
noured by a private conversation with his 
Majesty in the library at the Queen’s 
house. He had frequently visited those 
splendid rooms, and noble collection of 
books, which he used to say was more nu- 
merous and curious than he supposed any 
person could haye made in the time which 
the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, 
the librarian, took care that he should have 
every accommodation that could contribute 
to his ease and convenience, while indulg- 
ing his literary taste in that place: so that 
he had here a very agreeable resource at 
leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of 
his occasional visits, was pleased to signify 
a desire that he should be told when Dr. 
Johnson came next to the library. Ac- 
cordingly, the next time that Johnson did 
come, as soon as he was fairly engaged 
with a book, on which, whilé he sat by the 
fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard 
stole round to the apartment where the 
King wes, and, in obedience to his Majes- 
ty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. John- 
son was then in the library. His Majesty 
said he was at leisure, and would go to 
him: upon which Mr. Barnard took one 
of the candles that stood on the King’s ta- 
ble, and lighted his Majesty through a 
suite of rooms, till they came to a private 
door into the library, of which his Majesty 
had the key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard 
stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, 
who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, “‘ Sir, here is the King.” 
Johnson started up, and stood still. His 
Majesty approached him, and at once was 
courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that 
he understood he came sometimes to the 
library ; and then mentioning his having 
heard that the Doctor had been lately at 


Oxford, asked him if he was not fond of 
going thither. To which Johnson an- 
swered, that he was indeed fond of going 
to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise 
glad to come back again. The King then 
asked him what they were doing at Oxford. 
Johnson answered, he could not much 
commend their diligence, but that in some 
respects they were mended, for they had 
put their press under better regulations, 
and were at that time printing Polybius. 
He was then asked whether there were 
better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He answered, he believed the Bodleian was 
larger than any they had at Cambridge ; 
at the same time adding, ‘* I hope, whe~ 
ther we have more books or not than they 
have at Cambridge, we shall make as good 
use of them as they do.” Being asked 
whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library 
was the largest, he answered, ** All-Souls 
library is the largest we have, except the 
Bodleian.” ‘* Ay, (said the King,) that is 
the publick library.” 

His Majesty enquired if he was then 
writing any thing. He answered, he was 
not, for he had pretty well told the world 
what he knew, and must now read to ace 
quire more knowledge. The King, as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to 
rely on his own stores as an original writer, 
and to continue his labours, then said ‘* IE 
do not think you borrow much from any 
body.”” Johnson said, he thought he had 
already done his part as a writer. ‘ T 
should have thought so too, (said the 
King,) if you had not written so well.”.— 
Johnson observed to me, upon this, that 
‘* No man could have paid a handsomer 
compliment; and it was fit for a King to 
pay. It was decisive.” When asked by 
another friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
whether he made any reply to this high 
compliment, he answered, ‘* No, Sir. 
When the King had said it, it was to be 
so. It was not for me to bandy civilities 
with my Sovereign.”” Perhaps no man 
who had spent his whole life in courts could 
have shewn a more nice and dignified sense 
of true politeness than Johnson did in thie 
instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that 
he supposed he must have read a great 
deal ; Johnson answered, that he thought 
more than he read; that he had read a 
great deal in the early part of his life, but 
having fallen into ill health, he had not 
been able to read much, compared with 
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others: for instance, he said he had not 
read much, compared with Dr. Warburton. 
Upon which the King said, that he heard 
Dr. Warburton was a man of such general 
knowledge, that you could scarce talk with 
him on any subject on which he was not 
qualified to speak ; and that his learning 
resembled Garrick’s acting, in its univer- 
sality. His Majesty then talked of the 
controversy between Warburton and 
Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and 
asked Johnson what he thought of it. 
Johnson answered ‘* Warburton has most 
general, most scholastic learning ; Lowth 
is the more correct scholar. I donot know 
which of them calls names best.” The 
King was pleased to say he was of the 
same opinion; adding, ‘* You do not 
think then, Dr. Johnson, that there was 
much argument in the case.”” Johnson 
said, he did not think there was. ‘* Why, 
truly, (said the King,) when once it comes 
to calling names, argument is pretty swell 
at an end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what he 
thought of Lord Lyttelton’s history, which 
was then just published. Johnson said, he 
thought his style pretty good, but that he 
had blamed Henry the Second rather too 
much. ‘* Why, (said the King,) they sel- 
dom do these things by halves.’ ‘* No, 
Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to Kings.” 
But fearing to be misunderstood, he pro- 
ceeded to explain himself; and imme- 
diately subjoined, “* That for those who 
spoke worse of Kings than they deserved, 
he could find no excuse; but that he could 
more easily conceive how some might speak 
better of them than they deserved, without 
any ill intention; for, as Kings had much 
in their power. to give, those who were 
fayoured by them would frequently, from 
gratitude, exaggerate their praises: and as 
this proceeded from a good motive, it was 
certainly excusable, as far as errour could 
be excusable.” 

The King then asked him what he 
thought of Dr Hill. Johnson answered, 
that he was an ingenious man, but had no 
veracity ; and immediately mentioned, as 
an instance of it, an assertion of that 
writer, that he had seen objects magnified 
to a much greater degree by using three or 
four microscopes at a time than by using 
one. ‘ Now, (added Johnson,) every one 
acquainted with microscopes knows, that 
the more of them he looks through, the 
less the object will appear.” ‘* Why, (re- 
plied the King,) this is not only telling an 
untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if 
that be the case, every one who can look 
Sunngh @ microscope will be able to detect 
% T now, (said Johnson to his friends, 
when relating what had passed,) began to 
consider that I was depreciating this man 
in the estimation of his Sovereign, and 
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thought it was time for me to say some- 
thing that might be more favourable.” He 
added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, not- 
withstanding, a yery curious observer ; and 
if he would have been contented to tell the 
world no more than he knew, he might 
have been a very considerable man, and 
needed not to have recourse to such mean 
expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journ- 
als, mentioned particularly the ‘* Journal 
des Sayans,”’ and asked Johnson if it was 
well done. _ Johnson said, it was formerly 
Very well done, and gave some account of 
the persons who began it, and carried it on 
for some years: enlargmg at the same 
time, on the nature and use of such works. 
The King asked him if it was well done 
now. Johnson answered, he had no reason 
to think that it was. The King then 
asked him if there were any other literary 
journals published in this kingdom, except 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews ; andon 
being answered there was no other, his 
Majesty asked which of them was the best < 
Johnson answered, that the Monthly Re- 
view was done with most care, the Critical 
upon the best principles; adding that the 
authours of the Monthly Review were ene- 
mies to the Church. ‘This the King said 
he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the 
Philosophical Transactions, when Johnson 
observed that they had now a better method 
of arranging their materials than formerly. 
‘¢ Ay, (said the King,) they are obliged to 
Dr. Johnson for that ;” for his Majesty 
had heard and remembered the circums 
stance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have 
the literary biography of this country ably 
executed, and proposed to Dr. Johnson to 
undertake it. Johnson signified his readi- 
ness to comply with his Majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, 
Jolinson talked to his Majesty with pro~ 
found respect, but still in his firm manly 
manner, with a sonorous voice, and never 
in that subdued tone which is commonly. 
used at the levee and in the drawing-room. 
After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed 
himself highly pleased with his Majesty’s 


conversation, and gracious behaviour. He _ 


said to Mr. Barnard, “ Sir, they may talk 
of the King as they will; but he is the finest 
gentleman I have eyer seen.”” And he 
afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, 
‘¢ Sir, his manners are those of as fine a 
gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the 
Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” 
Nothing in this conversation be~ 
trays symptoms of that state which 
he complains of in his devotional re- 
cord (on the 2d of August, 1767) 
when he says that he had been dis- 
turbed and unsettled for a long time, 
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and had been without resolution to - 
apply to study or to business. Half 
of this year he passed at a distance 
from the metropolis, and chiefly at 
Lichfield, where he prayed fervently 
by the death-bed of the old servant 
of his family, Catherine Chambers, 
leaving her with a fond farewell, and 
many tears. There was no greater 
proof of the goodness of Johnson’s 
nature, than his attachment to his 
domestics. Soon after this he placed 
Francis Barber; a negro boy who 
waited on him, at a school in Hert- 
fordshire ; and, during his education 
there, encouraged him to good be- 
haviour by frequent and very kind 
letters. It is on such occasions that 
we are ready to allow the justice of 
Goldsmith’s vindication of his friend, 
that he had nothing of a bear but the 
skin. 

In the two succeeding years, he 
continued to labour under the same 
restlessness and anxiety; again 
sought for relief in a long visit to 
Oxford, and another to Brighthelm- 
stoné with the Thrales; and pro- 
duced nothing but a prologue to one 
of Goldsmith's comedies. 

The repeated expulsion of Wilkes 
from his seat, by a vote of the House 
of Commons, had (in 1770) thrown 
the nation into a ferment. Johnson 
was rouzed to take the side of the 
ministry; and endeavoured in a 
pampblet, called the False Alarm, as 
much by ridicule as by argument, to 
support a violent and arbitrary mea- 
sure. It appears both from his con- 
versation and his writings, that he 
thought there was.a point at which 
resistance might become justifiable ; 
and, surely it is more advisable to 
check the encroachments of power at 
their beginning, than to delay oppo- 
sition, till it cannot be resorted to 
without greater hazard to the public 
safety. The ministry were happily 
compelled to give way. ‘They were, 
however, glad to have so powerful 
an arm to fight their battles, and, in 
the next year (1771) employed him 
in a worthier cause. In his tract on 
the Falkland Islands, the materials 
for which were furnished him by Go- 
vernment, he appears to have much 
the better of the argument; for he 
has to show the folly of involving 
the nation in a war for a question- 
able right, and a possession of doubt- 
ful advantage ; but his invective a-« 
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gainst his opponents is very coarse ; 

he does not perform the work of dise 

section neatly: he mangles rather 

than cuts. When he applies the word 

gabble to the elocution of Chatham, 

we are tempted to compare him to 

one of the baser fowl, spoken of by 

an ancient poet, that clamour against, 
the bird of Jove. 

Not many copies of this pamphlet 
had been dispersed, when Lord North 
stopped the sale, and caused some 
alterations to be made, for reasons 
which the author did not himself dis- 
tinctly comprehend. Johnson’s own, 
opinion of these two political essays 
was, that there was a subtlety of 
disquisition in the first, that was 
worth all the fire of the second. 
When questioned by Boswell as to 
the truth of a report that they had 
obtained for him an addition to, his 
pension of 200/. a year, he. answered 
that, excepting what had been paid 
him by the booksellers, he had not 
got a farthing for them. 

About this time, there was a pro, 
ject for enabling him to take a more 
distinguished part in politics. The 
proposition for bringing him into the 
House of Commons came from 
Strahan the printer, who was himself 
one of the members; Boswell has 
preserved the letter, in which this 
zealous friend to Johnson represented. 
to one of the Secretaries of State 
the services which might reasonably 
be expected from his eloquence and 
fidelity. The reasons which rendered 
the application ineffectual have not 
been disclosed to us; but it may be 
questioned whether his powers of 
reasoning could have been readily 
called forth on a stage so different 
from any to which he had been 
hitherto accustomed; whether so 
late in life he could have obtained 
the habit of attending to speakers, 
sometimes dull, and sometimes per- 
plexed ; or whether that dictatorial 
manner which easily conquered op- 
position in a small circle, might not 
have been borne down by resent~ 
ment or scorn in a large and mixed 
assembly. Johnson would most wil- 
lingly have made the experiment; 
and when Reynolds repeated what 
Burke had said of him, that if he 
had come early into parliament, he 
would certainly have been the great~ 
est speaker that ever was there, ex- 
claimed, I should like to try my 
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hand now.” ‘That we may: proceed 
without interruption to the end of 
Johnson’s political career, it should 
here ‘be told that he published (in 
1774) a short pamphlet in support of 
his friend, Mr. Thrale, who at that 
time was one of the candidates in a 
contested election, and a zealous 
supporter of the government. But 
his devotion to the powers that be, 
never led him to so great lengths as 
in the following year (1775), when he 
wrote Taxation no Tyranny: an 
Answer to the Resolutions and Ad- 
dress of the American Congress. 
Now that we look back with impar- 
tiality and coolness to the subject of 
dispute between the mother country 
and her colonies, there are few, I 
believe, who do not acknowledge the 
Americans to have been driven into 
resistance by claims, which, if they 
were not palpably unlawful, were at 
least highly inexpedient and unjust. 
But Johnson was no statist. With 
the nature of man taken individually 
and in ‘the detail, he was well ac- 
quainted; but of men as incor- 
porated into society, of the relations 
between the governors and the go- 
verned, and of all the complicated 
interests of polity end of civil life, his 
knowledge was very limited. Bio- 
graphy was his favourite study ; his- 
tory, his aversion. Sooner than hear 
of the Punic war (says Murphy), 
he would be rude to the person that 
introduced the subject ; and, as he 
told Mr. Thrale, when a gentleman 
one day spoke to him at the club of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, he withdrew his 
attention, and thought about Tom 
Thumb. In his Taxation no Ty- 
ranny, having occasion to notice a 
reference made by the American 
Congress to a passage in Montes- 
quieu, he calls him in contempt the 
fanciful Montesquieu. Yet this is 
the man, of whom Burke, when his 
just horror of every thing fanciful in 
politics was at its height, has passed 
the noblest eulogium that one mo- 
dern has ever made on another, and 
which the reader will pardon me if 
in my veneration for a great name I 
place here as an antidote to the de- 
traction of Johnson. 


Place before your eyes such a man as 
Montesquieu. Think of a genius not 
born*in every country, or every time; a 
man gifted by nature with a penetrating 
aquiline eye; with a judgment prepared 
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with ‘the most extensive erudition ; with an 
herculean robustness of mind, and nerves 
not to be broken with labour ; a man who 
could spend twenty years in one pursuit. 
Think of a man, like the universal patri- 
arch in Milton (who had drawn up before 
him in his prophetic vision, the whole se- 
ries of the generations which were to issue 
from his loins), a man capable of placing 
in review, after having brought together, 
from the east, the west, the north, and the 
south, from the coarseness of the rudest 
barbarism, to the most refined and subtle 
civilization, all the schemes of government 
which had ever prevailed amongst man- 
kind, weighing, measuring, collating and 
comparing them all, joining fact with 
theory, and calling into council, upon all 
this infinite assemblage of things, all the 
speculations which have fatigued the un- 
derstandings of profound reasoners in all 
times! Let us then consider that all these 
were butsomany preparatory steps to qualify 
aman, and such a man, tinctured with no 
national prejudice, with no domestic affec- 
tion to admire, and to hold out to the ad- 
miration of mankind the constitution of 
England.— Appeal from the New to the 
Old Institutes, at the end. 


It is to be feared, that the diploma 
of Doctor of Laws, which was sent 
to Johnson in the same year (1775), 
at the recommendation of Lord 
North, at that time Chancellor of the 
University, and Prime Minister, was 
in some measure intended to be the 
reward of his obsequiousness. In 
this instrument, he is called, with an 
hyperbole of praise which the Uni- 
versity would perhaps now be more 
cautious of applying to any indi- 
vidual, ‘* In Literarum Republica 
Princeps jam et Primarius.” 

He had long meditated a visit to 
Scotland, in the company of Bos- 
well, and was, at length (in 1773), 
prevailed on to set out. Where he 
went, and what he saw and heard, is 
sufficiently known by the relation 
which he gave the world next year, 
in his Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland, and in his Letters to 
Mrs. Thrale. It cannot be said of 
him, as he has said of Gray, that 
whoever reads his narrative, wishes 
that to travel and to tell his travels 
had been more of his employment. 
He seems to have proceeded on his 
way, with the view of finding some- 
thing at every turn, on which to ex- 
ercise his powers of argument or of 
raillery. His mind is scarcely ever 
passive to the objects it encounters, 
but shapes them to its own moods. 
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After we lay down his book, little 
impression is left of the places 
through which he has passed, and a 
strong one of his own character. 
With his fellow-traveller, though 
kindness sometimes made him over- 
officious, he was so well pleased, as 
to project a voyage up the Baltic, 
and a visit to the northern countries 
of Europe, in his society. He had 
before indulged himself with a vi- 
sionary scheme of sailing to Iceland, 
with his friend Bathurst. In 1774, 
he went with the Thrales to the ex- 
tremity of North Wales. <A few 
trifling memoranda of this journey, 
which were found among his papers, 
have been lately published ; but, as 
he wrote to Boswell, he found the 
country so little different from Eng- 
land, that it offered nothing to the 
speculation of a traveller. Such was 
his apathy in a land 


Where each old poetic mountain 
_ _ Inspiration breathes around, 
_ Every shade and hallow‘d fountain 
Murmurs deep a solemn sound. 


In the following year Sabet he 
made his usual visit to the midland 
counties, and accompanied the 
Thrales in a tour to Paris, from 
whence they returned by the way of 
Rouen. This was the only time he 
was on the Continent. It is to be 
regretted that he left only some im- 
perfect notes of his journey; for 
there could scarcely have failed to 
be something that would have gra- 
tified’ our curiosity in his observa- 
tions on the manners of a foreign 
country. We find him in the next 
year (1776) removing from Johnson’s 
Court, No. 7, to Bolt Court, Fleet- 
street, No. 8; from whence at dif- 
ferent times he made excursions to 
Lichfield and Ashburne; to Bath, 
with the Thrales; and, in the au- 
tumn, to Brighthelmstone, where Mr. 
Thrale had a house. This gentle- 
man had, for some time, fed his ex- 
pectations with the prospect of a 
journey to Italy. “ A man,” said 
Johnson, “-who has not been in 
Italy, is always conscious of an in- 
feriority, from his not having seen 
what itis expected a man should see. 
The grand object of travelling is to 
see the shores of the Mediterranean. 
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All our religion, almost all our law, 
almost all our arts, almost all that 
sets us above savages, has come to 
us from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.” Much as he had set his 
heart on this journey, and magnifi- 
cent as his conceptions were of the 
promised Jand, he was employed 
with more advantage to his own 
country at home; for, at the soli- 
citation of the booksellers, he now 
(1777) undertook to write the Lives 
of the English Poets. The judicious 
selection of the facts which he re- 
lates, the vivacity of the narrative, 
the profoundness of the observations, 
and the terseness of the style, render 
this the most entertaining, as it is, 
perhaps, the most instructive of his 
works. [Ilis criticisms, indeed, often 
betray either the want of a natural 
perception for the higher beauties of 
poetry, or a taste unimproved by the 
diligent study of the most perfect 
models; yet they are always acute, 
lucid, and original. That his judg- 
ment is often warped by a political 
bias can scarcely be doubted; but 
there is no good reason to suspect 
that it is ever perverted by malevo- 
lence or envy. The booksellers left 
it to him to name his price, which he 
modestly fixed at 200 guineas; 
though, as Mr. Malone says, 1000 or 
1500 would have been readily given 
if he had asked it. As he proceeded, 
the work grew on his hands. In 
1781 it was completed ; and another 
100/. was voluntarily added to the 
sum which had been at-first agreed 
on. In the third edition, which was 
called for in 1783, he made several 
alterations and additions ; of which, 
to show the unreasonableness of mur- 
murs respecting improved editions, 
it is related in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary,* on the information of Mr. 
Nichols, that though they were 
printed separately, and offered gratis 
to the purchasers of the former edi- 
tions, scarcely a single copy was de- 
manded. 

This was the last of his literary 
labours ; nor do we hear ofhis writing 
any thing for the press in the mean- 
while, except such slight compo- 
sitions as a prologue for a comedy 
by Mr. Hugh Kelly, and a dedica- 
tion to the King of the Posthumous 
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Works of Pearce, Bishop of Ro- 


chester. 

His body was weighed down with 
disease, and his mind clouded with 
apprehensions of death. He sought 
for respite from these sufferings in 
the usual means—in short visits to 
his native place, or to Brighthelm- 
stone, and in the establishment of 
new clubs. In 1781, another of these 
societies was, by his desire, formed 
in the city. It was to meet at the 
Queen’s Arms, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; and his wish was, that no 
patriot should be admitted. He now 
returned to the use of wine, which, 
when he did take it, he swallowed 
greedily. 

About this time Mr. Thrale died, 
leaving Johnson one of his executors, 
with a legacy of 200/. ‘The death of 
Levett, in the same year, and of 
Miss Williams, in 1783, left him yet 
more lonely. A few months before 
the last of these deprivations befel 
him, he had a warning of his own 
dissolution, which he could not easily 
mistake. The night of the 16th of 
June, on which day he had been 
sitting for his picture, he perceived 
himself, soon after going to bed, to 
be seized with a sudden confusion 
and indistinctness in his head, which 
seemed to him to last about half a 
minute. His first fear was lest his 
intellect should be affected. Of this 
he made experiment, by turning into 
Latin verse a short prayer, which he 
had breathed out for the averting of 
that calamity. The lines were not 
good, but he knew that they were 
not so, and concluded his faculties to 
be unimpaired. Soon after he was 
conscious of having suffered a para~ 
lytic stroke, which had taken away 
his speech. <I had no pain,” he 
observed afterwards, “ and so little 
dejection in this dreadful state, that 
I wondered at my own apathy, and 
considered, that perhaps death itself, 
when it should come, would excite 
less horror than seems now to aitend 
it.’ In hopes of stimulating the 
vocal organs, he swallowed two 
drams, and agitated his body into 
violent motion, but it was to no pur- 
pose ; whereupon he returned to his 
bed, and, as he thought, fell asleep. 
In the morning, finding that he had 
the use of his hand, he was in the 
act of writing a note to his servant, 
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when the man entered. He then 
wrote a card to his friend and neigh= 
bour, Mr. Allen, the printer, but not 
without difficulty, his hand some= 
times, he knew not why, making a 
different letter from that which he 
intended. His next care was to ac~ 
quaint Dr. Taylor, his old school- 


fellow, and now a prebendary of 


Westminster, with his condition, and 
to desire he would come and bring 
Dr. Heberden with him. At the 
same time, he sent in for Dr. Brock- 
lesby, who was his near neighbour. 
The next day his speech*was re= 
stored, and he perceived no dete= 
rioration, either in his memory or 
understanding. In the following 
month, he was well enough to pass 
a week at Rochester, with Mr. Lang- 
ton, and to appear again at the Lite 
rary Club; and, at the end of Au< 
gust, to make a visit to Mr. Bowles, 
at Heale, near Salisbury, where he 
continued about three weeks. 

On his return to London, he was 
confined to the house by a fit of the 
gout, a disorder which had once at- 
tacked him, but with less violence, 
ten years before, and to which he 
was now reconciled, by being taught 
to consider it as an antagonist to the 
palsy. To this was added, a sarco- 
cele, which, as it threatened to ren- 
der excision necessary, caused him 
more uneasiness, though he looked 
forward to the operation with suffi- 
cient courage; but the complaint 
subsided of itself. ; 

When he was able to go about 
again, that society might be ensured 
to him at least three days in the 
week, another club was founded at 
the Essex Head, in Essex-street, 
where an old servant of Mr. Thrale’s 
was the landlord. ‘ Its principles 
(he said) were to be laid in fre- 
quency and frugality; and he drew 
up a set of rules, which he prefaced 
with two lines from a Sonnet of Mil- 
ton. 

To-day resolve deep thoughts with me to 
drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws.” 


The number was limited to twen- 
ty-four. Each member present en- 
gaged himself to spend at least six- 
pence ; and, to pay a forfeit of three- 
pence if hedid not attend. But even 
here, in the club-room, after his six 
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pence was dulylaid down, and the arm 
chair taken, there was no security for 
him against the intrusion of those ma- 
ladies which had so often assailed 
him. On the first night of meeting 
(13th of December, 1783) he was 
seized with a spasmodic asthma, and 
hardly made his way home to his 
own house, where the dropsy com- 
bined with asthma to hold him a 
prisoner for more than four months. 
An occurrence during his illness, 
which he mentioned to Boswell, de- 
serves notice, from the insight which 
it gives into his peculiar frame of 
mind. ‘“ He had shut himself up, 
and employed a day in particular ex- 
ercises of religion—fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer. On a sudden, he 
obtained extraordinary relief, for 
which he looked up to heaven with 
ateful devotion. He made no direct 
inference from the fact ; but from his 
manner of telling it,” adds Boswell, 
“ T could perceive that it appeared 
to him as something more than an 
incident in the common course of 
events.” Yet at this time, with all 
his aspirations after a state of greater 
perfectness, he was not able to bear 
the candour of Langton, who, when 
Johnson desired him to tell him sin- 
cerely wherein he had observed his 
life to be faulty, brought him a sheet 
of paper, on which were written 
many texts of Scripture, recommen- 
datory of Christian meekness. 

At the beginning of June, he had 
sufficiently rallied his strength to 
set out with Boswell, for Oxford, 
where he remained about a fort- 
night with Dr. Adams, the master 
of Pembroke, his old college. In 
his discourse, there was the same 
alternation of gloominess and gaiety, 
the same promptness of repartee, 
and keenness of sarcasm, as there 
had ever been. 

Several of his friends were now 
anxious that he should escape the 
rigour of an English winter by re- 
pairing to Italy, a measure which his 
physicians recommended, not very 
earnestly indeed, and more I think 
in compliance with his known wishes, 
than in expectation of much benefit 
to his health. It was thought re- 
uisite, however, that some addition 

uuld previously be made to his in- 
come, in order to his maintaining an 
appearance somewhat suitable to the 
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character’ which he had established 
throughout Europe by his writings. 
For this purpose, Boswell addressed 
an application to the ministry, 
through Lord Thurlow, who was 
then Chancellor. After some acci- 
dental delay, and some unsuccessful 
negociation on the part of Lord 
Thurlow, who was well disposed to 
befriend him, during which time 
Johnson was again buoyed up with 
the prospect of visiting Italy, an an- 
swer was returned which left him no 
reason to expect from Government 
any further assistance than that which 
he was then receiving in the pension 
already granted him. This refusal 
the Chancellor accompanied with a 
munificent offer of supply out of his 
own purse, which he endeavoured to 
convey in such a manner as should 
least alarm the independent spirit of 
Johnson. ‘ It would be a reflection 
on us all, ved Thurlow,) if such a 
man should perish for want of the 
means to take care of his health.” 
The abilities of Thurlow had always 
been held in high estimation by 
Johnson, who had been heard to say 
of him, “ I would prepare myself 
for no man in England but Lord 
Thurlow. When I am to meet with 
him, I should wish to know a day 
before.” One day, while this scheme 
was pending, Johnson being at the 
house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
overcome by the tenderness of his 
friends, and by the near view, as he 
thought, of this long-hoped Italian 
tour being effected, and exclaimed 
with much emotion, “ God bless you 
all ;” and then, after a short silence, 
again repeating the words in a form 
yet more solemn, was no longer able 
to command his feelings, but hurried 
away to regain his composure in so- 
litude. 

After all these efforts, Johnson was 
fated to disappointment; and the 
authors of his disappointment have 
incurred the sentence denounced on 
them by the humanity of Thurlow, 
In this, Dr. Brocklesby, the phy- 
sician, has no share; for by him a 
noble offer of 100/. a year was made 
to Johnson during his life. 

In the meantime he had paid the 
summer visit, which had now become 
almost an annual one to his daugh- 
ter-in-law, at Lichfield, from whence 
le made an excursion to Dr. Tay- 
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Yor’s, at Ashbourne, and to Chats- 
worth, still labouring under his 
asthma, but willing to believe that 
as Floyer, the celebrated physician 
of his native city, had been allowed to 
pant on till near ninety, so he might 
also yet pant on a little longer. 
Whilst he was on this journey, he 
translated an ode of Horace, and 
composed several prayers. As he 
passed through Birmingham and Ox- 
ford, he once more hailed his old 
schoolfellow Hector, and his fellow 
collegian, Adams. It is delightful 
to see early intimacies thus enduring 
through all the accidents of life, local 
attachments unsevered by time, and 
the old age and childhood of man 
bound together by these natural cha~ 
rities. ‘lhe same willow tree, which 
Johnson had known when a boy, was 
still his favourite, and still flourish- 
rishing im the meadow, near Lich- 
field. Hector (whom I can remem- 
ber several years after, a man of 
erect form, and grave deportment) 
still met him with the same, or per- 
haps more cordiality than in their 
first days ; and the virtues of Adams, 
which he had seen opening in their 
early promise, had now grown up to 
full maturity. To London he re- 
turned, only to prove that death was 
not the terrible thing which he had 
fancied it. He arrived there on the 
15th of November. In little more 
than a fortnight after, when Dr. 
Brocklesby (with whom three other 
eminent physicians, and a chirurgeon, 
were in the habit of attending him 
gratuitously) was paying him a 
morning visit, he said that he had 
been as a dying man all night, and 
then with much emphasis repeated 
the words of Macbeth: 


Canst thou not minister to a mind dis- 
eased 3 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 


To which Brocklesby promptly re- 
turned the answer, which is made by 
the doctor in that play, 


——Therein the patient 
Must minister unto himself. 


He now committed to the flames a 
large mass of papers, among which 
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were two 4to. volumes, containing a 
particular account of his life, from 
his earliest recollections. 

His few remaiming days were oc- 
casionally cheered by the presence of 
such men as have been collected a- 
bout a death-bed in few ages and 
countries of the’ world—Langton, 
Reynolds, Windham, and Burke. Of 
these, none was more attentive to 
him than Mr. Langton, of whom he 
had been heard to say I could almost 
wish “ anima mea sit cum Lang-= 
tono,” and whom he now addressed 
in the tender words of Tibullus, 


Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 


At another time, Burke, who was 
sitting with him in the company of 
four or five others, expressed his fear 
that so large a number might be o 
pressive to him. “ No, Sir,” said 
Johnson, “ it is not so; and I must 
be in a wretched state, indeed, when 
your company would not be a de- 
light to me.” Burke’s voice trem- 
bled, when he replied, “* My dear 
Sir, you have always been too good 
to me.” These were the last words 
that passed between them. Mr. 
Windham haying settled a pillow for 
him, he thanked him for his kindness. 


This will do (said he,) all that a pil- 
low can do. Of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
he made three requests, which were rea- 
dily granted ; to forgive him thirty pounds 
which he had borrowed of him ; to read 
the Bible ; and never to use his pencil on a 
Sunday. The church service was free 
quently read to him by some clergyman of 
his acquaintance. On one of these occa- 
sions, when Mr. Nichols was present, he 
cried out to Mr. Hoole, who was reading 
the Litany, ‘* Louder, my dear Sir, louder, 
I entreat you, or you pray in vain;” and 
when the service was done, he turned to a 
lady who had come to pray with him, and 
said to her with much earnestness, ‘* I 
thank you, Madam, very heartily, for your 
kindness in joining me in this solemn ser- 
vice. Live well, I conjure you, and you 
will not feel the compunction at the last 
which I now feel.” : 


He entreated Dr. Brocklesby to 
dismiss any vain speculative opi- 
nions that he might entertain, and to 
settle his mind on the great truths of 
Christianity. He then insisted on his 
writing down the purport of their 
conversation ; and when he had done, 
made him affix his signature to the 
paper, and urged him to keep it-for 
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the remainder of his life. The fol- 
lowing is the account communicated 
to Boswell by this affectionate phy- 
sician, who was very free from any 
suspicion of fanaticism, as indeed is 
wvell shown by Johnson’s discourse 
with him. 

« For some time before his death, 
all his fears were calmed and ab- 
sorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and pro- 
pitiation of Jesus Christ.” “ He 
talked often to me about the neces- 
sity of faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, 
as necessary Beyond all good works 
whatever, for the salvation of man- 
kind.” ‘He pressed me to study Dr. 
Clarke, and to read his Sermons. I 
asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, 
an Arian. *‘ Because (said he) he is 
fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice.’ ” 
This was the more remarkable, be- 
cause his prejudice against Clarke, 
on account of the Arianism imputed 
to him, had formerly been so strong, 
that he made it a rule not to admit 
his name into his Dictionary. 

He desired Dr. Brocklesby to tell 
him whether he could recover, charg- 
ing him to give a direct answer. 
The Doctor having first asked whe- 
ther he could bear to hear the whole 
truth, told him that without a mira- 
cle he could not recover. ‘ Then,” 
said Johnson, “‘ I will take no more 
physic, nor even opiates ; for I have 
prayed that I may render up my soul 
to God unclouded.” He not only kept 
this resolution, but abstained from 
all food, excepting such as was of the 
weakest kind. When Mr. Windham 
pressed him to take something more 
generous, lest too poor a diet should 

roduce the very effects which he 

iteadeds « 1 will take any thing,” 
said he, “ but inebriating suste- 
nance.” 

Mr. Strahan, the clergyman, who 
administered to him the comforts of 
religion, affirmed that after having 
been much agitated, he became tran- 
quil, and continued so to the last. 

On the eighth and ninth of De- 
cember, he made his will, by which 
he bequeathed the chief of his pro- 
perty to Francis Barber, his negro 
servant. The value of this legacy is 
estimated by Sir John Hawkins, at 
near 1500/. From this time he lan- 
guished on till the twelfth. That 
night his bodily uneasiness increased ; 
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his attendants assisted him every 
hour to raise himself in his bed, and 
move his legs, which were in much 
pain ; each time he prayed fervently ; 
the only support he took was cyder 
and water. He said he was pre- 
pared, but the time to his dissolution 
seemed long. At six in the morning 
he inquired the hour; and, being 
told, observed that all went on regu- 
larly, and that he had but a few 
hours to live. In two hours after, he 
ordered his servant to bring him a 
drawer out of which he chose one 
lancet, from among some others, and 
pierced his legs ; and then seizing a 
pair of scissars that lay near him, 
plunged them into both his calves, 
no doubt with the hopes of easing 
them of the water; for he had often 
reproached his medical attendants 
with want of courage in not scarify- 
ing them more deeply. At ten he 
dismissed Mr. Windham’s servant, 
who was one of those that had sat 
up with him, thanking him, and de- 
siring him to bear his remembrance 
to his master. Afterwards a Miss 
Morris, the daughter of one of his 
friends, came into the room to beg 
his blessing; of which, being in- 
formed by his servant Francis, he 
turned round in his béd, and said to 
her, “ God bless you, my dear.” 
About seven in the evening he ex- 
pired so quietly, that those about 
him did not perceive his departure. 
His body being opened, two of the 
valves of the aorta were found to be 
ossified ; the air cells of the Jungs 
unusually distended ; one of the kid-, 
neys consumed, and the liver schir- 
rous. . A stone, as large as a common 
gooseberry, was in the gall-bladder. | 

On the 20th of December, he was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, un- 
der a blue flag-stone, which bears 
this inscription. 

Samuel Johnson, LLD. 
O iit XIU. die Decembris, 
Auuno Domini 
MDCCLXXXIV. 
étatis sue LXXV. 

He was attended to his grave by 
many of his friends, particularly such 
members of the Literary Club as 
were then in London ; the pall being 
borne by Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Windham, Langton, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and Colman. Monuments 
have been erected to his memory, in 
the cathedrals of Lichfield and St. 
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(Aug. 


of his statue, by Bacon, larger than gorical and historieal; with references to 


life, with an epitaph from the pen of the poets. 


Dr. Parr. 
x A—a 
Sanineli Johnson 
Grammatico et Critico 
See Anglicorum litterate perito 
‘oete Iuminibus sententiarum 
Et ponderibus yerborum admirabili 
fagistro virtutis gravissimo 
Homini optimo et singularis exempli. 


Qui vixit ann. Ixxy. Mens. il. Dieb. xiiiil. 
Decessit idib. Dec. ann. Christ. clo. locc. Ixxxilil. 
Sepult. in AED, Sanct, Petr, Westmonasteriens, 
xiil, Kal, Januar. Ann. Christ. clo locc, Ixxxy. 
Amici et Sodales Litterarii 
Pecunia Conlata 
H. M. Faciund. Curaver. 

In the hand there is a scroll, with 
the following inscription : 
ENMAKAPESSITIONQANTAZIOD 


EIHAMOIBH. 


Besides the numerous and various 
works which he executed, he had, at 
different times, formed schemes of a 

reat many more, of which the fol- 

owing catalogue was given by him 

to Mr. Langton, and by that gentle- 

man presented to his Majesty. 
Divinity. 

A small Book of Precepts and Direc- 
tions for Piety ; the hint taken from the 
directions in Morton’s exercise. 
Philosophy, History, and Literature in 

general. 

History of Criticism, as it relates to 
judging of authors, from Aristotle to the 
present age. An account of the rise and 
improvements of that art: of the different 
opinions of authors, ancient and modern. 

Translation of the History of Herodian. 

New Edition of Fairfax’s Translation of 
Tasso, with notes, glossary, &c. 

Chaucer, a new edition of him, from 
manuscripts and old editions, with various 
readings, conjectures, remarks on his lan- 
guage, and the changes it had undergone 
from the earliest times to his age, and from 
his to the present ; with notes, explanatory 
of customs, &c. and references to Boccace, 
and other authors, from whom he has bor- 
rowed, with an account of the liberties he 
has taken in telling the stories; his life, 
and an exact etymological glossary. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, a translation of it 
into English. 

A Collection of Letters, translated from 
the modern writers, with some account of 
the several authors. 

Oldham’s Poems, with notes, historical 
and critical. 

Roseommon’s Poems, with notes. 

Lives of the Philosophers, written with 
a polite air, in such a manner as may di- 
vert as well as instruct. 

History of the Heathen Mythology, 


été *. 

History of the State of Venice, in a 
compendious manner. (Rat 

Aristotle’s Ethics, an English translation 
of them, with notes. ot 

Geographical Dictionary, from the French. 

Hierocles upon Pythagoras, translated 
into English, perhaps with notes. This is 
done by Norris. ae 

A Book of Letters, upon all kinds of 
subjects. ae 

Claudian, a new edition of his works, 
“ cum notis variorum,”’ in the manner of 
Burman. an 

Tully’s Tusculan Questions, a . 
tion of them. we) Sy : 

Tully’s De Naturi Deorum, a transla. 
tion of those books. fe: 

Benzo’s New History of the New World, 
to be translated. 5 

Machiavel’s History of Florence, to be 
translated. 

History of the Revival of Learning in 
Europe, containing an account of whatever 
contributed to the restoration of literature ; 
such as controyersies, printing, the de- 
struction of the Greek empire, the encou- 
ragement of great men, with the lives of 
the most eminent patrons, and most emi. 
nent early professors of all kinds of learn- 
ing in different countries. 

A Body of Chronology, in verse, with 
historical notes. 

A Table of the Spectators, Tatlers, and 
Guardians, distinguished by figures into six 
degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. 

A Collection of Letters from English 
Authors, with a preface, giving some ac- 
count of the writers; with reasons for se- 
lection, and criticism upon styles; remarks 
on each letter, if needful. 

A Collection of Proverbs from various 
languages.—Jan. 6—53. j 

A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in 
imitation of Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. — March,—52. 7 . 

A Collection of Stories and Examples, 
like those of Valerius Maximus.—Jan. 10, 
—53. 

From lian, a volume of select Stories, 
perhaps from others.—Jan. 28,—53. 

Collection of ‘Travels, Voyages, Adven- 
tures, and Descriptions of Countries. 

Dictionary of Ancient History and My- 
thology. . 

"Treatise on the Study of Polite Litera. 
ture, containing the history of learning, 
directions for editions, commentaries, &c. 

Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, 
after the manner of Bruyere, collected out 
of ancient authors, particularly the Greek, 
with Apophthegms. 

Classical Miscellanies, select translations 
from ancient Greek and Latin authors. 
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Lives of Mlustrious Persons, as well of 
the active as the learned, in imitation of 
Plutarch. ; 
_ Judgment of the learned upon English 
authors. 

Poetical Dictionary of the English 
Tongue. 

Considerations upon the Present State of 
London. 

Collection of Epigrams, with notes and 
observations. 

Observations on the English Language, 
relating to words, phrases, and modes of 


- Minutie Literariw; miscellaneous re- 
flections, criticisms, emendations, notes. 
- History of the Constitution. 

Comparison of Philosophical and Chris- 
tian Morality, by sentences collected from 
the moralists and fathers. 

_ Plutarch’s Lives, in English, with notes. 

Poetry, and Works of Imagination. 

Hymn to Ignorance. 

The Palace of Sloth, a vision. 

_ Coluthus, to be translated. 
' Prejudice, a poetical essay. 
The Palace of Nonsense, a vision. 
Tn his last illness, he told Mr. Ni- 
hols * that he had thoughts of trans- 
lating Thuanus, and when that wor- 
thy man (in whom he had begun to 
ace much confidence) suggested to 

im that he would be better employ- 
ed in writing a Life of Spenser, by 
which he might gratify the King, 
who was known to be fond of that 
poet, he replied that he would readily 

oit if he could obtain any new ma- 
terials. 

His stature was unusually high, 
and his person large and well-pro- 
portioned, but he was rendered un- 
couth in his appearance by the scars 
which his scrophulous disease had 
impressed upon him, by convulsive 
motions, and by the slovenliness of 
his garb. His eyes, of which the 
sight was very imperfect, were of a 
light grey colour, yet had withal a 
wildness and penetration, and at 
times a fierceness of expression, that 
could not be encountered without a 
sensation of fear. He had a strange 
way of making inarticulate sounds, or 
of routtering to himself in a voice loud 
enough to be overheard, what was 
passing in his thoughts, when in com- 
pany. Thus, one day, when he was 
on a visit to Davies the bookseller, 
whose pretty wife is spoken of by 
Churchill, he was heard repeating 
part of the Lord’s Prayer, and, on 
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his saying, lead us not into tempta- 
tion, Davies tured round, and whis- 
pered his wife, “ You are the occa- 
sion of this, my dear.” 

It is said by Boswell, that < his 
temperament was so morbid, that he 
never knew the natural joy of a free 
and vigorous use of his limbs: when 
he walked, it was the struggling gait 
of one in fetters; when he rode, he 
had no command or direction of his 
horse, but was carried as if in a bal- 
loon.” His daily habits were ex- 
ceedingly irregular; he took his 
meals at unusual hours; and either 
ate voraciously, or abstained rigor- 
ously. He studied by fits and starts ; 
but when he did read, it was with such 
rapidity and eagerness, that, as some 
one said, it seemed as if he would 
tear out the heart of the book he was 
upon. He could with difficulty be- 
lieve any one who spoke of having 
read any book from the beginning to 
the end. His mode of composition 
was in like manner vigorous and 
hasty ; though his sentences have all 
the appearance of being measured ; 
but it was his custom to speak no 
less than to write with a studious at- 
tention to the numerousness of his 
phrase, so that he was enabled to do 
that by habit which others usually 
accomplish by a particular effort. 

In matters of fact, his regard to 
truth was so punctilious, that it was 
observed he always talked as if he 
was talking upon oath; and he was 
desirous of exacting the same pre- 
ciseness from those over whom he 
had authority or influence. He had, 
however, a practice that was not en- 
tirely consistent with this love of ve- 
racity ; for he would sometimes de- 
fend that side of a question, which 
he thought wrong, because it afford- 
ed him a more favourable opportu- 
nity of exhibiting his reasoning or 
his wit. Thus when he began, 
© Why, Sir, as to the good or evil of 
card-playing ;’ Garrick would make 
this arch comment on his proem}3 
© Now he is considering which side he 
shall take.” It may be urged that his 
hearers were aware of this propen- 
sity which he had 

—— To make the worse appear 
The better argument, 
and were therefore in no danger of 
being misled by it. But an excuse 


* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 532. 
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of the same kind will serve for the 
common liar, that he is known, and 
therefore disbelieved. It behoved 
him to be the more scrupulous in 
this particular, because he knew that 
Boswell took minutes of his ordinary 
conversation. Some of his idle so- 
phisms, which thus became current, 
have, I fear, led to serious mischief ; 
such as the opinion that an author 
may be at liberty to deny his having 
written a book to which he has not 
affixed his name ; his extenuation of 
incontinence in the master of a fa- 
mily, and the gloss he put on the 
crime of covetousness; which last 
error was not confined to his conver- 
sation, but mingled itself with his 
writings, though no one could well be 
freer from any taint of the vice in his 
own life. Many a man may have in- 
dulged his inclinations to evil with 
much less compunction, while he has 
imagined himself sheltered under the 
sanction of the moralist who watches 
one side of the entrance into the nave 
of St. Paul’s. 

There was, in his mind, a strange 
mixture of credulity and doubtful- 
ness. He did not disbelieve either in 
the existence of ghosts, or in the 
possibility of commuting other me- 
tals into gold; but was very slow to 
credit any fact that was at all extra- 
ordinary. He would tell of Cave’s 
having seen an apparition, without 
much apparent doubt; and, with 
more certainty, of his having been 
himself addressed by the voice of his 
absent mother. The deception prac- 
tised by the girl, in Cock Lane, who 
was a ventriloquist, is well known to 
have wrought on him so success- 
fully, as to make him go and watch 
in the church, where she pretended 
the spirit of a young woman to be, 
which had disclosed to her the man- 
ner of its having been violently se- 
parated from the body. On this oc- 
casion, Boswell endeavours in vain 
to clear him from the imputation of 
a weakness, which was but too 
agreeable to the rest of his charac- 
ter. Yet on Hume’s argument a- 
gainst miracles, that it is more pro- 
bable witnesses should lie or be mis- 
taken than that they should happen, 
he remarked, as I think, very judi- 
ciously, that Hume, taking the pro- 
position simply, is right ; but that the 
Christian revelation is not proved by 
the miracles alone, but as they are 
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connected with prophecies, and with 
the doctrines in confirmation of 
which the miracles were wrought. — 

He was devout, moral, and hu- 
mane; frequent and earnest in his 
petitions for the divine succour, 
anxious to sublime his nature by 
disengaging it from worldly soil, and 
prompt to sympathise with the sor- 
rows, and out of his scanty means to 
relieve the necessities, of others; but 
such is the imperfection of man, that 
his piety was apt to degenerate into 
superstition ; his abstinence yielded 
to slight temptations, and his charity 
was often not proof against a dis- 
crepancy of opinion either in politics 
or literature. wt 

Among his friends, Beauclerk 
seems most to have engaged his 
love, Langton his respect, and Burke 
his admiration. The first was con- 
spicuous for wit, liveliness of feel- 
ings, and gaiety ; the next for recti- 
tude of conduct, piety, and learning ; 
the last for knowledge, sagacity, and 
eloquence. His praise of Reynolds, 
that he was the most invulnerable of 
men, one of whom, if he had a quar- 
rel with him, he should find it the 
most difficult to say any ill, was 
praise rather of the negative kind. 
The younger Warton, he contrived 
to alienate from him, as is related in 
the life of that poet. There was, in- 
deed, an entire harmony in their po- 
litical principles; but questions of 
literature touch an author yet more 
sensibly than those of state; and the 
«idem sentire de republica,” was an 
imperfect bond of amity between 
men who appreciated so differently 
the Comus and Lycidas of Milton, 
and the Bucolics of Theocritus. To 
Savage and Goldsmith he was at- 
tached by similarity of fortunes and 
pursuits. A yet closer bond of sym- 
pathy united him with Collins, as 
the reader will see in the following 
extracts from letters which he wrote 
to Dr. Warton. 


How little can we exult in any intellec- 
tual powers or literary attainments, when 
we see the fate of poor Collins. I knew 
him a few years ago, full of hopes and full 
of projects, versed in many languages, high 
tn fancy, and strong in retention. i 
busy and forcible mind is now under the 
government of those who lately would not 
have been able to comprehend the least and 
most narrow of its designs.—March 8, 
1754. 
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_ Poor dear Collins. Lect me know whe- 
ther you think it would give him pleasure 
that t should write to him. I have often 
been near his state, and therefore have it 
in great commiseration. “ “ * * * 
~ What becomes of poor dear Collins? I 
wrote him a letter which he never answer- 
ed. I suppose writing is very troublesome 
to him. ‘That man is no common loss. 
The moralists all talk of the uncertainty 
of fortune, and the transitoriness of beau- 
; but it is yet more dreadful to consider 
Ses the powers of the mind are equally 
liable to change, that understanding may 
make its appearance, and depart, that it 
may blaze and expire—April 15, 1756.* 


Difference of opinion respecting 
the American war did not separate 
him from Burke and Fox ; and when 
the nation was afterwards divided 
by the struggle between the court 
and populace on one side and the 
aristocracy on the other, though his 
principles determined him .to that 
party in which he found the person 
though perhaps not the interests of 
his sovereign, yet his affections con- 
tinued with the great leader in the 
House of Commons, who was oppos- 
ed toit. “I am,” said he, “for the 
King against Fox; but I am for Fox 
against Pitt. ‘The King is my mas- 
ter; but I do not know Pitt; and 
Fox is my friend;” and to Burke, 
when he was a candidate for a seat 
in the new Parliament, he wished, as 
he told him with a smile, “ all the 
success that an honest man could 
wish him.” Even towards Wilkes 
his asperity was softened down into 
good humour by their meeting toge- 
ther over a plentiful table at the house 
of Dilly the bookseller. 

When he had offended any by con- 
tradiction or rudeness, it was seldom 
long before he sought to be recon- 
ciled and forgiven. But though his 
private enmities were easily appeas- 
ed, yet where he considered the cause 
of truth to be concerned, his resent- 
ment was vehement and unrelenting. 
That imposture, particularly, which 
he with good reason supposed Mac- 
pherson to have practised on the 
world with respect to the poems of 
Ossian, provoked him to vengeance, 
such as the occasion seemed hardly 
to demand. 

Of his dry pleasantry in conversa- 
tion there are many instances re- 
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corded. When one of his acquaint- 
ances had {introduced him to his bro- 
ther, at the same time telling him 
that he would find him become very 
agreeable after he had been some 
time in his company, he replied, 
«Sir, I can wait.” To a stupid 
justice of the peace, who had wearied 
him with a long account of his 
having caused four convicts to be 
condemned to transportation, he an- 
swered, “I heartily wish I were a 
fifth ;” a repartee that calls to our 
mind Horace’s answer to the imper- 
tinent fellow : 
Omnes composui; Felices ! nunc ego resto. 
A physician endeayouring to bring 
to his recollection that he had been 
in his company once before, mention- 
ed among other circumstances his 
having that day worn so fine a coat, 
that it could not but have attracted 
his notice. Sir,” said Johnson, 
«had you been dipped in Pactolus, 


I should not have noticed you.” He 


could on occasion be more polite and 
complimentary. When Mrs. Siddons, 
with whom, in a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, he expressed himself highly 
pleased, paid him a visit, there hap- 
pened not to be any chair ready for 
her. “ Madam,” said he, “ youwho 
so often occasion the want of seats 
to others will the more readily excuse 
the want of one yourself.” 

His scholarship was rather various 
than accurate or profound. Yet Dr. 
Burney, the younger, supposed him 
capable of giving a Greek word for 
almost every English one. Romances 
were always a favourite kind of read- 
ing withhim. Felixmarte of Hirca- 
nia was his regular study during part 
of a summer which he spent in the 
country at the parsonage-house of 
Dr. Perey. On a journey to Derby- 
shire, when he had in view his Italian 
expedition, he took with him I] Pa- 
lermino d’Inghilterra, to refresh his 
knowledge of the language. ‘To this 
taste he had been heard to impute his 
unsettled disposition, and his averse~ 
ness from the choice of any profession. 
One of the most singular qualities of 
his mind was the rapidity with which 
it was able to seize and master al- 
most any subject, however abstruse 
or novel, that was offered to its spe- 
culation. ‘To this quickness of ap- 
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prehension was joined an extraordi- 
nary power of memory, so that he 
was able to recal at pleasure most 
passages of a book, which had once 
strongly impressed him. In his sixty- 
fourth year, he attempted to acquire 
the low Dutch language. He hada 
perpetual thirst of knowledge; and 
six months before his death request- 
ed Doctor Burney to teach him the 
scale of music. ‘* Teach me,” said 
Johnson to him, at least, the “ alpha- 
het of your language.” What he 
knew he loved to communicate. Ac- 
cording to that description of the stu- 
dent in Chaucer, 


Gladly would he teach, and gladly learn. 


These endowments were accompa- 
nied by a copiousness of words, in 
which it would be difficult to name 
any writer except Barrow that has 
surpassed him. Yet his prose style 
is very far from affording a model 
that can safely be proposed for our 
imitation. He seems to exert his 
powers of intellect and of language 
indiscriminately,and with equal effort, 
on the smallest and the most impor- 
tant occasions; and the effect is 
something similar to that of a Chinese 
painting, in which, though all the 
objects separately taken are accu- 
rately described, yet the whole is en- 
tirely wanting in a proper relief of 
perspective. What is observed by 
Milton of the conduct of life, may be 
applied to composition, ‘ that there 
is a scale of higher and lower duties,”, 
and he who confuses it will infalli- 
bly fall short of that proportion which 
is necessary to excellence no less in 
matters of taste than of morals. 

He was more intent in balancing 
the period, than in developing the 
thought or image that was present to 
his mind. Sometimes we find that 
he multiplies words without amplify-~ 
ing the sense, and that the ear is gra- 
tified at the expense of the under- 
standing. This is more particularly 
the case in the Ramblers, which be- 
ing called for at short and stated in- 
tervals, were sometimes composed in 
such haste, that he had not leisure 
even to read them before they were 
printed ; nor can we wonder at the 
dissatisfaction he expressed some, 
years after, when he exclaimed that, 
he thought they had been better. In 
the Idler there is more brevity, and 
consequently more compression. 
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When Johnson trusts to his own 
strong understanding in a matter of 
which he has the full command, and 
does not aim at setting it off by fu- 
tile decorations, he is always respect= 
able, and sometimes great. Butwhen 
he attempts the ornamental, he is 
heavy and inelegant; and the awk- 
wardness of his efforts is more pers 
eeptible from the hugeness of the 


body that is putin motion to produce ~ 


them. He is like the animal whom 
Milton describes as making sport 
for our first parents in Paradise— 


Th’ unwieldy elephant, . 
To make them mirth, used all his might. . 


It isa good beast for carrying a bur= 
den or trampling down a foe, but @ 
very indifferent one at a lavolta or a 
coranto. ei 

His swelling style is readily coun- 
terfeited. Our common advertise- 
ments have amply revenged them- 
selves for his ridicule of their large 
promises in the Idler, by clothing: 
those promises in language as mag= 
nificent as his own. It is much less. 
easy to catch the subtle graces of, 
Addison. At the conclusion of the 
Rambler he boasts that “ he has la~ 
boured to refine our language to 
grammatical purity, and to clear it 
from colloquial barbarisms, licentious 
idioms, and irregular combinations.” 

The result of his labour is awk- 
ward stateliness and irksome unifor-. 
mity. In his dread of incongruous 
idioms he writes almost without any” 
idiom at all. ; 

He has sometimes been considered. 
as having innoyated on our tongue, 
by introducing big words into it from 
the Latin; but he commonly does no. 
more than revive terms which had- 
been employed by our old writers and. 
afterwards fallen into disuse; nor 
does he, like them, employ even these. 
terms in senses which scholars only, 
would be likely to understand. . ; 

At the time of writing the Dic- 
tionary, he had anotion that our lan- 
guage “ for almost a century had 
been departing from its original Teu- 
tonic character, and deviating toward. 
a Gallic structure and phraseology, 
from which it ought to be our endea= 
vour to recalit by making our ancient 
volumes the ground-work of style,. 
admitting among the additions of 
later times, only such as may supply 
real deficiencies, such as are readily 
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adopted by the genius of our tongue, 
and incorporate easily with our native 
idiom.” But a little reflection will 
show us the vanity of this attempt. 
Since the age of Chaucer, at least, 
at is for more than 400 years, our 
janguage has been increased by con- 
tinual transfusions from the French. 
‘To these have been added, from time 
to time, similar accessions from other 
languages, both ancient and modern. 
hus a copiousness and a flexibility, 
which in the instance of the Greek 
seem to have arisen out of that sub- 
tilty of intellect which gave birth to 
endless subdivision and distinction, 
have been in some measure com- 
pensated in our own by the influxes 
which it has received from the lan- 
guages of many other people; and 
haye been yet further improved 
by that liberty which it is. to be 
hoped we shall always retain, each 
man, of speaking his thoughts after 
his own guise, without too much re- 
gard to any set mode or fashion. 

He had before said, in this same 
preface, that * our knowledge of the 
northern literature is so scanty, that 
of words undoubtedly Teutonic the 
original is not always to be found in 
any ancient language ; and I have 
therefore,” he adds, “ inserted Dutch 
or German substitutes, which I consi- 
der not as radical, but parallel ; not as 
the parents, but sisters of the Eng- 
lish” And in his history of the 
English Janguage, speaking of our 
Saxon ancestors, to whom we must, I 
suppose, go for that Teutonic origi- 
nal which he so strongly recommends, 
he observes that, “ their speech hav- 
ing been always cursory and extem- 
poraneous, must have been artless 
and unconnected, without any modes 
of transition or involution of clauses, 
which abruptness and inconnection 
may be found even in their later writ- 
ings.” Of the additions which have 
since been made to this our original 
focare who shall say what ought to 

e rejected, and what retained ? who 
shall say what deficiencies are real, 
and what imaginary? what the ge- 
nius of our tongue may admit of, 
and what it must refuse? and in a 
word, what that native idiom is, a 
coalition with which is to be thus 
studiously consulted ? 

Throughout his Lives of the Poets, 
he constantly betrays a want of re- 


lish for the more abstracted graces of 
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the art. When strong sense and 
reasoning were to be judged of, these 
he was able to appreciate justly. 
When the passions or’characters were 
described, he could to a certain ex- 
tent decide whether they were de- 
scribed truly or no. But as far as 
poetry has relation to the kindred 
arts of music and painting, to both 
of which he was confessedly insensi- 
ble, it could not be expected that he 
should have much perception of its 
excellences. Of statuary, he said that 
its value was owing to its difficulty; 
and that a fellow will hack half a 
year at a block of marble to make 
something in stone that nearly re- 
sembles a man. What shall be 
thought of his assertion, that before 
the time of Dryden there was no 
poetical diction, no system of words 
at once refined from the grossness of 
domestic use, and free from the 
harshness of terms appropriated to 
particular arts, and “that words too 
familiar,or too remote, defeat the pur- 
pose of apoet?” It might with more 
show of reason be affirmed, that in 
proportion as our writers have adopt- 
ed such a system as he speaks of, and 
have rejected words for no other 
cause than that they were too fami- 
liar or too remote, we have been re- 
ceding from the proper language of 
poetry. One of the chief ornaments, 
or, more properly speaking, the con- 
stituents of poetical language, is the 
use of metaphors; and metaphors 
never find their way to the mind 
more readily, or affect it more power- 
fully, than when they are clothed in 
familiar words. Even a naked senti- 
ment will lose none of its force from 
being conveyed in the most homely 
terms which our mother tongue can 
afford. They are the sounds which 
we have been used to from our in- 
fancy, which have been early con- 
nected with our hopes and fears, and 
still continue to meet us in our own 
homes and by our firesides, that will 
most certainly awaken those feelings 
with which the poet is chiefly con- 
cerned. As for the terms which 
Johnson calls remote, if I understand 
him rightly, they too may be employ- 
ed occasionally, either when the at- 
tention is to be roused by something 
unusual, or for the sake of harmony ; 
or it may be for no other reason than 
because the poet chooses thus to di- 
versify his diction, so as to give 2 
N2 
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stronger relief to that which is fami- 
liar and common by the juxtaposition 
of its contrary. Of this there can be 
no doubt, that, whoever lays down 
such arbitrary rules as Johnson has 
here prescribed, will find himself 
mocked at every turn by the power 
of genius, which meets with nothing 
in art or nature that it cannot con- 
vert to its own use, and which de- 
lights to produce the greatest effects 
by means apparently the most in- 
adequate. 

He particularly valued himself on 
the Life of Cowley, for the sake of 
those observations which he had 
introduced into it on the metaphysi- 
cal poets. Here he has mistaken 
the character of Marino, whom he 
supposes to be at the head of them. 
Marino abounds in puerile conceits ; 
but they are not far-fetched, like those 
of Donne and Cowley ; they gene- 
rally lie on the surface, and often con- 
sist of nothing more than a mere 
play upon words; so that, if to 
be a punster is to be a metaphysi- 
cian, Marinois a poetical Heraclitus. 
But Johnson had caught the cant of 
the age in which it was usual to de- 
signate almost any thing absurd or 
extravagant by the name of metaphy- 
sical. 

It is difficult to suppose that he 
had read some of the works on which 
he passes a summary sentence. The 
comedy of Love’s Riddle, which he 
says, “ adds little to the wonders of 
Cowley’s minority,” deserved to be 
commended at least for the style, 
which is a specimen of pure and un- 
affected English. Of Congreve’s 
novel, he tells us, that he had rather 
praise it than read it. Judging from 
the letters of Congreve, his only 
writings in prose which it has been 
my good fortune to meet with, and 
which, as I remember, contain some 
admirable remarks on the distinction 
between wit and humour, I should 
conclude that one part of his charac- 
ter as a writer has yet to make its 
way to the public notice. I have 
heard it observed by a lady, that 
Johnson, in his Life of Milton, is like 
a dog incensed and terrified at the 
presence of some superior creature, at 
whom he snarls, then runs away, and 
then returns to snarl again. If the 
comparison be a just one, it may be 
added, in extenuation of Johnson’s 
malignity, that he is at least a dog 
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who thinks himself to. be attacking 
the inveterate foe of his master; for 
Milton’s hostility to a kingly govern 
ment was the crime which he could 
not forgive. 

The mention of Milton, and of his 
politics, brings to my mind two say= 
ings of Johnson’s that were related to 
me by Mr. Price, of Lichfield. After 
passing an evening together at Mr. 
Seward’s, the father of the poetess, 
where, in the course of conversation, 
the words “ Me miserable!” in Pa- 
radise Lost, had been commended as 
highly pathetic, they had walked 
some way along the street in silence, 
which the good man was not likely 
first to break, when Johnson sudden- 
ly stopped, and turning round to him, 
exclaimed, ‘Sir! don’t you think 
that ‘ Me miserable’ is miserable 
stuff?” On another occasion he thus 
whimsically described the different 
manner in which he felt himself dis- 
posed towards a Whig and a Tory. 
“Tf,” said he, “I saw a Whig anda 
Tory drowning, I would first save 
the Tory ; and when I saw that he 
was safe, not till then, I would 
go and help the Whig ; but the dog 
should duck first ; the dog should 
duck:” laughing with pleasure at 
the thoughts of the Whig’s duck- 
ing. 

The principal charm of the Lives 
of the Poets is in the store of infor- 
mation which they contain. He had 
been, as he says somewhere of his 
own father, “no careless observer 
of the passages of the times.” Jn the 
course of a long life, he had heard, 
and read, and seen much; and this 
he communicates with such force and 
vivacity, and illustrates by observa- 
tions so pertinent and striking, that 
We recur again and again to his 
pages as we would to so many por- 
traits traced by the hand of a great 
master, in spite of our belief that the 
originals were often misrepresented, 
that some were flattered, and the de- 
fects of others still more overcharged. 
In his very errors as a critic there is 
often shown more ability than in the 
right judgments of most other. 
When he is most wrong, he gives us 
some good reason for his being so. 
He is often mistaken, but never tri- 
vial and insipid. It is more safe to 
trust to him when he commends than 
when he dispraises; when he en- 
larges the boundaries of criticism 
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which the poet o 


which his predecessors had contract- 
ed, than when he sets up new fences 
ofhisown. The higher station we 
can take, the more those petty limits 
will disappear, which confine excel- 
lence to particular forms and systems. 
The critic who condemns that which 
the generality of mankind, or even 
the few of those more refined in their 
taste, have long agreed in admiring, 
may naturally conclude the fault to 
be in himself; that there is in his 


mind or his organs some want of 


capacity for the reception of a cer- 
tain species of pleasure. When John- 
‘son rejected pastoral comedy, as be- 
ing representative of scenes adapted 
chiefly ‘* to please barbarians and 
children,” he might have suspected 
‘that his own cye-sight, rather than 

astoral comedy, was to blame. 

Vhen he characterized blank verse, 
« as verse only to the eye,” he might 
reasonably have questioned the pow- 
ers of his own hearing. But this, 
and more than this, we may forgive 
him, for his successful vindication of 
Shakspeare from the faults objected to 
him by the French critics. 

It is in his biographical works that 
Johnson is most pleasing and most 
instructive. His querulousuess takes 
‘away much both from the agreeable- 
ness and the use of his moral writings. 
Addison has represented our nature 
in its most attractive forms; but 
Swift makes us turn with loathing 
from its deformities, and Johnson 


_causes us to shudder at its misery. 


Like most of the writers of that 
‘time, he made use of his poetry oul 
as the means of introducing himself 
to the public. We cannot regret, as 
in the case of Goldsmith, that he 
put it to no further service. He 
‘took little delight in those appear- 
ances either of nature or art, for 
ht to have the eye 
of a painter. Nor had he much more 
‘sense of the elegant in numbers and 
in sound. There were indeed cer- 
tain rounds of metrical arrangement. 
‘which he loved to repeat, but he 
‘could not go beyond them. How 
very limited his perceptions of this 
kind were, we may be convinced by 
reading his strictures on Dionysius 
the Halicarnassian in the Rambler, 
and the opinions on Milton’s versifi- 
cation, which in the Idler he has put 
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into the mouth of a minute critic, 
ouly to ridicule them, though they 
are indeed founded in truth. John- 
son was not one of those whom Plato 
calls the ¢Axjxoot Kai proPeapovec, 
« who gladly acknowledge the beau- , 
tiful wherever it is met with, in 
sounds, and colours, and figures, and 
all that is by art compounded from 
these ;” much less had he ascended 
*€ to that abstract notion of beauty” 
which the same philosopher considers 
it so much more difficult to attain.* 

In his tragedy, the dramatis per- 
sone are like so many statues “ stept 
from their pedestal to take the air.” 
They come on the stage only to 
utter pompous sentiments of mora- 
lity, turgid declamation, and frigid 
similes. Yet there is, throughout, 
that strength of language, that heavy 
mace of words, with which, as with 
the flail of ‘Talus, Johnson lays every 
thing. prostrate before him. This 
style is better suited to his imitations 
of the two satires of Juyenal. Of the 
first of these, “ the London,” Gray, 
in a letter to Horace Walpole, says 
that “to him it is one of those few 
imitations, that has all the ease and 
all the spirit of an original.” The 
other is not at all inferior to it. 
Johnson was not insensible to such 
eon and, could he have known 

ow favourably Gray had spoken of 
him, would, I doubt not, have been 
more just to that poet, whom, be- 
sides the petulant criticism on him 
in his Life, he presumed in conyer- 
sation to call “ a heavy fellow.” 

In his shorter poems, it appears as 
if nature could now and then thrust 
herself even into the bosom of John- 
son himself, from whom we could 
scarcely have looked for such images 
as are to be found in the following 
stanzas. 

By gloomy twilight half reveal’d, 

With sighs we view the hoary hill, 
The Jeafless wood, the naked field, 

The snow-stopp’d cot, the frozen rill. 
No music warbles through the grove, 

No vivid colours paint the plain ; 

No more with devious steps I rove 

Through yerdant paths, now sought in 

vain. 
Aloud the driving tempest roars ; 

Congeal’d impetuous showers descend ; 
Haste, close the window, bar the doors, 

Fate leaves me Stella and a friend. 


* Plato de Republica, 1. v. 476. 
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Sappho herself might have owned 
‘a touch of passionate tenderness, that 
he has introduced into another of 
‘these little pieces: 


The Queen of night 
Round us pours a lambent light, 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow. 


His Latin poetry is not without a 
certain barbaric splendour ; but it 
discovers, as might be expected, no 
skill in the more refined graces of the 
Augustan age. The verse he quoted 
.to Thomas Warton as his favourite, 
from the translation of Pope’s Mes- 
‘siah, 

Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica nubes, 


evinces that he could be pleased 
without elegance in a mode of compo- 
sition, of which elegance is the chief 
Yecommendation. If we wished to 
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impress foreigners with a favourable 
‘opinion of the taste which our coun- 
trymen have formed for the most per- 
fect productions of the Roman muse, 
we should send them, not to the pages 
‘of Johnson, but rather to those of 
Milton, Gray, Warton, and some of 
yet more recent date. ~ 

It was the chance of Johnson to 
fall upon an age that rated his great 
abilities at their full value. His Ja- 
boriousness had the appearance of 
something stupendous, when there 
were many literary but few very 
learned men. His vigour of intellect 
imposed upon the multitude an opi- 
nion of his wisdom, from the solemn 
air and oracular tone in which he 
uniformly addressed them. He would 
have been of less consequence in the 
days of Elizabeth or of Cromwell. 


———eoo_—_—_ 


ORATIONS, &c. BY THE 


Tue author of this work is certain- 
ly an extraordinary man. We un- 
derstand that when he came to Lon- 
don, about the autumn of last year, 
he was so completely unknown to 
fame, and so little was expected from 
him, that the Caledonian church, 
where he preaches, mustered for 
‘some time not more than fifty per- 
‘sons’; and now, to judge from the 
numbers who flock to hear him, his 
‘congregation would fill St. Paul’s. 
Nor is this the only remarkable cir- 
‘cumstance attending his career,—his 
‘popularity is among the highest 
class: the aristocracy are his mob. 
The most distinguished members of 
Parliament, cabinet ministers, peers, 
peeresses, and princes of the blood, 
crowd tohislittle church with'as much 
eagerness, as if they thought him in 
possession of the “‘ Deflagrator” for 
making diamonds ; or, shall we be 
more charitable, and suppose that 
they come to him for the pearl of 
great ‘price? We have noticed also 
amongst his auditors another class, 
‘whose appearance there equally sur- 
prised us, we mean the professed li- 
terati of this age,—men, whose fas- 
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tidious taste and pride of conscious 
talent are conceived to stand in the 
way of their attendance on public 
worship. Whence is it, we natural- 
ly ask, that Mr. Irving has obtained 
his influence over multitudes, in ge- 
neral so much beyond the sphere of 
the popular preacher? and what 
wil be the effect of his preaching, 
on the intellectual and the fashion- 
‘able world? . 

His manner, his figure, his style of 
preaching, are all so uncommon, that 
these, doubtless, must come in for a 
share of the honour attending on his 
unexampled success. The novelty 
too of the doctrines which he deli- 
vers adds not a little to the attrac- 
tion, for that they are new to many 
of his congregation we have no doubt. 
Whether they will take fast hold of 
the hearts of the neophytes, as fresh- 
ly imbibed knowledge generally does, 
we confess we have our doubts; but 
“itis something to have gained so fair 
an opportunity of making an impres- 
sion. 

It has been gravely lamented by 
some peculiar people zealous of good 
deeds, that, among all the societies so 
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* For the Oracles of God, four Oratiohs. 
nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, 


Hatton Garden. London, 1823. 


For Judgment to come, an Argument in 
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excellently designed to benefit the 
age by the diffusion of religious in- 
‘struction, no one has: yet been esta- 
blished to convey to’ the rich, and 
‘the highly cultivated, the knowledge 
of the truths of the gospel. “ We have 
‘the warrant of Scripture,” it was said, 
“for the lost condition they are in, 
and for the difficulty they will have 


_ -to enter the kingdom of heaven; and 


yet no steps are taken for their rescue. 

e see with our own eyes their me- 
lancholy situation, too plainly evi- 
denced by Sunday parties, and other 
‘external signs of Sabbath breaking ; 
but there is no man tobe found so 
bold as to arrest their attention, and 
attempt to bring them under Chris- 
tian discipline.” The inferior orders 
saw and lamented this, and shook 
their heads. Some proposed apply- 
ing to Mrs. Hannah More, for a series 
of moral and religious tracts adapted 
to the refined capacity of the great— 
‘others recommended the printing of 
‘the Homilies, with beautiful wood- 
cuts, at the Lee Priory Press, for one 
guinea each—limiting the number 
‘of copies, and destroying the cuts,— 
but both these designs fell to the 
ground, upon an old Quaker obsery- 
ing, that one man might lead a horse 
to the water, but all the men in the 
parish could not make him drink: 
he said, the books might be sold, but 
he was sure they would not be read. 
It was then thought advisable to 
beguile the rich souls into better 
thoughts by a translation of some 
parts of Scripture into fashionable 
phrase and elegant poetry, 


— Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, 


d accordingly Lord Byron wrote 
iis Hebrew Melodies, Mr. Moore 
his Loves of the Angels, Mr. Milman 
the Fall of Jerusalem, &c. The 
lyric measure was tried, because it 
had succeeded so well in Sir Walter 
Scott's poems, and ‘the refined ear 
Was accustomed to it:—the form of 
a drama was adopted, and thought 
admirable, as it would seem so like 
reading a Bap Religious novels 
were produced in abundance—and 
eyen the Great Unknown came flying 
abroad, scattering texts of Scripture 
everywhere, and mixing them up 
with all kinds of relishing confec- 
tionery to make them palatable, and 
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if possible introduce them without 


suspicion of their beneficial ten- 


dency. But all would not do, and the 
great world were beginning to see 
through the trick, and to relapse into 
indifference, when suddenly Mr. Ir- 
ving came like a missionary into these 
dark regions, and astonished all ears 
with the nature of his communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Irving evidently takes this 
view of his own character and situa- 
tion. He considers himself, in some 
degree, like John the Baptist, sent 
to call the great people of a great 
city to repentance. Many of his dis- 
courses, when delivered from the 
pulpit, so much favour this idea as 
to make the thought enter irresistibly 
into the mind of his audience. His 
lofty look and stern voice encourage 
such an impression: severity appears 
to suit his character, and his strong 
language loses nothing of its force by 
his deep and passionate earnestness. 

In his delivery, he times his utter- 
ance to the ear better, we think, than 
any orator we have before heard; 
his words come out just as fast as 
they can be agreeably collected and 
understood ; he neither overruns our 
attention nor fails to keep it occupied; 
in this illustrating the well-expressed 
conceit of Ben Jonson :— 


If you pour a glut of water upon a bot- 
tle, it receives little of it; but with a fun- 
nel, and by degrees, you shall fill many of 
them, and spill little of your own; to their 
capacity they will receive and be full. 


In person, Mr. Irving is very much 
above the common size. He has a 
manly countenance, and abundance 
of long black hair; if he were to 
allow his beard to grow, the painters 
would ask no better model for the 
head of an apostle. His action is 
free, and generally good ; but of late, 
we thought, less natural than at 
first; and we miss an emphatic rais- 
ing of the right arm, which was before 
very frequent with him ; it reminded 
us of a line in Burns,—for the sake 
of which we must quote the whole 
verse :— 


Nae mercy then for airn or steel ; 
The brawnie, banie, ploughman chiel 
Brings hard o'er hip, with sturdy wheel ~ 
The strong fore-hammer, ‘ 
Till block and stiddy ring and reel, 
Wi’ dinsome clamour. 


158 Orations, Sc. by the Rev. Edward Irving. 


This was a natural action, and had a 
good effect, from appearing to be in- 
considerately adopted. ; 

With science in no common de- 
gree, well conversant with history, 
ancient and modern, and, to judge 
from the conduct of his argument, 
a good mathematician, Mr. Irving 
also possesses a fine imagination, and 
a full flow of language anything but 
common-place. Having all these 
requisites, he comes near to Cicero’s 
definition of a complete orator; but 
that which chiefly distinguishes him 
from other preachers is the freedom 
of his censures, the liberality of his 
eulogies, and the wide range which 
he allows himself to take while 
speaking on a religious subject. In 
this latter particular he reminds us 
of Jeremy Taylor, in whose writings 
we remember a beautiful passage 
which so well exhibits the scope, as 
we conceive, of Mr Irving’s views, 
and the considerations which may 
have led him to throw down his gage 
20 fearlessly to the intellectual world 
on the grand topic of religion—that 
We cannot resist our inclination to 
quote it. 


It is but a sad thought to consider, that 
piety and books of devotion are counted 
ut entertainment for little understandings, 
and softer spirits ; and although there is 
much fault in such imperious mindes, that 
they will not distinguish the weakness of 
the writers from the reasonableness and 
wisdome of the religion; yet I cannot but 
think, the books themselves are in a large 
degree the occasion of so great indevotion : 
because they are (some few excepted). re- 
presented naked in the conclusions of spi- 
ritual life, without or art or learning, and 
made apt for persons, who can do nothing 
but’ belleve and love, not for them that 
ean consider and love. And it is not well, 
that since nothing is more reasonable and 
excellent in all perfections spiritual than 
the doctrines of the spirit, or holy life, yet 
nothing is offered to us so unlearnedly as 
this is, so miserable and empty of all its 
own intellectual perfections. It I could, I 

ould have had it otherwise in the present 
books : for since the understanding is not 
an idle faculty in a spiritual life, but huge- 
Ty Operative to all excellent and reasonable 
choices, it were very fit that this faculty 
were also entertained by such discourses 
which God intended as jnstruments of 
hallowing it, as he intended jt towards the 
sanctliication of the whole man. For want 
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of it, busie and active men entertain them- 
selves with notions infinitely unsatisfying 
and unprofitable: but in the meantime 
they are not so wise. For concerning those 
that study unprofitable notions, and neglect 
not only that which is wisest, but that 
also which is of most real advantage, I can- 
not but think as Aristotle did of Thales 
and Anaxagoras, that ‘* they may be 
learned, but they are not wise, or wise but 
not prudent, when they are ignorant of 
such things as are profitable to them. For 
suppose they know the wonders of nature, 
and the subtilties of metaphysicks, and 
operations mathematical, yet they cannot 
be prudent, who spend themselves wholly 
upon unprofitable and ineffective conteni- 
plations.” * He is truly wise, that knows 
best to promote the best end, that which he 
is bound to desire, and is happy if he ob- 
tains, and miserable if he misses ; and that 
is the end of a happy eternity, which is 
obtained by the only means of living ac- 
cording to the purposes of God, and the 
prime intentions of nature; natural and 
prime reason being now all one with the 
Christian religion. But then I shall onely 
observe, that this part of wisdome, and the 
excellency of its secret and deep reason is 
not to be discerned, but by experience; 
the propositions of this philosophie being 
(as in many other) empirical, and best 
found out by observation of real and ma- 
terial events. So that I may say of spiri- 
tual learning as Quintilian said of some of 
Platoe’s books: Mam Plato cum in alits 
quibusdam, tum precipue in Timao ne in- 
telligi quidem, nisi ab iis qui hane quoque 
partem discipline [musice| diligenter per- 
ceperint, potest. ‘The secrets of the king- 
dome of heaven are not understood truely 
and thoroughly, but by the sons of the 
kingdome ; and by them too in several de- 
grees, and to various purposes; but to eyil 
persons the whole systeme of this wisdome 
is insipid and flat, dull as the foot of a 
rock, and unlearned as the elements of our 
mother tongue. But so are mathematicks 
to a Scythian boore, and musick to a camel. 

But I consider that the wisest persons, 
and those who know how to value and en- 
tertain the more noble faculties of their 
soul, and their precious hours, take more 
pleasure in reading the productions of those 
old wise spirits who preserved natural rea- 
son and religion in the midst of heathen 
darkness—such as are Homer, Euripides, 
Orpheus, Pindar, and Anacreon, /Eschy- 
lus and Menander, and all the Greek poets > 
Plutarch and Polybius, Xenophon, and all 
those other excellent persons of both facul- 
ties (whose choicest dictates are collected by 
Stobeus) Plato and his scholars, Aristotle, 
and after him Porphyrie, and all his other 
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disciples, P. and his, especially 
wigcles 3 as si old academicks and 
stoicks within the Roman schools—more 
pleasure I say in reading these than the 
triflings of many of the later school- 
men; who promoted a petty interest of a 
family, or an unlearned opinion with great 
earnestness, but added nothing to Chris- 
tianity but trouble, scruple, and vexation. 
And from hence J hope that they may the 
rather be invited to love and consider the 
rare documents of Christianity, which cer- 
tainly is the great treasure-house of those 
excellent, moral, and perfective discourses, 
which with much pains and greater pleasure 
we finde respersed and thinly scattered in 
all the Greek and Roman poets, historians, 
and philosophers. 


This wise-hearted and eloquent 
old Divine—wates hiformis—prophet 
and poet both, here marks out the 

ound, as we take it, on which Mr. 

rving has made his stand: and cer- 
tainly the latter cannot take any 

osition under a more eminent leader; 

ut he does not wish, we think, to be 
considered a follower of Jeremy Tay- 
lor—we cannot recollect that he has 
eyen mentioned him:—he bends to 
Milton with more veneration than to 
any man, and professes so to admire 
and copy his style, that not unaptly 
might he apply to him the words in 
which Dante addresses Virgil: 


- Oh degli altri poeti onore e lime, 


Vagliami "1 lungo studio, e’l grande amore, 
Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo yolume. 
Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e ’l mio dutore ; 
Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ha fatto onore. 

: Inferno, Canto I. 


Glory and light of all the tuneful train ! 

May it avail me, that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love 

_ immense 
Have pale 4 o’er., My master thou, and 
ide 

Thou he from whom alone I have derived 

That style, which from its beauty into 
fame 

Exalts me. 


We cannot, however, compliment 
Mr. Irving quite so highly on his 


Cary’s Translation. 


style—it is more metaphorical than : 


Milton’s, and reminds us again of 
Jeremy Taylow; but the latter was 
more discreet than Mr. Irving in 
the management of his luxuriance— 
he exhibits better taste—his pages 
do not glitter with a profusion of 
figurative terms, but they are “ em- 


bossed, if with unecessary, yet with 
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graceful ornaments,” which always 
show distinct and appropriate, 


Like captain jewels in the carkanct. 


But it is time that we let our Au- 
thor appear in his proper person, and 
speak for himself. Apparently dis- 
daining to owe his reputation to any 
high gifts of oratory alone, Mr. Ir- 
ving has no sooner preached his ser-~ 
mons than he throws them before the 
public, to be cut up without mercy, 
if they are found unworthy of that 
favour with which they had been 
heard. This is candour, we had 
almost said, in the extreme; but it 
affords good evidence, nevertheless, 
of conscious power ; nor has he made 
a wrong estimate of his ability, as 
the following extracts will prove: 


[on THE BIBLE. ] 


When God uttereth his yoice, says the 
Psalmist, coals of fire are kindled; the 
hills melt down like wax, the earth quakes, 
and deep proclaims it unto hollow deep. 
This same voice, which the stubborn ele- 
ments cannot withstand, the children of 
Israel haying heard but once, prayed that 
it might not be spoken to them any more. 
These sensible images of the Creator have 
now vanished, and we are left alone, in the 
deep recesses of the meditative mind, to 
discern his comings forth. No trump of 
heayen now speaketh in the world’s. ear, 
No angelic conveyancer of Heavyen’s will 
taketh shape from the vacant air, and, 
having done his errand, retireth into his 
airy habitation. No human messenger 
putteth forth his miraculous hand to heal 
Nature’s immedicable wounds, winning for 
his words a silent and astonished audience, 
Majesty and might no longer precede the 
oracles of Heaven. They lie silent and 
unobtrusive, wrapped up in their little 
compass—one volume, amongst many, in- 
nocently handed to and fro, having no dis- 
tinction but that in which our mustered 
thoughts are enabled to invest them. .The 
want of solemn preparation and circum- 
stantial pomp the imagination of the mind 
hath now to supply. The presence of the 
Deity, and the authority of his voice, our 
thoughtful spirits must discern. Conscience 
must supply the terrors that were wont to 
go before him; and the brightness of his 
coming, which the sense can no longer be- 
hold, the heart, ravished with his word, 
must feel.—(P. 9, 10.) 


Far and foreign from such an opened 
and awakened bosom is that cold and formal 
hand which is generally laid upon the sa- 
cred volume; that unfeeling and unim~- 
pressive tone with which its accents are pro- 
nounced; and that listless and incurious 
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ear into which its blessed sounds are re- 
ceived. How can you, thus unimpassioned, 
hold communion with themes in which 
every thing awful, vital, and endearing, do 
meet together! Why is not curiosity, cu- 
Hiosity ever hungry, on edye to know the 
doings and intentions of Jehovah King of 
kings ? Why is not interest, interest ever 
awake, on tiptoe to hear the future destiny 
of itself? Why is not the heart that pant- 
eth over the world after love and friendship, 
overpowered with the full tide of the divine 
acts and expressions of love? Where is 
Nature gone when she is not moved with 
the tender mercy of Christ? Methinks the 
affections of men are fallen into the yellow 
leaf. Of your poets which charm the 
world’s car, who is he that inditeth a song 
unto his God? Some will tune their harps 
to sensual pleasures, and by the enchant- 
ment of their genius well nigh commend 
their unholy themes to the imagination of 
saints. Others, to the high and noble sen- 
timents of the heart, will sing of domestic 
joys and happy unions, casting around sor- 
row ‘the radiancy of virtue, and bodying 
forth, in undying forms, the: short-lived 
visions of joy ! Others have enrolled them- 
selves the high priests of mute Nature’s 
charms, enchanting her echoes with their 
minstrelsy, and peopling her solitudes with 
the bright creatures of their fancy. But 
when, since the days of the blind master of 
English song, hath any poured forth a lay 
worthy of the Christian theme? Nor in 
philosophy, ‘‘ the palace of the soul,” 
have men’ been more mindful of their 
Maker. ‘The flowers of the garden and the 
herbs of the field have their unwearied 
devotees, crossing the ocean, wayfaring in 
the desert, and making devout pilgrimages 
to every region of Nature, for offerings to 
their patron muse. The rocks, from their 
residences among the clouds to their deep 
rests in the dark bowels of the earth, have 
a most bold and venturous priesthood ; who 
See in their rough and flinty faces a more 
delectable image to adore than in the re- 
vealed countenance of God. And the po- 
litical welfare of the world is a very Mo- 
loch, who can at any time command his 
ieeatomb of human victims. But the re- 
vealed sapience of God, to which the harp 
of David and the prophetic lyre of Isaiah 
were strung, the prudence of God which 
the wisest of men coveted after, preferring 
it to every gift which Heaven could confer 
—and the eternal Intelligence himself in 
human form, and the unction of the Holy 
One which abideth,—these the common 
heart of man hath forsaken, and refused to 
be charmed withal.—(P. 17, 18.) 


[on THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN.] 


Think you the creative function of God 
is exhausted upon this dark and troublous 
ball of earth? or that this body and soul 
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of human nature are the masterpiece of 
his architecture? Who knows what new 
enchantment of melody, what new witchery 
of speech, what poetry of conception, what 
variety of design, and what brilliancy of 
execution, he may endow the human facul- 
ties withal—in what new graces he may 
clothe nature, with such various enchant- 
ment of hill and dale, woodland, rushing 
Streams, and living fountains; with bowers 
of bliss and sabbath-scenes of peace, and a 
thousand forms of disporting creatures, so 
as to make all the world hath beheld, to 
seem like the gross picture with which you 
catch infants; and to make the eastern tale 
of romances, and the most rapt imagination 
of eastern poets, like the ignorant prattle 
and rude structures which first delight the 
nursery and afterwards ashame our riper 
years. 


Again, from our present establishment . 


of affections, what exquisite enjoyment 
springs, of love, of friendship, and of do- 
mestic life. For each one of which God, 
amidst this world’s faded glories, hath pre- 
served many a temple of most exquisite 
delight. Home, that word of nameless 
charms; love, that inexhaustible theme of 
sentiment and poetry; all relationships, 
parental, conjugal, and filial, shall arise to 
a new strength, graced with innocency, un- 
disturbed by apprehension of decay; un- 
ruffled by jealousy, and unweakened by 
time. Heart shall meet heart— 


Each other’s pillow to repose divine. 


The tongue shall be eloquent to disclose all 
its burning emotions, no longer labouring 
and panting for utterance. And a new or- 
ganization of body for joining and mixing 
affections may be invented, more quiet 
homes for partaking it undisturbed, and 
More sequestered retreats for barring out 
the invasion of other affairs. Oh! what 
scenes of social life I fancy to myself in the 
settlements of the blessed, one day of 
which I would not barter against the great- 
ness and glory of an Alexander or a Cesar. 
What new friendships—what new connu- 
bial ties—what urgency of well-doing— 
what promotion of good—what elevation 
of the whole sphere in which we dwell! till 
every thing smile in ‘* Eden’s first bloom,” 
and the angels of light, as they come and 
go, tarry with innocent rapture over the 
enjoyment of every happy fair. Ah! they 
will come, but with no weak itr 6 
those three lately sung of by no holy 
tongue; they will come to creatures sinless 
as themselves, and help forward the mirth 
and rejoicing of all the people. And the 
Lord God himself’ shall walk amongst us, 
as he did of old in the midst of the garden. 
His Spirit shall be in us, and all heayen 
shall be revealed upon us. 

God only knows what great powers he 
hath of creating happiness and joy. For, 
this world your sceptic pocts make such 
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idolatry of, ’tis a waste-howling wilderness 
compared ’ with what the Lord our God 
shall furnish out. That city of our God 
and the Lamb, whose stream was crystal, 


‘whose wall was jasper, and her buildings 
“molten gold, whose twelve gates were each 


a silvery pearl—doth not so far outshine 
those dingy, smoky, clayey dwellings of 
men, as shall that new earth outshine the 
fairest region which the sun hath ever be- 
held in his circuit since the birth of time. 
But there is a depraved taste in man, 
which delights in strife and struggle; a 
fellness of spirit, which joys in fire and 
sword ; anda serpent mockery, which can- 
not look upon innocent peace without a 
‘smile of scorn, or a ravenous lust to mar 
it. And out of this fund of bitterness 
come forth those epithets of derision which 
they pour upon the innocent images of 
heaven. ‘They laugh at the celebration of 
the Almighty’s praise as a heartless ser- 
vice—not understanding that which they 
make themselves merry withal. The harp 
which the righteous tunein heaven, is their 
heart full of glad and harmonious emo- 
tions. The song which they sing, is the 
knowledge of things which the soul covet- 
eth after now, but faintly perceiveth. ‘The 
troubled fountain of human understanding 
hath become clear as crystal, they know 
even as they are known. Wherever they 
look abroad, they perceive wisdom and 
glory—within, they feel order and hap- 
piness—in every countenance they read be- 
nignity and love. God is glorified in all 
his outward works, and inthroned in the 
inward parts of every living thing; and 
man, being ravished with the constant pic- 
ture of beauty and contentment, possessed 
‘with a constant sense of felicity, utters 
forth his Maker’s praise, or if he utters 
not, museth it with expressive silence.— 


_ (PR. 382—385.) 


[THE CHARACTER OF Mn. 
WORDSWORTH. | 


There is one man in these realms who 
hath. addressed himself to such a godlike 
life, and dwelt alone amidst the grand and 
lovely scenes of nature, and the deep, un- 
fathomable secrecies of human thought. 
Would to heaven it were allowed to others 
to do likewise! And he hath been re- 
warded with many new cogitations of na- 
ture and of nature’s God; and he hath 
heard, in the stillness of his retreat, many 
new voices of his conscious spirit—all 
which he hath sung in harmonious num- 
bers. But, mark the Epicurean soul of 
this degraded age! They have frowned on 
him; they have spit on him; they have 
grossly abused him. ‘The masters of this 
critical generation (like generation, like 
masters!) have raised the hue and cry 
against him; the literary and sentimental 
world, which is their sounding-board, hath 
reverberated it; and every reptile who can 
retail an opinion in print, hath spread it, 
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and given his reputation a shock, from 
which it is slowly recovering.—All for 
what ? For making Nature and his own 
bosom his home, and daring to sing of the 
simple but sublime truths which were re- 
vealed to him; for daring to he free in his 
manner of uttering genuine fecling and 
depicting natural beauty, and grafting 
thereon devout and solemn contemplations 
of God.—(P. 504.) 


[THE MODERN BRAVO.] 


And here, first, I would try these flush 
and flashy spirits with their own weapons, 
and play a little with them at their own 
game. They do but prate about their ex- 
ploits at fighting, drinking, and death-de- 
spising. I can tell them of those who 
fought with savage beasts ; yea, of maidens, 
who durst enter as coolly as a modern 
bully into the ring, to take their chance 
with infuriated beasts of prey; and I can 
tell them of those who drank the molten 
lead as cheerfully as they do the juice of 
the grape, and handled the red fire, and 
played with the bickering flames as gaily as 
they do with loye’s dimples or woman’s 
amorous tresses. And what do they talk 
of war? Have they forgot Cromwell’s 
iron-band, who made their chivalry to skip ? 
or the Scots Cameronians, who seven times, 
with their Christian chief, received the 
thanks of Marlborough, that first of Unglish 
captains? or Gustavus of the North, 
whose camp sung Psalms in every tent ? It 
is not so long, that they should forget Nel- 
son’s Methodists, who were the most trusted 
of that hero’s crew. Poor men, they know 
nothing wha do not know out of their coun- 
try’s history, who it was that set at nought 
the wilfulness of Henry VIII. and the 
sharp rage of the virgin Queen against 
liberty, and bore the black cruelty of her 
popish sister ; and presented the petition of 
rights, and the bill of rights, and the claim 
of rights. Was it chivalry ? was it blind 
bravery ? No; these second-rate qualities 
may do for a pitched field, or a fenced 
ring ; but when it comes to death or liberty, 
death or virtue, death or religion, they wax 
dubious, generally bow their necks under 
hardship, or turn their backs for a bait of 
honour, or a mess of solid and substantial 
meat. This chivalry and brutal bravery 
can fight if you feed them well and bribe 
them well, or set them well on edge; but 
in the midst of hunger and nakedness, and 
want and persecution, in the day of a 
country’s direst need, they are cowardly, 
treacherous, and of no ayail. 

Oh these topers, these gamesters, these 
idle revellers, these hardened death-de- 
spisers! they are a nation’s disgrace, a na- 
tion’s downfall. They devour the seed of 
virtue in the land; they feed on virginity, 
and modesty, and truth. ‘They grow great 
in crime, and hold a hot war with the men 
of peacee They sink themselves in debt ; 
they cover their families with disgrace ; 
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they are their country’s shame. And will 
they talk about being their country’s crown, 
and her rock of defence? They haye in 
them « courage of a kind such as Catiline 
and his conspirators had. They will plunge 
in blood for crowns and gaudy honours, 
or, like the bolder animals, they will set on 
with brutal courage, and, like all animals, 
they will lift up an arm of defence against 
those who do them harm. But their soul 
is constimed with wantonness, and their 
steadfast principles are dethroned by error ; 
their very frames, their bones and sinews, 
are effeminated and degraded by vice and 
dissolute indulgences.—(P. 627 —529.) 
That there are many passages in- 
ferior to these we are not such blind 
admtrers of Mr. Irving as not to per- 
ceive, and we disapprove of some as 
they deserve; but to challenge the 
public attention to them, as if it 
were a great thing to have discovered 
any faults in a man so famous, is to 
pay him too high a compliment. He 
must, of course, have many imper- 
fections, but these we shall leave his 
hearers and readers to find out at 
their leisure, or to learn from the 
host of critics by whom he will be 
assailed, for it will be strange indeed 
if he be suffered to go on unmolested 
in his course. He cannot expect it ; 
and, perhaps, he does not wish to be 
spared. By the readiness he shows 
to begin the attack, he invites hos- 
tility, and she will take him at his 
word : all parties then will be against 
him ; for each will find in him some- 
thing which cannot be excused or 
forgiven; and admiration is not so 
generous a passion that it can hold 
out long against offended pride or 
wounded vanity. His popularity as 
a preacher must decline. The tide 
will ebb in the same rapid degree 
that it has flowed; and those who 
are now the most eager for his praise 
will then be the loudest in his cen- 
sure; they will be ashamed of their 
excessive passion to hear him, and 
will endeavour to find revenge in ri- 
dicule. Still, when detraction has 
done its utmost, this volume will re- 
main an indestructible memorial of 
the Author’s extraordinary powers. 
We have sometimes wondered 
what would have been the effect of 
Tr. Irving’s eloquence had he ap- 
peared as a private gentleman, at a 
public meeting, in support of some 
Popular cause; or as a Member of 
Parliament, pleading for reform, or 
for ‘the improvement of Ireland, or 
“‘nst the aggressions and machi, 
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nations of the Holy Alliance, which 
sooner or later will make a tough at- 
tempt to overturn the independence 
and liberty of England. What a 
spirit-stirring orator he would have 
been! How willingly then we should 
have put up with a little inflated dic- 
tion, while every heart yearned to 
deliver itself from the pain of uns 
profitable agitation, in planning some 
bold design, or in the achievement 
of some meritorious enterprise. He 
would have been equal to Peter the 
Hermit, in setting all Christendom in 
motion to undertake a glorious act 
of deliverance: but, unless we are 
much mistaken, Mr. Irving would 
try, rather to deliver a nation from 
slavery, deeming the mind of man 
the true Holy Land, than to encon- 
rage a crusade for the recovery of 
some senseless earth from the posses- 
sion of the infidels. It is easy to see 
in the watching eyes, and implicit 
brows which now surround him, that 
he would have found numerous and 


faithful followers and co-adjutors. . 


But when all this feeling is excited, 
and there is no external foe to com- 
bat,—when they are in a spirit to 
call down fire from Heaven to con- 
sume the enemies of the truth,—and 
each man is told that the sin in his 
ownheart isits greatestenemy—what 
is to be expected, but that the zeal 
which cannot be carried off in a pro- 
per direction, will fall on him who 
drew it forth:—they will turn and 
rend him. AI] we wish is, that he 
should be prepared for this reverse. 
He seems to be a little affected by 
the heat of prosperity,—we hope he 
will bear adversity better. Few men 
could have withstood so well the 
flattering attentions he has received. 

_ Our approbation of Mr. Irving is 
established on firmer grounds than 
popular opinion ;— 


It was builded far from accident ; . 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 


We admire him for his manly ut- 
terance of truth without respect to 
persons,—for his enlarged conception 
of the privileges of the Christian cha-~ 
racter,—for his connection of piety 
with literature and philosophy,—for 
his patriotism and philanthropy,— 
and, lastly, for that eloquence of the 
heart, not of the head, without which 
all oratory is unpersuasiye as the 
sound of a cymbal. 


* 
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ANDREW LAURIE’S RETURN. 


I went on a tryste to Dalgarnock.— Burns. 


Tue ship which bore me to my 
native shore, after an absence of 
many years, seemed the fairest of all 
ships ;—the wind which filled our 
sail, and moved the waters, breathed 
delight and youth around me, and the 
rude sailor smoothed his locks, and 
spoke without cursing, as the hills of 
Scotland rose on our view. It is 
true, that the hills and glens of Niths- 
dale, on which I gazed as the ship 
glided along the shore, seemed rough 
and barren, compared to the hills of 
spice and the groves of cinnamon, 
among which I had lived in the east ; 
but early remembrance sanctified 
and shed beauty o’er the land- 
scape; and as my foot touched 
the shore, enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion were busy within me, expanding 
the vales, and increasing the hills, 
and giving me back my native place, 
in all the romantic loveliness with 
which the memory of age invests the 
scenes of its youth. But I had not 
gone far, till enthusiasm began to 
fail, and imagination to subside ;— 
I saw no fair and well-known faces, 
—JI heard not the greeting of friendly 
lips,—new generations inherited the 
Jand,—I had returned to a strange 
people. 1 walked on, and all the 
vale seemed changed ;—the Solway 
rolled on with diminished waters,— 
the Nith was dried into a petty brook, 
—the houses seemed small, and the 
ways narrow. I had seen nature on 
her grandest scale,—had walked on 
loftier hills, and passed deeper rivers, 
and seen more populous cities,—and 
the glory of my native hills, and 
kirks, and castles, was eclipsed. 

But other changes than those of 
the imagination had taken place ;— 
the farmer’s plough,—the navigator’s 
spade, —and the architect's hammer, 
had been working wonders in the 
land. The hills where I had shot 
the heathcock waved green with 
grain,—the houses, low, and reeky, 
and uncomfortable, with floors of 
clay, and coverings of straw, now 
showed roofs of slate glittering in 
the sun, and floors of smoothed stone 
or of shaven deal; while the streams 
which wandered at will, flooding the 
cottages, and sweeping away the 


hopes of the farmer, now winded be- 
tween long and sinuous lines of green 
embankments. I passed through 
Dumfries, and thought on its ancient 
gothic bridge of thirteen arches, with 
its defensive gate in the centre,—its 
massy walls,—its church, where 
Bruce spilt the blood of Comyne, and 
its old castle, which tradition still 
loves to connect by a subterranean 
way with the beautiful old abbey of 
Linclouden, where the vision of Li- 
berty descended to Burns. And 
though many of these things which 
gave it fame and note have passed 
away, and live but in the memory of 
the aged, or in the romantic descrip- 
tion of amodern geographer, I thought 
their absence was far more than 
compensated by the enchantments 
which the magic wand of plenty, and 
the enterprize of its merchants and 
its tradesmen had wrought. The 
river which I had seen in my youth 
impeded by rocks, and navigation 
shut out by impassable sands, now 
moved wide and deep along, bearing 
many a going and coming sail,—the 
houses rose more lofty and regal,— 
the streets were purer and broader, 
and the hum of business and industry 
was heard far and wide. ‘My na- 
tive town,” I said, “ thy ancient 
name of ‘ Bonnie Dumfries, —which 
I have heard pronounced by one 
of the fairest and noblest of Scot- 
land’s daughters, becomes thee more 
than ever.” JI hurried through the 
good old town, which, overflowing 
the ancient limits of its walls, had 
pushed its streets far among the 
green fields and gardens, and hast- 
ened northward; for my heart lay 
with a little nook of undistinguished 
earth some miles up the river. 

The sun was nigh to setting when 
I entered the upper vale of Nith, 
among the ancient strong holds of 
the Douglasses and Kirkpatricks. 
Here the hand of improvement had a 
heavier darke to do than even in the 
lower valley ;—heath had been ex- 
changed for corn,—wild hindberries 
and brambles, for the apple and the 
plumb; and the rough-footed fowls of 
the moss and the ling had flown 
away before the flocks of innumera- 
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_ ble sheep and cattle which covered 
all the higher pasture lands. The 
memorial stones of the martyrs, 
which I left among -heather, I found 
among wheat,—their dwelling place 
sacred, and their legends renewed ; 
the men who rode past me as I went, 
sat formerly in saddles of plaited 
straw, on shaggy and uncombed 
horses,—they were now in shining 
leather with silver mountings, and on 
steeds worthy of bearing the burthen 
of knighthood. The women who 
walked to the kirk on Sunday, went 
formerly in gowns of homely gray, 
spun by their own frugal hands,— 
they now flaunted in silks and in 
scarlets, and the youths fluttered in 
ruffles, and walked on the very limit 
of fashion. Here and there a broad 

_ blue bonnet, with tresses white and 
thin flowing from beneath it, might 
be seen,—here and there a dame in 
the antique and simple dress of the 
district, moved on stiff and stately, 
—and here and there a car without 
wheels dragged heavily along the 
ground,—and here and there a far- 
mer persisted in old modes of culti- 
vation, and rode proudly on sonks 
of straw, with a halter of hair, re- 
joicing that in his person the simple 
patriarchal times were yet preserved. 
All else was changed! Though I 
could not help owning the increased 
wealth and beauty of the country, 
I looked upon it with something of 
sorrow :—the change seemed to me 
so violent and so sudden, that I shut 
my eyes and opened them again, to 
see that imagination was playing me 
none of her pranks. But the scene 
stood before me in invariable beauty, 
—the hills were there with their well 
remembered outline, and there was 
the hall of Drumlanrig,—once a pa- 
lace ina desert, but now looking over 
a vast extent of orchards and inclosed 
fields. All this was proof that the 
place which I sought, and the dwel- 
jing of my kindred, was nigh. 

At length, I reached the rising 
ground, from which Dalgarnock 
kirk, with its ranks of grave-stones, 
and its little village, are first visible 
to one travelling up the river bank. 
I stood on the very spot on which I 
stood in the morning of life, and 
gazed back on the vale with a full 
heart, when departing for a far coun- 
try ; I stood and gazed now, and my 
heart was scarcely less full when T 
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observed that kirk and village were 
both gone, and that the plough had 
passed over the hearth of many a 
house dear to my heart, and that corn 
was waving where fifteen chimnies 
had smoked. I missed the kirk and 
the village, and I looked around for 
the signs by which I distinguished the 
abode of my fathers. ‘There stood 
an ancient pillar of stone, with rude 
figures and uncouth symbols carved 
on its sides, at the foot of which, in 
old times, people met and transacted 
bargains, sold cattle, and disposed 
of land,—there grew the three oaks, 
so similar in shape, in stem, and in 
height, as to countenance the belief 
of the peasantry that not a bough or* 
a leaf was on one but what had its 
companion on the others; and which, 
growing but a short step asunder, 
shoot up into a beautiful cone of 
green, and make them known by the 
name of the three brethren, wherever 
a Scotchman wanders. And beyond 
all these flowed the Nith, its clear 
Stream scarce visible between its 
green banks, so much had it felt 
the influence of summer's heat. TI 
singled out all these well-known me- 
morials, but kirk and village were 
no longer visible. I was not prepar- 
ed for this. J had heard, at times, 
of the visitations which death had 
made among the hearths of those I 
loved ;—some had dropt away in the 
fulness of years,—some had sunk in 
their prime,—and some had found a 
grave in the raging sea, and others 
in the battle trench. One by one, 
therefore, had passed away of all I 
loved or esteemed, till one alone was 
left ; but I had not heard that the 
village was desolate, and the kirk 
cast down,—they had still been pre- 
sent to my imagination ; and when 
far distant, and after hot and peri- 
lous battle, when I seated myself on 
the ground, and washed my hands, 
and removed the stains of battle from 
my dress, my thoughts flew home, 
and Dalgarnock village and kirk rose 
before me, full of venerable and 
friendly faces. 

With a slow step and an agitated 
heart I made my way towards the 
old burial ground,—for there I knew, 
whatever became of the kirk, the old 
sages of the parish would be buried ; 
we are ever unwilling to mingle with 
other dust than that of our kindred. 
On the yery brink of the river,—the 
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walls of which the stream moistens 
when in flood, stood an old cottage; 
with a spot of garden in which a 
few coleworts grew,—the residence} 
when I went abroad, of a person so 
old that she was suspected of witch- 
craft, and withal so shrewd and 
adroit, that she contrived to levy a 
tax equal to her subsistence on the 
superstitious terrors and credulity of 
her fellow parishioners. I remem- 
bered her wandering from house to 
house collecting meal, barley, and 
cheese, clad in a white mutch, a gray 
gown, and a black mantle, carrying 
a long staff in her hand. Age, I 
reckoned, had long ago consigned 
her to a quiet grave; and if I had 
ctually seen her rising in her wind- 
ing sheet, I could not have been 
more startled than I was now on be- 
holding her in the same dress, and 
with the self-same looks, seated upon 
a stone by the river side, enjoying 
the warmth of the descending sun. 
She had strewn her door-step with 
brackens and rushes, and there she 
sat spreading out her withered hands 
in the summer heat, and looking to- 
wards the west, and muttering 
snatches of old superstitious prayers, 
half rhyme and half prose, which 
’ were imagined in the darker days 
to contain spells against unhappy 
chances and the approach of evil spi- 
rits. 

I stood and listened. When she 
concluded her prayers, she began to 
question their influence in her favour. 
« Hout, tout, why should I hang up 
these sapless shoots from the rotten 
tree of popery aboon my door head? 
—they camot hinder old age and po- 
verty to come ben, and these are the 
fiends which vex and scaur me. 
What imp or saint, it matters not 
which, can put strength into my 
limbs, and marrow into my bones, 
and light into my een, that I might 
move about as I was wont, and get 
the plack, and the penny, and the 
curnie meal, and the ewe milk cheese, 
and an ell or two of the new web, as 
in reason I should. But auld age 
has worried up my skill, and the last 
time I tottered out there came after 
me many of the wicked youngsters, 
chips of the tree of perdition,—who 
shouted out ¢ witch,’ and <‘ beldame,’ 
and though I wished them ill enough, 
the fiend o’ ane o’ them was a plack 
the worse. But had it been Sathan’s 
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will that they had treated my auld 
mistress of Scaur Water sae, who 
learned me all that I ken of’ the 
craft, ‘she wad have wagged her 
thumb, and some fool fowk would 
have moaned the death of their brats. 
Aye, she was the wife for the warld, 
~she could find siller where other 
fowk could see nought thicker than 
moonshine ; and wi’ dog’s-pluck, and 
herring bone, and hollow hémlock, 
could make a salve that would re- 
deem ane frae the grips of death. | Y 
have seen her do’t. But the spell 
o't’s lost. I made some of the salve 
myself, and feigh! it was fit to 
poison a pool of toads ; it took all the 
honey-comb of a wild bees’ byke to 
souk the-tasté o’t’'out of my mouth ;” 
and she distorted her face,’ puckered 
her mouth in abhorrence, and cough- 
ed vehemently, and thus she con- 
tinued her curious complaint :— 

« Aye, aye, unsonisie looks ? nobo- 


dy cares for urisonsié looks now. T[ 


have seen on a day when they brought 
baked bread, arid new cheese, und’ 
lapfuls of daintiths. I mind the time 
when the glance of an uncatnie ce 
was reckoned ruinous to any ‘under 
taking. The cow on whilk ane 
looked askance, shuddered, and re- 
fused to yield milk,—the horse ane 
frowned on threw its rider, — the 
bride who forgot to bid ane to her 
bridal, made her husband lord of a 
Darren bed,—the lass who forgot to 
east ane a plack as she went to the 
tryste of her Jover, never came mai- 
den hame, and the proudest hopes of 
men, and the wisest wishes of wo- 
men, misgave and miscarried. But 
now, the fiend have Girzie Gunson, 
if the weakest head of the parish 
heeds whether she smile or frown. 
I think the spiritual kingdom is over 
on earth,—the reign of spell and can- 
traips gone. ‘The only thing whilk 
has happened to my wish of late, 
was when Habbie Hetherton’s cow 
bursted o’er a crib of dewy clover,— 
I ken whase four quarters he may 
thank for that,—he might have given 
me a pound of yellow butter as his 
douce mother did afore him,—let 
him take that for making mouths at 
me. Od, I’m no sae auld and feck- 
less as some folk trow ;—there was 
proud Pennie Purdie, that used to 
cry after me, ‘ Witch, witch, score 
thy brow and burn thee.” I trow I 
gave her a dainty downcome with 
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the wild Jad of Moffat water. What 
wad ye think P—a gliff after gloaming 
fa, who should drop down by our 
gate end but Pensie Pennie. I keno’ 
your coming cummer, said I, ye are 
come for a cannie cast of my skill. 
Sae I gied her something that gaurd 
her skirl, and skriegh—the lucken 
browed limmer,—I ken’d weel how 
to do’t ;—I had done the samen wi’ 
mysel ere seventeen simmers were 
o'er my head,—she deserved it, she 
deserved it ; what had she to do wi’ 
my wee auld warld ways!” And she 
arose and drew her mantle proudly 
about her, tossed her head till all the 
remainder hairs danced for joy, and 
seemed to dilate herself with the 
thought that much of her old might 
remained unimpaired. 

I had seen much of the world, and 
often smiled at the singular super- 
stitions and wild beliefs which influ- 
ence mankind in distant parts of the 
earth. It was now my turn to be 
under such influence. I had return- 
ed to the latitude of superstitions, 
which had a seat in my own bosom, 
and I could not help feeling some- 
thing of a mingled curiosity and 
alarm, as I gazed on the beldame 
before me. I had often molested her 
when a boy, and mimicked the low- 
ering of her brows, and the hanging 
and trembling of her under lip. I 
had chaced her gray cat into the 
cauldrons of Creahopeliun, and placed: 
snares for her black cat, which half 
the dames of the district believed 
was inhabited by an evil spirit. [I 
had stolen her crutch of broomstick, 
and watched it while it flamed in the 
fire for the flight of the spirit which 
she. was supposed to have conjured 
into it. I had dug pitfalls in her 
path,—turned the course of a flooded 
rivulet into her door,—and, to sum 
up all my delinquencies in one deed, 
T had, according to ancient prescrip- 
tion, boiled pins and nails among 
milk at midnight to cure a cow which 
was suffering from her witchcraft. 

In spite of all these deeds, I was 
something of a favourite with old 
Grizel. I had done her many little 
acts of kindness, carried her many 
Jittle presents during the stormy sea- 
sons, and protected her and her whole 
establishment from the boys of the vil- 
lage, who like myself sought amuse- 
ment in such mischief. Hven when 
she sometimes detected me in working 
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her annoyance; she confmed her re- 
sentment to the lowering of her 


brows, and the shaking of her staff, © 


and an exclamation of «* Ah, Andrew 
Laurie, thou art an evil one.” But 
she never forgave me for the experi- 
ment I made in expelling witchcraft 
from the cow ; it was observed that 
her eyes darkened and her brows 
contracted whenever this feat was 
mentioned ; and it was rumoured 
about the parish that on the night 
when I sought, much to my own 
terror, to dissolve the spell, Grizel 
was seen with dishevelled hair, eyes 
on fire, and feet which seemed touch- 
ed with unnatural swiftness, running 
round the house where the charm 
was working with many a sob and 
shriek. It is true that I saw no such 
sight, and heard neither sob nor 
shriek ; but the people around me 
were certain ] had both heard and 
seen something, and the fame of my 
exploit flew far and wide, with many 
a strange addition, and many a mar- 
vellous comment. All this, Grizel, 
with the-unsonsie foot, as she was 
called in the parish, heard from many 
lips, and every one expected to see 
me withered down by a sudden spell, 
—or pining slowly away,—or car- 
ried bodily off by evil spirits,—or 
drowned in the deepest pool in the 
river,—and though none of all these 
things came to pass, people shook 
their heads, and muttered old saws 
and broken adages, all of which went 
to show that sudden death, or slow, 
would overtake me sometime. 1 had 
not seen her for some months, though 
I heard she was moying about 
more dreaded than ever, and I had 
begun to think, as I stood on a rising 
ground, and looked back on my na- 
tive place as I left it for a far land, 
that I should never see her more. 
At that moment she stood before me, 
—looked me full in the face, and, 
laughing till the river bank rang 
again, cried, “* bonnie Andrew Lau- 
rie, he'll never see kith, nor kin, nor 
Dalgarnock kirk mair.” 

All this, and much more than this, 
was present to my mind, now as I 
stood and hearkened her curious com- 
plaint. I thought she was alone, but 
on stealing nearer a step or two, un- 
der screen of a large bush of holly, 
I observed she had a companion,—a 
slim girl some sixteen years old or 
so, who was squatted among the 
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grass at her feet. She had restless and 

iercing black eyes, and short curly 
far. A sort of bodice enclosed her 
waist, a kirtle reached under her knee, 
leaving her small active limbs en- 
tirely bare, and her whole person 
was tanned with the influence of the 
sun, as brown asa berry. A string 
of brass and silver trinkets was round 
her neck,—a pair of massy gold rings 
depended from her ears, and some- 
thing of a tawdry and stained em- 
broidery ran round the neck of her 
bodice. Of all these articles of gip- 
sey finery, as well as of a very hand- 
some form, the young girl seemed 
sufficiently conscious; and as she 
looked from time to time on her 
image, reflected so truly in the quiet 
water, it was not without a secret 
swelling of pride at her conquests 
over Geordie Gordon, and Willie 
Marshall, and Wattie Kennedy, and 
all other young heroes of the clouted 
cauldron and the mended spoon, from 
Cosincon to Caerlaverock. A small 
basket, filled with the rude minstrel- 
sy of the district, stood beside her; and 
while she arranged her ballads, and 
concealed some pieces of coin, which 
her knowledge in palmistry had con- 
jured from the reluctant hands of the 
thrifty maidens of Closeburn, her 
eyes were continually peering in the 
face of the old dame, and wandering 
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hastily over her residence, like one 
taking note of an enemy’s country. 

On the other hand, ancient 
Grizel brought down her lowering 
brows, and lowered her nether lip 
into close scrutiny of the gipsey’s 
person, and her whole face seemed 
to say—‘* Nay, to spy out the land 
are ye come.” 

Such suspicious glances appeared 
to strike awe into the bosom of the 
bold young gipsey,—she selected a 
ballad from her basket, and holding 
it up to her of the unsonsie foot, 
said, “ Shall I sing ye a song about 
the auld house of Laurie ?—they’re 
a’ dead and gané now ; but it is weel 
my part to sing a song i’ their praise: 
—many a time have they sheltered 
the houseless head of a Kennedy frae 
the winter blast: five women and 
fifteen bairns—my ain mother, who 
was drowned in Dryfe, was ane of 
them—have sat at their hearth when 
Drumlanrig gardens were a desart, 
and the bonnie corn lands of Close- 
burn weré a’ in the Lord’s ain hand.” 
—And with a voice of great natural 
sweetness, she sang, much to my 
surprise, a song about myself, which 
she said was as true as that crooked 
horns made handsome spoons, and 
that the cunning hand clouted the 
kettle. 


BONNIE ANDREW LAURIE. 


Adown the barley’s golden beard 
The silver dew was dreeping, 

As with the lad I loved, I met, 
When a’ the town was sleeping— 

«© The heaven aboon my Nannie’s bright, 
The earth aneath her flow’rie, 

Her sweet een aid the moon’s pure light”— 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


I tried to scorn him, but my looks 
Grew kinder ay and kinder, 

With such a lovesome laddie near, 
How could I be but tender ? 

€ O had I all yon moon shines on, 
I'd give thee’t for a dowrie, tte 

To wed me when I come frae sea’”— 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


« And maun [I sit on yon green hill, 
When midnight stars are burning, 
And look my youthful bloom away, 
In hopes of thy returning ; 
While ilka dame who passes by, 
Shall say right sharp and sourlie, 
£Ye’re waiting till the blue snow comes, 
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« See yon twin stars bright as thy een, 
Aboon Dalgarnock roaming,— 

Hear yon fair stream, between its banks, 
Sing sweet in silent gloaming ;— 

Yon stars shall fall from heaven—yon stream 
Shall change its channel hourlie, 

And cease to run when I prove false ”— 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


¢¢ T’ve seen the stars fall, and the stream 
Wild from its channel ranging, 

And man’s best faith is like yon moon, 
Even while we gaze ’tis changing ”— 

«Oh ever fair, and ever false, 
As April sun-shine’s show’rie, 

We part—and never more to meet ”— 
Quo’ bonnie Andrew Laurie. 


We parted on a summer night, 
We parted high and proudly, 

Phe wind awaken’d with the sun, 
The ocean answered loudly : 

The white sail fill’d, and fast the ship 
Shot past far-seen Barnhourie ; 

He sail’d,—but never more return’d,— 
Alas! for Andrew Laurie. 


*¢ Ah! Andrew Laurie,” exclaim- 
ed she of the unsonsie foot, “I 
kenned the bairn weel,—he burnt my 
crutch,—sodded up my lumshead,— 
built up my window, and turned the 
burn at Belton into my door. I 
kenned the bairn weel,—a giddy and 
a carried callant, but wi’ a free hand 
and a frank heart,—he did me mair 
gude with the right hand than harm 
wi’ the left.—I have a gude right as 
well as thee, lass, to sing a song 
anent the auld house of Laurie,— 
the name’s gone frae the land,—dead 
as the timmer at yule,—as sapless as 
my crutch,—and there’s nane can lift 
it again but this giddy callant,—and 
the wee bird says he'll soon be here, 
—I wonder gin he'll ken auld Grizel 
with the unsonsie foot;—her who 
gaurs the kye gang yell,—can milk 
the cows in Cumberland,—can turn 
the moor-fowl on Drumlanrig brae 
into swans and turkeys, and the sil- 
ver salmon of Nith into puddocks 
and toads.—I wonder gif he'll ken 
auld Grizel with the unsonsie foot. 
But hearken, hinnie, till 1 chaunt ye 
a crumb of an old world sang—it 
may do ye good, and the thoughts 
on’t may cheer ye on your way frae 
a witch’s dwelling—It has a charm 
in’t, lassie, it has a charm in’t,—no 
such a charm as can make Geor- 
die Gordon honest, or keep Willie 
Marshall frae herrying folk o” their 


hens, nor keep Tam Macgrab frae 
men’s pouches at Midsummer,—but 
sic a charm as shall send bonnie 
blythe Susie Kennedy away frae my 
door-stone wi’ nae wish to come 
back in the lone hour of night, to 
steal my staff, and my hollow stane, 
and my hemlock pulled at mid- 
night, and my teat of black wool, 
won from the black mouth of the fox, 
and my milking peg, and all my cu- 
rious gear, with which I work pranks, 
and win myself a name in this per- 
verse world.” 

This catalogue of witching looms 
and trinkets had a visible influence 
upon the demeanour of the young 
gipsey ; and it was evident that the 
wish of the old woman was to inspire 
her unwelcome visitor with a salu- 
tary terror, which might ensure re- 
spect to her property during a mid- 
night excursion, when half the houses 
in Nithsdale pay tribute to her tribe. 
The old woman commenced on her 
promised lyric—the spell might lie 
in the way in which she contrived. 
with a voice, croaking and uncouth, 
to render audible this rude produc- 
tion:—in the matter it could hardly 
lie, and even the credulous author of 
Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, 
would have been unable to question 
the perfect innocence of the song, un- 
less he had heard it from the lips of 
the author of all evil himself. 
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ALAS FOR THE LAURIE! 


Alas for the Laurie, 
Alas for the brave, 
The ruler on land, 
And the lord of the wave ! 
Oh! bright waved his banner, 
And bright shone his sword, 
Wherever he roamed, 
He was ruler and lord. 


Oh! brave and undaunted 
Through battle he rode, 
O’er the strength of the mighty 
He march’d like a god; 
The proud sea obey’d him, 
And smooth’d at his call, 
As he swept down the Spaniard 
With powder and ball. 


Oh, clap thy hands, Bourbon, 
Exult in thy pride ; 
Unscath’d thy glad lilies 
May dance on the tide ; 
Go sing on the deep sea, 
And laugh on the shore, 
The right hand of Laurie 


Shal 


daunt thee no more. 


On the sad day he sail’d 

The fair sun would not shine; 
His broad pennon hung 

Like a pall o’er the brine ; 
The wave pass’d his ship, 

And came shuddering to shore, 
And I thought a voice said, 

« Ye shall see him no more.” 


O’er the waves he career’d, 
All their breadth and their length ; 
All exulting he sail’d, 
And rejoiced in his strength ; 
But a flash fell from heaven, 
And a shriek went ashore, 
With the bubbling of waves— 
And his victories are o’er. 


« Hale be your heart, beldame, 
and lang may yere voice keep in tune 
to charm the ravens and the hooded 
craws,” said Susie Kennedie,—« losh 
me, it sounds like Willie Marshall’s 
hand-hammer clinking on the rivets 
of a punch spoon. Sing ay that 
way, and nether jaud nor gipsey 
will daur to steer ye; od, I never 
heard sic an unmelodious croon since 
Jem Thingumthrum, the Cameronian 
weaver, sang the merry song of ¢ As 
I came through the Sanquhar town,’ 
to the melancholy draunt of Coles- 
hill.” “ A truce to thy foolery, 
girl,” said she of the unsonsie foot; 
“ and think nae that I am the only 
one that hearkens thee. There’s ane 


whom nane but myself can see, but 
ye need nae start and rin, he shall 


-not harm thee,—and there’s ane, a 


welcome ane, whom ye shall see,— 
the sonsie lad frae far awa,—he’s in 
ahint the holly bush,—whom we call 
Andrew Laurie; come hither, lad, 
ye shall burn my broomstaff three 
times owre before I say foul fa’ thee.” 


.And she laughed till the river banks 


rang again, and cried out, “ Come 
Andrew Laurie, my lambkin; what 
have swords, and bullets, and fire, 
and famine, and storms, and Juxu- 
ries mair deadly than them all, been 
doing, when they loot thy fair face 
hame?” 

I stept from my place of conceal- 
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ment, and went towards her :—the~ 


gipsey maiden, who believed, perhaps, 
that I was a production of witch- 
craft, conjured forth on the moment 
for no good to her, or wishing to be 
gone, uttered a shriek, and, starting 
off with the swiftness of a doe, was 
lost in the neighbouring wood. ‘The 
old woman arose, and looked for a 
minute’s space upon me, and said, 
« Ah! lad, but ye have left the 
merry eye, and the blooming cheek 
abroad ;—ye are one of those who 
take away corn from cannie auld 
Scotland, and bring her home chaff. 
But come,—Scotland’s an altered 
Scotland since ye sailed away, and 
that ye'll presently find. Death has 
herried the house of the Lauries, and 
made their hearthstones cauld. I 
said when ye departed,—and wha 
ever heard me tell an untruth ?—that 
ye would never see kith, nor kin, nor 
Dalgarnock kirk mair. Aye, ye may 
look, but see if it be not true. And 
there was your ain love, Nancie 
Greerson, kinked the ae Sunday, and 
kirk-yarded the next ;—they never 
prosper who break true love vows,— 
and ye were vowed to ane anither, 
that my ain ears heard. ‘It’s all true, 
Andrew Laurie,—was I no at her 
dredgie, think ye, an unbidden guest, 
and gat my brow crossed, and blood 
drawn, by the drunken Jaird of Ca- 
hoolie? In ae short week he was 
found drowned in as little water as 
would have christened him,—and I 
was mair than avenged. But away, 
—away,—question not me of kith or 
of kin,—I like ill to speak of the 
dead, and some maun speak of me 
soon. Can I raise people from the 
dowie grave,—charm the last of a 
race out of a winding sheet, and 
bring youthback, and merry aughteen, 
and laughing twenty again? Wel- 
come hame, Andrew Laurie,-—a 
cauld hearth and a deserted hall, a 
fremit face and a gaping grave,—can 
wit and wealth mend that, think ye?” 
And, laughing more in anguish than 
in joy, she closed the door in my 
face ; and the last words I could dis- 
tinguish were, “ Sorrow, and dool, 
and cauld blood, and dread of the 
grave, come to others as well as to 
Grizel with the unsonsie foot.” 

To speak with this woman, and 
learn tidings of my family, was 
much my wish, but old age had made 
her more wayward than eyer; and 
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when I knocked at her door, and told 
her who I was, she cried out, “ Awa, 
honestlike man, awa,—I am a poor 
body in a tone house, with three 
bawbees and a pickle barley meal, 
and I’m in bed, and my door’s barred, 
—Awa, honestlike man, awa.” After 
another fruitless attempt to draw her 
to a conference, I hastened on my 
way, and in a little while came within 
sight of a small promontory, three 
parts encircled by the river, sur- 
rounded by a rude wall, and crested 
with innumerable grave stones—the 
kirkyard of Dalgarnock. Before I 
came in sight, the ancient kirk, with 
its sharp peaked gabels and narrow 
windows, floated in a shadowy vi- 
sion before me on the summit of the 
knoll ;—row succeeding row of bared 
and venerable heads, seemed to fill 
the extent of the walls from end to 
end,—and I almost thought I heard 
the voice of the pastor, and the as- 
cending of the psalm. But when I 
emerged from the little woody glen, I 
found that a few corner stones, and a 
heap of dust, was all that remained 
of the kirk of Dalgarnock. It had 
been cast to the ground many years, 
and the roads which came from four 
different airts to its door, were 
ploughed and sown, except one rug- 
ged and abrupt way which led from 
a ford in the river, and on this I 
could observe that sometimes the feet 
of man had lately travelled. The 
gate was unfastened, and with a 
slow and faltering step I went a- 
mong the memorials of the dead, 
and winded my way reverently a- 
mong their graves,—the foot of the 
living should respect the dwelling of 
the departed. I heard something 
like the murmuring of a human 
voice, and looking around saw a 
new dug grave, deep and long, a 
spade and a hoe stuck in the loose 
black earth ; I saw nothing else,— 
yet still the sound increased; and, 
at last, I saw, not without surprise, 
the figure of a man laid at full 
length on the grass, like one mea- 
suring ground with his person for a 
grave. At a small distance a clean 
white cloth was spread over a flat 
gravestone, and wine and other re- 
freshments stood in a basket upon it. 

I stood gazing on the grave, and 
on the living person who lay stretch- 
ed beside it. He wore a coat of 
coarse, homespun gray cloth,—with 
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é wn ; his feet were bare, and a 
grizzled lock or two escaping un- 
combed from beneath a broad and 
tattered bonnet, spoke something to 
me of age and weakness of brain. 
He lay holding a fresh dug-up skull 
between his hands, to which he was 
speaking with the familiarity of old 
acquaintance. “ Aha, Johnnie Wum- 
ble,” said he, “ ye are a quiet chield 
now, and 2’ since ye got on a timber 
coat, and witch Girzie laid ye in yere 
last linen. My certe, but ye lay 
quigty, among the mools, wi’ the red 

lewy gowans wagging bonnilie a- 
boon ye. Ye had md business to cut 
the tree where the wood-dove biggit, 
in the foot of my mother’s yard,— 
and ye had nae right to ding down 
the auld kirk of Dalgarnock, and let 
in the wind and -rain among the 
SpaKsows and bats, poor sackless 

ings. Had ye behaved yeresel, 
the bedral wad nae hae daddit the 
mools out atween yere tecth with his 
airn spade, and bade ye lie still for a. 
fool, and no rise till the Lord lifted 
ye. But ye raise for a’ that. Ye 
think I did nae see ye sitting on the 
kirkyard dyke in the howe of hallow- 
mas eve, wi the deil’s Rab of Rorie, 
and Jock Thuneram of Thrapplem, 
and a full score of uncoflined compa- 
nions. at your elbow. Ye had een 
like burning coals, teeth like har- 
rows, and ye were singing a highland 
sang. Ah! loon to think to fright 
daft Symie Crosstree, that un- 
lovesome gate. I'll throw thy skull 
into the Nith, and Jet the eels and 
the water adders have a new place 
of abode.” And the water flashed. 
as the skull descended into a neigh~ 
bouring pool. 

DaftSymieCrosstree—a kind heart- 
ed and quiet fool, who used to wan- 
der from house to house in the pa- 
rish, and seek his food and clothes 
among those who were willing to 
befriend one of the most helpless and 
harmless of mankind,—daft Symie 
having disposed of the skull of ill 
Jock Vvum le, proceeded to stretch 
himself beside a low grassy grave, 
marked with no stone of remem- 
brance, and laying his arms over it, 
began to fondle and caress it as a 
mother caresses a baby. ‘ Bonnie 
Lillie Lesley,” he said, “ seventeen 
simmers have ye lain in a maiden 
graye, and seventeen simmers since 
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have I wandered the earth, and this 
is the first time-I have had the grace 
to lie down aside ye. Ye were a 
blythe and a bonnie lass when I first. 
began to roam, a poor demented lad,, 
about the parish,—but I’m wise now, 
lass, and can mind,—when ane hunt- 
ed the dogs on me,—another drave 
me frae the door, and anither laid 
me in wet straw and damp sacks, 
saying aught was gude cnough for a 
gowk,—what did my bonnie Lillie 
Lesley do? She gied me a warm 
supper and a cozie bed,-—gentle 
words, and pitying looks, and took 
the garters frae her ain white lady- 
like legs, and tied up Ringwood and 
Whitefoot, and kept in all the dogs 
of Dalgarnock gate end frae her ain 
poor Symie. It has been a waeful 
world for me since bonnie Lillie Les- 
ley died.” And wiping his eyes 
with the sleeve of his coat, he bub- 
bled out and wept. On turning his 
head, and observing a new graye- 
stone fresh painted and filled with 
letters, he broke away into another 
mood. ‘Od, but Lillie lass, I would 
have ye to lie farther frae auld Lancie 
Luckpennie,—he'll pick the  siller 
nails out of your braw black kist, 
lass, and a’ for love of the metal. 
Mickle need has he to gather gain 
aneath the earth, his nephew is scat- 
tering it fu’ gloriously aboon., I'll tell 
ye what, auld Luckpennie, take a 
fool bodie’s counsel, and ease up the 
edge of your painted stone awee, and 
get ae glance at the way in which 
the gowd is getting the air, which 
ye sinned your soul in saving. A 
snow flight at yule is nought com- 
pared wi’ the flight. of thy hoarded 
gear ; ye may hear the clink on’t in 
every change house; horse-racing, 
and dicing, and drabbing, and play- 
going, give wings to the wealth of. 
auld, Lancie Luckpennie.” And leap- 
ing to his feet he shouted, 

*¢ Auld Lancie Luckpennie, 

Auld Lancie Luckpennie, 

Ika. Jockie has his Jennie, 

And the deil has Lancie Luckpennie.”’ 

Roused, no doubt, by a noise which 
would have roused all that was less 
than dead, an old man, slowly, and 
with many a groan, raised himself 
up from the side of a fresh ridged 
grave, and rubbing his eyes, and 
yawning like a death’s head on a se~ 
pulchre,—the simile was at hand as 
all similes should be,—exclaimed, 
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scandalized beyond endurance at the 
irreverent song of Symie— Deil 
dibble yere daft bouk in an ebb 
grave, that a clocken hen may scratch 
it out, wherefore make ye that un- 
sanctified din? Away wi’ your car- 
case, I say. I'll never earn a groat 
out of thee:—I bury all the wise 
fowk at aughteen pence the head, 
and the daft fowk into the bargain, 
and providence has been sae boun- 
tiful of intellect to the district, that 
I'll no make aboon saxpence a piece ; 
hand owre head,—I counted them a’ 
by the register book yestreen,—it’s 
a sad bargain, and gin there was 
mickle wisdom in the parish I would 
have it broken.” 

To the grave digger of the old 
kirkyard of Dalgarnock, Symie ad- 
vanced with a look of vacant stu- 
pidity. All the arch and somewhat 
mischievous alertness of his glance 
was gone, and his face seemed 
changed into a mere Jump of un- 
quickened clay. ‘“‘ Gude day, gude 
day, Ichabod Shool,” said Symie, 
*¢ ye hae dug a braw hole,—ye make 
the house, and leave death to find a 
tenant ;—this sair cough that’s gaun 
raging amang us wise fowk of Dal- 
garnock will send monie a siller 
aughteen-pennie, and dredgie drink 
thy road.” < Siller pennies, said 
ye, gowk,” quoth Ichabod Shool, 
«© siller seldom comes my road ;— 
none but daft fowk die, and wise 
fowk live for ever. Save when a 
Laurie or a Menteath, grace be wi’ 
them, take it into their head to oblige 
ane wi’ a wise person’s funeral, I 
never can clap a creditable body 
wi my spade, and bid the gowans 
wag oer a sark-full of sensible clay. 
This wearyfou marriage of the gude 
maiden parish of Dalgarnock wi’ 
the captious carle Closeburn, vexes 
ane sair,—sorrow be wi them that 
laid the twa thegither. Then there’s 
the dinging down of the bonnie auld 
kirk, where monie a fair face sat, and 
monie a lang psalm was sung ; and 
casting out the ancient name of Dal- 
garnock frae “mang the parishes of 
Nithsdale, just as if it had nae as 
sweet a sound as Closeburn, or Kirk- 
mahoe,—or warse than a Wam- 
phray,—a name fit to make a dead 
dog bark. But let the name gang,— 
a name's but a sough and a sound, — 
and let the kirk tumble, it was but 
immer and stanes,—but wha can 
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endure, think ye, to see the auld 
world worthies of the land haurled 
awa feet foremost, and a’ to grace the 
new burial ground of Closeburn, an’a 
plague till’t,—can it no be content wi’ 
devouring the name of the green and 
gladsome nook of Dalgarnock, but it 
maun wile away the bouks of douce 
and sponsible fowk; as if our ain 
auld sunny knowe were nae like a 
slip of the garden o’ paradise com- 
pared with the new calf-ward of 
Closeburn,—a barren top and a sour 
bottom,—a barren top and a sour 
bottom.” 

« And then,” said Symie, “ what 
is the parish gardener of Closeburn 
compared to our Ichabod Shool ?>— 
can he make a deep and a narrow 
dwelling according to the word? 
Can he make sic a bonnie piece of 
subterranean architecture as thou? 
Ye should never make a grave for a 
piece of cauld common clay,—ye 
should keep yere spade for the use of 
gentles and dukes, and the like of 
Tam o’ Campel an’ me.” 

“ Truly,” said Ichabod, “ a wise 
word frae a witless pom Ye are 
right, Symie ; my last hames are just 
sey pieces of human skill, sae straight, 
sae deep, and sae tempting. There 
was the young portioner of Cairn- 
cross slipped a bit of gowd in my 
loof, when he saw what a bonnie 
subterranean edifice I had cut for his 
father, and tauld me it was a plea~ 
sure to look upon. The lad’s an ho- 
nest lad, though a thought given to 
drink and the lasses, and can judge 
of the merit of my wark as it made 
him laird of three gude mailens. 
But all go to Closeburn_kirkyard 
now,—the young and auld, the rot-~ 
ten and ripe,-—vanity lays them 
down, and may the fiend gie them a 
lifting.” 

«* Hout, Ichabod Shool,” said Sy= 
mie, “ your slip of paradise is no 
deserted yet. Ye have Douglasses, 
Kirkpatricks, and Hallidays, mony a 
ane,—a kind Menteath or twa,—and 
in the fulness of time ye’ll have mae 
be praised for’t,—and a lang line of 
Lauries.” 

“ A lang line of Lauries,” said the 
grave-digger of Dalgarnock P— but 
the langest day will draw to night, 
and the lang line of Lauries maun 
have an end. And the mair’s the 
pity, the mair’s the pity; but wilfu’ 
fowk, wilfu’ fowk, ane gade east, and 
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another went west,—ane gade to the 
north,—I wonder what he found 
there,—and ane to the south, and 
left a fair Batcimony, and the hope of 
having a pleasant haddin cut wi’ my 
spade in the gowan knowe of Dal- 
gamock. They were a frank-handed 
race,—but their race is run ;—they 
were a liberal people, and good to 
beast and body, and they never for- 
got me at either bridal or burial,— 
a siller crown piece afore ever I wet 
a spade,—and on the marriage day 
the drop of drink, and the roast and 
the boiled, made it little waur than 
adredgie. They were a liberal race. 
I would count ye some saxteen of 
them, all side by side, ready to rise 
when heaven’s will is,—but they are 
sae covered wi’ memorial stones, 
Symie, my lad, that the rising will 
be a kittle chapter ;—the Dargavels, 
and all the names that nae body cares 
for, will be up and through Enterkin 
afore a Laurie can rise.” And the 
ancient man of Dalgarnock kirk-yard 
Stept upon a gravestone, looked 
round, and began to count with his 
finger the graves of my ancestors. 
«G ere beds all in a row,” he 
said, “ wi’ the green grass waving 
aboon them, and one gaping there for 
the coming morsel,—a bonnie sight.” 
I stept upon another gravestone, and 
surveyed the line of graves ; Ichabod 
saw me for the first time, and said 
in a tone more of surprise than plea- 
sure, “ Grace guide us, here's ae 
Laurie risen afore another’s well 
ready to lay i’ the grave.” 

_ A Laurie risen!” said Symie, 
coming to my side, and examining 
me with a look of vacant considera- 
tion,—“ Trouth, he’s arisen, that I 
can avouch,—for he was twice killed 
in battle, thrice drowned in the sea, 
and sax times dead wi’ fair straw 
death,—or else there’s nae truth in 
country clatter. But risen or 
not, it’s my ain bonnie Andrew 
Laurie. Ah, Andrew, my man, 
what have ye made of Whitefoot, 
and Whaupie, and the pet hawk >— 
and how did ye live without me ?P— 
ye would not find a daft lad in 
every country to do ye a good turn, 
—there’s no the like of me at every 
dyke back. Wherefore d’ye no speak? 
have ye been deaf, as well az dead? 
and that’s gaye likely, for there was 
my ain grandame, when she went to 
the kirk-hole, and ill Bauldy Beattie 
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basted me wi’ his strap, I ran and 
tauld her on’t, and she ne’er minded 
her poor bairn, but lay as quiet as 
the mools aboon her,” 

« Whisht, ye born fool,” said Icha~ 
bod, “ this is ane of the queer gen~ 
tlemen who never love a house till 
the riggins off’t,—a tree, till its dead 
i’ the top and rotten i’ the heart,—nor 
a kirk, till the howlets forhoo it for 
fear it falls. I ken them bravely. 
Give them three or four rousty coffin 
nails, and an auld bane, and the 
tram of a wheelbarrow, and a worm- 
eaten quaigh, and the snout of a steel 
bonnet, and an auld parritch spurtle, 
and a lang stane, wi’ twa or three 
scratches upon it, and they'll make a 
book as big as Boston’s Fourfold 
State, wi’ a hundred pictures 0’ a’ 
the straps, and straes, and knocking 
stanes in the parish. This is ane of 
them.” 

«Ah! Andrew Laurie, man,” 
said Syrmie, “ d’ye mind how ye 
hunted me to the top of the Hazely- 
brae, and made me lie all night 
among the heather, for fear of your 
dog Whitefoot? But then ye gied 
me twa apples and a saxpence at 
Thornhill fair,—sae lay that and that 
together,—kindness clears a’ scores 
wi daftSymie. And then, man, d’ye 
mind how ye put a living hurchin in 
the ae meal powk, and a howlet i’ 
the tither, and sent me crying round 
the parish, * fidum, father, fidum, our 
cat has kittled twa magpies and 
a moudie?’ Nae act of kindness 
cleared that score,—sae take ye that, 
Andrew Laurie, for what ye did to 
me lang syne.” And stooping sud- 
denly to the ground, and snatching 
up the remains of a skull, he hurled 
it at my head—and this unexpected 
missile narrowly missed the mark: I 
thought if Symie visited every little 
deed of early mischief upon me, I 
was in a fair way of being stoned to 
death, so I threw him a crown-piece 3 
which he caught as it flew. en 
he saw it was silver he gave a leap, 
then ran round like a pair of yarn 
windles, and shouted out, ‘* Good« 
sooth, Symie Crosstree, it’s a crowns 
piece,—it shall work while I sleep,— 
it shall work while I sleep,—It came 
frae the hand of a Laurie,—a frank 
free hand, —the same hand that 
chaced me wi’ stones from the top of 
Topstarvet down to the mains of 
Closeburn, and made me climb into 
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the:top of Menteath’s oak, where I 
sat till it took six men and three lad= 
ders to bring me down again. Nae 
kindness ever salved that. sair,—sae 
take ye that, Andrew Laurie, ye ken 
what ye did to me lang syne;” and 
he threw a shank-bone, with a bitter- 
ness which my late present gave me 
no reason to expect, and I found some 
trouble in eluding it. 

. © Yd brain ye wi’ my spade, 
gowk,” said the grave-digger, “if 
it werena I would have your grave 
to howk gratis, and that for misusing 
aman wi a frank hand, and siller in 
his pouch. And you, sir, wha throw 
away mair coin on a coof than I 
would dig ye three full size graves 
for, d’ye ye no see that he’s half 
knave and fw’ fool, wi’ as much cun- 
ning as will cause him to throw dead 
men’s banes at you, while ye throw 
siller at him. But take ane’s counsel, 
who never saw a penny of your coin, 
and gang and sit down aside the 
burial bread and wine, there where 
they stand. Daft Symie respects 
burial drink, when he respects nothing 
else.” I seated myself as Ichabod 
advised, and Symie came quietly and 
sat down beside me. 

The spot where I sat was full of 
summer beauty and sanctity, but the 
desolation of the kirk, and the home 
of my youth, pressed upon my heart. 
I thought on the sabbath mornings 
when I had stood by the gate, and 
seen all the way to the house of God 
moving with the grave, the beautiful, 
and the young,—when I beheld the 
seats thronged, and many fair eyes 
glancing modestly to and fro, and 
that interchange of silent and holy 
greeting which passes among friends 
before worship begins. I thought 
too on those who bore my name, and 
shared kindred blood with me ; and I 
saw the graves of many I loved grow- 
ing green beside me, each headed by 
a memorial stone. And I said in my 
heart, of the seven Lauries whom [ 
left, lo! six are sleeping there,—and 
as I looked I thought on the new dug 
grave, and I saw it was for a tall 
person; and as my eyesdwelt upon it 
they, filled with tears, and my heart 
throbbed, and I would fain have 
gone away, but I had not the power. 

Ichabod now came to my side, 
“Deil mend their speed,” said he, 
“here am I standing as_ stiff wi’ 
cauld as a crutch, and as hungry as 
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the grave at a green yule,—but. 
they’re near now,—I hear the neigh- 
ing of their horses.” Symie started 
to his feet, and laying down his ear 
to the earth, and listening for a mo- 
ment, he clapped his hands and 
shouted out, “ Oh! the burial bits,. 
—the burial bits,—dads of bread and 
touts of wine. I wish other sax 
would die. Men are far kinder to 
poor demented Symie when they 
have their timmer tap coats on, than 
when they sit at the board head. 
A piece of sour bread, and a drop of 
wynted milk, from the living,—but 
waughts of red wine, and wamefuls 
of white cake, from the dead. I can 
gang fasting and sorrowfu hame frae 
a reeking house, but frae the kirk- 
yard I have to grope my way,—and 
the wine has whomeled me owre 2 
grave, and left me to cool, and come 
to myself among the morning dew- 
Oh! the burial bits,—the burial bits, 
—dads of bread, and touts of wine. 
Yonder he comes, yonder he comes, 
in his braw black chest, with siller 
whirlies on the sides, and the parish 
cloak trailing o’er him. Well may 
he bruik the new.” 

I stood up and saw a long train of 
horsemen descending the western 
bank of the river, and approaching 
to Dalgarnock kirkyard, by a nar- 
row, and woody, and unfrequented 
way. They were all dressed in 
black, and riding slowly and mourn- 
fully along. In the middle of the 
line of horsemen two rode abreast, 
bearing a coffin across the shoulders 
of their horses, over which a mort- 
cloth was thrown, which reached 
nigh the ground. They passed the 
river, and, halting at the little gate, 
bore the coffin to the brink of the 
grave beside where I stood, and all 
gathering around gazed mournfully 
on it for a minute's space or more, 
in silence so intense, that I thought 
the very throbbings of my heart were 
audible. At length a very old man 
removed his hat, smoothed down a 
few white hairs which time had left 
about his temples, and looked in the 
grave, and in the faces of his com- 
panions, till the tears started in his 
eyes. As he looked round he saw 
me, he eyed me for a little space, 
and said, “ His dying words are 
come to pass,—one has come from a 
far land, who will Jay his head in the 
grave,—never, he said, would the 
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head of one of his blood be Jaid low 
in Dalgarnock, but the hand.of one 
of his name would lay it,—and his 
words are come to pass.’”—And he 
came and took me by the hand, and 
leading me to the head of the grave, 
said, “ Mine old eyes deceive me 
much if thou art not Andrew Laurie, 
—stand there,’—and he placed the 
silken cords of the coffin in my hands, 
which the love of some antique mind 
had wreathed with flowers. All eyes 
were turned on me,—my eyes wan- 
dered from face to face,—I dreaded 
to speak, and the same dread seemed 
visible in every one. 

- Theold mancame forward, and said, 
—< Let us not lay in the grave, with 
superstitious rites and observances, 
one of the kindest, and gentlest, and 
simplest spirits which ever breathed 
among us. Devout himself, and one 
who walked in the austere meekness 
of the pure Scottish kirk, we should 
insult him were we with uplifted 
hands, with heads held down, and 
with smooth words, and studied sen- 
tences, to offer up supplication for 
him. Shall we pour a prayer less 
than inspired over him who so often 
poured over others the warm and un- 
solicited overflowings of a tender 
heart and a gifted mind? Afar from 
me be all the vanity of such devo- 
tion, and in a homely way will I 
speak of a homely heart. ‘There he 
lies, who for seventy years never 
gave a pious heart pain, nor denied 
an honest man’s request,—he thatch- 
ed the roof of the widow’s house,— 
he put food between the lips of the 
deitens his door stood ever to the 
wall, that the needy might enter,— 
and at his hearth was found the sol- 
dier’s wife and her helpless children. 
He was not vain of his influence 
among men, nor was he proud of his 
wisdom,—his wit was kind and plea- 
sant,—his humour was chaste and 
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free,—and he read a song sweeter. 
than others could sing it. His say-. 
ings became proverbs, and his pro-~ 
verbs are laws in the land. He was 
proud of his descent,—and he said 
none of his blood or his name ever 
begged bread. The beggar will 
bless his house as he passes, though 
the hearth shall be cold and the table 
unfurnished. He goes where all 
shall go,—but he goes blessed,—for 
him the grey headed and the wise 
weep, and the fool sheds tears.” 

The old man had elevated his 
hands in feryour,—his voice was 
waxing melodious,—a flush was 
coming over his brow—matter bold 
and figurative was flowing in, and 
he was about to pour out one of those 
simple and affecting characteristic 
prayers which I have heard unedu- 
cated men utter over the dead, when 
he was suddenly interrupted. Poor 
demented Symie, with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, burst through 
the band of moumers, leaped into 
the grave, and cried out with a voice 
of unsurpassable agony, “ Oh! Luke 
Laurie,—Luke Laurie,—I will be 
buried for thee.” The old man look-= 
ed on him for a moment, dropped his 
hands, and said, “ Thus men may 
know when the righteous and the 
kind-hearted die. Andrew Laurie, 
there lies thine uncle,—long he look- 
ed for thy return; the last look he 
gave was with the hope of seeing 
thee,—the last wish he uttered was 
that. thou mightest lay his old white 
head in the grave,—and he died in 
the belief that all this would come to 
pass. Now let us lay him in the 
dust. All has been said that Chris- 
tians ought to say over the clay 
mansion, out of which the immortal 
spirit has passed; and the wisest 
man’s words are but folly compared 
to those of this poor simple fool.” 

Nata, 
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We announced that Mr. Ebers 
had taken the King’s theatre in the 
Haymarket for two years. It has 
since been said that he has assigned 
his lease ; and the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, Mr. Williams, and some other 
gentlemen, are understood to be the 
purchasers. The management will 


A new Opera of Rossini’s compo- 
sition, Matilde di Shabran e Corra- 
dino, ossia il trionfo della Belta, has 
been brought out since our last re- 
port, at the benefit of Signor and 
Madame de Begnis. A French wri- 
ter on opera has remarked that his 
countrymen are excellent judges of 


probably devolve on Signor Benelli. the plot, situations, and dialogue of 
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a lyric drama, but are not so sensi- 
tive as the Italians to the beauties of 
the music. While the French there- 
fore are always eager for new pro- 
ductions, so little do the Italians care 
for the poem, that they will rm with 
equal pleasure to see an opera which 
has been set and reset a hundred 
times, as to one fresh from the anvil. 
That they did so formerly is unques- 
tionable, for Metastasio furnished 
food for almost every composer of 
emmence during his own long life. 
And if some portion of the veneration 
for his beautiful dramas has evapo- 
rated, and his countrymen wish’ for 
something new, it is quite clear they 
care very little about the quality of 
the viand or the way in which it is 
hashed up. Riccardo e Zoraide was 
weak enough in all conscience ; 2Za- 
tilde e Corradino would be equally 
insipid if it were not vastly more ab- 
surd. The poetry is by Giacomo 
Ferretti, and the translation by W. 
J. Walter; (isnot this an alias for 
Stephano Vestris? *) and the latter 
has caught the vapidity of the former 
(gaping is contagious), which he 
has augmented by not a little vulga- 
rity. These slovenly translations are 
by the way a disgrace to the esta- 
blishment :—e. g. 


Chorus. Soft :—no one is near: we may 
Here unmolested stray ; 
And curious peep and pry around, 
‘To see what novelty is found, 
This side or that— 
£gol. This is the castle—Where, inac- 
cessible, 
He commands—that terrible man, 
Of madmen, the maddest—the most eccen- 
tric, 
Who by his followers scarce ever’s seen. 
Who, always arm’d—and always fierce, 
With face of terror—threatens all, 
And knows not what—soft pity means, 
Chorus. What a strange fellow! Ha, 
ha, ha! 


This extract may serve for a spe- 
cimen both of the Italian and English 
Styles; for the one is quite as good as 
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the other. Now for the story, which 
is not a little involved. T 
Corradino, a desperate slayer of 
men, and a no less inveterate hater of 
women, shuts himself up in a castle, 
over the gates of which he inscribes 
these dreadful menaces. On the one— 


A chi entra non chiamato 
Sara il cranio fracassato. -+ 


On the other— 


Chi turbar osa quiete 
Qui morra di fame e sete. $ 


A travelling poet, (such folk are 
common in the modern Italian melo- 
drama, Ji Turco to wit), oppressed 
with fatigue and hunger, arrives be- 
fore the castle, and after much con- 
test between the belly and limbs, and 
the head, he determines to enter; 
then arranging his toilette upon the 
green sward, he assails the castle 
with a song. He is terrified almost 
to flight by the guard, when Corra- 
dino at length comes forth. The 
poor poet makes a destructive blun- 
der, by offering to sing praises of 
Corradino and his fair one, and is 
just about to be spitted on his lance, 
when Aliprando, the domestic eee 
cian and confidant, enters, and miti- 
gates the fury of the warrior, who 
commutes sentence of death to im- 
prisonment. ‘The doetor comes to 
inform Corradino, that Matilda, the 
daughter ‘of a warrior, his friend, 
who fell in battle and bequeathed her 
to his care, designs him a visit: Cor- 
radino allows her to come to the 
castle, but not to see him without 
his special permission. Somehow or 
other, Edoardo, the son of a gia 
bouring baron, has fallen into his 
clutches, and the youthis now drag; 
before him in chains to be desired to 
fall athis feet, which hemagnanimous- 
ly disdains. He is, however, allowed 
the rules of the palace ‘on his parole. 
At this instant, the approach of Mas 
tilda is announced. Corradino pru- 
dently meditates a retreat, wisely 
pronouncing— 


* Sheridan being found drunk in the streets, and unable to stand or go, delivered him- 


self up to the watch as Mr. Wilberforce. 


But the poet of the opera being (we presume) 


sober when he writes himself Walter, his nom de guerre is quite as cruel a satire upon 
an honest name, as Sheridan’s ; only, unfortunately, it lacks all the wit. 


++ Who presumptuous enter here, 
For his head has cause to fear. 


+ Who disturbs this still retreat : — 
Shall his death by famine meet. ; . 


& 
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- Fuggasi tn sesso infido 
Che snerva la virt). Sposo, danari, 

To le dard. Del Padre 

Adempir vuo cos} l’ultima speme ; 

Ma femmine e valor non stanno insieme. 

The doctor then leads in Matilda, 
who is a beautiful coquette, deter- 
mined on enslaving this invincible 
cuor di ferro. Corradino has already, 
it appears, contracted himself to a 
certain Countess d’Arco, as a pledge 
of some pacification, but has avoided 
fulfilling his agreement. This lady 
comes unbidden, in a fit of jealousy, 
to survey Matilda, and a scene of 
such soft contention follows, that the 
hero, aroused by the uproar, sud- 
denly comes forth from his den. To 
the Countess’s declaration, Sai che 
tamo, Corradino replies with disdain, 
but Matilda desires him to kiss her 
hand, and the Lion is tamed, very 
suddenly indeed, by love. Yet he 
does not yield without the fiercest 
struggles. He soon discovers that 
this change must be the work of en- 
chantment, and that the unlucky 
poet is the magician, to whom he 
applies fortelief, and who ingenious- 
ly refers him to the lady. Very ten- 
der interviews succeed, and at length 
Matilda brings him to her feet. 
These scenes are never without wit- 
nesses, which ears to be a con- 
trivance to exalt the folly of the hero. 
At this moment a drum is heard: 
soldiers appearing, Edoardo pushes 
in; why, it is difficult to conjecture, 
except it be in compliance with the 
rule which assembles as many cha- 
racters as possible fora finale. Then 
comes Corradino and his page with 
his armour—the doctor and the poet 
already accoutred. The latter is 
also hung round with paper, pens, 
and inkstand, to record the valorous 
deeds, and he gratefully declares: 


Tl vostro Isidoro—nel rischio crudele 
Con gamba fedele—seguirvi potra. 

Per scriver la storia, —le fughe, le rotte, 
Le piaghe, le botte—cantando verra. 


Matilda at length herself arms Cor- 
radino, and that sweet confusion 
which is the glory of a well-wrought 
Italian finale concludes the act. 

We have entered into these parti- 
culars to convey some notion of the 
very newest taste in Italian lyrico- 
dramatic poetry. But we must 
hasten to the catastrophe. The 
alarm arises from Edoardo’s father, 
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who has armed for his rescue. The 
escape, however, is contrived by 
the Countess, who imposes on Cor- 
radino the belief, that Matilda has 
enlarged him from affection. Poor 
Corradino becomes monstrously jea- 
lous. He condemns Matilda to death. 
She declares death to be nothing ; but 
to perish by the command of the man 
she so deeply loves, is the worst of 
miseries. She is, notwithstanding, 
doomed to be thrown into a deep 
river from a high rock, and the poet 
is sent to execute the sentence. He 
relents—her innocence is discovered, 
and her tenderness for Corradino con- 
firmed. The hero falls into despair, 
and determines to plunge into the 
very depth that has buried Matilda 
—is prevented—Matilda is produced 
—they are united, and he is gentled, as 
the horse-breakers say of their colts. 

Such is the structure of this ex- 
quisite poem, of which it is impossi- 
ble to conceive half the nonsense or 
extravagance—it is quite unequalled 
—except, indeed, upon the English 
stage, where, whoever goes to see 
that strange monster called an opera, 
will find Delphines inter sylvas enough 
and more than enough, even if he 
had the appetite of Brydone’s Prince 
of P. The solution, however, of the 
vehement transitions of the Italian 
drama is to be found in two con- 
siderations ; Ist, that the audience 
care very little for any thing but the 
music; and, 2d, that passion is the 
chief agent by which the composer 
can work. ‘Un passagio facile, 
e pronto da situazione in situazione, 
un risparmio di circonstanze oziose, 
una serie, artificiosamente combinata, 
di scene vive ed appassionate, una 
economia di discorso, che serva, per 
cosi dire, come di testo, su cui la 
musica ne faccia poscia il commento; 
ecco cid il poeta dramatico debbe 
somministrare al compositore.” 

This is the recipe of a writer who 
has studied with the most profound 
attention the construction of the Ita- 
lian musical drama; and in its ado 
tion the poet of the present day thinks 
it sufficient if he gives scope enough 
for passion without regarding the in- 
cidents, characters, or language of 
his piece. It will not, therefore, 
seem wonderful, if, out of this jum-~- 
ble, various enough for such a pur- 
pose, Rossini has contrived to find 
pegs to hang some beautiful music 
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upon. It is indeed amongst the most 
spirited of his works, though want- 
ing the originality of some of his 
earlier compositions, because he has 
taken his accustomed liberties with 
what he still considers to be his own, 
though he may have previously given 
it to the public. ‘The concerted 
pieces are polished and effective, and 
the whole was rendered exceedingly 
attractive, by the way in which it 
was got up. Signor and Madame de 
Begnis were particularly happy. In- 
deed the characters seemed to be 
on purpose for them. The lady im- 
proves every time we hear her, hav- 
ing changed her manner, and attain- 
ed much nearer to the great style of 
singing since she came to England. 
Madame Vestris also, and Garcia, 
sung eminently well. 

Since our last, the concerts have 
slackened considerably. There has 
been one upon a grand scale for the 
Royal Metropolitan Infirmary, on the 
25th of June, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, which we mention merely to 
prove the extensive application of 
art to the purposes of charity. 

His Majesty, it was announced in 
the court circular on the 11th of July, 
«had a numerous evening party of 
distinguished personages at half 
past nine o'clock, who were gratified 
with a performance of most choice 
and chaste English music only, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Hawes.” 
We are glad to see the taste setting 
this way, for English music has late- 
ly incurred the danger of disappear- 
ing altogether. There has, however, 
now clearly been raised a disposi- 
tion to make a stand for British art. 
Let British artists have a care lest 
the effect of their talents be still kept 
in shadow by want of concord among 
themselves. Now that the King him- 
self manifests so decided a desire as 
he has of late, to encourage national 
effort, it is their part to second by 
every endeayour so important a 
movement in their behalf. . 

. The Royal Academy has had a 
concert of the pupils, who exhibited 
considerable and creditable ability. 
Prince Leopold distributed the prizes. 
One of the young ladies showed such 
strong symptoms of mortification at 
being second in the contest, that his 
Royal Highness was not obdurate 
enough to resist her tears, and there- 
fore bestowed a second medal. 
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Miss Schauroth, whom we men- 
tioned in our last report, has had 2 
concert, and the display of her ta- 
lents did not belie the reputation she 
has gained abroad. She played some 
of the most difficult pieces of our 
masters, as well as her own, in 2. 
manner to satisfy the ablest pro- 
fessors. 


The most considerable work that has 
lately appeared is ** An Essay on the His- 
tory and Theory of Music, and on the 
Qualities, Capability, and Management of 
the Human Voice, by Mr. Nathan.” We 
ought not, perhaps, in the honeymoon of 
Literature and Music in this country, to 
measure such a book by the same standard 
as we should a work on any other science. 
Musicians should be encouraged to literary 
attainment, which they have too long ne- 
glected ; for nothing is so likely to advance 
the character, both of the art and its pro- 
fessors. Mr. Nathan’s chief defect is, want 
of arrangement and of selection. His book 
contains a great deal of sensible matter, but’ 
this is dissolved in a menstruum of com— 
mon-place remark and anecdote, which 
greatly reduces the efficacy of the ingredi- 
ents that are really valuable; and will, we 
fear, impede the circulation of the pub- 
lication, as the expence is so much in- 
creased by their introduction, ‘The sol- 
feggi exercises are, however, very complete, 
if not the most perfect that have ever been 
printed ; and the observations respecting 
singing are, upon the whole, pertinent 
and able. 

Eighth Fantasia for the pianoforte, by 
Ferd. Ries. ‘The subjects. taken by: Mr. 
Ries, as the groundwork, are Ciel pictoso, 
an Aria, and Perché mi guardi e piangi, 
a duet, from Rossini’s Opera of Elmira ; 
and he has employed the most striking parts 
with much effect. While the contrast pro- 
duced by the manner in which the themes 
succeed each other, and the variety occa- 
sioned by their difference of character, be- 
speak imagination and judgment in the 
composer, he gives the player all the ma- 
terials for expression and execution ; and 
the manner in which he has performed his 
own part of the task, is highly creditable 
to his taste and science. : 

Mr. Kiallmark’s Capriccio Ecossois can. 
hardly be allowed to claim so exalted a 
title, but it may fairly be termed a light 
lesson. ‘The arrangement of Should he 
upbraid, for a diyertisement, by the same 
composer, will be found a good substitute 
for the song. The air and accompaniments 
are well connected, and preserved amidst 
the deviations necessary to the character of 
an incidental piece. . ; 

Les Belles Fleurs, consisting of select 


pieces, from the works of the most cele- 


brated Authors, sclected, and most of thens. 
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guier, and for the Suute, by Sola. No. ¥. 
is a composition of Bochsa, and the selec- 
tion and arrangement promise well for the 
succeeding numbers. The flute part is 
rather difficult, but both the instruments 
have an equal share in the performance. 

The New Zealander’s Dance, by Mo- 
ralt, is a lesson of the easiest description 
for the pianoforte. 

Mr. Bruguier’s Fourth Dramatic Di- 
vertimento, contains two airs, from Tan- 


Sketch of Foreign Literature. 
, ‘newly arranged, for the pianoforte, by Bri- 
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credi, E tu quando tornerai, and Di.tanti 
palpite, arranged with as little difficulty as 
the nature of the subjects'permits. 

The arrangements recently published are 
the fourth books of Mr. Latour’s selections 
from La Donna del Lago, for the piano- 
forte and flute ; the first book of Airs from 
the same opera, for the harp and flute, by 
Mr, Bochsa; and Himmel’s Overture to 
Fanchon, with accompaniments for the flute 
and violoncello, by Mr. Coggins. ; 

July 21, 1825. ” 


SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ttaly.—One of the most remark- 
able literary phenomena of the pre- 
‘sent times, is the great number of 
new editions of Dante’s works, and 
of writings of which that poet is the 
subject. Only in the years 1821 and 
1822, there have appeared, the Di- 
vina Commedia, with Lombardi’s 
Commentary ; a Rimario, or Rbym- 
ing Dictionary of Dante ; anda Trea- 
tise on Homer and Dante: all three 
‘published at Padua. Illustrations of 
the Divina Commedia, by Colelli, at 
Rome; farther, an edition of this 
work, forming part of the Parnasso 
Italiano, publishing at Florence, 
which contains Dante, Petrarch, Po- 
litian, Ariosto, and Tasso. Lastly, 
the Atlante Dantesco, by Thomas 
Flaxman, which contains 120 Copper 
Plates, adapted to all the editions of 
the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the 
Paradiso. They begin now in Italy to 
give to the friends of Dante, whose 
numbers are constantly increasing, 
the name of Dantists, as the a 
herents of Petrarch were, in the 17th 
century, called Petrarchists. This 
might pass, but it affords matter for 
‘serious reflection, when we learn, 
‘that these admirers of Dante are de- 
cried as Sectaries and Ghibellines, or 
“as enemies to social order, and that 
writings against them, containing ac-~ 
cusations of that kind, are in circu- 
dation. If calumnies of this kind 
“should succeed, we may expect to 
hear of similar accusations against 
“the Petrarchists ; for, if Dante joined 
the Ghibellines, Petrarch, on the 
other hand, was a constant adhe- 
rent of the Guelphs, and an intimate 
friend of Cola Rienzi. The Italian 


literati appear to have become ani- 


mated with a laudable zeal to assert 


‘the merits of their ancient travel~ 


lers and navigators. Thus, bes 
sides the announced publication of 
hitherto inedited documents, relative 
to Columbus, we have a History of 
the Three Maritime States of Italy, 
(Venice, Genoa, and Pisa) and of 
their commerce and navigation, by 
G. B. Fanucci, 4 vols. 8vo.; and, es- 
pecially, Zurla’s Dissertations on Mar- 
co Polo, and the other most illus- 
trious Venetian travellers, 2 vols. 
4to. The learned author, who has 
lately been raised to the dignity of 
Cardinal, having been several years 
at the head of the Propaganda, dedi- 
cated himself entirely to these stu- 
dies, which, while their main object 
is religion, equally promote civiliza- 
tion and geography. In the course of 
last year, he printed adiscourse, onthe 
advantages which the sciences, and es- 
pecially geography, owe to the Christi- 
an religion. Among the early voyages, 
those of the brothers Zeni in the 
northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, 
afford a subject of research equally 
difficult and interesting ; they prove 
that these Venetians visited New- 
foundland, and collected information 
respecting many other parts of Ame- 
rica, a hundred years before Colum- 
bus ; and we see from them that the 
Scandinavian nations continued, in 
1380, the intercourse which they had 
opened with the New World, in 980 
to 1000. A Collection of the most 
remarkable Sepulchral Monuments of 
Venice, and its Islands, is in the 
course of publication. It will be in 
twenty-four numbers, each contain- 
ing five plates, in 8vo. Three num- 
bers are published. 
Netherlands.—The widow of the 
celebrated Professor Wyttenbach, of 
Leyden, has just published an inter- 
esting volume, in 12mo, under the 
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title of Symposiaques ou Propos de 
Table ; it is printed by J. Didot, and 
the profits are to be applied to the 
aid of the Greeks. This is not the 
first time Madame Wyttenbach ap- 
pears before the public ; she has al- 
ready made herself honourably known 
in the republic of letters, by three 
other very pleasing works, Théagéne, 
le Banquet de Leontis, and I’His- 
toire de ma petite Chienne Hermione. 
Sweden.—The Journal of the cele- 
brated Field Marshal Count Dahl- 
berg, written by himself, is now pub- 
lished ; it is very interesting. A new 
and complete edition is advertised of 
Rudbeck’s Atlantica, several parts of 
which have long been out of print. 
Denmarle.—Professor Molbeck, Se- 
cretary in the great Royal Library, 
intends to publish the Letters and 
Political Writings of the great King, 
Christian IV., so far as they can be 
proved: to have been his own com- 
position ;. and, from the various sources 
to which he has access, has already 
collected nearly 2000. 
Germany.—-Notwithstanding the 
great value and importance of the 
literature of Germany, and the jus- 
tice that is done to the merits of the 
German literati, by those who are 
able to appreciate their works, it is 
certain that the knowledge of Ger- 
man literature is very confined in 
England. Numerous translations 
have, it is true, been made; but the 
choice of the translators has not 
been always so judicious as might 
ave been wished, and the execution 
has been, with a few splendid excep- 
tions, in general indifferent ; the ca- 
talogue of German authors, of whom 
the English reader knows a little, is, 
in truth, very scanty, and includes 
but few works besides poems, plays, 
and novels. One cause of this ne- 
glect of important works is, un- 
oubtedly, the enormous expense of 
printing in this country, which deters 
publatiers from risking their capital. 
hile the Germans publish reprints 
and translations of the best English 
works at a fourth part of the price 
that we pay for the originals, we 
cannot afford to do the same with 
theirs ; and even those who under- 
stand the German language are not 
able to purchase, as they would glad- 
ly do, on account of the high prices 
charged by the London booksellers, 
which are partly to be ascribed to 
€ heavy duty on importation. 


teresting discoveries. 
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Thus the English public know lit« 
tle more than the works of Gessner, 
A. Lafontaine, Kotzebue, Klopstock, 
Goethe, Wieland, Schiller, Schlegel, 
and afew more ; and the library of 
the German student is, in general, 
confined to a few celebrated names. 
Hence it happens that German works 
of the greatest merit and importance 
are neither translated for the benefit 
of those who do not understand the 
language, nor imported for the use 
of those who do. We have thrown 
out these remarks, not only from a 
desire of drawing attention to this 
subject, but also as accounting for 
the insufficiency of the information 
respecting the progress of German 
literature, which it is possible to ob- 
tain here; though our literary cor- 
respondence with that country fre- 
quently puts us in early possession of 
intelligence which it might not other- 
wise be easy, or even possible, to 
procure. ‘The travels of Drs. Spix 
and Martius, in Brazil, which have 
been so long expected, have not yet 
been published, and will probably 
be delayed till the Michaelmas Leip- 
sig fair. Some numbers of the Natu- 
ral History which, as in M. Humbolt’s 
travels, is published apart, have, 
however, already appeared. Rau- 
mer’s work on the middle ages is 
likewise delayed. We do not hear 
of any novels or dramatic works that 
have attracted much attention. All 
the novel-reading world is fully 
employed with Sir Walter Scott's, 
whose works are published in Ger- 
many in multifarious editions, as well 
in English as translated. Some other 
English novels, as the Cavalier, the 
Lollards, and a few others, are like- 
wise esteemed. It must be observed, 
that these novels, besides their in- 
trinsic merit, are peculiarly adapted 
to please the prevailing taste in Ger- 
many, which has for some years past 
taken a decided turn toward re~ 
searches into antiquities, especially 
those of Germany. Hence the at- 
tempts to revive the old German 
costume, to extirpate from the lan- 
guage every foreign word, especially 
French, &c.; but though this Ger- 
manomania has been carried to a 
laughable excess, it has produced 
many valuable works, and led to 
very important researches and in- 
We owe to it 
the formation of a society for the 
printing of ancient chronicles relative 
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to the affairs of the middle ages, 
which being patronized by the So- 
vereigns, and all the most distin- 
guished characters, will certainly be 
the means of throwing new light on 
that important period of modern his- 
tory. Among other subjects the an- 
cient German school of painting has 
excited great interest, which has 


‘been the fortunate occasion. of res- 


cuing from the dust of centuries nu- 
merous valuable and extraordinary 
specimens of the old German mas- 
ters. ‘Two brothers, of the name of 
Boisserée, have formed a noble col- 
lection of nearly 300 old pictures, 
which are placed in a gallery at Stutt- 
gart. A work of engravings of the 
finest of these pictures is to be pub- 
lished in numbers ; we believe, that 
one or more numbers have been al- 
ready published, but we have not 
seen them. Messrs. Boisserée are 
also publishing a very fine series of 
engravings of the celebrated cathe- 
dral of Cologne. A lady, Mrs. Scho- 
penhaner, has published two small 
and interesting volumes, under the 
title of John Von Eyck and his suc- 
cessors; which, though chiefly com- 
piled from Carl Mander, contain in a 
small compass much _ information. 
This has been succeeded by. a trea- 
tise on “ Hubert and John Von 
Eyck,” by Mr. Waagen, himself a 
good artist, and possessing a fine 
collection. A good life of Lucas 
Cranach has also been published; and 
one of Albert Durer is preparing for 
the press. : 
France. The literary world will, at 
length, have the pleasure of seeing 
the several parts of M.de Humboldt’s 
Travels, which are not yet complete, 
re ly published, the work having 
into the hands of a new editor. 
These parts are the Melastoma, and 
the other Genera of the same Order, 
in folio ; the Mimosas, and other legu- 
minous plants, in folio; Nova Ge- 
nera et Species Plantarum, in folio; 
the Zoology, in 4to.; and the Per- 
sonal Narrative, in 4to. and 8vo. with 
an Atlas. As the botanical works 
of M. Humboldt, published by M. 
Kunth, in 6 vols. folio, are too ex- 
‘pensive for the generality of ama- 
teurs, Mr. Kunth is now publishing 
a Synopsis of the work, which will be 
only 4 vols. 8vo.: besides new obser- 
vations suggested by the Progress of 
the Science, M. Kunth has added the 
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Cryptogamia, which is entirely new, 
and in which he has been assisted by 
two distinguished botanists, Professor 
Agardt, of the University of Lund, 
and Mr. Hooker, of the Royal Society 
of London. M. Raoul Rochette has 
published, in an Svo. volume, the His= 
tory of the Revolution in Switzer- 
land, from 1797 to 1803. The first 
two volumes of the Memoirs relative 
to the English Revolution have now 
appeared ; they contain the Memoirs 
of Hollis, Huntingdon, and Fairfax, 
and the first volume of those of Lud~ 
low. Of the Collection of Historical 
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vols. 18mo., four more volumes have 
just been published, being the 6th, 7th, 
8th, and 9th, of the Memoirs of Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier. Among the 
continuations are Vols. 1V. and V. 
of Dissertations and Memoirs, rela- 
tive to National and Foreign Antiqui- 
ties ; and No. 115 to 120 of the De- 
scription of Egypt. A complete trans~ 
lation of the Works of Machiavel, in 
12 vols. 8vo. is advertised ; it is the 
first translation of all the works. An 
edition of the Works of Rotrou in 5 
large volumes, 8vo. is an agreeable 
present to the lovers of the drama; 
lt is, we believe, the first complete 
edition of this author, whom Cor- 
neille called his father; but who is 
hardly known even to the French 
themselves, except by his tragedy of 
Wenceslaus. An important and inte- 
resting work, at the present moment, 
is a Statistical Essay on the King- 
dom of Portugal and Algarve, com- 
pared with the other States of Eu- 
rope, followed by a view of the pre- 
sent state of Science, Literature, and 
the Fine Arts, among the Portuguese 
of the two hemispheres, by M. Balbi, 
2 vols. 8vo. To this we may add a 
Guide for Travellers in Spain, by M-. 
Bory de Saint Vincent, 2 vols. 8vo- 
The theatres have not brought for— 
ward any thing remarkable: the 
“ Innocence of the Country” at the 
second theatre, seems to have failed 
in what might be supposed to have 
been the author’s intention—to show 
that the innocence of the country is 
a poetical fiction. They have for- 
gotten the title of their piece, and all 
their principal characters are Pari- 
sians. An Opera called the Twin 
Sisters, represented at the Opera 
Comique, has been well received. 
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THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Turs little theatre, which used to 
have a lofty, chilled, cathedral look, 
has, during the long holiday which 
the Lord Chamberlain and the win- 
ter theatres permit it to enjoy, un- 
dergone a complete alteration, and 
has, at last, put on a warm and com- 
fortable appearance, which is cer- 
tainly meeting the seekers of pleasure 
half-way. The old tall pale blue 
empty staring boxes have been so 
managed, as to come out cozey, 
glowing, and furnished little apart- 
ments. A rich drapery goes round 
the front of the first circle, which 
reduces the height of.the dress boxes, 
and gives a solid and finished ap- 
pearance to the audience part of the 
house. ‘The chandeliers are all new 
and splendid, particularly the rich 
mass of light hung drops over the 
pit, which shed a dazzling lustre 
over the whole internal part of the 
theatre. The decorations have, un- 
doubtedly, been managed with in- 
finite skill and taste, and do great 
credit, not only to the manager who 
directed them, but also to that rapid 
architect of playhouses and plays, 
Mr. Beazley, who, as our readers 
may recollect, did the inside of Drury 
Lane Theatre, “ Is He Jealous?” 
The house at Birmingham, and 
« Gretna Green.” The public are 
much indebted to this gentleman for 
his performances both before and be- 
hind the curtain ; for, like Mr. Ast- 
ley’s [racing ponies, his merits ap- 
pear not only on the stage, but 
through the pit. 

The saloon, which generally un- 
dergoes some fanciful change for the 
season, being a Chinese temple one 
summer, and an odorous shrubbery 
another (we used to sigh at seeing 
such a mortality among the laurels 
and myrtles !)—has taken upon itself 
this year, the shape and character of 
a trellis-work arcade. We certainly 
think it the least successful plan 
which has yet been adopted. There 
are three or four walks fenced out 
with trellis work, over which no 
leaves are entwined, and which there- 
fore have the nakedest effect ima- 
ginable. The lamps being a-la-Vaux- 
hall scarcely mend the matter—and, 
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on looking down from the stairs, 
upon the arcade itself, and upon the 
ladies who promenade its walks, we 
must confess that it struckus as look- 
ing too much a work of: lath and 
plaister.. A few shrubs would mate- 
rially improve the effect ; but the sa- 
loon, we take it, is not a:place very 
favourable to evergreens.. ©» 
The theatre opened with a new 
melodrame, called the Swing Bridge, 
which carries its plot in its name. 
A lover, a villain, a lady; an honest 
old man, and a comical attendant:— 
a start, and a stamp which makes the 
dust fly out ‘of the russet ‘boot—a 
black eye glaring through snaky 
curls,—a falling bridge—and virtue 
rewarded. These make a. melodrame 
all the stage over: arid these; were 
the foundation of the Swing Bridge. 
The architect was no Mr. Rennie, 
for the work was carried away by the 
rapid current of public opinion’ ina 
fewnights. Keeley played pretty well, 
but we rather fear he is not destined 
to immortalize himself as a comic 
actor. He carries the simple a little 
too far. Bartley and Cooke were 
hearts of oak:—indeed, Bartley has 
all the solid worth and strength, and 
growth of that brave tree ; and, like 
the celebrated Glendower-oak, we 
doubt not were he a hollow one 
(which we are sure he is not) but a 
reasonable party might sit. comfort- 
ably in his interior. We like to look 
at a spanking English actor of his 
girth. , 
When the Swing Bridge ceased to 
swing, the audience were amused 
with the revival of several of the 
light two-act dramas, for the lively 
representation of which this house is 
so justly celebrated. Gretna Green, 
which. exhibits Wrench and Miss 
Kelly as two servants mutually de- 
ceiving each other with mock nobi- 
lity, and splendidly proving that 
« fine feathers do not make’ fine 
birds,” is one of the cleverest’ little 
farces alive. Wrenchis a very upper 
servant—trespassing inside his mas- 
ter’s garments (though the dread- 
fully striped trowsers were not much 
like the jean lodgings of a Lord) and 
aping under a straw hat all the inso- 
lence of fashion. His bad English 
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was most correctly given. Miss 
Kelly, in Betty Finikin, quite out- 
Kelly’s Kelly! Her gaudy dress 
seems out of place, as well as her- 
self; and the constant inconvenience 
which she shows herself to be suf- 
fering under the drapery of her 
shawl, bespeaks the shaw] to be an 
unaccustomed article of dress with 
her. Her feathers tumble over her 
head, as if they did not expect to 
find it beneath them: and her whole 
bearing is that of extreme awkward- 
ness, and splendid, wooden careless- 
ness. Her exclamation of “ Oh 
Lord! my Lord!” is “kitchen and 
parlour, and all!” as the old song 
says: and her downward look of 
simple wonder and offended delicacy, 
when Lord Wrench says he must 
“swear at her feet” is inimitable ; 
and yet not so delightful either as the 
tone in-which she repeats the words, 
«swear at my feet!” The tender 
toyings, and huckahack compliments 
of the Gretna couple, are enough to 
split the sides, and not merely the 
ears of the groundlings: Wrench’s 
sighs seem to come out of the but- 
ler’s pantry, Miss Kelly talks rich 
kitchen stuff! He stands upright at 
her side, as though he were behind 
his mistress’s chair, instead of at her 
feet: she writhes under her fine ap- 
parel, evidently tortured by its efits 
ing glaring colours. At one time she 
jumps herself into a seat on the table, 
like a person who had overswept a 
room; and her lover seems over- 
powered at the grace with which she 
swings her pink or blue shoes to and 
fro. Indeed, such a picture of low 
life above stairs was never exhibited ; 
and no one who prizes perfect acting 
ought to keep a quiet dollar in his 
pocket when the piece is played a- 
gain. The moment the real Lord 
and his mistress come after the holy 
blacksmith, or after the nailor as he 
is termed, the fun is over; and Betty 
Finikin and Mr. Jenkins subside en 
tirely ! But this is always the case, 
when a real peer pokes himself in 
amongst a pleasant party. A coronet 
is no uncommon extinguisher to the 
lights of wit and humour. 

The volatile French Opera of Fi- 
garo has been revived at this theatre, 
and in.a style which ought to make 
it highly popular amongst the lovers 
of light elegant acting; and brilliant 
music. It seems, as now constructed, 
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to be built upon Holcroft’s Follies of 
a Day, and the original piece as 
written by Beaumarchais ; with the 
music, selected from the Italian 
opera. The intrigue of the piece is 
always on the increase, and English 
eyes and ears are not quite alive to it, 
but the music and the spirit float 
you along, leaving your morality or 
your reason no chance of making a 
stand. 

A Miss Louisa Dance, sister of the 
young lady who played Belvidera a 
season or two ago at Covent-Garden, 
made her first appearance in Susan- 
nah—the lively part which Miss 
Stephens, Miss M. Tree, and Miss 
Paton have filled. Miss Louisa 
Dance has a pleasing figure, though 
Ceesar’s wish as to Cassio might safes 
ly be extended to her. She was evi- 
dently a good deal alarmed at first, 
and sang a little out of tune with a 
becoming incorrectness and diffi- 
dence ; but she gained confidence as 
she went on, until her voice was ene 
abled pretty fully to manifest its cha- 
racter. She is a pleasing, but not a 
good singer,—certainly not a first= 
rate singer. In a room we dare to 
say she delights her family,—but 
there is a wide difference between 
piano-singings in a parlour, before 
eleven or twelve affectionate brothers 
and sisters, and a bunch’ of friends 
who come to sing and sup—and 
playhouse-singing before hundreds of 
unrelationsand wnfriends. Miss Louisa 
Dance performed better than she 
sang, and if we might advise, we 
should recommend her to take to 
comedy and abandon opera. Dance 
and song seldom agree well together. 
This young lady has good features 
and good spirits—and we should 
think that she and Thalia might make 
a bargain advantageous to the inte- 
rests of both parties. One thing we 
must observe, that we fear she has 
a person who is a dangerous and 
flattering friend to her—and that is 
Miss Louisa Dance! That lady has 
at present too high an opinion of our 
young actress, and mistakes promise 
for performance. It is certainly the 
most dangerous folly in the world to 
whisper sweet things into one’s own 
ear, and by no means so—difficult a 
task to accomplish as may at first 
appear. 

Mrs. Austin, once of Drury-Lane, 
an agreeable light-haired copy of 
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Mrs. Orger, both in face and voice, 
appeared as the Countess. She is 
very lively, very pleasant, and with 
the exception of a little occasional 
mis-singing, quite an acquisition to 
this theatre :—perhaps she sang out 
of tune to be in harmony with Miss 
Lonisa Dance, at the early part of 
the evening. Miss Kelly was the 
Page—and, past dispute, was Page 
the first !—We turned to the Contents 
in the volume of the audience and 
read her name as so _ indexed. 
Wrench played Count Almaviva,— 
an amorous noble in a cap and fea- 
thers, who is compelled to hear every 
body sing but himself ;—which is 
occasionally our misfortune, and 
truly a vast misfortune too! Fi- 
garo. in Mr. Pearman’s hands 
weighs ten stone instead of five: or 
sather,—for the part must be the 
same,—the pound of lead is heavier 
than the pound of feathers :—we 
never understood the difference be- 
fore. Bartley, as the Drunken Gar- 
dener, made some dangerous reels a- 
mong those fragile plants, the figu- 
rantes; and balanced his ripe face, 
as if bya miracle. The whole opera 
went smartly off—though it would 
be much better without the last act. 
dt is nearly as long as the last year’s 
opera of Gil Blas, which was just 
twice as long as Hastings’s trial. 

Mr. Moreton’s Romantic Drama of 
the Knight of Snowdon, unfoundedly 
reported to be founded on the Lady 
of the Lake,—has been selected,— 
we presume, for the sake of bringing 
out Mr. Wallack and Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
both as heroes. ‘They are heroes— 
and there are few pieces which allow 
of two gentlemen riding on one horse 
without exposing one gentleman to a 
seat behind. The two Kings of 
Brentford in the Rehearsal are per- 
haps the most equal balance of power 
on dramatic and heroic record. But 
Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu are the 
next in succession. If the Scottish 
king wears Lincoln green and a gilt 
bugle,—Roderick has black hair and 
a splendid ‘Tartan ;—and the broad 
sword of his Majesty is not a bit 
broader than the broad sword of the 
Scottish rebel. In the playing of 
these two characters the whole inte- 
rest of the piece is centered ;—for a 
more wretched distortion of plot and 
Janguage, than this disordered paro- 
dy of the poem, was never exhibited, 
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All the points of character are blunt- 
ed or broken short off:—and all the 
romantic interest of the incidents and 
the rich Scottish beauty of the poetry 
are remorselessly and unfeelingly de- 
stroyed. ‘The costume of the story is 
lost! Roderick is made the lover of 
Ellen—the successful loyer,—Fitz- 
james is nobody,—except with the 
sword. Douglas is a tame feeble 
old gentteman—ENlen a singer of bra- 
vuras;—and -poor Blanch—mad 
—love-mad Blanch is never heard 
of. At the Surrey theatre, in the reign 
of Robert William the First, the Lady 
of the Lake was admirably dramatiz- 
ed ;—but they certainly do the Scot- 
tish novels and poems in a very swpe- 
rior manner in Blackfriars-road. — _ 

But to speak of the acting of Wal- 
lack and Cooke—we must say our 
attention was wholly ingrossed by 
the combat between the two. It ds 
a fight !—It is no ‘* one, two, three, 
—and under,” —but downright cleay- 
ing at the head,—thrusting at the 
ribs,—smiting at the heart :—parry- 
ing breast, neck, shoulder, leg, hip, 
and wrist !—Cooke strikes might and 
main at his antagonist’s brainm—and 
Wallack parries like a swordsman, 
returning at Mr. Cooke’s _ brisket. 
Indeed, such an earnest, muscular, 
ferocious contest, we never saw 
on the stage—and the very lamps 
tremble in their sockets !, Mr. Wal- 
lack is a fine, handsome, gallant fel- 
low,—and Cooke is an old offender 
in the same way:—of course the au- 
dience take a peculiar interest in the 
fight, and we have no doubt, that a 
few persons of taste go nightly. in 
the hope of seeing a quarter actually 
cut by accident off one of these two 
pet lambs. We have not a word to 
say of any one else. ; 

« My Aunt,” a little comic piece, 
introduces Mr. Wallack in a comic 
character, which he plays with in- 
finite gaiety and whim. He is a 
spendthrift and a gamester, and in 
the drunken scene with My Aunt 
(not that we would extend the in- 
toxication to My Aunt herself,— 
Heaven and Mrs. Grove forbid!) he 
seemed ‘* remediless in the premises.” 
In his pursuit after his reeling hat, 
which seems drunk too,—he looks 
at it with a marvellous eye. Mrs. 
Grove was My Aunt:—she really 
was. What a profound elderly lady! 
—W hat singular domestic decorum ! 
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. She on the stage! go to—it was some 
reputable matron out of the Magda- 
len—some nurse of the Foundling, 

-who had come to the English Opera 
House to enquire after one of her 

“progeny. What garments she wears! 
— We cannot but remember such 
things were, that were most dear to 
us.” Her bonnet, a poke,—a decided 
-poke. Her decent gown, brown as 
evening,—her comely cloak,—her or- 
derly, demure, innocent mittens !— 
Her muffled, slender voice in years! 
.—Oh, Mrs. Grove!!—We respect 
such a person to her backbone.— 
Will she take tea with us ?—We can 
‘make up a rubber with old cousin 
Sparkes, and our other aunt, dear 
Mrs. Davenport. How is our uncle, 
Mr. Grove ?—Is he still in the trade ? 
—We really disliked seeing so very 
real a personage as my aunt sur~ 
rounded by the frivolous and fictiti- 
ous creatures of the drama. We could 

“not be tipsy before Mrs. Grove.— 
And we must say, that Mr. Wallack 
must have pushed about the bottle 
- rather too freely” to forget himself 
in the presence of those awful mittens, 
and their ten respectable taper inha- 
Ditants. We never were very par- 
tial to aunts, but Mrs. Grove has 

“given the character a dignity in our 
-eyes, which we shall never forget! 
)) THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Sweethearts and Wives. 
_Kenny is, beyond dispute, the 

.cleverest playwright now in exist- 
-ence:—he understands writing ori- 
ginal pieces, translating, or para- 

hrasing, or adapting French dramas, 

‘better than any other English writer: 

‘and when we know that he has good 
actors to measure for characters, we 
‘are quite sure that he will fit them 
to perfection. In the instance before 
us, he has suited Liston, Terry, and 


‘the fine Miss Chester to a T. The 


plot of the piece is, as usual, a con- 
fusion of lovers, and “lots of jea- 
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JOURNEY TO THE HEAD OF THE 
GANGES. 

Tuts interesting journey was per- 
formed in the year 1817, by Capt. 
Hodgson and Lieut. Herbert, an ac- 
count of which they have published 
in the Asiatic Researches. Having 
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lousy.” Terry plays an old Admiral, 
in his own stern, hard, but excellent 
manner.. Miss Chester, as a Miss 


‘Fanny, in the Clandestine Marriage, 


performed with a spirit and nature 
which we. were not prepared to ex- 
pect from her. In a scene where she 
forgives her husband, of whom she 
had been jealous, her tenderness was 
quite delightful; and we “ venture 
to predict,” that if she is allowed to 
play a few such characters as this, 
she will become a decided favour- 
ite with the public, and deservedly 
so. Madame Vestris has a cha- 
racter not suited to her; she is in 
petticoats. Vining played the hus- 
band of Fanny with great animation 
and ease; and Mr. Davis (in this 
case ‘ Blood will not have blood,”) 
acted with serenity, and sang charm- 


ingly. Liston was unusually Lis- 
tonic! He represents a young Fond- 


ling (my aunt will prick up her old 
motherly ears), and is always press- 
ing to tell his story, and worming 
himself into the ungrammatical sen- 
timental. Bad English out of Lis- 
ton’s mouth becomes good. If he 
has to vote against Lindley Murray, 
he gives a plumper. Billy Lackaday 
(the name of this London Verter) 
“ conceives a passion” for Miss Fan- 
ny—and nothing can exceed the ex- 
pression of his face, when she comes 
before him, or when he unexpected- 
ly sees her. His whole appearance 
is that of sea-sickness. His heart 
seems instantly in his mouth: and he 
rolls his large tender eyes like two 
taws in his head. His song of “ Man 
was bom to sorrow,” is worthy to 
be sung by Mr. Casella in purga- 
tory. Some of the notes are the very 
echoes of grief. he play is lightly 
written ; but gives great satisfaction. 


Mathews is in England again, we 
understand.—Let the Americans look 
to it! 
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formed little magazines of grain at 
the places where they intended to 
halt, and re-established the Sangas, 
or spar-bridges, over the river, they 
set off from Reital on the 21st of 
May. The situation of this village, 
on the east side of a mountain, the 
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summit of which is covered with 
snow, and the foot washed by the 
Bagirat/hi, is very pleasant. It com- 
mands a noble view of the Sri Canta 
and other adjoining peaks of the Hi- 
mialya, on which the snow for ever 
rests. On the 23d, after passing 
through Juwarra and Dangal, they 
arrived at Sici, a small village, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Himalya. 
The scenery at this place.is in gene- 
ral grand and sublime; at the falls 
of Lohari Naig there is a fright- 
ful rock above 800 feet in height. On 
the 28th they pitched their tent at 
Baerog’hati, at the confluence of the 
Bagirat’hi and Jahnevi. Here pre- 
cipices composed of the most solid 
granite confine both of the rivers in 
narrow channels, which seem to have 
been scooped out by the force of the 
-waters. The base of the peaks is of 
the most compact sort of granite, of a 
light hue, with small pieces of black 
sparry substances interposed. From 
the smoothness of the rocks which 
confine the stream, it appears that 
-the water must at one time have run 
in ahigher level, and that it is gradual- 
ly forming a deeper channel. Great 
cedar pines fringe these bure rocks, 
and fix their roots where there ap- 
‘pears to be very little soil. A few 
-of the large deal pines are also seen, 
‘but inferior trees do not grow here. 
Though the Bagirathi is generally 
esteemed the holy and celebrated 
Ganges, yet Capt. Hodgson is in- 
clined to think the Jahnevi the larger. 
By the course of this river there is a 
pass to Bhoat or Thibet, by which 
the people from Reital and the up- 
per villages of Rowaien go to sell 
salt, blankets, and wool in exchange 
for grain. On the 26th they went 
along the side of a very steep moun- 
tain, passing over chasms by means 
of iedalesn and scaffolding of decayed 
planks, and reached Gangotri, hither- 
to the boundary of research on the 
Ganges.* Here the rivers had be- 
come more open, having, during their 
route from Baigog’hati, been between 
several precipices of 200 or 300 feet 
high. By the side of the river at 
Gangotri there is in some places soil 
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where small cedars grow, but in ge- 
neral the margin is strewed with 
masses of rock which have fallen 
from the precipices above. Having 
retired to rest, the travellers were 
awakened by the rocking of the 
ground, occasioned by an earthquake, 
which hurled down rocks in every 
direction, from the peaks around, to 
the bed of the river. In the morn- 
ing they crossed to the opposite bank, 
where they were more secure, and 
enabled to make observations. The 
mean breadth of the Ganges at Gan- 
gotri was 43 feet, depth 18 inches, 
and nearly the same at the sides as 
at the middle ; the current very swift 
and over large stones. At this time 
the stream was in one channel, but 
the effect of the sun in melting the 
snow was so powerful, that it was 
daily augmenting. Accordingly, on 
their return on the 2d of June, they 
found it about two feet deep, and 
considerably wider, the volume of 
water being apparently doubled. On 
the 29th they proceeded up the Gan- 
ges over snow and rocks, and pitch- 
ed their tent on a sort of bank by 
the left margin of the river, which is 
here perceptibly diminished. The 
temperature, during night, was below 
freezing ; the soil strong and full of 
rocks. By the barometer it appear- 
ed to be 11,160 feet above the level 
of the sea. On the following day 
they ascended gradually among rocks, 
having to the left high cliffs of gra- 
nite, and on the right snowy peaks 
600 or 700 feet high, distant about 
two miles, and halted near the de- 
houché of the Ganges. They were 
here above the line of vegetation of 
trees; birches tea hy as 
small shrubs, and the rocks being 
covered with a species of lichen. 
The three peaked mountains were ob- 
served from this place, to which they 
gave the names of St. George, St. 
Patrick, and St. Andrew. Farther 
on another appeared, which they 
called St. David, and to the right of 
the snow valley, which hides the ri- 
ver, a most magnificent peak cased 
in snow and shining ice was seen, 
which they termed Mount Moira. 


* This was visited by Mr. B. Fraser in his journey through the Himélya mountains, 
an account of which he published in 1820. According to the accounts which he received, 
the source of the Ganges is about five hundred miles horizontal distance from Gangotri, 
beyond which place he states it is in all probability supplied by the melting of the snow 


that terminates the valley. 
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Considerable difficulty of breathing 
was experienced here, and that pe- 
culiar sensation always felt at great 
elevations, where there is any sort 
of herbage, which is ascribed by 
Capt. Hodgson to noxious exhala- 
tions from the plants, for he never 
suffered from it on snow beds, even 
though ata greater height. In some 
places the ground was covered with 
aspecies of creeper and mennat, in 
the manner of furze, and which he is 
inclined to think is that of which the 
case of black lead pencils is made. 
The dazzling of the snow was ren- 
dered here more striking by its con- 
trast with the sky, which is of a dark 
blue colour. At night the stars shine 
with a lustre which they have not in 
a denser atmosphere. The only liv- 
ing creatures seen were a few small 
birds. On the 31st they reached the 
spot where the Bagirat’hi or Ganges 
emerges from under a very low arch 
at the foot of the grand snow bed. 
The river here is bounded to the 
right and left by high snow and 
rocks, and above it, immediately over 
the debouché, there is a perpendicular 
mass of snow of the height of 300 
feet, from the brow of which large 
icicles hang, formed by the freezing 
of the water produced by the action 
of the sun, and which flows in small 
cascades over it. The mean breadth 
of the stream was 27 feet, the depth 
about 15 inches, In the hopes of 
getting on to the top of the aclivity, 
they ascended by a dangerous path, 
but they were soon under the neces- 
sity of returning, as the surface of 
the snow was broken into chasms, 
and in many places so soft, that they 
often sank in it up to the neck. The 
avalanches were falling from Mount 
Moira with a noise like that of thun- 
der, and threatening by its shocks to 
loosen the unsteady foundation on 
which they then stood. From the 
highest station they saw onwards 
about five miles. In the space they 
had passed over, after leaving the 
dehouché, the Ganges was not to be 
seen, being concealed by snow, pro- 
bably many hundred feet in thickness, 
and as far as they could observe, it 
did not again appear, so that this may 
be considered the first place where 
it becomes visible. The breadth of 
the snow valley is about a mile and 
a half, and its length about seven 
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miles from the debouché to the sum- 
mit. It may be easily conceived, 
that a large supply of water must be 
furnished at this season by the melt- 
ing of this mass, and of that cover- 
ing the great peaks that surround it, 
all of which runs to the valley to 
form the Ganges, which is farther 
augmented by the waters that filter 
through the rents of the snow. | In 
this way there must be a sufficient 
supply, during a course of six or 
seven miles, to form such a stream 
as was observed issuing under the 
arch. No volcanoes were seen or 
heard of in those mountains, nor were 
there found any shells or animal re- 
mains. The magnetic variation dif- 
fered little from that on the plains, 
and the diurnal slight changes of the 
barometer were perceptible, the mer- 
cury always falling alittle before noon., 
SOLIMA TERRITORY. 

Captain Laing, of the Royal African 
Colonial Regiment, bas returned to 
Sierra Leone, from a residence of 
some months in the Solima territory, 
to which he proceeded on an invita- 
tion of the king. ‘The country, then 
visited for the first time by an Euro- 
pean, possesses a peculiar geographi- 
cal interest as the source of the mys- 
terious Niger. The information ob- 
tained by Captain Laing is likely to 
prove both important and interesting, 
as the Solimas are a numerous and 
powerful nation, of the interior of 
which scarcely more than the name 
was known until three years ago, 
when an army of 10,000 men ap- 
peared in the Mandingo country to 
terminate a dispute between two 
chiefs of that nation, the weaker of 
whom had appealed to the king of 
Solima. ‘The elevation, and the la- 
titude and longitude of the hill of 
Soma, whence the Niger has its 
origin, have, we understand, been as- 
certained. Captain Laing is also of 
opinion, that no material difficulty 
would be experienced in the route 
from Sierra Leone, through Sankara, 
to the Niger at Nafi. His Journal 
is expected to be very soon before 
the public. 

ECONOMICAL BRIDGES. 

A bridge of suspension, or rather of 
tension, has been constructed by Se- 
guin, near Annonay, in the depart~ 
ment de l’Ardeche, after the mode of 
those used by the natives of America. 
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At the place where it is constructed 
the river is confined by rocks, which 
have furnished strong points of at- 
tachment for the bridge—a band 
composed of eight iron wires, each 
1-22 of inch in diameter, is fixed by 
its extremity to a bolt in the rock. 
It then crosses the river and passes 
round a pully on the opposite side, 
from which it goes to that where it 
commences, and again returning to 
the other side, and again back, cross- 
ing the water four times ; small pieces 
ot wood are fixed to the bands of wire, 
over which are placed planks that 
form the foot-path of the bridge. 
Two other bands are carried across 
the river at a convenient height to 
serve as hand rails, and these are 
connected to the others by descending 
wires. ‘The bridge is also fixed at 
the middle to large stones thrown 
into the water, to prevent any lateral 
motion. ‘This bridge, so light as to 
occasion fear on first going on it, is 
so steady and strong, that no sensible 
vibration or bending is perceived in 
going along it. It is 2 feet broad 
and 55 long. The weight of wire 
about 25 pounds. The expense of the 
whole materials it is stated was 35 
francs, the labour is estimated at 15 
francs, so that the bridge was con- 
structed for 50 francs. 
ENGLISH OPIUM. 

Messrs. Cowley and Staines, of 
Winslow, Bucks, have cultivated 
poppies for opium, with such suc- 
cess, as to induce the belief that this 
branch of agriculture is of national 
importance and. worthy of support. 
In 1821, they produced 60 pounds of 
solid opium, equal to the best Turkey, 
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from rather less than four acres and ’ 
ahalf. The seed was sown in Fe 
bruary, came up in March, and the 
gathering commenced in the latter 
end of July, when the poppies had 
lost their petals and were covered’ 
with a bluish white bloom. By 
horizontal incisions, opium was pro= 
cured from them daily, until the pro=" 
duce would no longer bear the ex- 
pense; 97 pounds 1 ounce were ob= 
tained for 311. 11s. 24d., which, when 
properly evaporated, yielded 60 
pounds of dried opium. The poppies 
stood till they became yellow, about 
the middle of August ; they were then 
pulled and laid in rows on the land, 
and, when dry, seeds were got from 
them amounting to 13 cwt. which 
was expected to yield 714 gallons of 
oil. The oil cake was used with great 
advantage in feeding cattle. From 
the capsule from which the seed is 
obtained, an extract may be got by 
cold water, eight grains of which are 
equal to one of opium, an acre’ pro- 
ducing 80 pounds of it, and the pop- 
py straw, when laid in the yard in a 
compact heap, makes excellent ma- 
nure. The quantity of opium con= 
sumed in this country is about 
50,000 pounds, which could be easily 
raised. in many parts where there is 
dry land and a superfluous popula= 
tion. On the moderate calculation” 
of 10 pounds per acre, 5000 acres” 
would be sufficient, which would 
employ about 50,000 people, such 
as are not calculated for common’ 
agricultural Jabour, and at a time 
when there is scarcely other labour 
for them ; viz. between hay time and 
harvest. ; 
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Tux intelligence from Spain, since 
our last, although interesting, is, we 
are sorry to say, not very flattering 
to the friends of the constitution. 
The military. details indeed are so 
trifling as scarcely to be worthy of 
insertion. They consist invariably 
of the advance of the French after 
some irregular skirmishing; and the 
invaders appear now to be checked 
merely by the fortresses, which uni- 
versally resist, and which they are, 


therefore, compelled to invest in their 
progress. ‘This, to be sure, must ne-' 
cessarily delay and distribute their 
forces, but still the delay must be 
merely temporary, unless they are 
encountered by a more general and 
active opposition. This, we fear, is’ 
not likely to be the case, unless in-' 
deed the spirit of the people proves 
more sincere than that of some of 
those in whom they have confided. It 
appears, that on the establishment of 
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the French army at Madrid, the Cortes 
began to think their residence at Se- 
ville insecure, and determined upon 
their own removal, and that of the 
Royal family, to Cadiz. Ferdinand, 
however, who takes a different view 
of an invader’s advance into the heart 
of his dominions, thought proper now 
to remonstrate as lustily against his 
departure from Seville, as he had be- 
fore against his departure from Ma- 
drid—the authorities argued with 
him, but they preached to the winds, 
and were at last obliged to appeal to 
the Cortes, who declared Ferdinand 
to be in a state of mental aberration, 
and appointed a Regency to act un- 
til his arrival at Cadiz. He was 
then removed vi et armis, very much 

inst his will, and arrived in the 
isle of Leon safe, and as rational as 
ever, on the 16th. The rapid ad- 
vance of General Bourdesoult upon 
Seville with a considerable force, is 
stated to have been the cause of this 
determination on the part of the 
Cortes; and, strange to say, this very 
advance, intended, no doubt, as most 
friendly to Ferdinand, is said to have 
thus operated against his meditated 
escape. It was arranged, it seems, 
to have enclosed Ferdinand in a hale 
of blankets, to have thus carried him 
out of the castle, and having em- 
barked him in a steam boat on the 
Guadalquiver, he was to have been 
transmitted to the French squadron 
in the bay of Cadiz! The precipi- 
tate approach of Bourdesoult, how- 
ever, alarmed the Cortes before the 
scheme was ripe, and thus defrauded 
the blankets of the Royal bug! It 
was a pity—the very situation might 
have afforded Ferdinand a fine sub- 
ject for some future piece of embroi- 
dery, and thus his loyal subjects 
might have had the safety of his per- 
son producing a most legitimate oc- 
cupation for the exercise of his mind. 
Certain it is, that his mind never could 
haye been more imocently employed. 
The account of this plot is taken 
from the Constitutiomel. Another 
plot, of a much more serious nature, 
is, however, spoken of in accounts 
from Cadiz, which, being to the same 
purport, has, we hope untruly, the 
name of an Englishman of rank as- 
signed to it. The article is dated 
Cadiz, June 14, and asserts, that a 
conspiracy was detected at Seville, 
at the head of which was Sir Jolin 
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Downie, to induce the military to 
rise and resist the king’s removal. 
Its discovery was curious. In the 
Alcazar of Seville, a person belong 
ing to the palace was accidentally 
passing, and heard some tumultuous 
expressions proceeding as if from be- 
neath him: he instantly proceeded 
to the place to discover the’ cause, 
when he found seventeen persons 
sitting in council with several pa- 
pers before them, which they hastily 
concealed on his approach. ‘The dis- 
coverer being intimidated, retreated 
to the door and gave analarm. They 
were aJl taken, and Sir John Downie 
and his nephew, a Mr. Barrie, were 
sent, under a strong escort, to Paris, 
where it was thought that they would 
be tried and shot. Most sincerely do 
we hope, for the sake of the country, 
that this detail may be without foun- 
dation ; but it is asserted too posi- 
tively to be totally discredited. We 
need not say, however, that we state 
it on no authority of our own, but 
merely as it has come to us through 
the public journals. _ If these reports 
are true, and were known to Ferdi- 
nand, he certainly showed more sense 
than insanity in his opposition to the 
journey. He was three days upon 
the road, and appears to have been 
treated with neglect, if not contempt, 
by the people as he passed along. 
The intention of the Cortes, in thus 
for the time deposing him, was, it 
seems, merely to compel his depar- 
ture ; for on his arrival at Cadiz, 
they immediately met, and formally 
restored to him his authority. It is 
said, that when the ceremony of re~ 
instating him in his power was finish- 
ed, he exclaimed, “ Ahora es aca~ 
bada mi locura,” (now is my mad~- 
ness over!) We hope so. ‘Lhe first 
sitting of the Cortes at Cadiz was 
held on the J8th, and 110 members 
answered to their names; a plain 
proof that so many men of considera- 
tion, at least, are contented to abide 
by the responsibility of this measure. 
The Royal family were lodged in the 
palace of the Customs, and their ar 
rival was marked by a melancholy 
event, namely, the self-destruction 
of the war minister, who cut his 
throat after burning his papers. ‘That 
the Constitutional Cortes have, if they’ 
fail, incurred something more than a 
verbal responsibility, appears pretty 
clearly from the proceedings of the 
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Angouléme regency, on hearing of 
their proceedings. On the lst of 
June they published a proclamation, 
denouncing as “ enemies to God and 
the Monarch,” all who were con- 
cerned in the deportation of Ferdi- 
nand to Cadiz. On the 22d they met 
again, and issued a decree declaring 
that a list should be formed of the 
members of the Cortes, the military 
officers, &c. &c. who ordered or exe- 
cuted the removal; that their pro- 
perty should be sequestrated ; that 
they were guilty of high treason, and 
that they should be put to death 
whenever taken, without any judicial 
process, upon simple proof of their 
identity! We really cannot see why 
those who advocate the framing of 
such a decree as this should complain 
so loudly that the Constitutional 
leaders deny quarter to the rebel 
Spaniards found in arms against 
them. This fact is surely “ simple 
proof of their identity” as enemies. 
There are, however, much more dis- 
astrous reports with respect to the 
Cortes, than any with which the An- 
gouléme Regency can affect them; 
we allude to rumours of division 
amongst themselves. Sucha division 
had taken place in the councils of the 
Constitutionalists, and to such a 
height had their disagreements been 
carried, that General Zayas, to whom 
the command of the troops had been 
confided, threatened to leave the city, 
and join Ballasteros. The Consti- 
tutionalists are stated to be now 
formed into two parties; one of 
which is called the moderate party, 
and espouse the safety of Ferdinand ; 
this is headed by Romero Alpuente, 
and Gasca, the ex-minister of the in- 
terior; the other is named the phre- 
netic party, led by Galiano and 
Arguelles; determined in time of dan- 
ger upon the sacrifice of the Royal 

amily. Though so extreme a mea- 
sure as this can scarcely be justified, 
still our readers will not be sur- 
pilien that the most ardent, or per- 

aps we should say the least ardent 
of the Constitutionalists, should be 
exasperated to the very utmost a- 
Gainst their invaders, when we an- 
nounce that the adherents of the 
faith have, under the fanatic auspices 
pf the French Prince, actually esta- 
blished the Inquisition in all its power 
in Madrid! Thus, if the Bourbons 
Now succeed, it is-quite clear that 
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those who so nobly opposed Napo= 
leon, and perished in their opposition, 
have been shedding: their blood for 
the establishment of a system to be 
deplored equally by the friends of 
freedom and Christianity. This ac- 
count of a division amongst the 
Cortes was soon to be followed up by 
one but too well authenticated, and 
of a nature almost equally calami- 
tous ; we mean the defection of the 
Spanish General, Morillo. He had 
defeated General Bourke, with con- 
siderable loss in Leon; when all of a 
sudden he stopped in his career, and 
issued a proclamation, which ap- 
peared at the moment somewhat 
suspicious, but which, nevertheless, 
left some loop-hole for hope. In this 
document, dated at Lugo, his head 
quarters on the 26th of June, he ad- 
dresses the soldiers and inhabitants. 
of the fourth military district, and 
disclaims the authority of the Re- 
gency, established by the Cortes, at 
Seville. He declares that he had col- 
lected the sense both of the soldiers 
and the people, and that it expressed 
a determination not to obey the de- 
crees of the Cortes, who had uncon= 
stitutionally deprived the king of his 
privileges. He then named a coun+ 
cil to assist him in the command of 
the district which he retamed, until 
«the king and the nation should 
have adopted a regular system of 
government.” He also declared his 
intention of proposing to the French 
an armistice, until it was seen what 
turn affairs would take. This, it 
must be admitted, was sufficiently 
alarming ; but still those who con- 
fided in him were willing to hope 
that when he received intelligence of 
the restoration of Ferdinand’s autho- 
rity at Cadiz, his scruples would be 
silenced, and his allegiance resumed. 
Notwithstanding, however, that this 
was communicated to him in such a 
way as destroyed all incredulity, he 
not only proposed an armistice, but 
actually delivered up Lugo to the 
French, and went over to them with 
the few troops which he could induce 
to follow him, and few they were, as 
it is not denied that they almost all 
deserted him when-his perfidy be- 
Perhaps, after all, 
this defection, though undoubtedly 
to be deplored, is not much to be 
wondered. at. Morillo was one of 
Ferdinand’s most able but deyoted 
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generals, and had fought too long 
and too zealously at his command 
against the infant liberties of South 
America, to have imbibed very sin- 
cerely the principles of liberty at 
home ; the cause is the same every 
where. But it is our business sim- 
ply to record the fact, and leave 
others to comment on it. The de- 
fection of Morillo has not, however, 
at present, produced all the bad ef- 
fects which were naturally to be 
feared from it. Though he has gone 
over, he has gone almost alone ; the 
military deserted him, and the civil 
authorities of the province denounced 
him. Before he had passed the Ru- 
bicon completely, and while he yet 
might be said to linger on its banks, 
he addressed a letter of half entreaty, 
half remonstrance, to General Qui- 
roga, his second in command, seek- 
ing sophistically to justify his con- 
duct, and to induce Quiroga to follow 
his example. Quiroga, however, re- 
plied to this by a most indignant de- 
nunciation, and followed it up by a 
proclamation, explaining to the pro- 
vince that the opentreachery of Mo- 
rillo now shows that his previous 
apathy in suffering the French to ad- 
vance so far, was the result of a pre- 
concerted treason ; he gives the ne- 
cessary directions for rallying the 
force of the province around the Con- 
stitutional standard under which he 
declares it to he his individual deter- 
mination to resist to the last. This 
attempt was followed up by another 
equally unsuccessful upon the Go- 
vernor of St. Sebastian. A French 
officer was sent to the fortress with a 
flag of truce, informing him of the 
events which had occurred in Madrid, 
Seville, Cadiz, and also of the sub- 
mission of Morillo to the Regency. 
This last point, it seems, was con- 
sidered by the French of such 
importance, that they offered to 
allow the Governor to send one of 
his officers to Madrid, in order per- 
sonally to convince himself of its 
truth. The Governor replied, that 


‘all he wanted to know was, the exact 


state of the garrisons of Santona and 
Pampeluna ; but the French General 
refused to allow any communication 
with these fortresses, upon which the 
intercourse was immediately con- 
cluded. At its close, however, some 
of the French troops fancying that an 
accommodation was about to be ef- 
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fected, advanced with some con= 
fidence rather too near the fortress ; 
the consequence was, an immediate 
salute of grape shot from the bat~ 
teries, and a sally from the garrison, 
in which the invaders admit consider 
able loss; this shows that the nego~ 
ciations terminated in something more 
than smoke, and that all patriotism 
has not perished with Morillo. The 
officer, however, who has displayed, 
not the most zeal, for the zeal of 
Quiroga, Riego, and Ballasteros, re« 
mains still unquestioned, but beyond 
comparison the most activity, is the 
indefatigable Mina. This chieftain 
has traversed Catalonia, from north 
to south, according even to Marshal 
Moncey’s own dispatches, unmolest~ 
ed. Most of his men are stationed. 
in the fort of Bellaguer, Tarragona, 
Figueras, Zerida, &c. which serve 
him as points d’appui, and in which 
he changes his flying corps, leaving 
them whenever the men are tired, 
and taking out fresh troops. He 
has been reinforced by the corps of 
Manso, who has died. Manso was 
a brave, a good and faithful officer 5 
and his death must, at such a mo-« 
ment, operate as a severe loss to the 
Constitutionalists. In the mean- 
time, the Angouléme Regency are 
making every preparation for the 
investing of Corunna and Cadiz ; 
upon the fall of the latter place, they 
build their greatest hopes; its de- 
fence, however, unless terminated by 
treachery, is likely to prove tedious. 
Upon their creation, they immedi- 
ately appointed the Duke of San 
Carlos Ambassador Extraordinary 
to Louis XVIII. It is related, that 
when he presented his credentials to 
the French King, he strongly excited 
his Majesty to continue his aid to 
rescue the King of Spain and the 
Royal Family, to which Louis re- 
plied, I am very sensible, Sir, of 
the sentiments which you express to 
me in the name of the Regency of 
Spain. I follow it in its labours, 
with the interest inspired by tender 
children, who conduct the affairs of 
a father who is confined by sickness. 
God has hitherto protected the justest 
of causes in a manner too visible not to 
hope that he will continue to render it 
his support. For me, strong in the pu= 
rity of my intentions, and of those of 
the Sovereigns, my Allies ; I am re- 
solved not to lay down my arms un 
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til I restore to Spain her happiness, 
to the King his liberty, and to 
Europe that repose of which the 
troubles of your country threatened 
to deprive it.” 

With respect to Portugal, the coun- 


ter-revolution in that country to: 


which we alluded in our last, ap- 
pears, whether through the popular 
influence, or, asis more probable, the 
influence of French gold, to have 
been fully consummated. By official 
accounts from Lisbon, we learn that 
the King, on the 5th of June, made 
a grand triumphal entry into that 
Capital, where his presence inspired, 
it is said, universal rejoicings. It 
certainly appears that he relies much 
upon the popular opinion, as he has 
gone several times since into public, 
and the enthusiasm with which he is 
stated to have been received, seems 
to justify his confidence. On his ar- 
rival, he issued a number of decrees, 
which were substantially as follow. 
He revoked the decree of the Cortes 
against the Queen, declaring that he 
had signed it with great grief and on 
compulsion—her Majesty immedi- 
ately returned to Lisbon, from the 
country house to which the Cortes 
had banished her. He restored Count 
Amarante to his honours and emolu- 
ments—he nominated Prince Miguel 
Commander in Chief of the army— 
opened the Portuguese ports to French 
ships—revoked the liberty of the 
press—appointed a censorship for 
each journal—restored to the monas- 
teries, convents, &c. all the property 
of which the Cortes had deprived 
them, and finally nominated a junta 
of fourteen members to prepare a 
new Constitution! Most undoubt- 
edly, if future navigators should dis- 
cover future countries, the present 
day in Europe will furnish spare 
Constitutions in abundance to supply 
them, and suit all their tastes, how- 
ever various. On the 4th of June, 
the day previous to the entry of the 
King, the Constitutional General, 
Don Louis de Nego Barreto, who 
commanded the army against Ama- 
rante, signified his abandonment of 
the government by reading Don Mi- 
guel's proclamation to his troops. 
The king granted a distinctive medal 
to all the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who accompanied the 
infant, Don Miguel, to Villa Franca 
de Merina. It bears the legend—~ 
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“ fidelity to the king and country.” 
Indeed, if we may credit the Lisbon 
Gazette, the counter-revolution ap- 
pears to prove most palatable to all 
ranks of the community. According 
to it, deputations and congratulatory 
addresses continue to pour in from 
every part of the country ; and the 
only trouble occasioned to the an- 
thorities was to restrain the popular 
zeal directed against the revolution- 
ists, and particularly against the 
freemasons. Amidst the commotions 
consequent on this change, our coun= 
tryman, Sir Robert Wilson, appears 
to have had a narrow escape. He, 
accompanied by one or two young 
gentlemen, had gone over to Spain 
to assist the Revolutionists, and was, 
during this rupture, at Oporto, in 
consequence of some negociations res 
lative to an expected command in 
the Portuguese army. He was im- 
mediately arrested by the new au- 
thorities, but suffered to depart for 
Gallicia, on pledging his honour that 
he would not attempt to interfere 
with the new order of things. On 
his way, however, at Braga, the po- 
pulace, instigated by the priests, 
gave him such treatment, that he 
was glad to escape back again to 
Oporto. The authorities there again 
forced him to depart from the coun- 


try; and he, at last, with some diffi-. 


culty, arrived at Vigo, from which 
place he published an address to the 
Portuguese nation, grievously com- 


plaining of the usage he received, 


Sir Robert, according to the last acs 


counts from Spain, was to assist in 


the defence of Corunna. The Spa- 
niards, it seems, expected that he 


would Jand in their country, at the 


head of 10,000 British volunteers ; 
and letters from his friends, which 
have been published, now say, that 


he is to haye the commission of a 


lieutenant-general in the Constitu- 


tional service, on the landing of a 


fourth part of the legion. For our- 
selves, we profess, wishing well to 
every free cause, as undoubtedly we 
do, we cannot clearly comprehend 
the source of these expectations. 
We cannot forget that our minis- 


ters, whether justly or unjustly, 


haye continued in force the provi- 
sions of the foreign enlistment bill; 
and while that is the case, it is utter- 
ly impossible that any such force can 
be equipped in this country for the 
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service of Spain. To hold out, there- 
fore, any such hope’to her people is 
to practise on them a gross delusion 
which never can be realized, and 
which, when discovered, may produce 
the worst of consequences. If the 
po ap will not fight for their 

, they do not deserve to en- 
joy it; and the zeal is worse than 
suspicious which requires the insti- 
gation of imposture. We are quite 
sure, that neither Sir Robert Wil- 
son, nor -either of his associates, 
would lend themselves to such de- 
vices, and hope soon to see them at- 
tain promotion more by their own ta- 
lents and valour than by any fanciful 
aid which it is not in their power to 
furnish. There seems to be a con- 
certed system between the cabinet of 
the Thuilleries and the new counter- 
revolution governments, calculating 
upon the theatrical effect of its dis- 
P y—at least, judging from the fol- 
owing anecdote, and holding in mind 
the reception of the Duke of San 
Carlos, as we have detailed it above. 
The Marquis of Marialva, the new 
Portuguese ambassador to the French 
court, on presenting his credentials 
thus addressed the king. ‘ The king, 
my master, re-established in the free 
exercise of his power by an unanimous 
and spontaneous movement of all 
classes in the kingdom—an event on 
which the resolution adopted by your 
Majesty with respect to Spain has 
had so much influence—hastens to 
renew those relations between the 
two august courts of France and 
Portugal which were interrupted 
much against his inclination.” To 
which Louis replied—“ I feel sensi- 
bly on account of the part which the 
king, your master, ascribes to me in 
the great event which has restor- 
ed him to liberty. I congratulate his 
Most Faithful Majesty on his being 
in a situation to do to his people all 
the good which his heart dictates. 
But I address myself also to you, to 
congratulate you on the fine example 
which the Portuguese government 
has, for the second time, given of its 
energy and attacliment to the House 
of Braganza. History will not sepa- 
rate these facts ; and the Ist of June, 
1828, will live in the memory of men, 
as much as the Ist of December, 
1640,”—alluding to the establishment 
of the House of Braganza upon the 
throne of Portugal. It is stated on 
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the authority of the French papers, 
that the King of Portugal was no 
sooner re-established in his privileges 
than he sent out two commissioners 
to Rio Janeiro, charged with a letter 
to his son, giving positive orders to 
cease hostilities immediately ; similar 
orders had been sent to Bahia and 
Rio de Ja Plata. These papers say, 
that there is every ground for believ- 
ing that the Emperor (or, as they 
call him, the Prince Royal,) will not 
hesitate to second the efforts of his 
father, and assure the Brazilians that 
they will enjoy a government adapt- 
ed to their position, and calculated to 
promote their welfare, with the ad- 
vantage of being governed hence~- 
forth by a Prince of the House of 
Braganza. It really is difficult to 
say what any prince will do under 
any circumstances, and therefore we 
do not pretend to deny that the Bra- 
zilian emperor may second the wishes 
of his “ august parent” upon this 
occasion; however, we doubt the 
fact, because the “ Prince Royal” 
will thereby substitute an inferior for 
a superior title, which crowned heads 
do not seem to entertain any predilec- 
tion for, particularly those whose 
royalty has sprung from Spain or Por- 
tugal: as to the good people of the 
Brazils, it is quite clear, that the 
advantage held out to them by the 
change, they enjoy already ; they have 
a prince of the royal stock of Bra- 
ganza. 

On the interesting subject of the 
state of Greece we have nothing new 
to add. It is said, that a Turkish 
fleet, consisting of 120 sail, had put 
to sea; but various accounts re- 
present that the Porte does not suc- 
ceed well in the formation of a new 
army. Accounts from Tripolezza, of 
the 16th of May, give a favourable 
report of the Greek affairs. The mi- 
litary chiefs were beginning to recog= 
nize the authority of the central go- 
vernment,so that a better organization 
and more concert, the want of which 
was sensibly felt, might now be ex- 
pected. The interest shown in the 
British metropolis had been commu- 
nicated by the agent sent by the 
Greek committee to the sitting of the 
representatives. The communication 
was deeply felt, and many of the 
members were observed to shed tears. 
On the whole, though they seemed 
to expect a renewed and increased 
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exertion on the part of the Turks, 
still their courage and confidence do 
not seem to be in the least abated. 
The Greek committee still continue 
their labours in London, as do also 
those who have undertaken to receive 
the Spanish subscription. We must 
not omit to mention that one indi- 
vidual has sent anonymously 5000/. 
to the Jatter fund, an act of munifi- 
cence on the part of an individual not 
to be paralleled, we believe, even in 
this munificent country. 

By accounts from Rome, we learn 
that his Holiness, the Pope, has met 
with an accident, which will, in all 
probability, terminate his eventful 
life. Indeed, at his advanced age, 
and in the state of extreme feebleness 
in which he is represented to be, no-= 
thing else can be expected. It seems, 
in attempting to reach a rope by 
‘which he was in the habit of raising 
himself from his arm chair in his 
study, he missed his grasp and fell 
upon a marble slab, by which his 
thigh-bone was broken. His cries 
brought his attendants to his assist- 
ance, and he was carried to his bed ; 
a fever had, however, begun, which 
it was feared would prove fatal. In- 
deed, the very nature of the accident 
argues great debility. His death 
would, it is supposed, cause much 
embarrassment, as each of the conti- 
nental powers is interested in the 
choice of his successor. Austria, it 
is long known, has anxiously looked 
to the appointment of one of her own 
princes to a vacant chair, which 
would, in fact, place Italy at her su- 
pee disposal. How strangely St. 

eter must look upon such a motive 
for the succession to his keys. Times 
are much altered it seems, since his 
sacred master declared his “ king- 
dom” not to be “ of this world.” 

Accounts from Mexico confirm the 
deposition of Iturbide. That coun- 
try is now governed by a regency or 
triumvirate. The fallen emperor is 
on his way to Italy, with an annual 
allowance of 25,000 dollars! It real- 
ly would appear as if the new world 
was jealous of the singular revolu- 
tions of the old, and determined in 
our own day to rival them. 

We are sorry to have to announce 
melancholy intelligence from our co- 
lony at Sierra Leone. “ Every thing,” 
says a letter from thence, dated May 
31, “ seems to conspire against this 
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unfortunate colony, which is now 
visited with one of the most baneful 
fevers that ever visited this or am 
other place; nothing but misery 
seems to be depicted in the coun- 
tenances of the few Europeans who 
yet remain; nearly eighty gentle- 
men have died within six weeks.’’ 
That this information is too: true, 
appears plainly from an order in 
council, directing that all vessels ar= 
riving from that place should con- 
form to a strict quarantine. v 
The Persian ambassador, Mirza 
Saulih, has, on his departure from: 
this country, issued a curious invyi- 
tation from the Prince of Persia to 
English emigrants to settle in his do-= 
minions. He promises them plenty 
and protection, and perfect freedom 
under his sway. Strange promises 
from the heir apparent to the most 
absolute despotism in the world! It 
is said that there have been many 
inquiries already after the promised 
land: we should have thought that 
« Persian freedom” would scarcely 
have operated upon any subject of this 
realm as an inducement to emigration 
—perhaps, however, the invitation 
was meant for Ireland. : 
The session of Parliament has ter= 
minated, and the Houses have been 
prorogued by a speech delivered by 
Lords Commissioners, his Majesty’s 
precarious state of health rendering 
a prorogation in person unadvisable. 
Before, however, we present our rea- 
ders with the speech which closed the 
Sittings, we deem it right to pursue 
our summary of the measures which 
preceded. They are neither very 
important nor very numerous—in- 
deed, the past session, taking it alto- 
gether, has not presented any features 
of extraordinary interest.. On the 
30th of June, Mr. Hume presented a 
petition from a person of the name of 
Mitford, praying for an inquiry into 
the state of private madhouses, and 
referring to a book which he had 
written on this subject. This petition 
caused some discussion, and an opi- 
nion was expressed by Mr. G. Ben- 
net in the course of it, that Dr. War- 
burton was called upon imperatively 
to prosecute the book. We have our- 
selves seen this publication, and we 
quite agree with Mr. Bennet, that 
Dr. Warburton is called upon to in- 
stitute, not a prosecution, but a civil 
process against the author, by which 
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alone the truth of the facts alledged 
can be put in issue. ‘The detail of 
human calamity and human crime 
which this book imputes, is absolutely 
terrific—either the author or the ac- 
cused must be atrociously criminal— 
the one, if he has had the heart to 
perpetrate such cruelty—the other, 
ifhe has dared to publish it without 
foundation. We totally disagree 
with Mr. Peel as to its not calling 
for inquiry—when such a statement 
as that book contains has been pub- 
licly hazarded, it forms a subject for 
investigation, the most pronipy, pub- 
lic, and unsparing. The character 
of Dr. Warburton, which we under- 
stand to be most respectable, is not 
alone in issue—it is, in fact, the cha- 
racter of human nature. The peti- 
tion was ordered to be printed. 
_The English Roman Catholic Qua- 
lification Bill was lost in the House 
of Commons, by a majority of 89 to 
A sum of 40,0007. was voted in the 
House of Commons for the erection 
of a building to receive the royal 
library. After some debate, it was 
agreed that this money should be ap- 
propriated to the finishing a wing of 
Somerset House, and it was also 
Suggested, that, when finished, the 
models and paintings should be re- 
moved there from the British Mu- 
scum. Jt appeared that Sir G. Beau- 
mont had presented his paintings to 
the British Museum ; and it seems 
as if the Angerstein collection would 
be also bought for the public benefit. 
A petition was presented to the 
house by Mr. Hume, signed by up- 
wards of 2,000 persons, of various 
Christian denominations, amongst 
Whom were ninety-eight Christian 
ministers, Praying for the discon- 
tinuance of prosecutions, on account 
of the publication of infidel opinions. 
The petition, which is much too long 
for our limits, was very beautifully 
Written, and has been attributed, we 
eve justly, to the classical pen of 
Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool. Mr. Hume 
ounded on the petition some resolu- 
tions which he subsequently with- 
rew, conceiving, no doubt, that the 
discussion itself had produced all the 
good attainable. 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ae forward what is technically 
called the Budget. The details 
were, of course, dry and uninterest- 
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ing, but concluded with the satis- 
factory intelligence that the revenue 
was increasing, and that this year 


-would produce a eI of receipt 


above expenditure, of 409,1771., of 
which 244,000. would be applied to 
the reduction of the debt. ‘This was 
independent of the appropriation of 
five millions to the sinking fund. 
The honourable member's statement 
drew forth universal compliments, 
similar to those which followed his 
lucid exposition at the commence 
ment of the Session. 

The Irish Tithe Composition Bill, 
and the Irish Insurrection Bill, have 
passed into laws. Upon the discus- 
sion of the latter, in the House of 
Lords, Ear] Fitzwilliam declared that 
« he never gave a vote in his life 
with greater satisfaction than the 
vote which he had just given against 
that bill. He knew enough of the 
horrors which had been committed 
under such acts, to make one’s blood 
run cold.” ‘The noble Earl then left 
the house. 

A motion made by Colonel Palmer, 
for an investigation into the conduct 
of our Foreign Policy, was negatived 
without a division. The honourable 
mover reprobated it as a disgraceful 
and destructive system. 

After various discussions upon the 
conduct of the Chief Baron of the 
Irish Exchequer, Mr. Scarlett moved 
“ that the house does not think it 
necessary, under all the circume 
stances that have been stated, to 
adopt any proceeding in regard to 
the conduct of the Chief Baron of 
Ireland.” The resolution was agreed 
to by a majority of 38 to 16. 

A bill for the better regulation of 
the Scotch juries, which had passed 
the Commons, was thrown out in the 
House of Lords. Several incidental 
discussions have taken place latterly 
in the House of Commons, on the 
subject of delays in the Court of 
Chancery. No measure, however, 
appears to have been founded on 
them. Indeed it is much easier to 
criticise the conduct of such a Judge 
as Lord Eldon, than to improve upon 
it. It is most ungenerous to sneer 
at an individual for faults which lie 
in a system. 

The Spital-fields silk manufacture 
regulation bill, which had caused, 
in its progress, the greatest ferment 
amongst the operative weavers, has 
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been lost ; Mr. Huskisson, its parent, 
conceived that the amendments 
made in it in the Upper House had 
so neutralized the measure as to ren- 
der it ineffectual; accordingly he 
would not move the concurrence of 
the House of Commons in the amend- 
ments, and the bill fell to the ground. 
This event has caused the greatest 
rejoicings throughout the district of 
Spital-fields: It is, however, ~ only 
fair to add, that nothing could have 
-been more temperate than the con- 
duct of the weavers during the pro- 
gress of a bill vitally affecting them. 

The following is his Majesty’s 
speech, which was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, after which the Parlia- 
ment was prorogued with the usual 
solemnities : 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are 
commanded by his Majesty, in releasing 
you from your attendance in Parliament, 
to express to you his Majesty’s acknow- 
ledgments for the zeal and assiduity where- 
with you haye applied yourselves to the 
several objects which his Majesty recom- 
mended to your attention, at the opening 
of the Session. 

His Majesty entertains a confident ex- 
pectation that the provisions of internal re- 
gulation, which you have adopted with re- 
spect to Ireland, will, when carried into 
effect, tend to remove some of the evils 
which have so long afflicted that part of the 
United Kingdom. 

We are commanded to assure you, that 
you may depend upon the firm, but tem- 
perate exercise of those powers which you 
have entrusted to his Majesty, for the sup- 
pression of violence and outrage in that 
country, and for the protection of the lives 
and properties of his Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
his Majesty is enabled to contemplate the 
flourishing condition of all branches of our 
commerce and manufactures, and the great- 
est abatement of titose difficulties which the 
Agricultural interest has so long and so 
severely suffered. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 
We have it in command from his Majesty 
to thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted for the service of the year, and 
to assure you that he has received the sin- 
cerest pleasure from the relief which you 
haye been able to afford his people, by a 
large reduction of taxes. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen,—His Ma- 
jesty has commanded us to inform you that 
he continues to receive from all Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

Deeply as his Majesty still regrets the 
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the interruption of the peace of Eu 
affords him the greatest consolation tha 
ptinciples upon which he has acted, an 
the policy which he has determined to pur- 
sue, have been marked with your warm ar d 
cordial concurrence, as consonant wit 
interests, and satisfactory to the feelings of 
his people, : Fre 

Our readers will not fail to ob- 
serve, amid the mere verbiage of this 
speech, the allusion which is made to 
Ireland. The state of that coun 
may be easily summedup. The peo- 
ple are too busy in mutual depreda- 
tion to think of paying either rent or 
taxes, and even were they not busy, 
they haye nothing to pay—the Ma- 
gistrates are fully occupied in trans- 
porting them—the Crown Lawyers 
are employed prosecuting them— 
the Catholics are mutually compli- 
menting each other, on their acknow- 
ledged patriotism, and the Orange- 
men are all thanking the Grand 
Orange Lodge, for not dressing Ki 
William on the 12th of July. ct will 
surprise our readers, after the flatter- 
ing summary just given, to hear that 
this anniversary has, notwithstand- 
ing, just been celebrated by an un- 
usual number of massacres and mur- 
ders! If any thing could add to 
this disgusting catalogue, it is, that 
some semi-barbarous priestly hypo- 
crites are bellowing forth a Catholic 
miracle, just achieved in Ireland, 
upon the tongue of Miss Lalor, 
through the agency of Prince Hohen- 
loe, St. John of Nepomuscene, Fa- 
ther O'Connor, and Doctor Doyle, 
of Derrig, in the county of Carlow !! 
We would recommend these politic 
Catholic priests to transmit an au- 
thentic account of this miracle to Mr. 
Peel—it would really read well in 
the House of Commons on the next 
discussion of their claims. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The field operations of this month 
have been busy—weeding the corn, 
which never, within our remem- 
brance, stood in so much need of 
cleaning—sowing turnips, and get- 
ting in the upland and meadow hay. 
The Swedes, which were earliest 
sown, were taken off in many places 
by the fly, whose ravages, it is said, 
have been much stopped by sowing 
fresh slacked hot lime over the plant. 
It is singular, that in the teeth of tes- 
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timony so decided as that ‘given b 
Mr. Coke, at the last Holkham rate 
ing, who declared, that he considered 
his turnip crop to be rendered as se- 
cure by the adoption of the ridge 
system as any other—it is most sin- 
gular, we say, that farmers should 
be so negligent in following the prac- 
tice. But so it is ; and this, amongst 
other circumstances, shows how 
much the cessation of a festival, 
where so many beneficial truths were 
enforced, is to be Jamented. We 
cannot, indeed, at this particular pe- 
riod, write a syllable, without remem- 
bering how many facts in this art, 
so important to mankind, our report 
this month might have contained, had 
not the calamities, which fell upon 
agriculture so unexpectedly and so 
heavily, occasioned the suppression 
of a meeting, the most powerful with 
respect to the propagation of useful 

results of any ever held in the empire. 
The constant showery weather 
which has prevailed during the entire 
riod that has elapsed since our 
former report, has, however, beenvery 
favourable to the late sown turnips, 
which, generally speaking, are abund- 
ant and healthy. The meadow hay 
has been kept backward by this cir- 
cumstance, and if the growth be in- 
creased the quality will be injured. 
Potatoes, in spite of the very reduced 
price, are sown in greater quantities 
this year, and the plants rise fairly. 

Beans and peas are generally good. 
The corn of all kinds has been be- 
nefited, but the farmer begins to look 
a little anxiously for sunny weather ; 
wheat, barley, and oats, are upright 
even upon the heaviest soils,—a proof, 
say some of the speculators, that the 
crops cannot butbe light. Although 
this is by no means a conclusive ar- 
gument, for the rain has been as gen- 
tle as the showers of April, there is 
upon the whole, reason to believe the 
crop will not be more, if so much, as 
an average, owing principally to a 
comparatively careless culture, and 
to the frosts. But there has seldom 
been a season more favourable to 
land in general ; and if the next two 
months present tolerably warm and 


‘dry weather, there will be but little 


reason to complain of nature. The 
harvest must at all events be from 
three to five weeks later than usual, 
according to soils and circumstances. 
The hops are dreadfully injured by 
insects, and the duty is esthnated at 
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an exceedingly small amount. Mr. 
Coke sold his wool at Thetford (Nor- 
folk) fair at 46s., but ‘the general 
price cannot be taken so high. 

The quantity of wheat which has 
reached Mark-lane in the four. weeks 
that have passed since our last ac- 
count has increased a little, compa~ 
ratively with the same period last 
year,—a curious fact—as up to this 
time, there has never been a delivery 
equal to last year’s. For the five 
weeks, to July 21, inclusive, the total 
stands as follows :— 

1822 Quarters of Wheat 39,953 
1823. ‘Do. Do. 40,493 


Increase 540 


At the same time, it is to be stated 
that the quantities of flour have with- 
in the last twenty weeks exceeded by 
nearly one half the supply of last 
year; so that in point of fact, London 
is now furnished with as much as 
(computing from last year) is ade- 
quate for its consumption till the 
harvest. The superabundance is ac- 
counted for, by the eagerness of the 
country millers to do all the business 
possible to their powers, upon a ris- 
ing market ; and thus, by purchasing 
in their home markets, they inter- 
cepted, as it were, the supply of 
wheat, and increased the supply of 
flour. In the face of these facts, flour 
is nevertheless expected to advance. 
It would almost seem impossible that 
it can be known how greatly the 
supply has been augmented this year. 
In the last twenty weeks the ratio of 
increase stands as 210 to 147 thou- 
sand sacks. ‘The markets are now to 
be considered only as what are called 
weather markets, that is to say, af- 
fected as it may be thought the state 
of the weather is likely to influence 
the growing crops. Upon the whole, 
wheat has declined about three shil- 
lings per quarter, and barley has 
been nearly stationary since our last; 
the ports are expected to open for 
oats on the 15th of August. Meats 
of all descriptions are lower in Smith- 
field. 


COMMERCE. 

The most remarkable feature in 
the commercial transactions of the 
last four weeks, is the extraordinary 
speculation in cotton, the conse- 
quence of which was a rise in the 
prices, both at London and Liverpool, 
and Glasgow: the particulars are in 
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brief as follows :—for the last four 
weeks’ sale in London ; first week, 
1,700 bales ; second, 12,000; third, 
80,000 ; fourth, 7,100 :—at Liverpool, 
first week, 25,000; second, 21,700 ; 
third, 38,350; fourth, 9,900:—the 
sales at Glasgow during the same 
period have been nearly 10,000 bales, 
making in the whole the enormous 
quantity of above 155,000 bales; 
the arrivals at Liverpool in the same 
period have been 75,000 bales. So 
great a demand, the reason of which, 
however, does not clearly appear, 
naturally caused a rise in the prices ; 
and the demand, as might have been 
expected, having subsided, a decline 
has taken place. Coffee and Sugar 
have been in good demand, and the 
prices improving ; but they have again 
declined a little for the last week or 
ten days. The Indigo sale at the 
India House hasnot turned out exactly 
as was expected, the finer sorts being 
sold at ls. per pound lower. The 
Company has declared a sale of 
6,900,000 pounds of tea, for 2d Sep- 
tember. The measures determined on 
by the government for the gradual 


[Aug. 
removal of the restrictions on come 
merce, continue to be gradually 
brought forward, and there is every 
reason to expect highly beneficial 
consequences from their adoption. 
The following is a bill, (as amended) 
to authorise his Majesty, under cer= 
tain circumstances, to regulate the 
duties and drawbacks on goods im- 
Farge or exported in foreign ves= 
sels:— 


His Majesty may, by order in council, 
authorise the importation of Goods in Fo- 
reign Vessels, on payment of the same duties 
as British Vessels.—Proof to be first given, 
that, in such Foreign country, goods im- 
ported in British vessels pay the same du 
ties as if in vessels of the country.—Duties 
may be raised on goods imported in vessels 
belonging to countries where higher duties 
are imposed on goods imported in British 
vessels, than when imported in vessels of the 
country.—Duties to be levied as other du- 
ties. Such duties may be removed, or 
again imposed.—(Clause A.) Foreign ves- 
sels of less burthen than sixty tons, exempt- 
ed from the obligation of taking on board a 
pilot to conduct them into British ports.— 
Orders in council under this Act to be laid 
before Parliament. 
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The following works are in the press: — 

The History of Wells Cathedral and 
Antiquities. Illustrated by 16 Engravings, 
by J. Le Keux, &c. from Drawings by G. 
Cattermole; forming the eighth portion of 
Mr. Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of 
England. 


A Picturesque Voyage round Great Bri- ~ 


tain, containing a Series of Views, illus- 
trative of the Character and prominent 
Features of the Coast. By W. Daniell, 
ARA. Volume the Seventh. In Imperial 
Ato. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Parmegiano, with Notices of their principal 
Works; beautifully printed in small 8vo. 
with a Portrait. 

A Series of Picturesque Views of Edin- 
burgh, Engraved in the best line manner. 
By W. H. Lizars, with a Succinct Histo- 
rical Account of Edinburgh. In Royal 
4to. Part I. To be completed in 17 
Monthly Parts, each containing 3 Plates. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, for the 
Year 1822, to be published in the course of 
the present Year. In One large Vol. 8vo. 

A Manual of Pyrotechny, or a Familiar 
System of Recreative Fireworks. By a 
Pseudonymous. One Volume, 12mo. 

A new Edition of the Life of Dr. James 
Beattie, by Sir William Forbes. In Two 
Volumes, 8yo, with a fine Portrait. 


The Third Edition of Sir Astley Cooper's 
Work on Dislocations and Fractures of the 
Joints. An Appendix will contain a Re- 


futation of almost every statement made in _ 


a late critical Publication, on a subject 
treated of in the former Editions of the 
above Work. 

A Translation of Les Hermites en Pri- 
son, of Monsieur Jouy, the French Ad- 
dison. 

Travels through Part of the United 
States and Canada, in 1818 and 1819. By 
John Morison Duncan, AB. In Two 
Vols. post 8vo. . 

A new and handsome Edition of the 
Works of the Rev. John Harrison, viz. 
Sermons on Christ Crucified and Glorified, 
and on the Holy Spirit, now first Collected, 
with a Life of the Author. In ‘Three 
Vols. 12mo. 

A new Edition of the Lime-Street Lec- 
ture Sermons, beautifully printed in One 
Volume, 8vo. i 

A History of Modern Italy, offering a 
Compressed Version of M. De Sismondi’s 
invaluable Histoire des Republiques Ita- 
licnnes; and completed from Muratori, 
and other original Authorities. In 8vo. 

Adratus, a Tragedy, with Amiabel, or 
the Cornish Lover, a Metrical Tale found- 
ed on Fact, and other Poems. By R. C. 
Dallas, Esq. : 
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Fine Arts, Architecture, &c. 

Views in Proyence and on the Rhone, 
‘engraved by W. B. Cooke, &c. as Il- 
dustrations of an Itinerary ef the Rhone. 
By John Hughes, AM. of Oriel College. 
No. II- royal 4to. 8s. 6d. 

Young’s Catalogue of the Pictures of 
the late John Julius Angerstein, Esq. royal 
4to. 32. half-bound. Large paper, 62. 6s. 

An Illustration of the Architecture and 


Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of Wor- 


cester, on 12 Plates, each 10 by 12 inches, 
carefully engraved in the line manner, from 
Drawings, by C. Wild, and accompanied 
‘by an Historical and Descriptive Account 
.of the Fabric. 


History and Biography. 


Marshall’s Naval Biography, Vol. I. 
in 2 Parts. 17. 10s. boards. 

James’s Naval History of Great Britain, 
Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. John Escreet, 
‘MA. with extracts from his Letters, Diary, 
&c. By Thomas Webster, MA. 12s. 

The Manuscript of 1814, a History of 
Events which led to the Abdication of Na- 

-poleon, written at the command of the Em- 
peror. By Baron Fain, Secretary of the 
abinet at that epoch. 12s. 

Royal Memoirs of the French Reyolu- 
ition. 9s. Gd. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, com- 
prising the History of England, from the 
earliest period to the Norman Conquest. 
By Sharon Turner, FAS, Third edition. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 

The Annual Register, or a view of the 
History, Politics, and Literature of the 
Year 1822. 1 vol. 16s. 

Memoirs of John Aikin, MD. By Lucy 
Ailkin, with a selection of his Miscellancous 
Pieces. 2 Vols. 8yo. 1/. ds. 


Miscellancous. 


Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower 
Garden, with Directions for the Treatment 
of Plants in Pots, and Illustrations from 
the Works of the Poets. 8vo, 12s. 

The Berwick New and Improved Gene- 
ral Gazetteer, or Compendious Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, brought down to the present 
period, with 26 Maps from the latest au- 
thorifies, in 3 Vols. 8yo. 2/. 2s. 

The Youthful Travellers; or, Letters 
chiefly Descriptive of Scenes visited by 
some Young People during a Summer Ex- 
cursion. 18mo. half-bound, with Plates. 
2s. Gd. ; 

Characteristics, in the manner of Roche- 
foucault’s Maxims. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. 

A New Grammar of the English Lan- 
Ave. 1823. 


Works lately. Published... 
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guage; including the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 
By T. O. Churchill. 12mo. sheep. 5s. 

The New Mercantile Assistant, General 
Cheque Book, and Interest Tables, with 
Calculations for the purposes of Commerce. 
By W. Wright. 8vo. 9s. 

The Lady of the Manor, being a Series 
of Conversations on the subject of Confirma- 
tion, intended for the use of the middle and 
higher ranks of Young Females. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 12mo. 7s. 

Part I, of a new and beautifully printed 
edition from the Glasgow University Press 
of Damm’s Greek Lexicon to Homer and 
Pindar, to be completed in eight Parts, 
4to. 10s. 6d. and 8yo. 7s. Gd. each boards. 

Part III, of Isaac Wilson’s (of Hull) 
Catalogue of Books—in every department 
of Ancient and Modern Literature. Is. Gd. 

The Jamaica Planter’s Guide. By 
Thomas Roughley. 8yo. 12s. 

Four Letters from the Rev. W. Allen, 
to the Right Hon. Admiral Lord Radstock, 
GCB. &c. on the Poems of John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant. Foolscap 
Bvo. 3s. Gd. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. By 
John Jones, LLD. 8vo. 17. 10s. 

Original Memorials, or brief Sketches 
of Real Characters. 4s. 

Historical Mlustrations of Quentin Dur- 
ward, selected from the Memoirs of Philip 
de Comines, and other authors. 12mo. 7s. 

H. K. White’s Remains’ complete in 
2 Vols. 8yo. 24s. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus: 
with Hight Plates, engraved by Lowry. By 
Francis Ronalds. 8vo. 6s. 

Drunopzdia ; or a New and Interesting 
View of the Druidical System of Educa- 
tion, elucidating the Obscurities in which 
the early Parts of British History are in- 
volved. By the Rev. Jonathan Williams, 
AM. 8yo. 4s. sewed. 


Novels and Tales. 


Italian Stories. Translated by Miss 
Holford. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Precipitance: a Highland Tale. By a 
Lady. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. \ bds. 

Self Delusion. By the Author of Do- 
mestic Scenes. 2 Vols. 14s. boards. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations. 3 Vols. small 8vo. 
12. 5s. Gd. 

Influence and Example, or the Recluse : 
a Tale. By the Author of Dangerous 
Errors. Foolscap. Gs. 

First Affection: an Oxfordshire Story. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Q 
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Poetry and the Drama. 


Siege of Valencia, and other Poems. By 
Mrs. Hemans. 9s. 6d. 

Sylva: Poems on several Subjects. By 
Chandos Leigh, Esq. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

A Collection of Poems, chiefly Manu: 
xeript, and from yarious Authors. Edited 
for the Benefit of a Friend, by Joanna 
Ballie. 8yo. 1/. 1s. 

Hazelwood Hall; a Village Drama, in 
Three Acts. By Robert Bloomfield, Au- 
thor of The Farmer's Boy. Foolscap. 3s. 

The Vith, VIIth, and VIIIth Cantos 
af Don Juan. 8yo. 9s. Gd. Foolscap, 7s. 
18mo. 1s. 

Faust, a Drama, by Goethe; and 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell. ‘Translated by 
Loyd Francis Leveson Gower. 8vo. 12s, 


Theology. 


For the Oracles of God ; Four Orations. 
—For Judgement to Come; an Argument 
in Nine Parts. By the Rey. Edward Irv- 
ing, AM. Minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden, London. Second 
Edition. 8yo. 12s. 

Miscellaucous Works of the late Rev. 
Thomas Harmer; with an Introductory Me- 
moir, by W. Youngman. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

VoL Y. of the Preacher; or, Sketches 
of Original Sermons, for the Use of Lay 
Preachers and Young Ministers ; to which 
is prefixed a Familiar Essay on the Com- 
position of aSermon. 12mo. 4s. 

The Pulpit ; Parts I, IL, and IIT, con- 
tainining Reports of upwards of Thirty 
Sermons, by the most eminent and popu- 
lar Divines of the Day—Reviews of Reli- 
gious Literature—and a great variety of 
interesting Miscellaneous Matter. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


EAug- 


The Christian armed against Infidelity, 
fur the Defence of all Denominations of 
Religion. 12mo. 5s. 

The Lord’s Prayer, considered as a Rule 
of Conduct. In a Course of Sermons. By 
the Kev. Alex. Dallas. 12mo. 4s. 6d. € 


Voyages, &c. 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
Years 1816-17-18. By Frances Jane Carey 
8yo. 14s. 

Rambles Abroad; or Observations on 
the Continent, made during the Summers 
of the Years 1816-17-18, in Excur- 
sions through Part of the North of France, 
the Low Countries, along the Rhine, and 
the Prussian Frontier. 8yo. 14s. ‘ 

Journal of Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By R. A. Cruise, Esq. 
Captain in the 84th Regiment of Foot. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

A Description of the Scenery of the 
Lakes in the North of England. By W, 
Wordsworth. 12mo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Recollections of the Peninsula, contain- 
ing Sketches of the Manners und Charac- 
ters of the Spanish Nation, By the Au- 
thor of Sketches of India. 1 Vol. 8yo. 8s. 

Trayels, comprising Observations made 
during a Residence in the Tarentaise, and 
various Parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, 
in the Years 1820-21-22. By R. Bake- 
well, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Dr. Whittaker’s History of Richmond- 
shire and Lunedale, 2 Vols. Demy Folio, 
251. ds. Large Paper, 50/. 8s. 

Memorable Days in America; being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United States. 
By W. Faux. 8vo. 14s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. M. H. Goodman, MA, to the vicarage of 
Ritton, vice Rev, W. Macdonald, resigned.—Rey, 
W. Knight, BA. to the rectory of Stevington, 
Hants.—Rey, John Hubbard, to the rectory of 
Horstead, Sussex.—Rev. W. Slatter, of Christ 
Church, and Vicar of Cumnor, Berks, to the rec- 
tory of Hethe, Oxfordshire.—Keyv, G. P. B. Pollen, 
of Christ Church, to the rectory of Hemingby, 
Lincolushire.—Rev. H. J. Earle, to the rectory of 
High Ongar, Essex.—Rev. H. Pearce, MA. late 
Conduct of King’s College, Cambridge, to the 
rectory of Heminghy, Lincolnshire.—Rev. Geo. 
Knight, MA, Curate of Harwell, Berks, to the 
fh cere Hagbourn, in the same County.—Rey. 
H.B. W. Hillcoat, MA. of Queen’s College, and 
Minister of St. Mary’s Chapel, Bath, to be one of 
the Chaplains to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex.—Rev. Edmund Smyth, BA, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the vicarage of North El- 
kington, Lincolnshire, vacant by the resignation 
of his brother, the Rev. W. Smyth, MA. of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford: Patron, Lord Glaston- 
Hae say 'T. Beckley, MA. and Fellow of New 
Col ge, Oxford, to the rectory of Stratton All 
Saints, Norfolk: Patrons, the Warden and Fellows 
of New collene- Rey. L. P. Baker, BD. Fellow of 
St. Jolin’s College, to the vicarage of Impington, 
Cambridgeshire, vacant by the death of the Rey. 


W. Wade; Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of El: 

—Rev. Charles Atlay, MA. to the rectory of St. 
George with St. Paul, in Stamford, vacant by the 
cession of the Rey. Henry Atlay.—Rev. W. S. 
Preston, AM. of Starforth Vicarage, and of Warcop 
Hall, Westmoreland, to the gente of Bowness. 
Rey. W. Clark, MA. Professor of Anatomy, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, to the vicarage of Ar- 
rington, Cambridgeshire.—Rey. Thos. Musgrave, 
MA. Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fel- 
low of Trinity College, to the vicarage of Over, 
Cambridgeshire.—Rev. N. Orman, of Mildenhall, 
to the living of Great Barton, Suffolk.—Rey. An- 
drew Barnaby, MA. to the rectory of Asfordly, Lei- 
cestershire.—Rev. Thos. Wyatt, AM. Minister of 
Wroxton, and Bulscott, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Guilford — 
The Rey, C. L. Swainson, MA. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, to the perpetual Curacy of St. Mary, Edge- 
hill, in the County of Lancaster.—Rey. H. Far- 
dell, MA. to the rectory of Feltwell, St. Nicholas 
annexed, Norfolk; Patron, the King.—The Rev. 
S. Sheen, MA. to the rectory of Stanstead, Suf- 
folk.—The Rev. T. B. Newell, AM. of Christ 
Church, to the perpetual Cnracy of Salperton, in 
the County of Gloucester.—The Rev. Thos. Shrap- 
nel Biddulph, MA, of Worcester College, and of 
Cleeve Court, County of Somerset, to the rectory 
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of Brockley, in the same Coontyiz=The Rey. Mr. 
Strong, Curate of Paluswick, Gloucestershire, to 
be vicar of the same place, by Election. 
OXFORD,—His Majesty’s Gold and Silver Me- 
dals were adjudged as follows : Latin Prose, ‘* Vi- 
roruzo illustrium minima queque vitia statim in 
oculos hominum incorrunt.” Mr. Heory David- 
son, a Gold Medal.—English Verse, “ The Death 
of Lady Jane Grey.” Mr. Hugh Seymour Tre- 
menheere, a Gold Medal.—* apnibalis ad Sei- 
pionem de pace oratio.” Mr. Henry Le Mesurier, 
a Silver Medal.—The Speech of ** Titus Quinctius 
Se aibecte when pais! and alsa meer ra- 
g their territory to the very ates of the city.” 
Mr. James Corry Connellan, a Giver Medal. y 
The following Degrees have been conferred ¢ 
Doctors in Divinity, the Rev. R. Mason, of Queen's 
College; the Rev. H. Card. of Pembroke College. 
—Bachelors in Divinity: The Kev. W, E. Hon 
and the Rey. P. Johnson, Fellows of Exeter Col- 
Jege.—Bachelors in Civil Law: The Rey. C. H. 
Ridding, and the Rey. R. Grant, Fellows of New 
College.—Masters of Arts: The Rev. W. Kay, 
Chaplain of Magdalen College; J. Parker, of 
Brase-nose College; the Rev. E. Warneford, of 
St. Jolin’s College; G. H. Seymour, Fellow of 
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Merton College; R. D. Thomson; Rev. J. Eger- 
ton; Rev. H. Washington, and the Rey. W. A. 
Shirley, Fellows of New College. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. Peter Paul Dobree, 
MA, Fellow of Trinity College, was unanimously 
elected Regis Professor of Greek, on the resigna- 
tion of the very Rev. J. H. Monk, DD. Dean of 
Peterborough. 

The Annual Prizes of 15 Guineas each, given by 
the Representatives in Parliament of this Univer- 
sity, for the best Dissertations in Latin Prose, 
were adjudged as follow : 

Senior Bachelors. ‘ Quenam sunt Ecclesiz 
Legibus Stabilite Beneficia et qua ratione maxi- 
mé promovenda? Alfred Ollivant, BA. Trinity 
College. No second Prize adjudged. 

Middle Bachelors. Qui Fructus Historie Ec- 
clesiastic Studiosis percipiendi sunt?” Charles E. 
Kennaway, BA. John’s College; George Long, 
BA. Trinity College. 

The Porson Prize for the best Translation of a 
Passage from Shakspeare into Greek Verse, was 
adjudged to Benjamio Hall Kennedy, of St. John’s 
College.—Subject, Henry VIII. Act. v. Scere 6, 
beginning with * This royal infant,” and ending 
with ‘ And so stand fix’d,” 


———— 
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BIRTHS, 


June 20.—The lady of the Rev. Jotin Kirby, a son. 

21. At Packington, Warwickshire, the Countess 
of Aylesford, a son. 

— At Lochnaw-castle, Lady Agnew, a son, 

25, At Bath, the lady of Major Charles de Havil- 
Jand, a son, 

26. At Poyntzfield-house, North Britain, the lady of 
Major General George Gun Munro, a dauzhter, 

27. The lady of Sir Thomas Farguhar, Bart. a son, 

98. At Camprall-park, near Doncaster, the lady of 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart. a daughter. 

— At Torry-hill, Kent, Lady Montresor, a son 
and heir. . 

29, At Painswick-house, Gloucestershire, the lady 
of W. H. Hyett, Esq. a son. 


ci 2,—In Wimpole-strect, the lady of Lient,- 

~ Col. Bourchier, a son. 

6. In Cumberland-strect, the lady of Lieut,-Col. 
Sir T. Noel Hill, KCB. Grenudier Guards, a 
daughter. . 

— At his house, in Great George-street, West- 
minster, the lady of the Hon. Edward Cust, MP. 
adanghter. 

1). At Raymond Arundell's, Esq. Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire, the lady of Edmond de Pentheny 
O'Kelly, Esq. 4 danghter. 

Ws. At her house, on Putney-heath, Lady Cole- 
brooke, a daughter. 

— In Montague-street, Portman-square, the lady 
of W. J. St. Aubyn, Esq. ason. 

17. In New-street, Spring-gardens, the ludy of 
5. H. Tremayne, Esq. a danghter. 


: IN IRELAND. 


At ity or near Cork, the lady of John 
Callaghan, Esq. a daughter. 


ABROAD. 
At Geneva, the Jady of Major-Gen. Sir W. Inglis, 
KCB, a son. 
At Paris, the Viscomtesse deStacpoole, a daughter. 
‘At Spanish Town, Jamaica, the lady of the Hon. 
W. Burge, ason. 

At Gibraltar, the lady of William Filder, Esq. De- 
pnty Commissary jeneral to the forces, a son. 
At Calcutta, the eae of EON ne Hoblionse, Esq. 
second son of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. a 

sop. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 21.—At St. Mary-le-bone church, by the Rey. 
Thomas Fuller, MA. J. D. Fitzgerald, Esq. De- 
puty Assistant Commissa' General to the forces 
to Mary Anne, only daughter of the late R. Fal- 
ler, Esq. of York-street, Portman-square. 

At Ashbourne, the Rev. H. C. Bontflower, 
Bury, Lancashire, to Harriet, eldest daughter 


of the late H. J. Bontflower, Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

24. At the new church of Mary-le-bone, Robert 
Peter Smith, ah to Josepha, relict of R. Cham- 
berlain, Bad: of Mullet-hall. Jamaica, 

26. At EY e-bune church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ridley, Prebendary of Gloucester, the Rev. 
Henry John Ridley, Prebendary of Bristol, to 
Elizabeth, eldest danghter of Lee Steere Steere, 
Esq. of Javes, Surrey. 

30. At Hythe, Kent, by the Rev. J. H. Bell, 
Henry Thompson, Esq. BA, Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Anne Harrison, second 
daughter of the Rey. James Bell, Vicar of 
Lympne, Kent. 


Soy 1,—At Tpeden Oxon, Lieut. Allan Francis 

jardiner, RN, third son of Sumnel Gardiner, 

Esq. of Coombe-lodge, Oxon, to Julia Susanna, 
second daughter of Jobn Reede, Esq. of Ipsden- 
house, in the same county. 

5. By the Rev. Lord John Thynne, the Hon. 
Henry Lascelles, to Lad Lonisa Thynne, daugh- 
ter of the Marquis and Varchioness of Bath. 

8, Atthe house of Barrington Price, Esq. of Hasle- 
mere, Robert Price, Esq. MP. for Hereford, and 
only son of Uvedale Price, Esq. of Roxley) to 
Mary Anne Elizabeth, youngest aughter of the 
late Rev, Dr. Price, Prebendary of Durham, and 
Canon Residentiary of Salisbury. 

15. At Churston Ferrers, Devonshire, by the Rev. 
1. Dix, Colonel William Wood, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Capt. Edward Dix, 


Brook Bridges 


RN, 
— At Speldhurst, Kent, Major 
to Miss Mario 


Paty of the Madras Ariny, 

Plumb. 

16. At Cheltenham, Isuac Hawkins Morrison, Esq. 
Post Capt. in the Royal Navy, to Louisa Adams, 
daughter of John Powell Smith, Esq. of Upper 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square. : 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
Thomas White, John Jarrett, sq. of Marelands, 
Hants, and Camerton-house, Somersetshire, to 
Anna Eliza Waller, youngest daughter of Sir 
Matthew Waller, Bart. of Pope’s Villa, Twicken- 
ham, and of Hertford-street, May-fair. - 

17. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Col. Mac- 
kinnon, to Anne Jane, eldest daughter of John 
Dent, Esq. MP. 

IN SCOTLAND: 

At Largs, Ayrshire, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Sandford, D. K. Sandford, Esq. Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, to Hen- 
rietta Cecilia, only daughter of the late Kobert 
Charnock, Esq. 


IN IRELAND. Osh 
At Golden, Tipperary, by the Rev. Irwine Whitty, 
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Charles Colins, Esq. BA. FC. PS. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, eldest son of the late Chas, 
Collins, Esq. of Ashbourne Grove, Derbyshire, 
to Anna Matilda, second daughter of Richard 
Creaghe, Esq. of Castle-park, Golden, and cousin 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosse. 

At Glasnevin church, county of Doblin, by the 
Rey. Archdeacon Bishopp, Chaplain to his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, apt. Martin G. 
T. Lindsay, of the 78th Highland Regiment, to 
Harriet Anne, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Bull, CB. &e. 

At Portumna, county of Galway, by the Rev. John 
Armstrong, Capt. Humfrey, of the 86th rect. 
to Mary, only daughter of the late William Keys, 
Esq. of Cavanacorn, county of Donegal. 


IN WALEs. 

At Llanbadarn Vaivr, by the Rey. R. Evans, F. T. 
Gibb, te to Elizabeth, only child of the late 
Thomas Hughes, Esq. of Hendrefelen, in the 
county of Cardigan. 


ABROAD. 

In Granville, Nova Scotia, by the Rev. B. C. Gray, 
Thomas Ritchie, Esq. Barrister, and Member 
for the county of Annapolis, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late George Best, of Pershore, 
Worcester, Esq. 

At her mother’s house, by the Vicar General of 
Naples, Amelia, eldest daughter of the late 
Matthew Higgins, of Bevnown, Ireland, Esq. 
to Gaetano Pannola, Esq. of Lauro. The cere- 
mony was afterwards performed at the house of 
Mr. Hamilton, Enyo Xtraordinary, and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from his Britannic Majesty. 

In the Cathedral C iurch, at Quebec, by the Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon of Quebec, assisted by 
the Rev, Dr. Mills, Chaplain to His Majesty’s 
Forces, Capt. Frederick Arabin, RA. fourth son 
of Henry Arabin, Esq. of Mua lare, County of 
Meath, Ireland, to Miss Eliza } fountain, eldest 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Quebec. 


DEATHS. 


June 23.—At Lamas, Norfolk, in the 77th year 
of his age, Wm. Lubbock, Esq. father of Sir 
John Wm, Lubbock, Bart, 

26. At Kentish Town, Geo. Jackson, Esq. in the 
76th year of his age—the last, except one of the 
original Directors named in the Act of Parlia- 
ment for that traly great national work, the 
Grand Junction Canal. 

27. Of a fever, Dr, O*Leary, Principal Medical 
Officer at Albany Barracks, Isle of Wight. 

30. At Eltham, Kent, John Bowdler, Esq. in the 
78th year of his age. 

— At his house, at Stamford, Lincolnshire, Octa- 
vius Graham Gilchrist, Esq. Mr. Gilchrist was 
originally intended for the church, and with that 
View was entered of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
but after a residence of two ears he quitted 
it for a Incrative business, which was Jeft him 
by his uncle. This made no change, however, 
in his character: he added high literary acquire- 
ments to a mind nnusually vigorous and dis- 
criminating, and became the author of several 
interesting mblications ; among which his Vin- 
dications of Ben Jonson and of Pope will not 
soon be forgotten. He was one of the earliest 
contributors to the London Magazine, and an 
occasional writer in the Quarterly Review. 

July 1.—At Shrewsbury, after a short illness, Ad- 
miral Geo. Bowen. 

2. In London, Major Stewart, son of Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. of Huntfield, Lanarkshire. 

—_In Brook-street, Chas. Freeman, Esq. former! 
ie to the Government at Madras, aged 63. 

— At his house, in the Kent Road, aged 60, Chas, 
Brewer, Esq. late of the Royal Navy Asylum at 
Greenwich, and formerly Secretary to Admiral 

é ie eli King, Bart. 

». 1. H. Cutbush, Esq. 45 years of His Majesty's 
Office of Ordnance.- a 
—In Devonshire-street, Maria Emilia, wife of 

Henry Nassau, Esq. of O orto. 

6, In Jermyn-street, fajor Gen, the Hon, Arthur 

St. Leger. 


Deaths. 


[Aug. 


July 6.—The Rev. David Williams, MA. Princ} 
of Ysliadmeyric College, Cardiganshire, and for- 
merly Fellow of Wadham Cillerss Oxford, 

— At his house, at St. Bernard's, tock bridge, Sir 
Henry Raeburn. He had fora long period oc- 
cupied the first place among the portrait paint- 
ers of Scotland. Sir Henry was a Member of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the late Im- 
Reel Academy of Florence, of the Academy of 

ew York, and a few days before his death re- 
ceived a Commission, ap ointing him portrait 
painter in Scotland to the King, 

7. In Seymour-street, Bath, John Warner, Esq. 
formerly of Beaulieu, Hants, aged 81. 

8. At Clough Hall, in the County of Stafford, 
Wm. Shepherd Kinnersley, Esq. MP. 

= At Otley, suddenly, Miss Mary Ward. She had 
been so terrified by the thunder storm, as to be 
thrown into strong convulsion fits, which defied 
all aid, and terminated in her death the same 
evening. 

9. At Exeter, on his return homewards from India, 
in the 40th year of his age, Major Chas. Hall, of 
the 16th Regt. of Madras Light Infantry, eldest 
son of David Hall, Esq. of Macclesfield, in the 
Connty of Chester. 

1. At Brighton, Sam. Rolleston, Fea aged 80. 

— Athis father’s house, at Stifkey, Norfolk, Col. 
Henry Loftus, of the Coldstream Guards, 

_ At Shrewsbury, & female of the name of Bax- 
ter, having attained the age of 104 years, 

— At Wain-Wern Cottage, near Pontypool, Mon- 
mouthshire, Robt. Smith, Esq. 

15, At Bosworth Park, Leicestershire, Mrs. Po- 
chin, relict of the late Col. George Pochin, of 
Bourn Abbey, Lincolnshire, and eldest dangh- 
ter, and ultimately sole heiress of Sir Wolstan 
Dixie, Bart. of Bosworth Park. 

— In his 76th year, Mr. Bent, of Paternoster 
Row, Bookseller, 

16. At Walthamstow House, Essex, Harriet, 
daughter of Sir Robt. Wigram, Bart. 

7.10 Bermondsey-street, Southwark, aged 67, the 
Abbé Ange Denis Macquin, formerly Professor 
of Rhetoric in the College of Meaux en Brie. 

18. AtSonthampton, Susan, only daughter of Dr. 
Borland, of Teddington. 

— At Ramsgate, after lingering three years ina 
decline, Miles James Beevor, in his 18th ear, 
fee’ son of Colonel Beevor, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

19. At Westbourn Green, 
illness, Francis, second son of the late John 
Braithwait, Esq. of the New Koad, Fitzroy 
Square, in his 27th year, 

21. At the house of her mother, Mrs. Walton, ig 
Gower-street, Bedford Square, Elizabeth, widow 
of the late John Hall Harris, Esq, of Stanwell, 
Middlesex, 


after a long and seyere 


ABROAD. 

On board His Majesty's Ship, Leven, on the Coast 
of Africa, Mr. James Favell, Admiralty Clerk, 
and son of Mrs, Favell, of Cambridge, widow. 
This lady, at one time, could boast of having 
five sons in His Majesty's Service; viz. three in 
the Army, und two in the Navy : the three in the 
Army, one a Captain, the second a Lieutenant, 
and the third an Ensign, were killed, whilst 
serving under his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the Peninsular War; the fourth met his 
death as related above; the fifth and only re- 
maining one, is a Lieutenant in the Navy, and, 
till lately, commanded His Majesty’s schooner, 
Pioneer. 

At Madeira, Eugenia, 
At Etterbeck, near Brussells, 
lady of Morgan Waters, eet 
At Cologne, on his return to ngland, from Italy, 
George Halliday, Esq. of St. James’s-street, 

Banker, aged 31, 

At Calcutta, in his 65th year, Robt, Gibson, Esq. 
of Denmark Hill. 

In Persia, Lieut, Herman Joseph Milford, of the 
5th Regt. of Infantry, Madras Presidency, aged 
22, second son of S. F. Milford, Esq. of Exeter, 

evon. 

At Sea, Henry Barry, Esq. 
East Indiaman, aged 25, 


the wife of John Keir, Esq. 
of a decline, the 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


~ Tue author of “The Doomed Man” will see his Doom in our present 
Number. We did not like to avail ourselves of his permission to divide it, 
for the story is too interesting to be given piecemeal,—we therefore kept it 
back till we had an opportunity of doing justice both to our readers and to 
the author. 

_ Edward Herbert’s Letter on a Peculiar Race of Men and Horses is come 
to hand:—by the mass! we thought he had been dead. We willstrain a point 
to make room for him in our next. 


« Now, says I to myself, Lord! John Mill, says I (that’s my name, Sir), 
that gif ye were drawing up a bit summary i’ the shape o’ a letter, o’ your 
ain journey to London, and sendin ’t tohim, maybe he might print it ; and 
tho’ he didnae, there’ll be twa or three hints in it which may be usefu’ to 
him; and if he did pit it in his magazin’, what wad ye say to hat, John! says 
I: my conscience, man! and what wad the Corporation say to that ? So down 
I sits and writes as above and under.” — 

Our friend John Mill of Stirling is a clever merry fellow, and we should 
be glad to hear him tell his story, with the rich humour that his face and 
voice could throw into it: but the written story will not do, John, though 
there are some good points about it. We remember him well at the theatre: 
« Barren, in Cent. per Cent. made the hale house roar themsels sair wi 
his faces, and I mysel was standin’ behind the fidlers just, and laugh’d sae 
hearty at the awfu’ mouths he was makin’ that I mair than ance put him 
oot 0” countenance.” 


L. is a very indifferent Poet ; we have as good as told him so before: but 
among a heap of nonsense he sometimes gives us a verse or two that 
smacks of the genuine Hippocrene. ‘The following are in an Address to the 

» Sun. 


. 


Thy palace is the boundless Sky, 
Thy throne the gorgeous Clouds, 
Thy subjects are the Stars on high— 
Those bright day-hidden crowds. 
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Thou art above the reach of ‘Time; 
Whilst he destroys, thou smil’st on him : 
Babel-Ambition cannot climb 
Thy height, nor Havoc make thee dim. 


Lines to the Lady of. Alderman ...... “on her being indisposed in the 
Long Reach” during ‘the late dangerous toyage to the Nore, are not suited to 
our pages. The author appends to his poem a note upon the dangerous 
state of London Bridge ;—but we think before it is pronounced dangerous, it 
ought to be dried by tts piers. 


Q. Y. intreats us, to intreat the audhor.of the Police-Reports in. the Morn- 
ing Herald to collect them into a,volume:—we rather think there are more 
Pi fiat than one concerned in those reports ; and we are quite sure that, they 
relish better as fruit for the breakfast table thanif gathered for preserving, . - 


> 905 


C. B. D. will not long be deprived of the papers which he so much ads - 


mires. His verses are too ambitious—they ‘rtimblé like the thunder storm 
wliich they describe? What would we not give for: a few Siniplé lines, if 
stead of all this hurley burley! (« Listen awhile ye nations, and be dumb :”) 


The renovated W ind now roars again, - 
of Levee sera 


_ Plying his giant lungs in agony, rate ue eine 
» Howling, and muttering thunder ! How the fain Of Shae iat 
Whirl’d' with the rattling hail comes foaming’! See | 20 | aie 
The momentary flash dispatch’d tobe eee hid ecb touke 
The herald of the Thunder! Hark, he comes, 9 9) 
The formidable Lord of ‘Terrors !;He® | oe! 290! qa id 
Whose last dread peal shall pierc¢old Hades’ pave v bok ete ll 
And with galvanic shock resuscitate the tomb!!! 9 | 9) 


Pindar-Peter's Ode is quite the reverse of what it attempts to be:—truly 
we are tired of old Joe Millers harassed into thyme. P. P.’s Ode is more 
tan ordinarily guilty of irregularity. ve in 


's Wiggs 


A constant Subscriber at Rochester will find what he inquires for at the 
end of each volume. 


T. H.—B.W.’s “Storm,” a Sonnet.—J. F.’s Lines on Seeing, &c.—Sonnet 


by. J. L.—The Nun.—Homily for Poets, &c. by Ontario.—Night, by J. J. S. — 


and several Pieces, the writers of which ask for private Answers, are black- 
balled. 
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SEA-ROAMERS.—OLD JOHNNY WOLGAR. 


List ye landsmen all to me. 


TuHat “ one half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives,” 
is a very ancient truth, I fancy, and, 
in spite of the advances of know- 
ledge, it is perfectly applicable, I be- 
lieve, in the present era of mankind. 
Eyery man has his own world, or a 
little plot cut out of the great mass 
to which his own wants and habi- 
tudes confine his experience, and 
which he calls “the world.” The 
Duke of has so many courses 
served up to his dinner-table daily, 
the remains of which, he is positive, 
are removed to be consumed by his 
servants; and this, he determines, is 
the way of “ the world.” Every 
body does so. He wears a coat three 
weeks, and then makes it over to his 
butler—and that is how people get 
clothed. Not a dozen streets from 
his princely mansion, there are human 
beings wondering, whether “ the 
bone hashed up with a few potatoes 
will do for to-morrow ;” others a- 
greeing that a bit of mutton “ is 
rather high, but will do to make broth 
of:” anda fellow-creature protesting 
that, shabby as his coat is, it will go 
a month or two yet—turned; yet 
such things are as inconceivable to 
the Duke as if they were occurrences 
of another planet. Has his Grace 
the smallest conception that there is 
such a stratagem on our earth as re- 
beavering a hat, and reviving a pair 
of trowsers ? Not he, believe it. 

There are means of earning a sub- 
sistence—modes of human toil, so 
out of the great high-ways of in- 
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dustry—so disconnected from the re- 
gular rattle and bustle of the com- 
munity—so lowly—lone, and inde- 
pendent of all general interests; 
that, with regard to ordinary observ= 
ers, they may be said to be abso- 
lutely invisible to the naked eye. 
You must search for them—stoop 
down to them—handle them—as you 
would some minute and mysterious 
process of animal life—put your ear 
to them—smell at them—before you 
can ascertain or guess at their nature 
anduse. What is that strange-look- 
ing man about? What then—pam- 
pered sloth! You will not go and 
see? Well—stay a little, and I will 
tell you all about it, I can assure 
the great Duke before-mentioned, 
that he may see an old man clad in 
black sack-cloth, with a rope round 
his waist—bent, and wan and grey— 
pass by his window daily at his 
breakfast-time, who feeds and clothes 
himself (just as his Grace may see 
with the profit accruing from ol 
bones which he picks up from the 
public streets. I am positively se- 
rious, yet his Grace, I dare say, will 
pause from his chocolate, and listen 
to the fact with the same sort of in- 
credulous wonder with which he 
might hear that there are living 
beings some hundred thousands of 
times less than a mite. And this 
too is far—far indeed, from the limit 
of human littleness and desolation. 
The accidents of my life have often 
brought me into very intimate com- 
munion with the poor, so as to make 
R 
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me perfectly familiar with their dis- 
positions and habits, as dependent 
upon the peculiar circumstances of 
their condition, and let me into many 
secrets of strange drudgery and pri- 
vation, which, as I never saw them 
mentioned under any head in the 
quarterly reports of our eyer-in- 
creasing prosperity, are, I imagine, 
very little known or felt for out of 
the bosoms of the sufferers. The 
obscurity, remoteness, and narrow- 
ness of their “‘ world”—and the ex- 
treme insignificance of. their relations 
with the worlds of other people, rea- 
dily account for the sort of exile in 
which they live from common sym- 
pathy ; a state still further secured 
to them by the gentle and quiet hu- 
mility of their own manners and de- 
portment—for, though the Jast—the 
lowest among the sons of toil, they 
are never forward to announce them- 
selves in the angry language of re- 
pining and discontent. They have 
still something to lose who lift up 
their voices to remonstrate and 
threaten. The poor patieut drudges 
of whom I am speaking, who have 
nothing more to fear—and they know 
not what to gain—lay down their 
heads nightly in perfect gratitude 
that they are permitted to live. Oh! 
how beautiful are the dispensations 
of nature! how certain her conso- 
lations! how all-covering her cha- 
rities in every condition of human 
existence ! 

I have lately been much in the 
company of a class of lowly labour- 
ers, calling themselves Sea-Roamers, 
who work out, I think, about as 
stubborn and precarious a “ daily 
bread” from this earth of ours, as 
any men who have ever fallen under 
my observation. They are not of the 
order of adventurers called wreckers: 
the service of the wrecker is uncertain 
and occasional ; whereas, the roamer 
is a never-failing attendant at the sea 
side, where he wanders about from 
morning till night, to pick up (if God 
sends him luck, says he) the refuse— 
the offal of the sea, native and extra- 
neous, that is cast ashore by the tides. 
The nature and extent of the returns 
given by this occupation to a life of 
toil, throuh a winter’s season and se- 
verities, I will explain in due time. 
The circumstances of the sea-roamer 
may derive‘a certain fanciful dignity 
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from. the external scenery in which 
he moves,—from his bold familiarity 
with storm and rain, and the undis- 
puted freehold which he has and en- 
joys in the ample sky, and the pure 
breath of the bountiful sea ; but, in 


all essential respects of rank and con- 


sequence, he stands in about the 
same relation to society, as those 
Cyclops-like figures, with sacks at 
their backs, which my London read- 
ers, no doubt, must have often seen 
lurking about under back walls, and 
in dingy corners, rifling the treasures 
of cinder-heaps. These searchers of 
cinders are more abject in their ap- 
pearance; they are black—blear- 
eyed, and have a furtive, larcenous 
look about them, which is not pre- 
possessing ; but still they may be 
honest, (when back doors are shut) 
and as to substantial profits they 
rather outdo, I. believe, the poor 
rangers of the beach. I shall, per- 
haps, best illustrate the nature and 
vicissitudes of sea-roaming, by some 
little account of the life of one of its 
most assiduous followers; a man 
with whose ways I happen to be 
deeply conversant, and who surely 
deserves some notice, as having been 
long known between Castle Point and 
Birley Gap, on the coast of S——as 
« King of the Roamers.” I adopt 
this plan too the more readily, seeing 
that this distinguished old heach-man 
had, independent of his merits and 
services in his profession, many pe- 
culiarities in his actions, manners, and 
deportment, that rendered him a very 
interesting personage; so much so, 
that, even among the dull partners of 
his labours, he had the credit of 
being ‘‘ quite a character.” Half an 
hour’s biography, collected from his 
pilgzimage of nearly four-score years 
on this globe, may not be unenter- 
taining, I hope, to the reader, and, 
perhaps, not quite uninstructive. : . 

“Old Johnny Wolgar” had always 
lived in his native place, a small town 
on the Coast of S——, where, in one 
form of enterprise or another, he had 
always, as the phrase is, followed the 
sea. I propose to say little of him 
but what I actually saw during the 
last two years of his life, Through 
the vigour of his manhood he had 
been an industrious and able fisher- 
man—was part-owner of a boat and 
nets—could make a trip to “ the 
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other side” once in a season—board 
an Indiaman in the channel on a dark 
night, and “ all that sort of thing,” 
—got married—came to be a father, 
and lived prosperously ; till time at 
length had his usual effects with 
Johmny as with all flesh; he grew 
old—was decided to be not sea- 
worthy—sold his share in the boat 
that he could no longer serve—turn- 
ed shrimper and purveyor of peri- 
winkles, till he could no longer stoop 
to pick them up—and so dwindled 
away, step by step—till he finally 
settled into a roamer, content to take 
his pittances from the bounty of that 
element, from which he had once 
gallantly forced, as it were, his sub- 
sistence—a poor pensioner of the 
waves—an humble dependent on the 
chance-medley of “ jettsom and flott- 
som.” 
~ He went on in this character with- 
out change, or wish for change, for 
many years; and at the period when 
I first became acquainted with him, 
and when he was seventy-two years 
old, he was still a simple roamer, re- 
lying on his own exertions for his 
subsistence, and for that of a wife 
about as old and crazy as himself. 
The first sight of him told you at 
once that he was no common man. 
You could not pass him on the beach 
like an every-day fish, I promise you. 
In his appearance were signs of age 
and deerepitude rather more marked 
than the years he had passed seemed 
to warrant: but Johnny had “lived 
hard,”—in a very hard sense of the 
word. His face was hollow and 
im—the eyes little better than 
lanks—dim—pale—deep-sunk in his 
head, and overthatched with a white 
bushy brow ;—the nose long and 
sharp—and the jaws skeletonized, 
and grizzled over from cheek to 
throat with a stubbly beard an inch 
in length. His skin had not a tinge 
of red upon it, but, without any hue 
of sickliness, was mellowed by sun 
and wind, and age, into a fine Rem- 
brandt tan, and furrowed, and puck- 
ered, and knotted, like the bark of an 
old tree. On this time-worn and 
weather-beaten head, grew a very 
picturesque sort of hat, painted black 
and glazed, with a cupola top and a 
broad flapping brim, from ‘beneath 
which dropped down a few lank locks 
of wiry hair. With all this rugged- 
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ness, there was an expression of 
extreme mildness and benevolence in 
his countenance: every feature was 
roughened and disfigured by long 
suffering and exposure ; but amongst 
all his marks of hard usage, there was 
not one of ill-humour or discontent. 
Of his person you might fairly de- 
clare that it was still entire: he had 
all his limbs about him, though in 
truth, his usufruct in them was sin- 
gularly limited. Rheumatism, he 
used to say, had clapped him inirons 
all over ; his joints were all double- 
locked, and would as little bend as 
his shin bones. But in losing his 
SEDDISAPRE? he had fortunately hard- 
ened upright, and it was among his 
few vanities that, if no longer apt at 
a hornpipe, he was as stiff and 
straight as a Prussian grenadier. He 
wore a smock frock on his body, while 
his lower limbs were smothered in 
rags, so that he had not in the least 
the appearance of a creature of coat 
and breeches, but may have been said 
rather to have been bandaged than 
dressed. By various means, direct 
or indirect, he contrived at least to 
provide a sufficiency of covering to 
keep out the weather,—and that 
done, his utmost pride on the score 
of dress was thoroughly satisfied. 
This rigid body, so confined and 
mummied, will scarcely be thought 
properly appointed for walking, or 
any such violences. In fact, my old 
friend performed all his excursions 
on horseback, and he considered this 
means of loco-motion, that was still 
spared to him, as an ample compen- 
sation for all the losses and crosses 
with which he had to reproach the 
weather and the world. “ Keeping 
a horse,” had not the same meaning 
with him as with ordinary riders. 
His horse was not a supernumerary 
servant, to be used one day and neg- 
lected another, as whim might sug- 
gest, but the main spring of his whole 
system—his staff of life—to have de- 
prived him of it would have been to 
doom him to perpetual imprisonment, 
and shut him out from all the uses of 
the world. It was his legs—his li- 
berty—his every thing. How he 
supported this necessary creature I 
could never exactly ascertain. In 
the summer time it fed cheaply if not 
abundantly (it was neither glutton 
nor epicure, I answer for it) on the 
R2 
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compound and spontaneous vegeta-~ 
tion of hedges and ditches ; and dur- 
ing the barrenness of winter, a little 
eleemosynary damaged hay, from one 
kind farmer or another, was sufficient, 
it was found, to keep off absolute fa- 
mine: what farther provision there 
was, I am not, I confess, prepared to 
set forth. The horse, Bob—or ‘‘ Old 
Bob,” as he was most pertinently 
defined, was precisely the one that I 
should have chosen for Johnny, for it 
was impossible to conceive any thing 
more happily in keeping with all 
his peculiarities. I never saw his 
exact parallel, yet I have no bad eye, 
as we say, fora horse. He was some 
sixteen years old when J had first the 
luck to see him, and, as far as looks 
were concerned, could not have been 
older had he lived sixteen centuries. 
Every bone in his body was anatomi- 
cally defined, all his flesh appearing, 
as it were, to have been dragged 
from his sides, and to bag down in a 
vast tense pot-belly. His great 
lumping head bore about the same 
proportion to his straight, scraggy, 
neck, that a pump bears to its han- 
dle; and at his opposite extremity, 
bounding the spinal line of his sharp, 
knotty, back, was another oddity 
quite as characteristical, in the shape 
of a tail, which stuck out horizon- 
tally, and consisted of about a foot of 
naked stump, fringed near the root 
with a scanty and irregular wisp of 
grizzly hair. He had been originally 
a black, but his coat, as black coats 
are wont, had apostatized into a Mu- 
latto: and, like all old coats too, be- 
trayed every rent and mending that 
it had suffered in its whole course of 
wear and tear, together with large 
and frequent spots of bare, corny 
skin, which stared out like patches of 
another stuff, and gave the poor ani- 
mal the same ragged, motley, beggar- 
like aspect that distinguished his lov- 
ing master. On this reverend hack, 
with a sack for his saddle, Johnny 
usually took his station about an 
hour after day-light, and was seldom 
restored to the ground before dark. 
His Jabour and ceremony of mount- 
ing were by no means the least enter- 
taining act of his day to lookers-on, 
though a sore tax on his own infirm- 
ities. With the help of two or three 
neighbours, who would always wil- 
lingly be present, and his own hooked 
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fingers, he contrived to scramble u 
and fall upon his belly across his 
horse’s back, where he Jay straight- 
ened out and see-sawing like a plank, 
till he was stopped by his friends, 
who would swing him round, force 
open “his damned obstinate legs,” 
as he called them, and push him, and 
pull him, and poke him about, and 
so, at last, compel him to sit. This 
difficulty conquered, he had still 
much to do before he got fairly under 
way. Ashe had no fund of ready 
activities about him for accidents as 
they might happen, it was an object 
to make his furniture and himself 
fast at once in the posture in which 
they were to remain, and which was 
best suited to his convenience and the 
general necessities of his voyage. 
And first his basket was handed up 
to him, the receptacle of his prizes, 
which he duly placed on his left 
thigh: he then introduced his left 
arm with the assistance of the right 
under the arch of the handle, and se- 
cured both articles in their places, 
by means of three or four turns of 
the bridle round his wrist. Bob, 
with many other faculties, had en- 
tirely lost his sense of bridle, yet the 
implement was still retained, and, 
hitless as if was, fastened to his head 
as toa post, not only for decency’s 
sake, but as something for Johnny to 
take hold of for his ease and security. 
Now as our adventurer never dis- 
mounted when abroad, unless tempt- 
ed by a mighty prize indeed, and as 
the act of dismounting and again 
mounting was, with such casual help 
as he could procure, in itself equi- 
valent to at least half a day’s work, 
he had provided against the necessity 
of leaving his seat by a simple in- 
stfument of his own invention—a 
long pole with a spike and hook at 
one end, with which he had learned 
to stick, pick, pull, and bring to 
basket all such valuables as he was 
ordinarily in the habit of meeting 
with. He grasped this pole in the 
centre, bearing it as a knight bears 
his lance, and derived from it an air 
of Quixotic dignity and pretension 
that added greatly to the whimsicality 
of his whole figure and deportment. 
Thus fully equipped, he fearlessly 
trusted himself to the elements, mak- 
ing his way at a steady and solemn 
pace to the shore, to which all the 
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winter through he was as constant 
as the tides. To have lived within 
sight of his bounds and not to have 
known him, would have been like 
not to have known the sky. During 
all the stormy season of the year he 
was as one of the natural parts of the 
sea-side, a something that one could 
as little have afforded to miss as a 
pont of the bay, or the sands at 
ow-water. There was cliff—and 
beach — and wind—and_ rain —and 
sea—and surf, and— Old Johnny 
Wolgar.” For me who was a sea- 
roamer like himself, there seldom 
passed a day in which I did not en- 
counter him, and from our continual 
familiarity we soon became sworn 
friends and allies. I watched him 
narrowly, and have him, I think, in 
all his lineaments and actions tho- 
roughly by heart. His riding was 
delicious. Nothing could be more 
sedate and slow than Bob’s pace, (he 
had but one) and a man on his back 
would naturally have been subjected 
to little more agitation than in his 
easy chair. But Johnny had a series 
of actions—a regular body-work en- 
tirely of his own making, which, con- 
trasted with the grave deportment 
of his beast, had a very ludicrous 
effect. A hasty observer might have 
attributed these actions to fair rid- 
ing, but they were, in truth, in con- 
formity rather with the speed at 
which his horse ought to have gone, 
than to any movements which he could 
actually be charged with. This 
system of self-impulsion (which gave 
him the air of outriding his horse all 
to nothing,) was originally adopted, 
perhaps, from testiness and impa- 
tience, and came at length to be per- 
sisted in asa mere habit—though it 
had the good effect of giving him a 
degree of exercise and warmth, 
which it was quite foreign from Bob’s 
will or power to bein any way acces- 
sary to. The limits of authority and 
service had been long settled between 
them ; their acts were all grown into 
matters of custom and prescription, 
and there was no resistance on one 
side, because there was no command 
on the other. Each may have had 
his vagrant wishes — his unruly 
thoughts of a little faster or a little 
slower ; but these never ripened into 
deeds. At every twentieth pace, 
Johnny stopped: and at every thir- 
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tieth pace, Bob stopped: Johnny 
stopped to see or fancy he saw some- 
thing : and Bob stopped—it was not 
easy to say why—but he did—and so 
they proceeded, if such a term can 
be applied to them, darkling on their 
way through gloom and mist at the 
edge of the roaring surf, as satisfied 
with their destiny and each other as 
any couple in the world. I never 
discovered by what means of com- 
munication they conversed together : 
that there was no interpretation of 
purposes through whip, spur, or 
bridle, I can affirm; neither was 
there a word spoken—gee-up or gee- 
wo. There must have been some 
secret sympathy between them, I 
suspect, on all the great topics of the 
day, which each obeyed as an in- 
stinct—or it may be that Bob had as 
much taste and as ready an eye for a 
waif as his rider, and that so, under 
one impulse, they moved and paused 
together with such silent harmony. 
Be this as it may, Bob invariably, 
and of his free will, stopped just 
where it was expected he should, re- 
suming his course in his own good 
time; and for this punctual service on 
his master’s account, Johnny, to do 
him justice, gave him unlimited li- 
cence in his own stops—still, how- 
ever, preserving his personal inde- 
pendence, manifested by that same 
voluntary of his which I have spoken 
of—bowing and bobbing about on his 
stock-fast steed, like a child astride 
on a chair. 

The journey, conducted on these 
principles, amounted (including the 
outward and homeward passage) to 
about five miles, and was performed 
generally in about seven hours. As 
a feat of activity, this may not be 
thought much of, yet, with its usual 
accompaniment of wind and wet, it 
would have killed thousands, I fancy, 
who make far more noise in the 
world than Johnny. For his part, 
he made not the least account of the 
weather, as it addressed itself to his 
poor old hide; considering it good or 
bad only as it furnished provision for 
his basket. A fine day was a storm 
of wind from the south-west ; and if 
there was a deluge of rain with it— 
why so—it was a mere chip in por- 
ridge. He sat in the rain with as 
much composure and apparent un- 
consciousness as a gooseberry bush. 
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Not that he had a preference for such 
exposure, but that, duty impelling, 
and his character as a roamer being 
at stake, he had brought himself to 
this Spartan contempt of suffering. 
The south-east and south-west gales, 
the fiercest of the winter, were pre- 
cisely those that sent most riches to 
the shore, so that if ever there was 
a day in the week peculiarly bad, 
Johnny had always the luck to be in 
the thick of it. He was often, to be 
sure, buffeted about by the wind most 
cruelly; and, in the weakliness of his 
latter days, had sometimes much ado 
to maintain himself in any decent 
posture of ease, safety, or dignity. 
You might have seen him in a squall, 
clinging with both arms round his 
horse’s neck—+#ail to wind,—his bas- 
ket capsized and hastening fitfully 
homewards—his lance overboard— 
and himself in momentary danger of 
his dismissal before the rage of the 
tempest. This he called “ lying-to.” 
On such occasions his fragmental 
dress would be sorely discomposed, 
entire vestments would be blown 
from his back ; while such rigging as 
still adhered to him became so 
loosened and at large, that he rattled 
in the wind like a ship “ in stays.” 
In this disordered plight, the drip- 
ping, old Triton had to encounter on 
his way home through the village, 
the wit and banter of his fellow- 
townsmen, who being mostly sea- 
faring people, would hit him off in a 
variety of nautical allusions, making 
out, in his lamentable figure, all the 
circumstances of a three-decker that 
had just been hurricaned over the 
Atlantic. All this Johnny bore with 
a seaman’s patience: he had with- 
stood the roaring and blasts of the 
gale without flinching or fear, and it 
would have been hard indeed if he 
was to be put out of his way by the 
breath of man. 

His capabilities of endurance, in this 
war of wind and rain, were a striking 
exemplification of the force of habit. 
He certainly did not derive them 
from the soundness and activity of his 
internal organs or the energies of his 
muscular system: he was miserably 
feeble—in every way worn out— 
yet he lived through a series of daily 
outrages that would have overpower- 
ed many a man with ten times his 
strength and powers of generating 
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heat. His skin seemed entirely to 
have lost its excitability to the im- 
pressions of cold and wet! the whole 
outer crust of the man had become 
callous and insensible. He never 
“caught cold,” — indeed, he had 
never any particular disorder belong- 
ing to him—being sensible only of an 
equal and uniform decay—a regular 
and universal abatement of the vital 
principle. He was very old in short. 
All the injury that the weather could 
do him it had done; he was as stiff 
and cramped as it was possible to 
be, and having reached this degree 
of fixedness and schirrosity alive, he 
trusted his impenetrable trunk to the 
inclemencies of the skies, as confi- 
dently as his water-proof hat. The 
same remarks will precisely apply to 
his fellow-traveller Bob, of whom it 
could no longer be said that he was 
nimble and frisky, but who would 
stand to be pelted at by a winter's 
rain with a degree of spirit and ala- 
crity, that would have shamed the 
best Arabian that ever was bred. | 

I do not mean it to be implied from 
this account of Johnny’s hardihood 
that he was never cold; he was al- 
ways so; as cold as any thing that 
has life—cold as a frog under the ice. 
It was only that he had no painful 
sense of such a state of body: he did 
not feel cold, though in point of fact 
he was well aware that he was never 
warm. His whole tangible frame,— 
the surface of him had been for some 
years, he imagined, dead: there 
might still, he suspected, be some 
slight processes of heat going on 
about his heart; but this feeble sun 
of his system was so nearly burned 
out, that it had no sympathies to 
spare for its remote dependencies— 
no fellow-feeling for the tips of him 
—no touch of kindness for distant 
relations in fingers and toes. His 
looks when abroad were hyperborean 
—quite Polar; and might have served 
for ahead of winter. A crystal drop 
always hung like a gem at his nose 
—and his eyes streamed with icy 
tears. 2 

In his manners, Johnny was ex- 
ceedingly respectful, preserving @ 
stately ceremoniousness in his de- 
portment, that savoured much of 
what we understand by the “ old 
school” of politeness. He was none 
of your “ free and easy” gentlemen, 
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affected no republican rudeness and 
familiarity by way of asserting his 
rights—had a horror of radicalism— 
(he was one who had something to 
Jose I warrant you)—and never took 
a liberty with any man. Whenever 
we met he always took off his hat— 
held it scrupulously at some distance 
from his head, and made me a most 
deferential bow. I did not like this 
humility of obeisance, for though a 
great admirer of gentleness of man- 
ners, and no confounder of the dis- 
tances and degrees that separate the 
classes of men—yet age with me has 
its own rank—its dignities in wrinkles 
and white hairs, that supersede all 
other distinctions. When a very old 
man, though in rags, prostrates him- 
self before me, an upstart of yester- 
day, I cannot help feeling a sense of 
impropriety in the act—of violence 
done to the just order of precedence, 
as founded in the laws of natural eti- 


-quette, which no lowliness and beg- 


fary on his side can reconcile me to. 
he distinctions of rank should surely 


be maintained ; but what is greater, 


in its claims to tender and respectful 
consideration, than threescore and 
ten? Johnny was pretty nearly a 
match for any body—but a few paces 


from that common home which makes 


equals of us all. With such feelings, 
I soon explained to him that he might 


spare his bow; but whatever may 


have been the worthiness of my in- 


tentions, they quite missed their 


mark, for the old man was so taken 
with what he was pleased to think 
my condescension in this respect, that 
he bowed to me with ten times more 
determinacy than ever—defeating me 
in the perverse spirit of Steele’s fune- 
ral recruits—“ the more he gave 
them—the merrier they looked.” 

It will scarcely be supposed that I 
‘Was so incurious as not to have my 
Peep into his basket. I would not 
trifle with my reader’s suspense ; but 
what does he suppose that I saw 
there? What was the result of the 
laborious preparations—the toilsome 
marches—and long scuffling with the 
tempest that I have explained to 
him? The produce was variable ; 
but the following inventory may be 
relied upon as a pretty fair repre- 
sentation of its kind and amount for 
four days. out of the six. ‘ A piece 
of wood—oak—with a nail in it; 
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important ;) three pieces of rope ; 
not worth much, but fit for oakum 
any day ;) an old shoe—slight, and 
upper leather wanting; (good for 
nothing—but will burn;) a bit of 
stranded fish of the flat kind—much 
bruised, and rather ‘ on the go;’ 
(to be reserved for dame Wolgar’s 
judgment:) a piece of canvas—a 
mere rag, and quite rotten; (seehow 
it turns out when dry—and when 
the worst’s told will do for the pa- 
per-makers :) a piece of blue cloth— 
coarse—but in tolerable preserva- 
tion ; (do for a seat for son-in-law’s 
breeches—make a mop—or a thou- 
sand things;) seven bones of the 
cuttle fish (sold at three pence a 
pound, to make pounce—or ‘ some- 
thing white’ for the doctors:) the 
brim of ahat ; (no great matter, but 
to be taken home for—considera-~ 
tion:) a ship’s block belonging to— 
(Hush !).” Add to this miscellany, a 
handful or two of sticks or chips for 
fire-wood, and you will have what 
Johnny would have esteemed a very 
reasonable day’s allowance. One of 
the articles, the bones of the cuttle- 
fish, valued at three-pence a pound, 
may raise an image of gain, which it 
is necessary to qualify a little. True 
it is that these bones could be sold 
at three-pence a pound, anda pound, 
with all Johnny’s spirit and per- 
severance, could be collected in about 
a week. In the beginning of the 
winter, indeed, when these fish cast 
their bones (an odd habit! but 1 
speak on Johnny’s credit, being my- 
self but superficial—only skin-deep 
—on cuttle fish) they might be pro- 
cured in greater abundance; but, 
even with this golden time included, 
he did not make up for the merchant 
more than a bushel in a winter. 
« And what, Johnny,” said I, “* may 
be the average amount of your daily 
profits?” <‘ Why, Sir,” said he, 
“¢ taking one: day with another, I 
think I might go so far as to say 
four-pence a day.” He sometimes 
got less—sometimes nothing—but he 
sometimes got more—sixpence—a 
shillmg—and this very precarious- 
ness of his returns gave an anima- 
tion to his pursuit, that blinded him 
to its worthlessness, and was its own 
sufficient reward. “ I wonder what 
it will be to-day’”’—he would say at 
starting; and this wonder at his age 
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—was worth any thing. A tub of 
gin might be picked up—there was 
no telling—and here was a ground of 
hope that sent him day after day to 
the beach, with a heart as light as 
his basket. 

He had his coniforts too of a more 
substantial character. Little as you 
might have thought of him, he had 
generally a piece of bread and cheese 
stowed away in some hole of his 
dress or other. This he called his 
dinner, and, incredible as it may ap- 
pear to some people, he desired not a 
better. He never was hungry, and 
had outlived therefore all relish in 
eating. He used to talk of his sto- 
mach as if it and he were two per- 
sons ; as if he had no living sympa- 
thies with it, and provided for its 
necessities as for those of his horse, 
or any foreign matter dependent on 
his care. ‘ My stomach,” he would 
say, “ wants something—but J care 
little about it.” He knew that he 
should become faint and weak by 
long inanition, and, to avoid this ex- 
tremity, required himself to eat, 
having certain signs through the day 
out of himself, which regulated for 
him the seasons when this duty was 
to be performed. It was not—< I 
feel hungry,” but, “ it is low-water,” 
or “ the flood-tide is making,” and 
out came the bread and cheese. 

Bob was still more abstemious, 
though his appetite probably, if he 
could have told his mind, was not 
quite so neutral on the subject of 
food as that of his master. He had 
a wonderful faculty of living both in 
and on the air, and tasted nothing 
else from early morning till he re- 
turned to his damaged hay at night. 
In the meanwhile, his monstrous 
belly grew larger and larger, as it 
grew emptier, though certain que- 
rulous expressions from within an- 
nounced, from time to time, that this 
inflation had no refreshment in it. 
As the day advanced, Bob’s visceral 
lamentations grew more urgent and 
audible, till they finally settled into 
an awful and continuous rumbling 
and rolling, like the muttering of 
distant thunder ; and when it came 
to this pass, his master knew that it 
was time to be thinking of home. 

It may be imagined from the ac- 
count that I have given of his ha- 
bits and modes of passing his time, 
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that his life, so destitute of all that is 
commonly esteemed pleasurable and 
comfortable, must, of necessity, have 
been a miserable one. But it was> 
no such thing; had it been so, I 
should not have treated it so lightly 
and mirthfully. He was the most 
uninterruptedly cheerful creature that 
ever I conversed with; not alone 
placid and patient, but full of an ac- 
tive, bustling happiness, extracted 
from the very circumstances that 
might have been regarded as his most 
grievous hardships. His business was 
the delight of his heart. The diffi- 
culties and uncertainties of his pur- 
suit invested it with a dignity and a 
complication of relations, that kept 
his mind in continual and healthful 
agitation, and preserved im it, what 
is so rarely felt at his age in any con- 
dition, an interest in the common re- 
volutions of the seasons, and the 
daily necessity of being alive. He 
was awake in every sense when he 
was not asleep ; and had found out 
the great secret of ease and content- 
ment, in having always somethin 
before him that he considered wo 
doing or suffering. He did not affect 
to love cold and rain on their own 
account ; but he had some little pre- 
tence for exposing himself to them— 
and then is heroism nothing? Is 
glory nothing? Old gentlemen in 
their easy chairs and by their fire- 
sides, will scarcely believe that the 
consummation of all their brother 
Johnny’s pleasures (and pleasures 
they rere) was being wet to the 
skin; yet to my knowledge it was 
simply so. It is excitement—emo- 
tion—that people want, and this 
Johnny never was without. He at- 
tached as much importance to his 
occupation, and combined his plots 
and calculations, with as much earn- 
estness and solemnity, as if he had 
been a secretary of state. What does 
the pampered and gouty old alderman 
care to know, that the wind will be 
westerly next Wednesday ; and that 
the sun went down last night in 
a fog bank? He is not moved, not 
he, though it be certain that spring 
tides are coming, which will lay bare 
the Cuckmore Sands, and the Fore- 
Ness Rock. The world goes on 
without him, and he heeds it not ; 
but languishes in a living death, in 
the midst of abundance, a finished 
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fortune, and completed hopes. No 
such apathy ever fell upon Johnny ; 
he looked out upon the heavens to 
the last, like one who had a personal 
concern—a voice in the great opera- 
tions of nature; studied the lee and 
the weather sky, and the prognos- 
tications of the north-west (a mighty 
point with him) with as much anxiety 
as though he had had treasures due 
from all the quarters of the globe. 
A change of wind gave a new face 
to his destiny ; and a shower of rain 
was a sign pregnant with infinite ex- 
pectations. Even his grievances (for 
the best of us must have some care) 
had a vivacity and variety in them, 
that in the end did him service— 
stirred him up—and kept the ele- 
ments of his mind and feelings sound, 
sweet, and wholesome. An east 
wind, for instance, was not received 
by him with the mere puny peevish- 
ness of age and rheumatism; he 
abused it heartily, and showed you 
on this topic that he had a tongue in 
his head, which would not bear an 
injury tamely. Wasit not a smooth- 
water wind? Was it not a sheep’s- 
head wind?—A_perverse—starving 
—beggarly wind, that never brought 
good to man or brute, since the days 
of Adam? He never sunk into dull- 
ness—melancholy or despondence. 
If he was crossed, he was augry— 
and once in a way it is good to be 
angry. “ Curse the east wind, and 
welcome—but cheer up withal; ne- 
ver despair, man: the south-west 
will come again, never fear, with its 
hurricanes and driving rains—its 
bottom-sweeping seas—its beach- 
stirring surfs, and cuttle-fish bones.” 
There is something in these matters, 
we must allow, and they are surely 
better than utter indolence and sa~ 
tiety. 

Supplementary to his pleasing fa- 
tigues abroad, Johnny had the match- 
less comfort of an easy and quiet 
home, enlivened by the presence of 
one who had been his helpmate for 


fifty years, and in all the offices of 


affection and respect was still un- 
tired. His wife had a little more 
bodily activity than he had, and de- 
voted all her surviving faculties to 
his service, and a sincere co-opera- 
tion with him in his adventures by 
the sea-side. These were quite as 
important in her estimation as in his, 
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and as far as her department in the 
concern allowed, she was quite as 
eager and persevering in promoting 
them. When he was with her there 
was always enough to do; and, in 
his absence, she had to set things in 
order for his return—and might help 
out the lingering time by visions of 
strange findings, and dreams of E/ 
Dorado. No man could be more de- 
cidedly “ master in his own house” 
than Johnny: yet he was not harshly 
so—but rather, let me say, through 
the influence of his deserts—his im- 
portance in the state—his basket—of 
his knowledge and services; and, 
above all, of his wants and infir- 
mities. There was something beau- 
tiful in his wife’s perfect submission 
to him ; she obeyed him, as it were 
involuntarily ; his wants and wishes 
were to her as her will—the necessity 
that determined her motives, and di- 
rected all her actions. There is 
striking truth in Bacon’s remark, 
that wives are young men’s mis- 
tresses, and old men’s nurses. A 
rheumatic lover—a worshipper with 
a white beard, is neither to be ex- 
pected nor desired; and, oh! how 
much it speaks for the enduring kind- 
ness and constancy of women, that 
when we masters desist from our pa- 
tronizing attentions, and lordlily de- 
mand their ministration in the day of 
our decline, they forget not their 
fealty, but look down upon, and 
serve us—pity, and obey us. The 
sight of this old woman, herself so 
feeble and wasted, hovering about 
her wreck of a husband, with fear- 
ful tenderness—tyrannized over by 
his dependence—enslaved by his 
helplessness—was really as much as 
a bachelor (poor barren unit) could 
bear. 

Such were the duties and delights 
of Johnny’s winter days. In the 
summer, whose gentle winds and mo- 
derate seas bring no harvest to the 
beach, he forsook his natural haunts, 
cast away his lance and basket, and 
appeared in the tame, dull character 
of an inland traveller and trader. 
Shrimping and prawning, according 
to the regular roamer’s calendar, 
should have succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the winter; but as these 
tasks involved the necessity of stand- 
ing and stooping, Johnny, who was 
nobody on the ground, was obliged 
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to resign them to more pliant frames, 
and in the flowery month of May, 
retired absolutely and most reluc- 
tantly from all his maritime connec- 
tions. Amongst his worldly goods, 
he numbered a cart, which had de- 
scended to him from his father, though 
he had mended it till you might al- 
most say he had made it. One of 
* the wheels, I believe, was aboriginal, 
and he used to point it out as some- 
thing not to be matched by modern 
wheelwrights, and certainly not by 
its companion. In this vehicle, such 
as it was, with Bob appended, and 
freighted with a light cargo of nuts, 
gingerbread, and such child’s mat- 
ters, together with a few fish occa- 
sionally, when he could raise money 
or credit for the purchase, he visited 
the neighbouring villages and farms 
—the delight of little children—the 
play-thing of village maids—and the 
butt of every clown that had a joke 
and a grin tospare. By such excur- 
sions he beguiled a little the long 
light of the summer ; but they yielded 
him a miserable profit, and no cor- 
dial pleasure in any way. He would 
return sometimes bringing sad ac- 
counts of trade, and the condition of 
the country. There never were 
such times—would you believe it >— 
a pint and a half of nuts—three ha’- 
porth of gingerbread—with three 
whitings—and a dab—no more— 
and a day’s work—it was enough to 
ruin any man.” “ The fact is,” said 
he, “ there is no money,’—and he put 
on a definitive look that added—and 
you have my authority for saying 
so. I fear that Johnny was no un- 
prejudiced reporter on this subject. 
Independent of his beggarly gains he 
had a manifest distaste for the whole 
huckstering business, and never spoke 
of it in any of its circumstances 
without sco. He pursued it as a 
duty, and because something like 
a daily task was necessary to his 
existence: but he was clearly like a 
creature out of his element in his 
eart. He languished under the tire- 
some sameness and stillness of sunny 
skies and dusty roads; and yearned 
for the animating violences, and all 
the hurly-burly of the beach, with 
a piping gale from the south. Be- 
sides there was a meanness—a paltry 
narrowness in all his inland trans- 
actions that humbled and dispirited 
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him. He who had so long been used 
to deal with the ocean, and bargain 
with the storm, could ill condescend 
to higgle with a child for a half- 
penny, and squabble with an old 
wife over a stale mackarel. With 
this indisposition to his commercial 
concerns, he attended to them but 
irregularly, and dozed away much 
of his time on the beach, stretched 
at his length in the sun, whose 
warmth kept him alive, supplying 
the place in his system of those kind- 
ling hopes and stirring chances, 
which bore him so bravely through 
the severities of his winter campaigns. 
Bob, in the meanwhile, who did not 
examine things so curiously, we may 
suppose, yielded to the leisure and 
quietness of these holiday-times with 
no apparent dissatisfaction. Tether+ 
ed at the roadside, he had free ac- 
cess to the pasture of a parched, 
powdered hedge ; and if he got not a 
full meal, he had his next best bless- 
ing in this world,—a long stap. 
There he stood, the nucleus of a 
cloud of flies—a picture of patience 
—vacant—noteless—or sometimes 
napping brokenly—with no care but 
how to keep his heavy drowsy head 
from the ground. 

As my own summer tastes led me 
rather to the solitudes of meadows 
and corn-fields, than to the haunts 
of my fellows, my communication 
with Johnny was not so constant at 
this-ggason as in the winter ; but we 
occasionally met in the roads, and I 
saw quite enough of him in his new 
character to complete my general 
portrait of him. If he had a satis- 
faction in his cart, it was derived 
certainly from his horse, and the 
pride of driving; he had no little 
conceit in himself as ‘ a whip.” 
The first time I ever met him on the 
road, he asked me how I thought 
Bob “ looked in harness.” My own 
interest (that perhaps of an idle and 
listless mind) in the small doings of 
this simple creature, may be betray- 
ing me, I fear, into a prolixity of 
trifling, that may be tiresome to my 
readers. J hasten—poor old soul! 
as he did—to his end. te 

Towards the close of a wet and 
stormy day in February last, a man 
living at a tide-mill close upon the 
sea-shore, observed Johnny's horse, 
at the distance of about half a mile 
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from him, standing alone on the 
beach, his rider being no where to 
be seen. As such a circumstance 
was not ‘quite unprecedented, he re- 
tired to his work, giving it little con- 
sideration; but when, in half an 
hour afterwards, he looked out again 
and saw things precisely in the same 
posture, he began to think, making 
all due allowances for their peculiar 
usages, there was something in this 
protracted stedfastness of the horse, 
and concealment of his master, that 
was strange and alarming. An hour 
elapsed—the night was drawing on, 
and still there was no change ; when 
the man, a good-natured fellow, who 
knew Johnny well, and would not 
have had him come to harm for a 
trifle, felt his apprehensions so much 
awakened, that he determined to 
walk down to the place where the 
horse stood, and ascertain what was 
the matter. When he had got better 
than half way, he began halloo- 
mg as he walked, and then stopped 
in the fearful hope of seeing Johnny’s 
well-known hat peep up above the 
Tong level ridge of the shingles, and 
hearing himself hailed in his turn; 
but no such image appeared on the 
dreary waste, and no voice but his 
own mingled with the raving of the 
wind and the roar of the surf. He 
then advanced till he distinguished 
the body of the old man, lying on its 
face, stretched stiff out (as it always 
was, lying or standing), and ‘close 
under his horse, whose nose was 
drooping down, till it rested appa- 
rently on the shoulders of his mas- 
ter. With a sickening foreboding of 
the truth that held back his feet, the 
man was still willing to hope that 
the travellers were hoth asleep, and 
he called out lustily upon Johnny ; 
but received no notice in return, ex- 
cept from the horse, who raised his 
head, looked at him for a moment, 
and then resumed his former attitude, 
to wait for another signal of release, 
which was never to be seen again. 
The friendly miller now hastened at 
once to the body, “ gave it a bit of a 
kick,” crying, “ Master Wolgar, 
Master Wolgar,” stooped down, and 
turning over the face, which was 
bloody, and rooted down among the 
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stones, found the old roamer stiff 
and cold—that indeed he had been for 
years, and alive—but he was now 
stiff and cold, and dead. His horse’s 
bridle was still twisted as usual round 
his wrist, and, had he not been dis- 
covered before dark, the patient 
beast, confined by that slight bond 
as by a chain of iron, would have 
stood, probably, till he had dropped 
and perished by his master’s side. 

It was “a fit,’ people said, that 
thus suddenly terminated poor John- 
ny’s career ; and the coroner with all 
his skill could make out little more 
than what will be reported of us all in 
our turn, that he was “ found dead.” 
This was following up his business 
with a gallantry that was worthy of 
him—facing the enemy to the last 
moment, and dying under arms. He 
had complained of no indisposition, 
no unusual sensations on last leaving 
his home ; but started on his expe- 
dition with his accustomed alacrity 
—beat his way against wind and 
rain, to the ordinary boundary of his 
outward voyage—and there “ brought 
up,” to rest from his roaming for 
ever. 

How much f grieved for his loss— 
what gloom was cast over my soli- 
tary rambles on the shore, by this 
sudden removal of his friendly fami- 
liar face—my readers may guess 5 
I will not oppress them Sate any 
parade of sentiment. ‘To my imagi- 
nation the beach has been haunted 
éver since; in certain states of ‘the 
weather I still see the grotesque 
figure of the mounted roamer poking 
and peering about on the border of 
the surf. 

In a few days a solemn bell an- 
nounced to us poor Johnny’s funeral 
—always an impressive scene in a 
small community, where all are 
known, and the meanest is missed. 
There was no lack of honest mourn- 
ers to follow him; and if I breathed 
out my prayer with the rest for his 
peace, it was an act of obsequious- 
ness (to say nothing of feeling) which 
I owed him, had it been only in re- 
turn for the many, many times that 
he had bared his white head to the 
wind in courtesy to me. 

R. A. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ELIA. 


No. I. 
DEFENCE OF THE SONNETS OF SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 


Sypney’s Sonnets—I speak of the 
best of them—are among the very 
best of their sort. They fall below 
the plain moral dignity, the sanctity, 
and high yet modest spirit of self- 
approval, of Milton, in his compo- 
sitions of a similar structure. They 
are in truth what Milton, censuring 
the Arcadia, says of that work (to 
which they are a sort of after-tune or 
application), ‘‘ vain and amatorious ” 
enough, yet the things in their kind 
(as he confesses to be true of the ro- 
mance) may be “ full of worth and 
wit.” They savour of the Courtier, 
it must be allowed, and not of the 
Commmonwealthsman. But Milton 
was a Courtier when he wrote the 
Masque at Ludlow Castle, and still 
more a Courtier when he composed 
the Arcades. When the national 
struggle was to begin, he becomingly 
cast these vanities behind him; and 
if the order of time had thrown Sir 
Philip upon the crisis which preceded 
the Revolution, there is no reason 
why he should not have acted the 
same part in that emergency, which 
has glorified the name of a later 
Sydney. He did not want for plain- 
ness or boldness of spirit. His letter 
on the French match may testify, he 
could speak his mind freely to 
Princes. The times did not call him 
to the scaffold. 

The Sonnets which we oftenest 
call to mind of Milton were the com- 
positions of his maturest years. 
Those of Sydney, which I am about 
to produce, were written in the very 
hey-day of his blood. They are 
stuck full of amorous fancies—far- 
fetched conceits, befitting his occupa- 
tion ; for True Love thinks no labour 
to send out Thoughts upon vast, and 
more than Indian voyages, to bring 
home rich pearls, outlandish wealth; 
gums, jewels, spicery, to sacrifice in 
self-depreciating similitudes, as sha~ 
dows of true amiabilities in the Be- 
loved. We must be Lovers—or at 
least the cooling touch of time, the 
circum precordia frigus, must not 
have so damped our faculties, as to 
take away our recollection that we 


were once so—before we can duly 
appreciate the glorious vanities, and 
graceful hyperboles, of the passion. 
The images which lie before our 
feet (though by some accounted the 
only natural) are least natural for 
the high Sydnean love to express its 
fancies by. ‘They may serve for the 
loves of Catullus or the dear Author 
of the Schoolmistress ; for passions 
that creep and whine in Elegies and 
Pastoral Ballads. I am sure Milton 
never loved at this rate. I am afraid 
some of his addresses (ad Leonoram 
I mean) have rather erred on the 
farther side ; and that the poet came 
not much short of a religious inde- 
corum, when he could thus apos- 
trophise a singing-girl : 

Angelus unicuique suus (sic credite gentes) 

Obtigit atheriis ales ab ordinibus. 

Quid mirum, Leonora, tibi si gloria ma- 
OTs 
ae tua presentem vox sonat ipsa 
Deum? 

Aut Deus, aut vacui certé mens tertia cali 
Per tua secreté guttura serpit agens ; 
Serpit agens, facilisque docet mortalia 

corda 

Sensim immortali assuesscere posse sono. 
Quop si cuncTA QuipEM Deus EsT, 

PER CUNCTAQUE FUSUS, 
IN TE UNA LOQUITUR, CHTERA MU- 
TUS HABET. * 

This is loving in a strange fashion ; 
and it requires some candour of con- 
struction (besides the slight dark- 
ening of a dead language) to cast a 
veil over the ugly appearance of 
something very like’ blasphemy in 
the last two verses. I think the 
Lover would have been staggered, if 
he had gone about to express the 
same thought in English. I am sure, 
Sydney has no flights like this. His 
extravaganzas do not strike at the 
sky, though he takes leave to adopt 
the pale Dian into a fellowship with 
his mortal passions. ‘a 


I. . 
With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st 
the skies ; 
How silently ; and with how wan a face ! 
What! may it be, that even in heavenly 
place 
That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries ? 


_ ee 
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Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s 
case 5 
T read it in thy looks ; thy languisht grace 
‘To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 
Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 
Is constant love deem’d there but want of 
wit ? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn, whom that love doth 
ess ? 
Do they call virtue there—ungratefulness? 
The last line of this poem is a little 
obscured by transposition. He means, 
Do they call ungratefulness there a 
virtue ? 
Il. 
Come, Sleep, O Sleep, the certain knot of 
peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s re- 
lease, 
The indifferent judge between the high and 
low ; 
With shield of proof shield me from out 
the prease * 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth 
throw ; 
© make in me those civil wars to cease: 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me sweet pillows, sweetest 
bed ; 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Liyelier than elsewhere, SrELLA’s image 
see. 
III. 
The curious wits, seeing dull pensiveness 
Bewray itself in my long-settled eyes— 
Whence those same fumes of melancholy 
rise, 
With idle pains, and missing aim, do guess. 
Some, that know how my spring I did ad- 
dress, 
Deem that my Muse some fruit of know- 
ledge plies ; 
Others, because the Prince my service tries, 
Think, that I think state-errors to redress : 
But harder judges judge, ambition’s rage, 
Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery 
place, 
Holds my young brain captiv’d in golden 
cage. 
O fools, or over-wise! alas, the race 
Of all my thoughts hath neither stop nor 
start, 
But only Sre.xa’s eyes, and STELLa’s 
heart. 
IV. 
Because I oft in dark abstracted guise 
Scem most alone in greatest company, 
With dearth of words, or answers quite 


awry, 
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To them that would make speech of speech 


arise 5 
They deem, and of their doom the rumour 


flies. 
That poison foul of bubbling Pride doth 
lie 


So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise : 
Yet Pride, I think, doth not my Soul pos- 


sess, 
Which looks too oft in his unflattering 
glass : 
But one worse fault—Ambition—I confess, 
That makes me oft my best friends over- 


pass, 
Unseen, unheard—while Thought to high- 
est place 
Bends all his powers, even unto STELLA’s 


grace. 


v. 

Haying this day my horse, my hand, my 
lance 

Guided so well, that I obtained the prize, 

Both by the judgment of the English eyes, 

And of some sent from that sweet enemy, 
—France; 

Horsemen my skill in horsemanship ad- 
vance ; 

Townfolks my strength; a daintier judge 
applies 

His praise to sleight, which from good use 
doth rise ; 

Some lucky wits impute it but to chance 

Others, because of both sides I do take 

My blood from them, who did excel in this, 

Think Nature me a man of arms did make. 

How far they shot awry! the true cause is, 

SvrexLa look’d on, and from her heav’nly 
face 

Sent forth the beams which made so fair 
my race. 

VI. 

In martial sports I had my cunning tried, 

And yet to break more staves did me ad- 
dress, 

While with the people’s shouts (I must 
confess) 

Youth, luck, and praise, even fill’d my 
veins with pride— 

When Cupid, having me (his slave) de- 
scried 

In Mars’s livery, prancing in the press, 

“ What now, Sir Fool!” said he; ‘¢ I 
would no less : 

Look here, I say.” I look’d, and STELLA 
spied, 

Who, hard by, made a window send forth 
light. 

My heart then quak’d, then dazzled were 
mine eyes ; 

One hand forgat to rule, th’other te fight; 

Nor trumpet’s sound I heard, nor friendly 
cries. 

My foe came on, and beat the air for me,— 

Till that her blush made me my shame to 
see. 


* Press. 
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VII. Although less gifts imp feathers oft on 

No more, my dear, no more these counsels Fame. ; 
try f Nor that he could, young-wise, wise-valiant, 


] 

O give my passions leave to run their race; 

Let Fortune lay on me her worst disgrace; 

Let folk, o’er-charged with brain, against 
me cry. 

Let clouds bedim my face, break in mine 
eye; 

Let me no steps, but of lost labour, trace ; 

Let all the earth with scorn recount my 
case— 

But do not will me from my love to fly. 

I do not envy Aristotle’s wit, 

Nor do aspire to Cwsar’s bleeding fame ; 

Nor aught do care, though some above me 
Sit 5 

Nor hope, nor wish, another course to frame, 

But that which once may win thy cruel 
heart, 

Thou art my wit, and thou my virtue art 


VIII. 
Love still a boy, and oft a wanton, is, 
School’d only by his mother’s tender eye; 
What wonder then, if he his lesson miss, 
When for so soft a rod dear play he try ? 
And yet my Svar, because a sugar’d kiss 
In sport I suck’d, while she asleep did lie, 
Doth lour, nay chide, nay threat, for only 
this. 
Sweet, it was saucy Love, nothumble I. 
But no ’scuse serves ; she makes her wrath 
appear 
In beauty’s throne—see now, who dares 
come near 
Those scarlet judges, threat’ning bloody 
pain ? 
O heav’nly Fool, thy most-kiss-worthy face 
Anger inyests with such a loyely grace, 
That anger’s self [needs must kiss again. 


IX. 

T never drank of Aganippe well, 
Nor ever did in shade of Tempe sit, 
And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to 

dwell ; 
Poor lay-man T, for sacred rites unfit. 
Some do [hear of Poets’ fury tell, 
But (God wot) wot not what they mean by it; 
And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 
T am no pick-purse of another’s wit. 


How falls it then, that with so smooth an 
ease 

My thoughts I speak, and what I speak 
doth flow 

In verse, and that my verse best wits doth 
please ? 

Guess we the cause—what is it thus ?— 
fye, no. 

Or so ?—much less. How then? sure thus 
it is, 

My lips are sweet, inspired with SrELLA’s 
kiss. 


s 
Of all the kings that ever here did reign, 
Edward, named Fourth, as first in praise I 
name, 
Not for his fair outside, nor well-lined 
brain— 


frame . , i 
His sire’s revenge, join’d with a kingdom’s 


gain ; ; 

And, gain’d by Mars, could yet mad Mars 
so tame, 

That Balance weigh’d what Sword did late 
obtain. 

Nor that he made the Floure-de-luce so 
fraid, 

Thongh strongly hedged of bloody Lion’s 
paws, 

That witty Lewis to him a tribute paid. 

Nor this, nor that, nor any such small 


causc— 

But only, for this worthy knight durst 
prove 

To lose his crown rather than fail his 
love. 


xi. 1 
O happy Thames, that didst my STELLA 
bear, 
I saw thyself, with many a smiling line 
Upon thy cheerful face, Joy’s livery wear, 
While those fair planets on thy streams did 
shine; 
The boat for joy could not to dance forbear; 
While wanton winds, with beauty so divine 
Ravish’d, stay’d not, till in her golden hair 
They did themselves (O: sweetest prison) 
twine. 
And fain those /Eol’s youth there would 
their stay 
Have made ; but, forced by nature still to 


fly, : 
First did with puffing kiss those locks dis- 
play. 
She, so disshevel’d, blush’d; from window I 
With sight thereof cried out, O fair dis- 
grace, 
Let honour’s self to thee grant highest 
place ! 


XII. . 
Highway, since you my chief Parnassus 


es 

And that my Muse, to some ears not un- 
sweet, : 

Tempers her words to trampling horses’ 
feet, 

More soft than to a chamber melody,— 

Now, blessed You, bear onward blessed Me 

To Her, where I my heart safe left shall 
meet, 

My Muse and I must you of duty greet 

With thanks and wishes, wishing thank- 
fully. 

Be you still fair, honour’d by public heed, 

By no encroachment wrong’d, nor time 
forgot ; 

Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sin- 
ful deed. 

And that you know, I envy you no lot 

Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss, 

Hundreds of years you STELLA’s feet may 
kiss. 
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Of the foregoing, the Ist, the 2d, 
and the last sonnet, are my favourites. 
But the general beauty of them all is, 
that they are so perfectly characteris- 
tical. The spirit of “learning and 
of chivalry,”—of which union, Spen- 
ser has entitled Sydney to have been 
the “ president,” — shines through 
them. 1 confess I can see no- 
thing of the “ jejune” or “ frigid” 
in them ; much less of the “ stiff” 
and “ cumbrous’”—which I have 
sometimes heard objected to the Ar- 
cadia. The verse runs off swiftly and 
gallantly. Itmight have been tuned 
to the trumpet ; or tempered (as him- 
self expresses it) to “ trampling 
horses’ feet.” They abound in feli- 
citous phrases— 
Oheav’nly Fool, thy most kiss-worthy 

face— 8th Sonnet. 
———_ Sweet pillows. sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to 
light, 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 
2d Sonnet. 
That sweet enemy—France— 
5th Sonnet. 


But they are not rich in words 
only, in vague and unlocalised feel- 
ings—the failing too much of some 
poetry of the present day—they are 
full, material, and circumstantiated. 
Time and place appropriates every 
ou® of them. It is not a fever of 

assion wasting itself upon a thin 
pay of dainty words,* but a trans- 

ndent passion pervading and illu- 
nating action, pursuits, studies, 
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feats of arms, the opinions of con- 
temporaries and his judgment of 
them. An historical thread runs 
through them, which almost affixes 
a date to them ; marks the when and 
where they were written. 

I have dwelt the longer upon what 
I conceive the merit of these poems, 
because I have been hurt by the wan- 
tonness (I wish I could treat it by a 
gentler name) with which a favourite 
critic of our day takes every occasion 
of insulting the memory of Sir Philip 
Sydney. But the decisions of the 
Author of Table Talk, &c. (most 
profound and subtle where they are, 
as for the most part, just) are more 
safely to be relied upon, on subjects 
and authors he has a partiality for, 
than on such as he has conceived an 
accidental prejudice against. Milton 
wrote Sonnets, and wasaking-hater; 
and it was congenial perhaps to sa- 
crifice a courtier toa patriot. But I 
was unwilling to lose a fine idea from 
my mind. The noble images, pas- 
sions, sentiments, and poetical deli- 
cacies of character, scattered all over 
the Arcadia (spite of some stiffness 
and encumberment), justify to me the 
character which his contemporaries 
have left us of the writer. I cannot 
think with Mr. Hazlitt that Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney was that opprobrious thing, 
which a foolish nobleman in his inso- 
lent hostility chose to term him. I 
call to mind the epitaph of Lord 
Brooke, to guide me to juster 
thoughts of him; and I repose upon 
the beautiful lines in the “ Friend’s 


* A profusion of verbal dainties, with a disproportionate lack of matter and ‘circum- 
stance, is I think one reason of the coldness with which the public has received the 
poetry of a nobleman now living; which, upon the score of exquisite diction alone, is en- 
titled to something better than neglect. I will venture to copy one of his Sonnets in this 

lace, which for quict sweetness, and unaffected morality, has scarcely its parallel in our 


anguage. 


TO A BIRD THAT HAUNTED THE WATERS OF LACKEN IN THE WINTER. 
By Lord Thurlow. 


O melancholy Bird, a winter's day, 

‘Thou standest by the margin of the pool, 

And, taught by God, dost thy whole being school 
‘To Patience, which all evil can allay, 

God has appointed thee the Fish thy prey ; 
And given thyself a lesson to the Fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 

And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 
There need not schools, nor the Professor’s chair, 
‘Though these be good, true wisdom to impart. 
He who has not enough, for these, to spare 

Of time, or gold, may yet amend his heart, 

And teach his soul, by brooks, and rivers fair: 
Nature is always wise in every part. 
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Passion for his Astrophel,” printed 
with the Elegies of Spenser and 
others. 


You knew—who knew not Astrophel ? 
(That I should live to say I knew, 
And have not in possession still !)— 
Things known permit me to renew— 
Of him you know his merit such, 
I cannot say—you hear—too much. 


Within these woods of Arcady 
He chief delight and pleasure took ; 
And on the mountain Partheny, 
Upon the chrystal liquid brook, 
The Muses met him every day, 
That taught him sing, to write, and say. 


When he descended down the mount, 
His personage seemed most divine ; 
A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely chearful eyne. 
To hear him speak, and sweetly smile, 
You were in Paradise the while. 


A sweet attractive kind of grace ; 
A full assurance given by looks ; 
Continual comfortin a fuce, 
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I trow that count’nance cannot lye, 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
* * * « 


Above all others this is he, 
Which erst approved in his song, 
That love and honour might agree, 
And that pure love will do no wrong. — 
Sweet saints, itis no sin or blame 
To love a man of virtuous name. 
Did never Love so sweetly breathe 
In any mortal breast before : 
Did never Muse inspire beneath 
A Poct’s brain with finer store : 
He wrote of Love with high conceit, 
And Beauty rear’d above her height. 
Or let any one read the deeper sor- 
rows (grief running into He) in the 
Poem,—the last in the collection ac- 
companying the above,—which from 
internal testimony I believe to be 
Lord Brooke’s,— beginning with ‘¢Si- 
lence augmenteth grief,”—and then 
seriously ask himself, whether the 
subject of such absorbing and con- 
founding regrets could have been that 
thing which Lord Oxford termed 


The lineaments of Gospel books— him. 


SONNET 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAJA. 


Iraxta, Italia! O tu cui dié la Sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, ond’ hai 
Funesta dote d’infiniti guai, 
Che’n fronte scritte per gran doglia porte ; 
Deh fossi tu men bella, o almen pit forte, 
Ond? assai pit ti paventasse, 0 assai 
T’amasse men, chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si strugge, e pur ti sfida a morte. 
Ch’or git dall Alpi io non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d’armati, e del tuo sangue tinta 
Bever l’onda del Pd Gallici armenti ! 
Né te vedrei, del non tuo ferro cinta, 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti, 
Per servir sempre 0 vincitrice, 0 vinta ! 


Italia! O thou on whom was shed 
Beauty’s ill-fated charm, whence springs such store 
Of troubles infinite, that anguish sore 
Has on thy brow a cloud of sorrow bred; 


Oh! were thy beauty less, or pow’r more dread ! 
That those might prize thee less, or fear thee more, 
Who now in lovers’ guise thy charms adore, 

And aim the blow that leaves their victim dead: 


Since now I should not see from Alpine snows 
The torrent-host descend, and Gallic steed 
Drink the Po’s wave that with thy blood o’erflows! 


Nor would’st thou, girt with weapon not thine own, 
Leave the bought stranger at thy post to bleed, 
By vict’ry or defeat alike o’erthrown ! 


L. 


C. §. 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A LATE OPIUM-EATER. 
No. I. 


WALKING STEWART. 


Mr. Stewart the traveller, com- 
monly called “ Walking Stewart,” 
was a man of very extraordinary ge- 
nius. He has generally been treated 
by those who have spoken of him in 
print as a madman. But this is a 
mistake ; and must have been found- 
ed chiefly on the titles of his books. 
He was a man of fervid mind and 
of sublime aspirations: but he was 
no madman; or, if he was, then I 
say that it is so far desirable to be 
amadman. In 1798 or 1799, when 
I must have been about thirteen years 
old, Walking Stewart was in Bath— 
where my family at that time re- 
sided. He frequented the pump- 
room, and I believe all public 
places—walking up and down, and 
dispersing his philosophic opinions 
to the peut and the left, like a Gre- 
cian philosopher. The first time I 
saw him was at a concert in the Up- 
per Rooms; he was pointed out to 
me by one of my party as a very ec- 
centric man who had walked over 
the habitable globe. I remember 
that Madame Mara was at that mo- 
ment singing : and Walking Stewart, 
who was a true lover of music (as I 
afterwards came to know), was 
hanging upon her notes like a bee 
upon a jessamine flower. His coun- 
tenance was striking, and expressed 
the union of benignity with philoso- 
phic habits of thought. In such 
health had his pedestrian exercises 
preserved him, connected with his 
abstemious mode of living, that 
though he must at that time have 
been considerably above forty, he 
did not look older than twenty-eight ; 
at least the face which remained 
upon my recollection for some years 
was that of a young man. Nearly ten 
years afterwards I became acquaint- 
ed with him. During the interval 
1 had picked up one of his works in 
Bristol,—viz. his 7’ravels to discover 
the Source of Moral Motion, the 
second volume of which is entitled 
The Apocalypse of Nature. I had 
been greatly impressed by the sound 
and original views which in the first 
volume he had taken of the national 
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characters throughout Europe. In 
particular he was the first, and so 
far as I know the only writer who 
had noticed the profound error of 
ascribing a phlegmatic character 
to the English nation. “ English 
phlegm” is the constant expression of 
authors when contrasting the Eng- 
lish with the French. Now the truth 
is, that, beyond that of all other na- 
tions, it has a substratum of pro- 
found passion: and, if we are to re- 
cur to the old doctrine of tempera- 
ments, the English character must 
be classed not under the phlegmatic 
but under the melancholic tempera- 
ment; and the French under the san- 
guine. The character of a nation 
may be judged of in this particular 
by examining its idiomatic language. 
The French, in whom the lower 
forms of passion are constantly bub- 
bling up from the shallow and super- 
ficial character of their feelings, have 
appropriated all the phrases of pas- 
sion to the service of trivial and 
ordinary life: and hence they have 
no language of passion for the service 
of poetry or of occasions really de- 
manding it: for it has been already 
enfeebled by continual association 
with cases of an unimpassioned or- 
der. But a character of deeper pas- 
sion has a perpetual standard in it- 
self, by which as by an instinct it 
tries all cases, and rejects the lan- 
guage of passion as disproportionate 
and ludicrous where it is not fully 
justified. <« Ah Heavens!” or “ Oh 
my God!” are exclamations with us 
so exclusively reserved for cases of 
profound interest,—that on hearing a 
woman even (i. e. a person of the sex 
most easily excited) utter such words, 
we look round expecting to see her 
child in some situation of danger. 
But, in France, “ Ciel!”’ and “ Oh 
mon Dieu!” are uttered by every 
woman if a mouse does but run across 
the floor. The ignorant and the 
thoughtless however will continue 
to class the English character under 
the phlegmatic temperament, whilst 
the philosopher will perceive that it 
is the exact polar antithesis to a 
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phlegmatic character. In this con- 
clusion, though otherwise expressed 
and illustrated, Walking Stewart’s 
view of the English character will be 
found to terminate: and his opinion 
is especially valuable—first and 
chiefly, because he was a philoso- 
pher ; secondly, because his acquaint- 
ance with man civilized and uncivi- 
lized, under all national distinctions, 
was absolutely unrivalled. Mean- 
time, this and others of his opinions 
were expressed in language that if 
literally construed would often appear 
insane or absurd. The truth is, his 
long intercourse with foreign nations 
had given something of a hybrid tinc- 
ture to his diction: in some of his 
works for instance he uses the 
French word hélas! uniformly for 
the English alas?! and apparently 
with no consciousness of his mistake. 
He had also this singularity about 
him—that he was everlastingly me- 
taphysicizing against metaphysics. 
To me, who was buried in metaphy- 
sical reveries from my earliest days, 
this was not likely to be an attrac- 
tion; any more than thevicious struc- 
ture of his diction was likely to please 
my scholarlike taste. All grounds of 
disgust however gave way before my 
sense of his powerful merits; and, 
as I have said, I sought his acquaint- 
ance. Coming up to London from 
Oxford about 1807 or 1808 I made 
inquiries about him ; and found that 
he usually read the papers at a cof- 
fee-room in Piccadilly: understand- 
ing that he was poor, it struck me 
that he might not wish to receive 
visits at his lodgings, and therefore 
I sought him at the coffee-room. 
Here I took the liberty of introdu- 
cing myself to him. He received me 
courteously, and invited me to his 
rooms—which at that time were in 
Sherrard-street, Golden-square —a 
street already memorable tome. I 
was much struck with the eloquence 
of his conversation ; and afterwards 
T found that Mr. Wordsworth, him- 
self the most eloquent of men in con- 
versation, had been equally struck 
when he had met him at Paris be- 
tween the years 1790 and 1792, dur- 
ing the early storms of the French 
revolution. In Sherrard-street I vi- 
sited him repeatedly, and took notes 
of the conversations I had with him 
on various subjects. These I must 
have somewhere or other; and I wish 
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I could introduce them here, as they 
would interest the reader. Occa- 
sionally in these conversations, as in 
his books, he introduced a few no- 
tices of his private history: in par- 
ticular I remember his telling me 
that in the East Indies he had been 
a prisoner of Hyder’s; that he had 
escaped with some difficulty; and 
that, in the service of one of the na- 
tive princes as secretary or inter- 
preter, he had accumulated a small 
fortune. This must have been too 
smnall, I fear, at that time to allow 
him even a philosopher’s comforts : 
for some part of it, invested in the 
French funds, had been confiscated. 
I was grieved to see a man of so 
much ability, of gentlemanly man- 
ners, and refined habits, and with 
the infirmity of deafness, suffering 
under such obvious privations ; and 
1 once took the liberty, on a fit oc- 
casion presenting itself, of request- 
ing that he would allow me to send 
him some books which he had been 
casually regretting that he did not 
possess ; for I was at that time in 
the hey-day of my worldly prosperi- 
ty. This offer however he de- 
clined with firmness and dignity, 
though not unkindly. And I now 
mention it, because I have seen him 
charged in print with a selfish regard 
to his own pecuniary interest. On 
the contrary, he appeared to me a 
very liberal and generous man: and 
J well remember that, whilst he re- 
fused to accept of any thing from 
me, he compelled me to receive as 
presents all the books which he pub- 


lished during my acquaintance with 
him: two of these, corrected with — 


his own hand, viz. the Lyre of Apol- 
lo and the Sophiometer, I have late- 
ly found amongst other books left in 
London ; and others he forwarded to 
mein Westmoreland. In 18091 saw 
him often: in the spring of that year, 
I happened to be in London; and, 
Mr. Wordsworth’s tract on the Con- 
vention of Cintra being at that time 
in the printer’s hands, J superintend- 
ed the publication of it; and, at Mr. 
Wordsworth’s request, I added a 
long note on Spanish affairs which 
is printed in the Appendix. The 
opinions I expressed in this note on 
the Spanish character at that time 
much calumniated, on the retreat to 
Coruma then fresh in the public 
mind, above all, the contempt I ex- 
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pressed for the superstition in re- 
spect to the French military prowess 
which was then universal and at its 
height, and which gave way in fact 
only to the campaigns of 1814 and 
1815, fell in, as it happened, with 
Mr. Stewart's political creed in those 
points where at that time it met 
with most opposition. In 1812 it 
was I think that I saw him for the 
last time: and by the way, on the 
day of my parting with him, I had 
an amusing proof in my own experi- 
ence of that sort of ubiquity ascrib- 
ed to him by a witty writer in the 
London Magazine: I met him and 
shook hands with him under Somer- 
set-house, telling him that I should 
leave town that evening for West- 
moreland. Thence I went by the 
very shortest road (i. e. through 
Moor-street, Soho—for J am learned 
in many quarters of London) towards 
a point which necessarily led me 
through ‘Tottenham-court-road: I 
stopped nowhere, and walked fast: 
yet so it was that in Tottenham- 
court-road I was not overtaken by 
(that was comprehensible), but over- 
took, Walking Stewart. Certainly, 
as the above writer alleges, there 
must have been three Walking Stew- 
arts in London. He seemed no 
ways surprised at this himself, but 
explained to me that somewhere ar 
other in the neighbourhood of Tot- 
tenham-court-road there was a little 
theatre, at which there was dancing 
and occasionally good singing, be- 
tween which and a neighbouring 
coffee-house he sometimes divided 
his evenings. Singing, it seems, he 
could hear in spite of his deafness. 
In this street I took my final leave 
of him; it turned out such; and, 
pen tea at the time that it 
would be so, I looked after his white 
hat at the moment it was disappear- 
ing and exclaimed—“ Farewell, thou 
half-crazy and most eloquent man! 
T shall never see thy face again.” I 
did not intend, at that moment, to 
visit London again for some years: 
as it happened, I was there for a 
short time in 1814: and then I heard, 
to my great satisfaction, that Walk- 
ing tewart had recovered a con- 
siderable sum (about 14,000/. I be- 
lieve) from the East India Company ; 
and from the abstract given in the 
London Magazine of the Memoir by 
his relation I have since learned 
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that he applied this money most 
wisely to the purchase of an annuity, 
and that he .“ persisted in living” 
too long for the peace of an annuity 
office. So fare all companies Kast 
and West, and all annuity offices, 
that stand opposed in interest to 
philosophers! In 1814 however, to 
my great regret, I did not see him; 
for 1 was then taking a great deal 
of opium, and never could contrive 
to issue to the light of day soon 
enough for a morning call upon a 
philosopher of such early hours ; 
and in the evening I concluded that 
he would be generally abroad, 
from what he had formerly commu- 
nicated to me of his own habits. It 
seems however that he afterwards 
held conversaziones at his own rooms ; 
and did not stir out to theatres 
quite so much. From a brother of 
mine, who at one time occupied 
rooms in the same house with him, 
I learned that in other respects he 
did not deviate in his prosperity from 
the philosophic tenor of his former 
life. He abated nothing of his peri- 
patetic exercises ; and repaired duly 
in the morning, as he had done in 
former years, to St. James’s Park,— 
where he sate in contemplative ease 
amongst the cows, inhaling their 
balmy breath and pursuing his phi- 
losophic reveries. He had also pur- 
chased an organ, or more than one, 
with which he solaced his solitude 
and beguiled himself of uneasy 
thoughts if he ever had any. 

The works of Walking Stewart 
must be read with some indulgence: 
the titles are generally too lofty and 
pretending and somewhat extrava- 
gant ; the composition is Jax and un- 
precise, as I have before said; and 
the doctrines are occasionally very 
bold, incautiously stated, and too 
hardy and high-toned for the nervous 
effeminacy of many modern moral- 
ists. But Walking Stewart was a 
man who thought nobly of human 
nature: he wrote therefore at times 
in the spirit and with the indigna- 
tion of an ancient prophet against 
the oppressors and destroyers of the 
time. In particular I remember that 
in one or more of the pamphlets 
which [| received from him at Gras- 
mere he expressed himself in such 
terms on the subject of Tyrannicide 
(distinguishing the cases in which it 
was and was not lawful) as seemed 
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to Mr. Wordsworth and myself every 
way worthy of a philosopher: but, 
from the way in which that subject 
was treated in the House of Com- 
mons, where it was at that time oc- 
casionally introduced, it was plain 
that his doctrine was not fitted for 
the luxurious and relaxed morals of 
the age. Like all men who think 
nobly of human nature, Walking 
Stewart thought of it hopefully. In 
some respects his hopes were wisely 
grounded ; in others they rested too 
much upon certain metaphysical spe- 
culations which are untenable, and 
which satisfied himself only because 
his researches in that track had been 
purely self-originated and self-disci- 
plined. He relied upon his own na- 
tive strength of mind: but in ques- 
tions, which the wisdom and philo- 
sophy of every age building succes- 
sively upon each other have not been 
able to settle, no mind however 
strong is entitled to build wholly 
upon itself. In many things he 
shocked the religious sense—especi- 
ally as it exists in unphilosophic 
minds: he held a sort of rude and 
unscientific Spinosism; and he ex- 
pressed it coarsely and in the way 
most likely to give offence. And 
indeed there can be no stronger proof 
of the utter obscurity in which his 
works have slumbered than that 
they slould all have escaped prose- 
cution. He also allowed himself to 
look too lightly and indulgently on 
the afflicting spectacle of female 
prostitution as it exists in London 
and in all great cities. This was the 
only point on which I was disposed 
to quarrel with him ; for I could not 
but view it as a greater reproach to 
human nature than the slave-trade 
or any sight of wretchedness that 
the sun looks down upon. I often 
told him so; and that I was at a loss 
to guess how a philosopher could 
allow himself to view it simply as 
part of the equipage of civil life, and 
as reasonably making part of the 
establishment and furniture of a 
great city as police-offices, lamp- 
lighting, or newspapers. Waiving 
however this one instance of some- 
thing like compliance with the bru- 
tal spirit of the world, on all other 
subjects he was eminently unworld- 
ly, child-like, simple-minded, and 
upright. He would flatter no man: 
even when addressing nations, it is 
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almost laughable to see how invaria- 
bly he prefaces his counsels with such 
plain truths uttered in a manner so 
offensive as must have defeated his 
purpose if it had otherwise any 
chance of being accomplished. For 
instance, in addressing America, he 
begins thus :— People of America ! 
since your separation from the mo- 
ther-country your moral character has 
degenerated in the energy of thought 
and sense; produced by the absence 
of your association and intercourse 
with British officers and merchants : 
you have no moral discernment to 
distinguish between the protéctive 
power ot England and the destruc- 
tive power of France.” And his let- 
ter to the Irish nation opens in this 
agreeable and conciliatory manner— 
«People of Ireland! I address you 
as a true philosopher of nature, fore- 
seeing the perpetual misery your ir- 
reflective character and total ab- 
sence of moral discernment are pre- 
paring for” &c. The second sen- 
tence begins thus— You are sacri- 
legiously arresting the arm of your 
parent kingdom fighting the cause 
of man and nature, when the triumph 
of the fiend of French police-terror 
would be your own instant extirpa- 
tion—.” And the letter closes thus: 
—«T see but one awful alternative— 
that Ireland will be a perpetual mo- 
ral voleano, threatening the destruc- 
tion of the world, if the education 
and instruction of thought and sense 
shall not be able to generate the fa- 
culty of moral discernment among a 
very numerous class of the popula- 
tion, who detest the civic calm as 
sailors the natural calm—and make 
civic rights on which they cannot 
reason a pretext for feuds which 
they delight in.” As he spoke freely 
and boldly to others, so he spoke 
loftily of himself: at p. 313, of * The 
Harp of Apollo,” on making a com- 
parison of himself with Socrates (in 
which he naturally gives the prefer- 
ence to himself) he styles *‘ The 
Harp,’ &c. “this unparalleled work 
of human energy.’ At p. 315, he 
calls it ‘this stupendous work:” 
and lower down on the same page he 
says— I was turned out of school 
at the age of fifteen for a dunce or 
blockhead, because I would not stuff 


into my memory all the nonsense of. 


erudition and learning ; and if future 


ages should discover the unparalleled 
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energies of genius in this work, it 
will prove my most important doc- 
trine—that the powers of the human 
mind must be developed in the edu- 
cation of thought and sense in the 
study of moral opinion, not arts and 
science.’ Again, at p. 225 of his 
Sophiometer, he says :—“ The para- 
mount thought that dwells in my 
mind incessantly is a question I put 
to myself—whether, in the event of 
my personal dissolution by death, I 
have communicated all the dis- 
coveries my unique mind possesses 
in the great master-science of man 
and nature.” In the next page he 
determines that he has, with the ex- 
ception of one truth,—viz. “ the latent 
energy, physical and moral, of hu- 
man nature as existing in the British 
people.” But here he was surely 
accusing himself without ground : for 
to my knowledge he has not failed in 
any one of his numerous works to 
insist upon this theme at least a 
billion of times. Another instance of 
his magnificent self-estimation is— 
that in the title pages of several of 
his works he announces himself as 
« John Stewart, the only man of na- 
ture* that ever appeared inthe world.” 

By this time I am afraid the reader 
begins to suspect that he was crazy: 
and certainly, when I consider every 
thing, he must have been crazy 
when the wind was at NNE: for 
who but Walking Stewart ever dated 
his books by a computation drawn 
—not from the creation, not from the 
flood, not from Nabonassar, or ab 
urbe condita, not from the Hegira— 
but from themselves, from their own 
day of publication, as constituting 
the one great ‘ra in the history of 
man by the side of which all other 
eras were frivolous and impertinent ? 
Thus, in a work of his given to me 
in 1812 and probably published in 
that year, I find him incidentally re- 
cording of himself that he was at 
that time “arrived at the age of 
sixty-three, with a firm state of 
health acquired by temperance, and 
a peace of mind almost independent 
of the vices of mankind—because my 
knowledge of life has enabled me to 
place my happiness beyond the reach 
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or contact of other men’s follies and 
passions, by avoiding all family con- 
nexions and all ambitious pursuits 
of profit, fame, or power.” On read- 
ing this passage I was anxious to 
ascertain its date; but this, on tum- 
ing to the title-page, I found thus 
mysteriously expressed: ‘In the 
7000th year of Astronomical History, 
and the first day of Intellectual Life 
or Moral World, from the era of this 
work.” Another slight indication of 
craziness appeared in a notion which 
obstinately haunted his mind that 
all the kings and rulers of the earth 
would confederate in every age 
against his works, and would hunt 
them out for extermination as keenly 
as Herod did the innocents in Beth- 
lehem. On this consideration, fear- 
ing that they might be intercepted 
by the long arms of these wicked 
princes before they could reach that 
remote Stewartian man or his pre- 
cursor to whom they were mainly 
addressed, he recommended to all 
those who might be impressed with 
a sense of their importance to bury a 
copy or copies of each work pro- 
perly secured from damp, &c. at a 
depth of seven or eight feet below 
the surface of the earth; and on 
their death-beds to communicate the 
knowledge of this fact to some con- 
fidential friends, who in their turn; 
were to send down the tradition to 
some discreet persons of the next ge- 
neration ; and thus, if the truth was 
not to be dispersed for many ages, 
yet the knowledge that here and 
there the truth lay buried on this 
and that continent, in secret spots on 
Mount Caucasus—in the sands of 
Biledulgerid—and in_hiding-places 
amongst the forests of America, and 
was to rise again in some distant 
age and to vegetate and fructify for 
the universal benefit of man,—this 
knowledge at least was to be whis- 
pered down from generation to ge- 
neration ; and, in defiance of a my- 
riad of kings crusading against him, 
Walking Stewart was to stretch out 
the influence of his writings through 
a long series of Naprradogopor to that 
child of nature whom he saw dimly 
through a vista of many centuries. 


* In Bath he was surnamed ‘‘ the Child of Nature ; ’’—which arose from his con- 


trasting on every occasion the existing man 


of our present experience with the ideal or 


Stewartian man that might be expected to emerge in some myriads of ages; to which 
latter man he gave the name of the Child of Nature. 
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If this were madness, it seemed to 
me a somewhat sublime madness: 
and I assured him of my co-opera- 
tion against the kings, promising 
that I would bury “ The Harp of 
Apollo” in my own orchard in Gras- 
mere at the foot of Mount Fairfield ; 
that 1 would bury “ The Apoca- 
lypse of Nature” in one of the coves 
of Helvellyn, and several other works 
in several other places best known to 
myself. He accepted my offer with 
gratitude ; but he then made known 
to me that he relied on my assistance 
for a still more important service— 
which was this: in the lapse of that 
vast number of ages which would 
probably intervene between the pre- 
sent period and the period at which 
his works would have reached their 
destination, he feared that the Eng- 
lish language might itself haye moul- 
dered away. “No!” I said, “ that 
was not probable: considering its 
extensive diffusion, and that it was 
now transplanted into all the conti- 
nents of our planet, J would back 
the English language against any 
other on earth.” His own persua- 
sion however was that the Latin 
was destined to survive all other lan- 
guages ; it was to be the eternal as 
well as the universal language; and 
his desire was that I would trans- 
late his works, or some part of them, 
into that language.* This I promis- 
ed; and 1 seriously designed at 
some leisure hour to translate into 
Latin a selection of passages which 
should embody an abstract of his 
philosophy. This would have been 
doing a service to all those who 
might wish to see a digest of his pe- 
culiar opinions cleared from the per- 
plexities of his peculiar diction and 
brought into a narrow compass from 
the great number of volumes through 
which they are at present dispersed. 
However, like many another plan of 
mine, it went unexecuted. 


* J was not aware until the moment of 
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On the whole, if Walking Stewart. 


were at all crazy, he was so in a 
way which did not affect his natural 
genius and eloquence—but rather 
exalted them. The old maxim, in- 
deed, that ‘“ Great wits to mad- 
ness sure are near allied,” the maxim 
of Dryden and the popular maxim, 
I have heard disputed by Mr. Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Wordsworth, who 
maintain that mad people are the 
dullest and most wearisome of all 
people. As a body, I believe they 
are so. But I must dissent from the 
authority of Messrs. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth so far as to distinguish. 
Where madness is connected, as it 
often is, with some miserable de- 
rangement of the stomach, liver, &c. 
and attacks the principle of pleasur- 
able life, which is manifestly seated 
in the central organs of the body 
(i. e. in the stomach and the appara- 
tus connected with it), there it can- 
not but lead to perpetual sufferin 

and distraction of thought ; and there 
the patient will be often tedious and 
incoherent. People who have not 
suffered from any great disturbance 
in those organs are little aware how 
indispensable to the process of think- 
ing are the momentary influxes of 
pleasurable feeling from the regular 
goings on of life in its primary func- 
tions ; in fact, until the pleasure is 
withdrawn or obscured, most people 
are not aware that they have any 
pleasure from the due action of the 
great central machinery of the SyS- 
tem: proceeding in uninterrupted 
continuance, the pleasure as much 
escapes the consciousness as the act 
of respiration : a child, in the happiest 
state of its existence, does not know 
that it is happy. And generally 
whatsoever is the level state of the 
hourly feeling is never put down by 
the unthinking (i.e. by 99 out of 100) 
to the account of happiness: it is 
never put down with the positive 
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had publicly made this request three years after making it to myself: _Opening the 
Harp of Apollo, I have just now accidentally stumbled on the following passage, 


“¢ This stupendous work is destined, I fear, to meet a worse fate than the Aloe, which 
as soon as it blossoms loses its stalk. ‘This first blossom of reason is threatened 
with the loss of both its stalk and its soil: for, if the revolutionary tyrant should tri- 
umph, he would destroy all the English books and energies of thought. I conjure my 
readers to translate this work into Latin, and to bury it in the ground, communicating 
on their death-beds only its place of concealment to men of nature.” . 

From the title page of this work, by the way, I learn that ‘ the 7000th year of As- 
tronomical History ”’ is taken from the Chinese tables, and coincides (as I had sup- 
posed) with the ycar 1812 of our computation. 
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sign, as equal to +2; but simply 
as =0. And men first become 
aware thatit was a positive quantity, 
when they have lost it (i.e. fallen 
into—z). Meantime the genial plea- 
sure from the vital processes, though 
not represented to the consciousness, 
is immanent in every act—impulse— 
motion—word—and thought: and a 
philosopher sees that the idiots are 
in a state of pleasure, though they 
cannot see it themselves. Now I 
say that, where this principle of 
pleasure is not attached, madness is 
often little more than an enthusiasm 
highly exalted; the animal spirits 
are exuberant and in excess; and 
the madman becomes, if he be other- 
wise a man of ability and informa- 
tion, all the better as a companion. 
I have met with several such mad- 
men ; and I appeal to my brilliant 
friend, Professor W: -- who is not 
a man to tolerate dulness in any 
quarter and is himself the ideal of a 
delightful companion, whether he 
ever met a more amusing person 
than that madman who took a post- 
chaise with us from to Carlisle, 
long years ago, when he and I were 
hastening with the speed of fugitive 
felons to catch the Edinburgh mail. 
His fancy and his extravagance, and 
his furious attacks on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, like Plato’s suppers, refreshed 
us not only for that day but when- 
ever they recurred to us; and we 
were both grieved when we heard 
some time afterwards from a Cam- 
bridge man that he had met our 
clever friend in a stage coach under 
the care of a brutal keeper. Such 
amadness, if any, was the madness 
of Walking Stewart: his health was 
tae 5 his spirits as light and ebul- 
ient as the spirits of a bird in spring- 
time ; and his mind unagitated by 
painful thoughts, and at peace with 
itself. Hence, if he was not an 
amusing companion, it was because 
the philosophic direction of his 
thoughts made him something more. 
Of anecdotes and matters of fact he 
was not communicative: of all that 
he had seen in the vast compass of 
his travels he never availed himself 
in conversation. 1 do not remember 
at this moment that he ever once al- 
luded to his own travels in his inter- 
course with me except for the pur- 
pose of weighing down by a statement 
grounded on his own great personal 
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experience an opposite statement of 
many hasty and misjudging travellers 
which he thought injurious to hu- 
man nature: the statement was this, 
that in all his countless rencontres 
with uncivilized tribes, he had never 
met with any so ferocious and brutal 
as to attack an unarmed and de- 
fenceless man who was able to make 
them understand that he threw him- 
self upon their hospitality and for- 
bearance. 

On the whole, Walking Stewart 
was a sublime visionary: he had 
seen and suffered much amongst 
men; yet not too much, 6 sc 2s to 
dull the genial tone of his sympathy 
with the sufferings of others. His 
mind was a mirror of the sentient 
universe.—The whole mighty vision 
that had fleeted before his eyes in 
this world,—the armies of Hyder-Ali 
and his son with oriental and bar- 
baric pageantry,—the civic grandeur 
of England, the great desarts of 
Asia and America,—the vast capitals 
of Europe,—London with its eternal 
agitations, the ceaseless ebb and flow 
of its mighty heart,’—Paris shaken 
by the fierce torments of revolution- 
ary convulsions, the silence of Lap- 
land, and the solitary forests of Ca- 
nada, with the swarming life of the 
torrid zone, together with innumer- 
able recollections of individual joy 
and sorrow, that he had participated 
by sympathy—lay like a map be- 
neath him, as if eternally co-present 
to his view ; so that, in the contem- 
plation of the prodigious whole, he 
had no leisure to separate the parts, 
or occupy his mind with details. 
Hence came the monotony which the 
frivolous and the desultory would 
have found in his conversation. I 
however, who am perhaps the per- 
son best qualified to speak of him, 
must pronounce him to have been a 
man of great genius; and, with re- 
ference to his conversation, of great 
eloquence. That these were not 
better known and acknowledged was 
owing to two disadvantages; one 
grounded in his imperfect education, 
the other in the peculiar structure of 
his mind. The first was this: like 
the late Mr. Shelley he had a fine 
vague enthusiasm and lofty aspira- 
tions in connexion with human na- 
ture generally and its hopes; and 
like him he strove to give steadiness, 
a uniform direction, and an intelli- 
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gible purpose to these feelings, by 
fitting to them a scheme of philoso- 
phical opinions. But unfortunately 
the philosophic system of both was so 
far from supporting their own views 
and the cravings of their own enthu- 
siasm, that, as in some points it was 
baseless, incoherent, or unintelligi- 
ble, so in others it tended to moral 
results, from which, if they had fore- 
seen them, they would have been 
themselves the first to shrink as 
contradictory to the very purposes in 
which their system had originated. 
Hence, in maintaining their own 
system they both found themselves 
painfully entangled at times with 
tenets pernicious and degrading to 
human nature. These were the in- 
evitable consequences of the zpwrov 
wWevdoc in their speculations ; but were 
naturally charged upon them by 
those who looked carelessly into their 
books as opinions which not only for 
the sake of consistency they thought 
themselves bound to endure, but to 
which they gave the full weight of 
their sanction and patronage as to so 
many moving principles in their sys- 
tem. The other disadvantage under 
which Walking Stewart laboured, was 
this: he was a man of genius, but not a 
man of talents ; at least his genius 
was out of all proportion to his ta- 
lents, and wanted an organ as it 
were for manifesting itself; so that 
his most original thoughts were de- 
livered in a crude state—imperfect, 
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obscure, half developed, and not pro- 
ducible to a popular audience. He 
was aware of this himself: and, 
though he claims everywhere the fa- 
culty of profound intuition into hu- 
man nature, yet with equal candor 
he accuses himself of asinine stupi- 
dity, dulness, and want of talent. 
He was a disproportioned intellect, 
and so far a monster: and he must 
be added to the long list of original- 
minded men who have been looked 
down upon with pity and contempt by 
common-place men of talent, whose 
powers of mind—though a thousand 
times inferior—were yet more man- 
ageable, and ran in channels more 
suited to common uses and common 
understandings. : 

NB. About the year 1812 I re- 
member seeing in many of the print- 
shops a whole-length sketch in wa- 
ter-colours of Walking Stewart in 
his customary dress and attitude. 
This, as the only memorial (I pre- 
sume) in that shape of a man whose 
memory I love, I should be very glad 
to possess ; and therefore I take the 
liberty of publicly requesting as a 
particular favour from any reader of 
this article, who may chance to re- 
member such a‘sketch in any collec- 
tion of prints offered for sale, that 
he would cause it to be sent to the 
Editor of the Lonpon Maeazine, 
who will pay for it. : 

X.Y. A 


THE NUNS AND ALE OF CAVERSWELUL. 


A SKETCH. 


CaverswEL., ancient Caverswell, 
the residence of the Cradocks, re- 
nowned in romance, of Jervis, fa- 
mous in maritime story, and esteem- 
ed over the east for thy delightful 
ale and thy beautiful women ; I think 
of thee with reverence and awe. Can 
the lovers of romance forget that 
Cradock’s lady alone, of all the dames 
of Arthur’s court, wore, without sus- 
picion or reproach, the charmed kir- 
tle of chastity ; which, by its shrivel- 
ling and curling like a November 
leaf, showed the lightness of Queen 
Gueniver and her ladies? Can the 
lovers of beauty forget, that in a 


later day the lady of George Cra- 
dock brought him at a birth, if I 
read the legendary inscription in the 
church aright—* a pair-royal of in- 
comparable daughters, Dorothy, Jane, 
and Mary ;” and that, for her sake, 
the castle of Caverswell “ was beau- 
tified even unto beauty,” as the same 
singular authority bears? Or can we 
forget, that in Caverswell church 
kneels the devout Countess of old 
brave St. Vincent—praying in the 
ripeness of beauty and pride of youth 
—stamped off in the eternal grace 
and perpetual loveliness of art—her 
hands folded over her bosom, and her 
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head bowed down with such an ex 

ression of meekness and benevo- 
ence as would inspire a preacher— 
if preachers were not inspired, and 
keep from slumber a congregation, 
if the pleasant people of Caverswell 
ever slept ata sermon? But Cavers- 
well, fair and ancient Caverswell, 
thou hast other attractions. Thy 
daughters are passing-fair, with nut- 
brown locks and hazel eyes; and thy 
sons love dancing, mirth, minstrelsy, 
and ale. If thy maidens are fair and 
excelling—so is thy ale, surpassing all 
other potations, whether dribbled 
through a distillery worm, or poured 
out free and foaming from the mys- 
terious union of hops and barley. It 
is called ale by the dull and gross 
peasantry at festivals and bridals— 
but itis not ale—it is drink for the 
Jesser divinities and mitred divines. 
The art of brewing it was no happy 
labour of man’s brain—there is a 
mystery about the manner of its being 
communicated to earth ; it was dropt 
in a receipt from the moon. It was 
Staffordshire ale that I once saw two 
bards drink out of an antique silver 
flagon—at each alternate quaff their 
eyes grew brighter, their faces be- 
came flushed with a ruddy light re- 
sembling a July morn—their forms 
seemed to dilate into what statua- 
ries call the heroic standard—at each 
glut of the divine beverage they had 
more and more the port of the demi- 
gods, and there they sat superior to 
the sons of little men—the dabblers 
in the blood-royal of the grape—and 
seemed 


Possest beyond the Muse’s painting. 


Such is the true Caverswell nectar, 


_known among men by the name of 


Staffordshire ale. I thirst afresh at 
the remembrance, and long to renew 
my intercourse with the frothing 
and foaming flagons which welcom- 
ed me into happy little Caverswell. 
Those who would view this village 
aright must not go in the company 
of the moon, as a poet somewhere re- 
commends—let them trust to a less 
capricious influence than that of a 
planet—let them wipe the foam of 
their second flagon from their lips, and 
then go forth and look on its ladies 
and on its towers. Ale, like the 
fairy’s eye-salve, will purge the sight 
of its grossness—things will come in 
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their true shape and native hue—nor 
will they be deceived by the magic 
of book or spell which can make 


A cobweb on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall. 


Those who admire beauty will love 
thy maidens; and those who love 
themselves will drink thy glorious 
ale, old Staffordshire ! 

But besides its ale, and its native 
maidens, Caverswell has other attrac- 
tions to which it is indebted to 
Spain and France: there is a refuge 
for ladies whom unhappy love or 
devotion has stung, and driven to se- 
clusion and penance. Beneath the 
church-yard wall, I observed a little 
plat of greensward, redeemed from a 
wood, and bestrewn by Nature’s Ja- 
vish and hasty hand with violets and 
daisies and other flowers of summer. 
I saw two long narrow ridges—one 
green and flourishing in its grass and 
flowers; the other appeared with its 
turf newly turned, and the flowers 
had begun to lift afresh their heads 
and revive. Small crosses of wood 
stood at the head of the nuns’ graves 
—for such they were—on one the 
hand of some unbidden but not unin- 
terested villager had written, “ alas 
Julia,’—the other no writing had 
appropriated—it was a plain cross, 
white and pure. The old castle of 
Caverswell threw its shadow in the 
descending sun as far as these two 
solitary graves. I looked up and be- 
held many young and beautiful faces 
at the latticed windows—saw female 
forms gliding among the trees, and 
beheld a grave and staid lady look- 
ing on me with an eye less of bene- 
volence than suspicion. [I left the 
two graves; and seeking my way to 
a distant lawn, passed over part of 
the castle garden-ground. It skirted 
the margin of a fosse or lake, and 
was filled with fruit-trees and blos- 
somed shrubs and flowers. Part of 
it was portioned out into small plots ; 
and here the secluded daughters of 
devotion amused themselves in sow- 
ing and in planting, and sought, in 
the beauty of the flowers they nursed, 
some solace for their removal from 
the pleasant cares and gentle solici- 
tudes of domestic life. But the 
world is not so easily forgot—and a 
stung spirit is not so readily solaced. 
A shirt of hair—self-denial—rigid pe-~ 
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nance—the torture of daily confes- 
sion—the presence of one who comes 
to teach suffering rather than plea- 
sure—high walls and the curses of 
the church, all serve to bring to mind 
the joy and the gladness they have 
forsaken. To be a daughter of God 
—I say it with reverence—is less 
acceptable above and praiseworthy 
below, than to be the mother of man. 
To be carried away from a convent, 
may be the hope of many a sister ; 
and I believe many a homely mai- 
den has been stolen from the sanctity 
of a cloister, whose charms would 
never have obtained a husband in 
the common way of courtship. To 
overleap a high wall, to overreach 
the vigilance of the godly —to as- 
cend to a turret window, and from 
that giddy height bear away a more 
giddy lady, is altogether very roman= 
tic. She can be no common spirit 
whom the love of relatives consigned 
to religion and the protection of the 
saints; and she can be no ordinary 
beauty for whom we would risk 
breaking our neck in this world, and 
the pains of punishment in the next. 
While these reflections passed over 
my mind, I stood on the limit of the 
little domain within which religious 
jealousy had penned up so many fair 
faces and ardent spirits. I leaned 
over a little gate, and pondered more 
deeply on the hopes and the passions 
which were smothered and _ spell- 
bound in the cloister. Something as 
a shadow darkened the greensward 
beside me. I looked up, and a young 
lady—tall and slender—attired in 
black—seated on a small mule, ap- 
eared before me. I say appeared, 
ecause I almost imagined her a crea- 
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ture of fancy—her air was not of the 
ladies of this land—she seemed from 
afar country—for though a dark veil 
descended over her whole person, it 
could not conceal her elegant shape, 
nor lessen much the brightness of two 
large dark eyes, which from below a 
white forehead beamed full upon me. 
We stood for half a minute’s space 
—I with my eyes half averted :— 
at length I thought to address her; 
but her looks were not on me—I am 
not sure she even saw me, though I 
could have caught her bridle. The 
gate commanded a fine view of 
groves, and lawns, and enclosures ; 
it might resemble a place in her na- 
tive land where she had loved to 
wander—perhaps to meet some one 
whose looks had influenced her 
youthful heart and continued to haunt 
her thoughts. Her mule, accustomed 
to bear her to this solitary place, 
stood motionless—she raised herself 
in her seat—and her mind, overleap- 
ing time and place, consecrated the 
homely groves and grassy lawns of 
old Caverswell, and made them into 
the scented pathway and the citron- 
grove of her native Spain. Her 
form seemed to dilate with joy ; 
with both hands she raised her veil 
—and showed me such a face as 
Correggio saw in his inspirations— 
a countenance of light and beauty, 
beaming amid a cloud of sable dra- 
pery- The enthusiasm lightened up 
her face for a moment’s space or more 
—she gave a sigh—her hands dropt 
gently down—the mule turned slowly, 
and almost compassionately round, 
and the fair Nun of Caverswell va- 
nished among the groves. 


GREEK TRAGIC SCENES. 


ZESCHY LUS. 


FROM THE AGAMEMNON. a 


Tne character of Clytemnestra is 
drawn with great vigour and discri- 
mination. She is sucha personage as 
Shakspeare would have delighted to 
paint ; with mixed motives, and some 
tender and womanly qualities, over- 
borne, however, and counteracted by 
unrestrained criminal passion. Her 


treachery and savage barbarity are: 
finely excused to herself by the re- 
sentment which she feels for the sa- 
crifice of her daughter, and by a jea- 
lousy, affected, or at least exagge~ 
rated, of Agamemnon’s virgin cap- 
tive. These feelings seem to be not 
altogether insincere ; but her conduct 
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appears to be chiefly prompted by the 

eatened detection and interruption 
of her intrigue with A®gisthus, and 
the necessity of providing for their 
mutual safety. Her boldness rises 
with the pressing nearness of the 
danger. Her subtlety is on the 
point of betraying itself by the eager- 
ness with which she presses forward 
to the execution of her purpose, and 
by the excess of her flattery to her 
returned husband, which awakens 
his disgust. This breathless ferment 


of mind, and hurried overacting of 


conjugal fondness, as well as the 
haughty and constrained courtesy, 
yielding to fits of splenetic impati- 
ence, with which she invites the en- 
trance of Cassandra into the palace 
where her death also is prepared, are 
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in admirable keeping. : The manli- 
ness and modesty of Agamemnon, 
and his magnanimity superior to sus- 
picion, are interestingly touched; and 
the fierce excitement of the murderess, 
when, casting off shame, she braves 
the indignant expostulations of the 
senate, avows the deed, defends it by 
exaggerating her wrongs, and boasts 
of the protection of her lover, are 
equally true tonature. There is great 
personal dignity, as well as poetic - 
sublimity, in the inflexible silence 
which Cassandra maintains towards 
Clytemnestra ; and her prophetic de- 
lirium is finely contrasted with her 
subsequent collected sorrow, her me- 
lancholy resignation, and her solemn 
final appeal to the sun. Viva. 


CiyTemMNEsTRA, AGAMEMNON, CASSANDRA, and SENATORS OF AnGos. 


Clytemnestra, Elders of Argos! citizens! I need 
No blushes, if I speak unto you all 
The love I bear my husband. Such reserve 


Must yield to time and circumstance. 


I ask 


No help from others to describe the life 
Of weariness I led when he was absent 


Under Troy’s walls. 


Nay—'tis a fearful thing 


For alone woman thus to sit at home, 

Her husband far away, and listen ever 

To harrowing rumours, while another comes, 
And now another, bringing still worse news: 
Yea—if her husband bore as many wounds 

As foolish messengers would have her think, 
He might be call’d a sieve ; and were he dead 
As thick reports would have him, he might boast 
A triple suit of armour ; Geryon he 

On upper earth, (no monster of the shades) 

In his three bodies dying thrice a death. 

*T was from such vexing rumours many a time . 
Haye those my menials loosen’d from my neck 
The noose that I for violence had knit : 

Owing to these our son, the pledge of mine 

And thy own troth, Orestes, is not here 

To hail thee, as were meet: stand not amazed ; 
One hound to us in hospitality 

Has him in kindly charge, Stropheus of Phocis: 
For he forewarn’d me of ambiguous ills 

And thy own danger under Llium’s walls, 
Should the rouzed multitude’s wild anarchy 
O’erturn the council: such the brutish mind 
Innate in mortals ; they would trample on 


Him who were fall’n from greatness. 


No deceit 


Lurk’d in this warning ; but the founts are dry 
That gush’d with these lamentings, and no drop 


Lingers within mine eyes. 


Yet are they dim 


With weeping, and with watching for the torch, 
Signal of thy return: and in my slumbers 

At the slight rustlings of the twanging gnat 

I started up awake, and saw more deaths 
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And slaughters of thee than my dreams had shown. 
These have I suffer’d with deep sorrowing spirit : 
Well may I then proclaim my lord return’d 
As our fold’s watch, our anchor, and our stay ; 
Pillar of lofty roofs ; as only son 
To a fond father ; land which beyond hope 
Emerges to the mariner ; fair day 
Breaking behind the storm ; or hidden spring 
To traveller’s thirsty lips. O sweet it is 
Thus to escape from our appointed suff’rings. 
Then is he worthy of our great all-hail! 
Take not my speech amiss, for many a pang 
Of absence has been mine. © dearest life ! 
Come down then from thy chariot: but on earth 
Set not thy foot ; that foot which trampled Troy- 
Why linger ye, my damsels? Ye whose task 
It is to spread his path with tapestries ? 
On purple be his passage to the house 
That hoped not for him ; this his graced return. 
I will not sleep till I the rest dispose— 
Heaven willing—as beseems his destiny. 
Agamemnon. Daughter of Leda! guardian of my house ! 
What thou hast spoken does in truth befit 
My tedious absence, for thy words are drawn 
Somewhat at length. The praise which might become me 
Is for the mouth of others, not for thine. 
But more than all, seek not to trick me out 
In this effeminate fashion, nor salute me 
With dust-prostration and mouth-clamour thus 
Ass I were some barbarian ; nor yet pave 
My way with those invidious tapestries, 
For so we honour Gods: not without risk 
Of grave offence—if I may speak my mind— 
You bid me, a poor mortal, tread upon 
Embroider’d arras: honour me as man, 
Not as a God. Fame’s echo needs not these 
Foot-cloths or vain embroideries. ‘To be wise 
In season is the greatest gift of heaven: 
And we pronounce him ha py who, serene 
In his prosperity, so ends fis life. 
If such estate be mine, ’tis all I ask. 
Clytemnestra. Nay—speak not to me what thy thoughts belie. 
Agamemnon. Be well assured; my mind is not debased. 
Clytemnestra. Hast thou a vow, and dost thou act in this 
Through terror of the Gods? 


Agamemnon. Of my own thought 
I speak this thing. 
Clytemnestra. But say, had Priam done 


Such deeds as thine, how think’st thou would he act ? 
Agamemnon. Priam, belike, would tread on pictured cloths. | 
Clytemnestra. The blame of men affrights thee? fear it not. | 
Agamemnon. The popular voice is strong. 


Clytemnestra. He is not great 
Whom envy does not carp at. 
Agamemnon. *Tis not seemly 


In woman to contend in words for mastery. 
Clytemnestra. In mighty ones ’tis graceful to be vanquish’d. 
Agamemnon. Well—an’ thou needs must have it so, let some one 
Straight loose the buskins from my feet ; their print 
Were sorry usage for thy gorgeous footing : 
I blush to soil these coverings with my tread 
And fray the texture of their costliness, 
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The price of silyer. But of this enough: 

Receive this stranger kindly. She who rules 

With mildness has the eye of heaven upon her 

Graciously bent: none willing-y would bear 

The yoke of slavery. She, a chosen flower, 

From an exuberant spoil was th’ army’s gift, 

And my companion homeward. Now then come— 

Since I may not gainsay thee, let me enter 

My house, and, if it must be so, on purple. 
Clytemnestra. The sea is surely left us, (who shall dry it?) 

And pays your silver with its darkling purple, 

That dyes our twice-dipt vestures ; and our palace 

Is queen of such, no less than are the Gods. 

To have, or I mistake me, not to need, 

This is our house’s attribute from yore : 

And I had yow’d that he should place his foot 

On heapy carpets, when I offer’d up 

Victims to bribe from heaven his wish’d return. 

When the root flourishes, a screen of leaves 

O’er-canopies the dwelling, and outspreads 

Its shade against the dog-star’s glare; and thou 

Return’d and visiting thy hearth and home 

Ey’n in the winter art a cheering warmth: 

And in the season when aerial Jove 

Ferments the new wine in the acrid grape, 

The house is coolness, if the husband dwell there. 

Jove, Jove, all-perfect!—perfect what concerneth 

Me and my vows! accomplish thy own ends ! 
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(They enter the palace; Cassandra remains.) 


Chorus of Senators. 


Why does this sign and boding sense of ill, 
O’er-mastering all within, controul 
My too prophetic soul ? 
It hovers round me still ; 
The seer’s presaging thought, 
Unbidden and unbought, 
Shapes the dim future in oracular lay, 
Nor can bold faith disown 


The dread and shake it from the bosom’s throne, 


Or bid it pass like wildering dreams away. 
Long is it since the nautic host 
Went up against the far-sought Iian coast, 
And did their sand-indenting galleys moor 
With crash of cables, passing up the shore. 


1 know them now return’d again! 
My own eyes witness their returning sail ; 
But for the lyre’s triumphant strain 
Some fury lifts her dirge-like wail : 
The mind, self-taught, feels hope depart, 
And the bland confidence of faith is flown ; 
Infallible these promptings of the heart, 


These whirlpool thoughts, by which th’ event is known: 


But oh! may falsehood lurk beneath my fear, 
And far be that I deem already near! 
The full-blown prime of health 
Hastes to th’ insatiate close of mortal things; 
Disease dwells ever nigh, 
And slight the parting boundary : 


Fate guides the helm of man with course serene, 


Then strands him upon rocks unseen: 
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And coffer’d heaps of ancient wealth 
Sloth scatters as from slings: 
Yet with the weight of its calamity 
Bows not the burthen’d house from high 
Nor maketh shipwreck utterly: 
For oft the boon of Providence has blest 
The furrows of the field 
That yearly fruitage yield, 
Destroying from the earth the hunger-pining pest. 
But when once the blackening blood 
Before the feet of man has pour’d its flood 
Upon the darken’d ground, 
And death fast cometh as it leaves the wound, 
What charmer’s yoice, what magic strain 
Can lure it back again? 
Or why, if this might be, should Jove reprove 
Th’ all-knowing sage who raised the dead ? 
Ah! had not fate represt 
The secrets heaving in my breast, 
My heart had leap’d before th’ events to come, 
And pour’d it on my tongue in prophecies— 
Now shuddering in its darkness it is dumb : 
I have no hope to wind 
The skein of timely enterprize, 
Or blow the sparks that kindle in the mind. 
CLYTEMNESTRA re-enters. 
Enter thou also—I address Cassandra. 
Since Jove relentingly has placed thee here 
In this our house, chosen from many captives 
To bear the sprinkling vase and stand beside 
The prospering God’s high altar, leave the car, 
And be not scornful: for tradition tells 
Alcmena’s son, sold to captivity, 
Was forced to bend him to the yoke. When thus 
Necessity lays the hard fortune on thee, 
Such masters, whose hereditary wealth 
Descends to them from old, dispense free grace: 
But they who beyond hope have heap’d abundance 
Are cruel to their slaves, yea, beyond measure. 
Thou hast my words—the comfort custom sanctions. 
Chorus. She doth refrain from speech : 
When thou shalt be anon 
Within the fated net 
Thou wilt obey, if that thou can’st obey, 
Or strive in disobedience ; ’tis alike. 
Clytemnestra. Unless her speech be barb’rous and unknown— 
Some jargon like the swallow’s—what I speak 
Will carry to her inner mind persuasion. 


Chorus to CASSANDRA. 


Follow her: that she speaks 
Is best in thy condition: rise 
And leave the chariot-seat. 
Clytemnestra. I have no leisure thus before the gates 
To waste time with her: at my household altar 
The sheep stand ready for the victim-slaughter 
That soon shall feed the fire ; as due from those 
Who gain a grace from heaven beyond all hope. 
If thou wilt take a part, make no delay. 
If, witless of my words, thou mark’st me not, 
Speak with thy foreign gesture to my voice. 
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Chorus. The stranger seems to need 
Some wise interpreter: 
Her bearing too is wild, 
As of some beast of prey 
Caught in the recent snare. : 
Clytemnestra. She is insane, and looks distraught of mind ; 
Like one just made a captive, who hath left 
Her native city.. She is restive yet, 
And champs upon the bit, which she will bear 
When she has foam’d her bloody rage away. 
. Yl waste my breath no more in chiding her. 
(Goes into the palace.) 
Chorus. I cannot—for I feel 
Compassion towards her—speak to her in anger: 
Go, thou unhappy maid! 
Go, leave the car! become 
Familiar to the yoke ; 
Yield to the force of fate. 
Cassandra. Wo, wo is me!—Apollo! oh, Apollo! 
Chorus. Why dost thou cry aloud 
Upon Apollo? he is not of those 
Who come, when voices lift themselves in weeping. 
Cassandra. Wo, wo is me! Apollo, oh, Apollo! 
Chorus. * Again with evil omen 
She doth invoke the God 
Who comes not at the mourner’s need. 
Cassandra. Oh, guide Apollo! fatal guide to me! 

The second time my guide and my destroyer ! 
Chorus. | She seems to prophecy her own misfortunes— 
Still in her mind, although a slave, 

The divine spirit rests, and lingers still. 
Cassandra. Apollo, oh, Apollo! oh, my guide! 
Oh! whither hast thou led me? to what house? 
Chorus. To the Atride’s—if thou know’st it not, 
Hear it from me; thou wilt not find it falsehood. 
Cassandra. A house, a house detested by the Gods ; 
Domestic slaughters steam from these abodes; 
Death-cords are swung aloft ; a victim’s gore, 
A husband-victim’s, floats the clotted floor. 
Chorus. This stranger with the blood-hound’s tact 
Hath traced the scent of murder hitherward. 
Cassandra. Conviction flashes, as these signs appear— 
The weeping babes,-the human shambles near— 
The father feasting on the flesh— 


Chorus. Enough: 
Our ears, our ears have heard 
‘Thy prophet fame ; 


We need no prophets now. 
Cassandra. Oh heaven! oh heaven above! what planneth she 
Within this house? what new calamity 
Intolerable, incurable ;—tis done— 
For she has banish’d hence the manhood of the son. ° 
Chorus. — L read not these oracular strains: the first 
I knew ; for with those deeds 
The city rings aloud. 
Cassandra. Ah wretch! what, in the bath? he shared thy bed: 
Dost thou refresh to lay him with the dead? 
How name th’ event >—’tis done—she takes her stand ; 
Her hand outstretch’d is grasping at his hand. 
Chorus. I nothing know: th’ enigmas these 
Of prophecy ; I stagger in the darkness. 
Cassandra. Sweet balvars ! what sight is this? thenet of death? 
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She is herself his net, who drew sweet breath 
Upon his pillow, now his murderess-mate ; 
Howl, treason! o’er this victim of his fate, 
One of the death-doom’d race, « fall’n from his high estate !”” 
Chorus. What fury dost thou bid 
To lift her voice aloud, that all the house 
Re-echoes to the sound? 
Her speech does trouble me, 
The blood runs back upon my heart, 
A saffron paleness sits upon my cheek, 
As when the glimmering eyeballs fail in death. 
Some new misfortune is at hand. 
Cassandra. Look, lo! 
Keep back the heifer from the bull! wo, wo! 
She takes him in the snaring vesture’s fold, 
And with her lifted engine smites: behold! 
He falls within the font: I tell to thee 
The font’s deceit and slaughterous tragedy ! 
Chorus. I boast not to attain the height 
Of oracles, but liken them to eyil. 
What speech of good from oracles 
Has ever reach’d the mortal ear? 
From immemorial time 
The arts of prophets bear 
Dread and disaster to the mind. 
Cassandra. Alas! alas! oh wretched, wretched fate ! 
Mine—I deplore my own forlorn estate : 
Why hast thou led me hither, wretched maid ! 
Why—but that I may be to death betray’d? ° 
Chorus. Thou art delirious: brainsick with the God 
That sets thy senses thus upon the whirl ; 
And from thy own imaginings 
Utterest the veering strain 
Ey’n as the tawny nightingale 
From her sad pity-loving soul 
With Itys, Itys, sobs away 
Her life, that blossoms but with miseries. 
Cassandra. Ah me! ahme! the nightingale’s sweet lot! 
A sweet existence that lamenteth not, 
A body clothed with plumes the Gods have given :— 
The two-edged falchionis my doom from heaven. 
Chorus. __ Whence hast thou these thick fancies, rhapsodies, 
These airy slaughters, and with voice, 
Tuneful yet terrible, 
Chantest thy boding numbers high and shrill ? 
Whence hast thou thus the way 
Of evil-omen’d prophecy ? . 
Cassandra. Wedding of Paris! wedding fraught with death ! 
Scamander, where I drew my wretched breath 
And tasted infant’s food !—alas for me !— 
Now on Cocytus’ banks, methinks, I prophesy. 
Chorus. | Nay—this thy speech pertaineth not to seers : 
The babe new-born may hear and understand: 
But bloody terror smites me, while she wails 
Her hapless fortune and her many woes 
That rend my wounded ear. 


# * * * co 


Cassandra. Oh heaven ! oh heavenly powers ; howfierce a flame! 
Help, Phoebus! Lycian Phoebus !—thrills my frame ! 
The biped lioness who makes her mate ; 
The wolf, the generous lion gone, shall wait 


Serene ni as 
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To slay me, wretched that lam! the wife 
Now drugs the posset that shall quench my life, 
As payment of her hate: against her lord, 
Who bore me with him, proud she whets the sword. 
Why do I wear these mockeries still? this rod, 
And these neck-garlands of the prophet God? 
Thus ere I die I cast you from me: torn 
And trampled, hence! some other be your scorn! 
Apollo’s self has rent my robes aside: 
Be witnesses, that foes and friends deride 
The prophetess, in all her deck’d attire, 
With mocks, how undeserved! I bore the shame, 
The vagrant witch, the beggar-maniac’s name. 
At length the prophet God conducts his seer, 
To end her course in deadly fortunes, here. 
Mine the same altar where my father bled, 
My steaming blood, like his, a victim’s shed, 
Not unavenged of heaven !—he comes anon ! 
The mother-slaying, sire-avenging son, 
A wandering banish’d man, returns to cheer 
His friends, and higher heap this gory bier, 
Revenging him unkindly prostrate here. 
Yet wherefore as a native should J groan 
For this land’s ills, who saw the miseries of my own? 
And see the foes that scaled our Ilium’s towers 
Fall thus, by judgment of heaven’s righteous powers ? 
On, and endure !—heaven has my oath ; and now 
Hear, Oh ye gates of hell! accept my vow! 
" Let my life’s blood ebb easily away, 
; And my closed eyes at once shut out the day ! 
Chorus. Oh most unhappy lady and too wise! 
Thou draw’st thy words at length, when time seems pressing. 
If thou indeed be conscious to thyself 
Of thy own death approaching, wherefore thus 
Rush, like a heaven-driven heifer, to the altar ? 
Cassandra. Strangers! I may no longer fly my fate. 
Chorus. The latest time is best. 


Cassandra. The day’s at hand, 
And flight were little gain. 
Chorus. Thou art most surely 


Wretched, thus daring with a desperate mind. 
Cassandra. The ear that hears thee is not of the happy- 
Chorus. Mortals are favour’d by a death of honour. 
Cassandra. Alas, for thee and thy brave race, my father! 
Chorus. What now ?—What terror makes thee thus recoil ? 
Cassandra. Ame! ah me! 


Chorus. Why shrink’st thou in abhorrence ? 
Cassandra. This dwelling breathes of blood. 
Chorus. : Why doth the fume 


Of hearth-slain victims thus affect thy sense? 
Cassandra, An odour issues forth as out of graves. 
Chorus. No Syrian perfume this thou tell’st us of. 
Cassandra. No—for I mourn, within that mansion, mine 

And Agamemnon’s death. Suffice it now | 

That I have lived. O strangers! not from fear 

Ye see me shrink, as the bird shuns the twig ; 

But that ye may bear witness when I’m dead, 

When for a woman dead a woman dies, 

And a man falls for an ill-mated man, 

About to die I thus repay’d your welcome. 
Chorus. Poor maid! I mourn thy prophesied’ decease. 
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Cassandra. Yet ere I go, receive my last bequest, 
And hear me chant my dirge: Oh Sun! oh Sun! 
Till thy last lingering light 
J call upon thee! I invoke thee, Sun! 
With others my avengers! that at once 
On these my hateful murderers ye avenge 
A captive maiden, slain with easy conquest. 
Oh mutable affairs of men ! 
Prosperous, a crossing shadow overturns 
Their pride of place ; ; 
Adverse, a sponge obliterates their image : 
Thisanore than all of human change, 
This utter desolation moves my pity. 
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Chorus. But the well-doer still 
Has praise from mortal men ; 
. On him who is the gaze of all the world 


For virtue, none forbidding shuts the door. 

Cross not the threshold with these boding ravings. 
(Cassandra goes tn. 

The blessed Gods have granted him to take 
The city of Priam ; home-return’d he comes, 
Heaven-honour’d: but if now he is to rue 
The blood he shed before, and die himself 
For those who died, most heavy were th’ atonement. 
Who, when he hears the tale, shall say that e’er 
A kindly genius bless’d the birth of man? 


AGAMEMNON (within). 


Oh me! I’m stricken: wounded to the death ! 
Semi-chorus. Peace !—who exclaims ¥ 
As wounded to the death? 
Agamemnon. Oh me! again I’m wounded. 
Semi-chorus. "Tis the king: 
By that his cry death-deeds are busy with him. 
Let us consult with caution. 
Semi-chorus. I would counsel 
To raise the city with our cries, and bring 
Aid to the’ palace. 
Semt-chorus. Let us rather fall 
Upon the murderers, while the sword is reeking 
Within their hands, and thus detect the deed. : 
Semi-chorus. I think the same ; that something should be done, 
And not the time let slip. 
Semi-chorus. We must look to it: 
This is the prelude to a tyranny. 
Semi-chorus. We waste the time. ‘They, who would put in act 
Their purpose, seldom sleep. 
Semi-chorus. I know not what 
To think or to advise. Who mean to act 
Must first deliberate. 
Semi-chorus. But for action I: 
Our speeches cannot raise the dead to life. 
Semi-chorus. Shall we, to stretch a vile existence, yield 
To chiefs like these, who stain their house with crimes? 
Semi-chorus. This must not be endured : to die were better : . 
Death can be better borne than tyranny. | 
Semi-chorus. Shall we regard those outcries as a proof 
That he is dead? 
Semi-chorus. They may speak thus who know: 
To know and to surmise are not the same. 
Semi-chorus. You shall o’er-rule me 3 let us in, and see 
With our own eyes how fares it with Atrides. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA enters. 


That which I spoke at large in fitting season, 
I blush not to retract: who otherwise 
Devising hostile practice against foes 
That seem to be as friends, might safe contrive 
Tnextricable ruin, and o’erleap 
The height of their success? For not to me 
The struggle for this victory, plann’d long since, 
Comes unpremeditated, iota it come 
Late ; and I stood beside him where he fell 
Into my deep-laid snares. I so contrived, 
box why should I deny it? ) neither flight 
rom death, nor yet resistance stood him aught 
In stead :—for like a fisher’s net I threw 
Th’ indissoluble folds of his own robe 
Around him, whose embroideries were his bane. 
I struck him twice, and with two outcries dropp’d 
His limbs unnerved ; and prostrate as he lay 
I dealt him a third wound, a grateful offering 
To Hades under earth who keeps the dead. 
He fell, and falling gasp’d away his soul ; 
And breathing out the life-blood at a gush 
With the so sudden wound, he sprinkled me 
With drops of crimson from a gory dew, 
And I felt gladden’d as the freshen’d earth 
With heaven’s own moisture, when the flower-bud opens. 
Ye have what has occurr’d: then, reverend men 
Of Greece! rejoice, if that rejoice ye may, 
And such my wish: were it allow’d to pour 
Libation for the dead, ’twere justly done ; 
So beyond measure had that man fill’d up 
For this our house the cup of woes accurst, 
From which at length return’d he suck’d the lees. 
Chorus. We marvel that thy tongue 
Rings such audacious larum of the breath 
Blazoning thy husband’s murder. 
Clytemnestra. Ye pretend 
To daunt me as a pusillanimous woman. 
The heart I bear is fearless, and full well 
I think ye know it. Blame me or approve 
I heed not which. Here Agamemnon lies 
Dead; ev’n my husband ; dead, and by this hand. 
I plann’d the deed in justice, and ’tis done. 
Chorus. Oh woman! of what food 
Or maddening beverage tasting 
Which earth or the salt ocean yields, 
Hast thou set forth a bloody sacrifice, 
And drawn upon thy head the people’s curses ? 
Thou hast wounded; thou hast slain ; 
The city casts thee out; the nation’s horror. 
Clytemnestra. So—ye can sentence me to banishment 
Smit by the city’s ban, the people’s curse ; 
But have ye nothing ’gainst this man, who took 
His flesh and blood, his daughter, like a lamb 
Out of the grassy pasture, the dear child 
Whom I had borne, and offer’d her t’ appease 
The blasts of Thrace? Had not this man well-carn’d 
The wages of your banishment? But me 
Ye sentence, and condemn this act of mine 
Before well heard. Now let me speak in turn :— 
I braye your malice: I am one prepared 
T 9 
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For each event: if ye with like success 

Can triumph o’er me with a stronger arm, 

Ye shall be masters: if the God I serve 

Have otherwise decreed, ye shall, be sure, 

Learn wisdom, though the lesson may be late. 
Chorus. Thou talk’st it bravely, and thy high disdain 

O’er-vaults itself. The mind within thee reels 

With slaughter-drunken fortune unto madness : 

Thine eyes stand out in fulness, but their beauty 

Is all suffused with blood:—thou shalt atone 

Blow for each blow, and every friend desert thee. 
Clytemnestra. Then hear me while I swear :—By that revenge 

Ta’en for my murther’d daughter,—by those Furies 

To whom I offer’d him a reeking victim, 

I dream not e’er to walk my house in fear, 

While my Agisthus stands beside its hearth 

To aid me, as before, with strength of counsel: 

My shield of dauntless confidence is he. 

Yes—he lies dead, who was a blasting mischief, 

While he had life, to me an injured woman ; 

The paramour of every light Chryseis 

Within Troy’s city ; she too, his fair captive, 

Who babbled oracles and shared his bed ; 

His seer and concubine ; who plied her trade 

Before the mast and on the rower’s bench, 

She too is dead: they died in all their glory: 


He, as ye have been told: 


she, like the swan, 


Warbling her own death-ditties to the last. 
Well—she is dead, this mistress ; and has brought i 
A feast of pleasures to my bed of love. 


Chorus. 


Alas! what sudden fate 


With no preparing pains, 
No hand assiduous tending a sick bed, 


Has brought upon us an eternal sleep ! 
The guardian of our kingdom, he is slain ; 


The most benign of men, 
Who for a woman’s sake so much had suffer’d, 
And now has lost his life, and by a woman ! 


FESTIVAL AT HAARLEM, 
ON THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH OF JULY LAST, ; 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


Ir was on one of summer’s love- 
liest mornings, that the firing of can- 
non and the waving of a white flag,* 
from the steeple of the great church 
at Haarlem, announced to the inha- 
bitants of the city, and to crowds of 
strangers and foreigners collected 
from all parts, the commencement of 
a festival, designed to commemorate 
the Invention of Printing with mov- 
able types, the honour of which, so 
long and so warmly questioned by 


the citizens of Mentz, is now proved, 
beyond dispute, to belong to Lau- 
rens Koster of Haarlem. 

Four hundred years have elapsed 
since he sent the product of his ge- 
nius to the world—and in that period 
what has it not effected? It has 
blunted the edge of persecution’s 
sword—laid open to man his own 
heart—struck the sceptre from the 
hard hand of tyranny—and awaken- 
ed from its inglorious slumbers a 


* On the flag was inscribed Laur. J, F, Costero. 
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‘spirit of knowledge—civilization— 
liberty. It has gone forth like an 
angel, scattering blessings in its path 
—solacing the wounded mind—and 
silently pointing out the triumphs of 
morality and the truths of revelation 
to the gaze of those whom the want 
of precept or good example had de- 
based, and whom ignorance had made 
sceptical. Yet of him, whose ima- 
gination conceived, and whose per- 
Severance executed those wonder- 
working characters—those speaking 
miracles—the world has been a nig- 
gard in its praise, and slow in its 
approval, whilst her trumpet tongue 
has often exalted some privileged 
slayer of his fellow-man—some dar- 
ing advocate of power, whose re- 
nown is purchased with the blood, 
and groans, and tears of thousands—, 
to the very heaven of fame. 

As soon as the reports of the 
cannon were heard, the different 
houses displayed leafy garlands and 
flags. At eight o’clock, the doors of 
the great church were opened, and, 
in less than an hour, the sitting- 

laces were occupied by more than 
our thousand persons, of various 
ranks and degrees. In front of the 
celebrated organ, a convenient or- 
chestra was erected, for one hundred 
and fifty musicians, among whom 
were between forty and fifty male 
and female singers, under the direc- 
tion of the well-known A. Fodor. 
At half-past nine, a train, composed 
of the town and country magistrates, 
and the highest military, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and literary characters, after 
having proceeded in grand procession 
from the senate-house, entered the 
church, where several pieces of 
music, and particularly a cantata, 
performed by Fodor, the words to 
which were written by the poet J. 
van Walré, afforded great delight. 
-At the conclusion of the vocal and 
instrumental music, Professor van 
der Palm ascended the pulpit, and 
addressed his numerous auditors with 
much force and elegance. In the 
first part of his discourse, he defend- 
ed, with his peculiar ingenuity, the 
honour of Koster’s invention, and 
the truth of the account given by the 
learned Junius ; awarding due praise 
to the scientific Meerman ; but eu- 
logizing, in particular, Mr. J. Kon- 


ing, who was present, on the suc- | 
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cessful means which he had employ~ 
ed to elucidate the important inquiry, 
and maintain, to the satisfaction of 
all unprejudiced persons, the repu- 
tation of Laurens Koster. In the 
second part he described, in a bold 
but just style, the influence of print- 
ing on the civilization of mankind, 
and alluded to the freedom of the 
press, as a medium to aid the pro- 
gress of knowledge, which should, he 
said, ever remain unfettered ; in con- 
clusion he congratulated the nation, 
that this freedom, insured to them by 
the fundamental law of the country, 
existed under the government of a 
tolerant and beloved monarch. 
Tollens, the justly popular poet, 
next rose, and, in impressive verse, 
paid homage to the festival. This 
composition was characterized by a 
happy choice of imagery, and of all 
that is good, and true, and beautiful 
in poetry. The amusements were 
diversified by J. P. Schuman, the 
organist, who gratified the company 
with appropriate music on the cele- 
brated organ, which has for ninety 
years adorned the city. The cantata 
being concluded, they returned to 
the Senate-house ; thence they pro- 
ceeded to the Achthoek in the wood 
of Haarlem, under the escort of the 
militia, and of the infantry and ca- 
valry composing the garrison. Slow- 
ly, and accompanied by music, went 
the stately train, through the streets 
of Haarlem ; whilst the wood, as far 
as the procession reached, was moy- 
ing like a sea with its living waves. 
Having arrived at the Achthoek, the 
train arranged itself around the mo- 
nument, which was entirely covered 
with drapery. The presiding bur- 
gomaster (Mr. David Hoeufft) then 
delivered an address, and at an ap- 
pointed signal, and amid discharges 
of artillery, the covering fell away, 
and the quadrangular monument be- 
came visible. It was planned by 
Zocher, the architect, and executed 
in Bentheim stone by D. Doeglas of 
Haarlem, and afforded an additional 
proof of the truth of one of Boer- 
haave’s adages, that the characteris- 
tic of true beauty is simplicity. The 
monument is six feet in breadth 
and depth, and eleven feet high. 
The sides are united by columns, 
and bear the arms of the city and of 
Laurens Koster, with appropriate 
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inscriptions in Latin and Dutch ;— 
the whole being provided with a 
cupola, on the projecting sides of 
which four emblems* are carved. 
When the presiding burgomaster had 
distributed gold medals to Messrs. 
Van der Palm, Tollens, J. P. van 
Wickevyoort Crommelin, President 
of the Dutch Scientific Society, and 
J. Koning, for his answer to the prize 

uestion—an answer which clearly 
dem anette that its author had 
traced the art of printing to its source, 
—Mr. R. H. Arntzenius, the poet, 
recited an energetic lyric poem, writ- 
ten to consecrate the monument, and 
applicable to the entire festival. The 
train then went back, in the same 
order, and under the same escort, to 
the Senate-house, and there received 
impressions of the medal, with testi- 
monials for each individual, describ- 
ing in what capacity he had acted at 
the celebration of the festival. 

One hundred invited guests, con- 
sisting of the whole magistracy of the 
town, and various civil and military 
authorities, banqueted at the pavi- 
lion, Welgelegen, where his Excel- 
Jency, the governor of North Hol- 
Jand, commissioned by the King to 
show his Majesty’s participation and 
interest in the festival, for a time 
held his residence. It was here that 
the governor presented a portrait of 
Laurens Koster, sent by the King to 
the magistrates of Haarlem, for the 
purpose of being hung up in the Se- 
nate-chamher. 

On this occasion, Professor M. Sie- 
genbeek, Rector Magnificus of the 
University of Leyden, delivered some 
apposite and beautiful lines. 

At ten o'clock at night a splendid 
fire-work was exhibited, the last 
change of which represented an illu- 
minated temple, with the name and 
bust of Laurens Koster, ornament- 
ed with variegated and brilliant fires. 
The wreath, which was composed of 
rockets, had an admirable effect. This 
concluded the first and principal day’s 
festival. On the evening of the se- 
cond day, two hundred children from 
the city schools, accompanied by the 
school commissioners, garlanded the 
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railing which enclosed the statue of 
Koster, and then took their way to 
the Bakenesser church, where the 
rest of the pupils, to the number of 
eight hundred, and a great concourse 
of other persons, were already as- 
sembled. The president of the com- 
mission (the Rev. J. S. yan Staveren) 
then rose and spoke with much dis- 
crimination and feeling, and the Rey. 
H. Manger recited a poetical ad- 
dress, which was excellently adapted 
to the occasion. The poor of the 
parish received double allowances, 
and the different charitable institu- 
tions obtained additional gifts. We 
must not forget to mention, that on 
both days the remains of Laurens 
Koster’s printing, particularly the 
Donaten, and his important edition 
of the Spiegel onzer Behoudenis,t in 
Dutch and Latin, were exhibited te 
the public in the Baptist chureh! At 
the same place were also shown an 
extremely old portrait of Koster, 
lately discovered by Mr. J. Koning, 
and a full-length painting of him by 
Kruseman, the youthful and ingeni. 
ous artist of Haarlem. : 

The whole of the second day had 
been celebrated with rejoicings and 
various pastimes, and at night the 
city was brilliantly illuminated. The 
streets and canals were covered with 
people; but it was at the market- 
place, near the statue of Koster, 
where the printing-press was worked, 
and the produce of it distributed 
among the multitude, that the crowd 
was greatest. - 

There might be seen the sedate old 
city gentleman jostled against some 
young and handsome Boeririnetje 
from Vriesland, with her snowy cap 
and golden omaments; the fopling 
from the Hague, with his courtier- 
airs and palace-phrases, impeded in 
his progress by some ancient dame 
from one of the northern districts, 
blest with wealth of flesh and gar- 
ments manifold. At a little distance 
you might observe a young couple 
listening to the music, and ever and 
anon the fair-haired girl, with 

Sweet eyes — 
That shine celestial wonder, 


“ A branch of beech, a winged A, a wreathed snake, and a lamp. 
++ This is the first book that was ever printed, and is, as may be expected, a very 


rude specimen of the art. 


The leaves are printed only on one side. 


The work alsg 


contains some wood-cuts, which are perfectly in character with the typographical part. - 
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Jooking up im her lover’s face as if 
she drew existence from it; and, on 
eyery side, joyous groups of all ranks 
and stations, gazing contentedly on 
the scene before them—passing their 
innocent jests, and 
Paying unto Care no vassalage. 

Thus ended, to the satisfaction of 
the inhabitants of the place,* of in- 
numerable strangers, and without the 
least disturbance or a single acci- 
dent, this truly national festival—a 
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festival, the remembrance of which 
will not easily be obliterated from the 
minds of those who witnessed it ; for 
the free of all countries will associate 
with it the very liberties they enjoy 
—the privileges they possess; and 
consider that the glorious art which 
Laurens Koster has bequeathed to 
us, is a legacy not intended for afew, 
but for all; not for Holland—but for 
the world. 


* The rejoicings were not confined to Haarlem; at Dordrecht on the 10th, and at 
Rotterdam on the 11th, the printers paraded the streets in grand procession. 


A THIRD LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY. 


Another and another still succeeds.— Rowe. 


GENTLEMEN, 

There have been three successive, 
or as I may say, descending schools 
of our National Drama: the drama- 
tic proper, the rhetoric, and the poe- 
tic pure. Observe: I use the words 
dramatic, rhetéric, poetic, as cha- 
racterising three different sects of 
our dramatic writers, though every 
tragedy in blank verse may be con- 
sidered as a poem, and though there 
is much true rhetoric in legitimate 
drama. But the predominance of 
dramatic, rhetéric or oratoric, and 
poetic language, in the three schools 
respectively, is sufficient wherefrom 
to denominate them. Note also, that 
I designate each school from the lan- 
guage chiefly employed in it. Our 
national drama may, however, (like 
Omnis Gallia) be ‘ quartered into 
three halves,” or into a dozen, accord- 
ing to many other schemes of divi- 
sion. ‘Thus it would be a very sim- 

le distribution of our consolidated 
und of tragic reputation, into good 
and had ; whereof the former being 


appropriated by the writers of the 


Elizabethan era,—the monopoly of 
the latter would accrue to all the 
rest, amongst whom, you, Gentlemen, 
might very fairly claim a large divi- 
dend. But it is enough for my pur- 
pose that there have sprung up, at 
three different times of our history, 
three tragedistical sects, cach of 
which was delivered’ of its inspiration 
in a peculiar and characteristic lan- 
guage, though all of them spoke in 
the same mother-tongue. What I 


mean by dramatists of the same na- 
tion using a different language “in 
their works, will be obvious to most 
of you, Gentlemen; lest however, 
there should be any buzzards among 
you, I will illustrate my meaning 
by a few apposite examples. ‘These 
will likewise serve to show the buz- 
zards that there has been such a 
schism in our national drama as I 
speak of, that it is divisible into three 
distinct schools or persuasions, and 
that I have characterised each sect by 
an appropriate name. 

Take, for instance, this speech of 
King Lear, where he disclaims Cor- 
delia for her deficiency in the qua- 
lification of hypocrisy : 


Let it be so —Thy truth then be thy dowere 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun ; 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night 5 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be; 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And, as a stranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The bare 
barous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d, 
As thou my sometime daughter. 

Act 1, Se. L. 


This is the language of passion ; 
it is also the language of action. It 
is the Janguage of active passion, (if 
you will allow the verbal solecism) ; 
or itis the language of passionate ac- 
tion, (without a solecism). This is 
the general, characteristic language 
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of that school which I call the dra- 
matic proper ; and therefore I so call 
it, because. it speaks in a language 
which involves both action and. pas- 
sion, the pillars and atlantean sup- 
port of the dome of divine tragedy. 
I might have easily selected more 
prominent examples than the fore- 
going from the same play, but their 
very excellence has made them trite ; 
it is sufficient to mention Lear’s Im- 
precation and the Storm. It may be 
well, too, to remark that the drama- 
tic_spirit of this school displays it- 
self more in the running dialogue, 
than in those parts where one speaker 
engrosses all the time of conversa- 
tion, as in the above specimen. What 
can be more intense than the follow- 
ing dialogue, though so brief and 
compressed? What so spirit-stirring, 
though the speakers are supposed as 
still, and almost as hush as marble? 
Macbeth. I haye done the deed :—Did’st 
thou not hear a noise ? 
Lady M. I heard the owl scream, and 
the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? 
Mach, When? 
Lady M. Now. 
Macb. As I descended ? 
Lady M. Ay. 
Macb, Hark !—Who lies i’ the second 
chamber ? 
Lady M. Donalbain. 
Macb. This is a sorry sight. 
(Looking on his hands.) 
The breath seems to stop in one’s 
throat whilst reading these lines; the 
vital principle is almost suspended, 
whilst the intellectual is in a state 
of preternatural excitement. Our 
anxiety is on tenterhooks; if a thun- 
derbolt fell beside us, we should not 
start. Macbeth’s inexplicit avowal 
of the murder; his guilty inquiry 
about the noise; the dreary, silent 
images raised by the mention of noc- 
turnal andill-boding cries ; his start- 
ing off from his lady’s question into 
the sudden exclamation—« Hark!” 
his forgetting her question, and only 
adverting to the blood upon his 
hands; all these circumstances fill 
the above short dialogue with more 
appalling sublimity and terrible in- 
terest, than the words seem: suffi- 
ciently numerous to convey. There 
1s something of a superstitious terror 
about it, which always drives a chill 
through my veins, and roughens the 
fell all over my body. I could 
lengthen this commentary to a Ger- 
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man account, but I know you will 
excuse me at present. 

If we picture to our ears anumber of 
pewterers plying their hammers in ro- 
tation, each for the space of from five 
to ten seconds, with equal zest and 
rapidity, we shall have a pretty ac- 
curate notion of the kind of dialogue 
which reigns in the second or rhetoric 
school of the drama. Every cha- 
racter, on every occasion, feels it a 
duty which he owes to God and his 
country, to make a regular speech of 
the same cut and dimensions (as 
near as he can guess) with the pat- 
tern which dropped from the lips of 
the last speaker. When he who first 
opens the case has concluded his 
statement, another holds forth for 
about the same length of duration ; 
and this orator in his turn surrenders 
the tub to a third, who “ takes up 
the wond’rous tale” on a similar 
condition. The dramatists of this 
school, I have no doubt, wrote by a 
stop-watch, and distributed their dia- 
logue to the several personages by 
the table of long measure ; that is to 
say, in or about five seconds of talk- 
ing-time, or three barley-corns’ length 
of paper, to each character, at every 
onset. Inch of candle was, I dare 
say, a favourite mode with them of 
getting off their rhetéric commo- 
dities. They also, with a truly laud- 
able impartiality, cast both remark 
and rejoinder in one mould of thought 
and expression; the same bore of 
mouth is required to give vent to the 
several speeches ; the sentiments dis- 
charged by the different characters 
at each other are exactly of the 
same mental calibre. All fire off 
their several rounds of declamation 
with equal adroitness and effect; so 
that, in point of elocution, it is im- 
possible to say whether Alexander 
the Great or his valet de chambre 
has the best of the battle. These 
authors seem to have proposed to 
themselves a certain module of Jan- 
guage, by the inviolable observation 
of which they accomplished the 
double purpose of rendering their 
dramas very nearly as classical and 
polite as they are dull and monoto- 
nous. A few “ golden lines” from 
the Fair Penitent, will exemplify the 
preceding animadversions : 

Lothario. Weep not, my fair; but let 

the god of Jove 


Laugh in thy eyes and revel in thy heart, ; 
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Kindle again his torch, and hold it high, 

To light us to new joys. Nor let a thought 

Of discord, or disquiet past, molest thee ; 

But to a long oblivion give thy cares, 

And let us melt the present hour in bliss. 

” Calista. Seek not to soothe me with thy 
false endearments, 

‘To charm me with thy softness ; *tis in vain: 

Thou can’st no more betray, nor I be 

‘ ruined. 

The hours of folly and of fond delight 

Are wasted all, and fled ; those that remain 

Are doom’d to anguish, weeping, and re- 
pentance. 

I come to charge thee with a long account 

Of all the sorrows I have known already, 

And all [have to come ; thou hast undone 


me. 
Loth. Unjust Calista! dost thou call it 
ruin 
‘To love as we haye done; to melt, to lan- 
guish, 


‘To wish for somewhat exquisitely happy, 
And then be blest even to that wish’s 
height ? 
To die with joy, and straight to live again; 
Speechless to gaze, and with tumultuous 
transport— 
Cal. Oh, let me hear no more: I cannot 
. bear it ; 
*Tis deadly to remembrance. Let that night, 
That guilty night be blotted from the year ; 
For ’twas the night that gave me up to 
shame, 
‘To sorrow, to the false Lothario. : 
Act 4, Sc. 1. 


This is such a natural kind of dia- 
logue to be kept up by a dramatis 
persone for three hours and a half 
together! Yet it is a very favourable 
specimen of Rowe’s general manner: 


* full, rounded, polished, tame, empty, 


and artificial. Mark, too, how sedu- 
lous the speakers are to finish their 
harangues with a line of the regular 
heroic length. No alternate snapping 
up of each other in the middle of 
a pentameter, no breaking short with 
a contemptible hemistich, no infrac- 
tions on decorum, no single excla~ 
mations; they are each determined to 
have their fullcomplement of syllables, 
their quota of poetical numbers, in 


-the last verse as well as the first. 


Calista, indeed, seems to be within 
an ace of committing a face pas in 
the concluding line, but she has only 
to enounce it thus: 

To sorrow, to the false Lothari-o— 
and all is right again. 

But the grand bruit is reserved for 
the set speeches of some principal 
characters in the piece, where the 
whole park of rhetorical artillery is 
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brought to bear, point-blank, on the 
audience. “Compared to these phra- 
seological fulminations, the running 
dialogue is mere pop-gumnery. Here 
are the field-days for brazen-throated 
declaimers! Our ears are cannonaded 
with literal bullets for some fifteen or 
twenty rounds ; the idle basses in the 
orchestra groan in spontaneous con- 
cert; and the very boards of the 
platform leap, split, and crack, whilst 
the unrelenting orator spits forth his 
words as if his mouth were a mortar. 
Busiris is a bombardier of this fashion. 
Hear what a volley of shells he 
throws into the pit ! 


Some when they die, die all; their mould- 
ering clay 

Is but an emblem of their memories: 

The space quite closes up through which 
they pass’d. 

That I have lived, I leave a mark behind 

Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar 
time, 

And give it whole to late posterity. 

My name is wrote in mighty characters, 

Triumphant columns and eternal domes, 

Whose splendour heightens our Egyptian 


day; 
Whose sreogth shall laugh at time, till 
their great basis, ‘ 
Old Earth itself, shall fail. In after ages, 
Who war or build, shall build or war from 
me, . 
Grow great in each, as my example fires : 
Tis I of art the future wonders raise ; 
I fight the future battles of the world — 
Great Jove, I come! Egypt, thou art for- 
saken : (Sinks.) 
Asia’s impoverish’d with my sinking glories, 
And the world lessens when Busiris falls. 
(Dies.) 
Act 5, Se. last. 


The reader will observe, that this 
contains but half the whole series of 
explosions, with which Busiris sa- 
lutes the audience in his final broad- 
side. To speak, however, without 
metaphor or hyperbole, in which I 
am not a little prone to indulge, this 
furious display of rhetoric is totally 
unfit for the stage. It may be very 
good as an exhibition on the rostrum, 
as a parliamentary cheer-snare, or as 
pulpit-oratory, but it is not the lan- 
guage of passion. It is not drama, 
it is declamation. It may be so- 
norous, but it is not sublime. We 
may be deafened by its clamour, but 
shall never be transported by its 
energy. A drum makes a great 
noise, but it is hollow within. A 
trumpet makes a very respectable 
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NN 
outcry, but it is empty of every thing 
but air. 1 never read a speech of 
Lee’s (the Corypheus of the decla- 
matory school) but I repeat Shak- 
speare’s bombastical lines : 


Thou trumpet, there’s my purse. 
Now crack thy lungs and split thy brazen 
pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Outswell the cholic of puft Aquilon : 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes 
spout blood— 
Troilus and Cressida, Act 4, Sc. 5. 


Here is a sample of Nat Lee’s 
speechification: 


Away! begone! and give a whirlwind 
room, 

Or I will blow you up like dust! Avaunt! 

Madness but meanly represents my toil. 

Roxana and Statira, they are names 

That must for ever jar: Eternal discord, 

Fury, revenge, disdain, and indignation, 

Tear my swoln breast, make way for fire 
and tempest. 

My brain is burst, debate and reason 
quench’d, 

The storm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 

Splits with the rack, while passions like the 
winds 

Rise up to heav’n, and put out all the stars ! 

Rival Queens, Act. 3, Sc. 1. 


The cardinal blunder committed 
by this school, is the translation of 
the figures, flourishes, pomposity, 
and inflated language of the rhetori- 
cian’s scaffold, to the public stage. 
The Os rotundum and the Os sonans, 
are perpetually mistaken for the Os 
MAGNA sonans, which is a very diffe- 
rent thing from either; they regard- 
ing words alone; this, ideasand words 
together. The writers of the decla- 
matory sect occasionally indeed talk 
effrenato ore, but their characteristic 
attribute is a certain full-mouthed 
phraseology, by which an actor, if he 
be tolerably well off in lungs and 
larynx, is enabled to “ berattle the 
common stages,” without the trouble 
of displaying either action, passion, 
feeling, or faculty of any kind what- 
soever, but the mere extent and bot- 
dom (to use a Newmarket word) of 
his oral abilities. Vox et preterea nihil 
is the motto of this dramatic order of 
errantry. 

Of the three schools into which 
I have distinguished our national 
drama, the first and second have lit- 
tle in common ; the first and third— 
nothing. The second and third agree 
in many particulars; especially in 
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this vital one, ‘scil. departure from 
the true language of the drama. But 
they differ, also, in that one substi- 
tuted declamation, the other mere 
poetry,for the genuine, proper phrase- 
ology of the stage. Thus, if we can- 
not award the honours of dramatic 
triumph to the present, poetic, or 
third school, we must at least ac- 
knowledge that its disciples have ex- 
hibited considerable ingenuity: —they 
have invented a new mode of error: 
and their aberration deserves all the 
praise which extremity of divergence 
from the straight road to legitimate 
drama can possibly challenge. The 
faculty of choosing the worst method 
in any design is next in reputation 
to that of choosing the best. It was 
easy to confound drama with spoken 
rhetoric, dialogue with reciprocal 
declamation. It was an obvious 
error to make every buskineer, Busi- 
ris and beef-eater, speak in heroics 
from entrance to exit at the very top 
of his magnanimity, and traverse the 
proscenium in seven-league cothurni 
at the risk every moment of snapping 
his tendo Achillis ; without ever lower- 
ing his voice beneath the pitch of a 
speaking-trumpet, or contracting his 
stride to the mortal measure of loco- 
motion. There was little felicity of 
invention displayed in augmenting 
energy to rant, or swelling passion to 
bombast. The transition was easy, 
natural, and imperceptible, from the 
grandeur of Macbeth to the grandilo- 
quence of Zanga. This was the de- 
viation of the second, or rhetoric 
school ; to wander from the stage to 
the hustings, to mistake verse purely 
rhetéric for tragic. The blank tra- 
gedy of this school was nothing more 
than rehoant speechification ; oratory 
emitted from different mouths in al- 
ternate snatches; heroic poetry of 
the first person, exclaimed by seve- 
ral sets of lips in succession. But 
such pitiful aberration deserves no 
applause. It had not the merit of 
originality, for drama is a species of 
brief and repercussive oratory, not 
always or easily to be distinguished 
from it. Tragedy slides with spon- 
taneous proclivity into declamation. 
Neither was it provocative of that 
interesting amazement with which 
we behold a display of mental eccen- 
tricity, where the magnificence of the 
irregularity almost disarms repre- 
hension, by exciting a kind of insane 
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admiration at the unruliness of that 
spirit which could err so abundantly. 

It was reserved for the dramatists 
of the present age to invent a species 
of tragedy which should have no re- 
semblance at all to the first, or dra- 
matic proper. This feat of invention 
consists in applying a mode of lan- 
guage to the stage which is wholly 
inconsistent with dramatical effect ; 
a mode, which no sober mind could 
think an author would be guilty of 
perverting to theatrical purposes, ex- 
cept for the mere pleasure of" at- 
tempting to reconcile incongruities, 
or through the wild hope of making 
extravagance of design a stepping- 
stone to immortality. It is needless 
to repeat that the manner of phrase 
adopted by this third, last, and worst 
school, is pure, specific, soul-entranc- 
ing poetry; without any intermix- 
ture of diction approaching to the le- 
gitimate, effective, spirit-stirring dra- 
matic. The serious dramas now 
gushing from the press are, if we 
would rightly denominate them, not 
tragedies, but—Am«bean Poems, in 
five cantos each. 

I have elucidated my nomenclature 
jin two instances out of the three, by 
examples of dialogue, and of mono- 
logue (i. e. protracted speech of one 
person, either alone or in presence of 
others). Similar specimens from the 
third school will, 1 think, demon- 
strate the applicability of the name, 
Poetic pure, to it, as a characteristic 
entitlement. Let me, however, ap- 
prise the reader, that in most of these 
quotations from the drama, I have 
endeayoured to select such as are in- 
trinsically valuable, as well as illus- 
trative of my individual positions. 
So that, if upon opening a modern 
tragedy, for instance, he unluckily 
happens to pitch upon an unpoetical 
passage, he must not thence conclude 
that the said passage is not “ pure 
poetry,” as I have denominated it ; 
but merely that it is bad poetry, bad 
pure poetry. In thesame way, Lee’s 
plays are not the less rhetoric, be- 
cause they are rhetoric “run mad ;” 
and, on the other hand, Young’s tra- 
gedies are not the less undramatical, 
because they may be good declama- 
I call the third school, the 
Poetic, not because it is always poe- 
tical, but because it always attempts 
to be so, or nothing ; just as I call 
the second, the Rhetdric, because it 
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always attempts to be so; and as I 
call the first, the Dramatic, because 
it always succeeds in being so.—Now 
for a patch of dialogue from the mo- 
dern drama. It is, by the bye, not 
alittle difficult to pitch upon a patch 
eligible for our purposes. By the 
principles of this Poetic school, all 
verbal yivacity, all diction involving 
action, is excluded from the piece; 
and by the nature of running dialogue, 
poetical luxuriation is excluded. So 
that our unhappy dramatists are in a 
most awkward, two-stooled predica- 
ment, by this means ; and their run- 
ning dialogue (whichis generally the 
heaviest and least graceful part of a 
tragedy) necessarily comes to the 
ground. They have no room to ex- 
patiate or diffuse themselves in poet- 
ical imagery, and there is a bull a- 
gainst exerting their active powers; 
consequently their running dialogue 
is, for the most part, only poetry by 
courtesy, 1. e. prose with a capital 
letter beginning every eleventh or 
twelfth syllable. This description of 
it is reallyneither sarcasm, hyperbole, 
nor misrepresentation. I open Wenr- 
NER, at random, and extract the fol- 
lowing piece of metrical gossip: 

Gabor. Where is your husband ? 

Josephine. Here, l thought: I left him 
Not long since in his chamber. But these 

rooms 

Have many outlets, and he may be gone 
To accompany the intendant. 

Gab, Baron Stralenheim 
Put many questions to the intendant on 
The subject of your lord, and, to be plain, 
I have my doubts if he means well. 

Jos. Alas! &c.—Act 1, Sc. 1. 


And alas! say I, that such should 
be the standard dialogue of modern 
tragedy. Indeed, the noble author 
does not even attempt to disguise the 
prose here; but the printer does what 
he can to deceive us, with his gaudy 
capitals. QO Shakspeare! Shaks- 
peare! what would have tempted 
you to make Melpomene talk so like 
our grannum? O Swan of Avon! 
what would have tempted you to 
sing so like a sparrow? And mark! 
I beseech ye: these nine lines are 
intended for “ gorgeous Tragedy !” 
She is to “sweep by,” with such 
waiting-maid parley as this in her 
mouth! These verses are given us 
by the writer as the—Sophocleo digna 
cothurno! Vhese sentences, which a 
parrot ought to have its neck. wrung 
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for abusing our patience with, are 
offered to us as Imperial Drama, by 
a man who implicitly designates 
Shakspeare a Larbarian! 

But let us take another patch from 
Fazio, which, as far as my judgment 
reaches, is the most animated drama 
of the poetic school: 


Fazio. Lady, there was a time when I 
did dream 
Of playing the miser to another treasure, 
One not less stately than thy precious self. 
Aldabella. O yes, my lord, O yes; the 
tale did run 
That thou and I did love: so ran the tale. 
That thou and I should have been wed— 
the tale 
Ran so, my lord—_O memory ! memory ! 
memory ! 
It is a bitter pleasure, but ’tis pleasure. 
~ Faz. A pleasure! lady—why then cast 
me off 
Like an indifferent weed ?—with icy scorn 
Why choke the blossom that but woo’d thy 
sunshine ? 
Ald. Ay, what an easy robe is scorn to 
wear ! 
Tis but to wrinkle up the level brow, 
To arch the pliant eyelash, and freeze up 
The passionless and placid orb within.— 
Act 2, Sc. 2. 


Perhaps there is more action in this 
piece of dialogue, than in any other 
extract of the same length which 
could be taken from a modern tra- 
gedy. Yet still there is a predomi- 
nant poeticity, or attempt to be sweet 
and poetical, about it, which keeps, 
as it were, the head of energy under 
water,—drowns and suffocates the 
rising passions of the speakers. Com- 
pare it with a patch from Antony 
and Cleopatra, which the author of 
Fazio evidently had in his eye when 
he wrote the above: 


Cleopatra. Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling ; and let it look 
Like perfect honour.” . 

Antony. You'll heat my blood; no 

more. 

Cleop. You can do better yet; but this 

is meetly. 

Ant. Now by my sword— 

Cleop. And target.—Still he mends; 
But this is not the best: Look, prythee, 

Chamnian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become 
The carriage of his chafe. 

Ant. Vl leave you, lady. 

Cleop. Courteous lord, one word. 

Sir, you and I must part,—but that’s not 
it : 

Sir, you and I have loved,—but there’s 
not it; 
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That you know well: Something it is I 
would,— 


O, my oblivion isa yery Antony, 
And | am all forgotten.—Act 1, Sc. 3. 


There is scarcely a poetical image 
here, it is all action and passion. 

A modern monologue is to one from 
the dramatic-proper school, what the 
sound of a humming-top is to a peal 
of thunder, or the drone of a beetle to 
the rushing of an eagle, or the ripple 
of a sleepy lake to the roar of an 
angry ocean. The difference between 
the monologue of the rhetoric and 
poetic schools, is something about 
that between “ a sounding brass” 
and “a tinkling cymbal.” Only be 
sure that the cymbal Ztinkles ; if it 
happens to clash, my simile disap- 
pears like a ghost at cock-crow. The 
following effusion exhibits much of 
the beauty, more of the defects, and 
exactly the manner of the modern 
or poetic-pure school : 


Let me peruse the face where loveliness 

Stays, like the light after the sun is set. 

Sphered in the stillness of those heay’n- 
blue eyes, 

The soul sits beautiful; the high white 
front, 

Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems a 
temple, 

Sacred to holy thinking ! and those lips 

Wear the small smile of sleeping infancy, 

They are so innocent.—Ah ! thou art still 

The same soft creature, in whose lovely 
form 

Virtue and beauty seem’d as if they tried 

Which should exceed the other. Thou hast 


‘ot 
That Brigh Gttee all around thee, that ap- 
ear’d 
An niente of the soul, that loved 
To adorn its habitation with itself, 
And in thy body was like light, that looks 
More beautiful in the reflecting cloud 
It lives in, in the evening. 
Evadne, Act 1, Sc. 2. 


Why this is poetry !—not drama. 
There is no more action in it than a 
statue might exert, could it recite the 
speech. A man might speak it as 
well in a strait-waistcoat as in primi- 
tive deshabille; as well, were he 
pinioned like a fow] at an alderman’s 
table, as if he were free to fling his 
arms like the sails of a windmill ; as 
well, swathed like a mummy, as de- 
nuded like an ape or an opera-dancer. 
Why then, if this be the case, it is no 
more drama than a graven image is 
a tumbler, or the Green Man of Wel- 
lington-corner a fighting gladiator. 
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Yet this is the kind of merchandize 
in which all our dramatists speculate: 
this is the drug they all deal in. It 
may be very beautiful: who denies 
it? Sois ‘ Young Celadon and his 
Amelia.”—But “ Young Celadon and 
his Amelia” is not drama, though 
quite as like drama as this is. It is 
mere elegant volubility, mere music 
of the tongue, and nothing more. All 
our modern tragedists indulge in a 
similar liberal effusionof the talking- 
principle within them: the same in- 
dolent dicacity, the same proneness 
to disburse copious harangues and 
monotonous dissertations, charac- 
terize the poetical school of the 
drama in general. A verbal diarrhea 
is the epidemic disease which afflicts 
the whole tribe. They also appear 
to write, universally, in a listless and 
relaxed state of their mind; when 
their energies are taking a siesta. 
Their soul seems to sprawl with a 
serpentine prolixity over acres of 
paper, and to lay out its limbs with all 
the languor of voluptuous debility, 
as if the air which it breathed had 
dissolved all its sinews toa jelly. In 
every point of view is this attenuated 
suayiloquence, this beautiful babble, 
unfit for the stage. The ideas it pre- 
sents to the mind are almost all taken 
from inanimate or immovable ob- 
jects ; its furniture consists of a sort 
of stilly imagery, pictures of placidity 
and quiescent nature: such as, moon- 
light, sunset, sleeping babies, lakes, 
mirrors, heaven-blue depths, evening- 
stars, and marble-beauties. It seems 
to be forgotten—whilst the verse is 
thus “ round a holy calm diffusing,” 
—that the end of tragedy is not to 
tranquillise, but to rouse; and that 
though in pure poetry these sedatives 
of the spirit may be very grateful to 
the patient, they should seldom be 
administered in the drama. We 
don’t go to the theatre to hear inter- 
locutory requiems, and with a half- 
open eye to see the players distilling 
Lethe, and “ all the drowsy syrups of 
the world,” in the shape of poetry, 
from their lips;—yet, was the Col- 
lege of Physicians to put its inge- 
nuity on the rack, it could not possi- 
bly inyent sleeping-draughts more 
efficacious than such discourses as 
the above. They are the veritable 
*« oblivious antidotes,” the true 
“ opiates of the soul;” they all 
smack strong of the poppy: I mean 
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as stage-potions; in the closet, we 
quaff them at intervals, and with 
other enlivening intermixtures. 

I have a great deal more to say. 
upon the Poetical school of Drama ; 
especially upon that sub-sect of it 
which cultivates the doctrine of 
Prose-poetry. We shall hereafter de- 
nominate this minor heresy, the By- 
ronian school of drama; and as his 
lordship is, if not the introducer, at 
least the upholder and prime advo-~ 
cate of this enervate, Sybarite sys- 
tem of versification, the luminary 
from whose countenance all the in- 
ferior satellites catch their particular 
lustre, we shall dub his right honour- 
able lordship,—Professor of Prose- 
poetry. If his lordship chooses to 
bestride a broken-back’d Pegasus, 
he must not think to ridé over our 
minds, and trample our judgment ; 
“the very stones” at this would 
“ rise and mutiny.” It is, however, 
too late in my diatribe to enlarge 
upon this very fertile subject; I 
must postpone it till my next letter. 
Beside, I have somewhat’ to add 
respecting the triple division with 
which I commenced this epistle. 

When I trisected our National 
Drama, and distinguished each school 
by a family-name, I did not. by any 
means pretend to assert, that every 
tragedy which has escaped from the 
pen of an English author, belonged 
exclusively to one or the other de- 
partment. There may be non-de- 
scripts, for instance; such as that 
mad thing Bertram, which defies 
all the limits of classification. Again: 
we divide a rainbow into seven inte- 
grant zones of colour, yet the boun- 
daries of each it is impossible to de- 
fine ; a streak may be selected, which 
it will puzzle the keenest optician to 
award to one annulus rather than its 
next-door neighbour. Thus it is with 
the varying hue of our national drama. 
It distinctly exhibits three different 
layers of tragedies ; but there may be 
lamine which lie in the intermediate 
confines and partake of two opposite 
dramatical natures. Some critic may 
for example ask me, and threaten to 
disprove my infallibility if I do not 
satisfy his fastidious malignity,—To 
which of the three schools do I as- 
sign Venice Preserved? With a cud- 
gel thus singing about my ears, I 
should perhaps hesitate before 1 ir- 
revocably condemned it to the rheto- 
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ric. \To push poor Otway from his 
dramatic school, and make him a 
bully in the Ordnance division, a 
gunner in the Engineer department 
of the drama, is an ungrateful office: 
But I cannot help it; I cannot give 
an opinion against the hair of my 
judgment. I am, however, ready to 
allow, that if he does march with 
this squad, he is the best cap and 
feather in the company. Indeed, 
were I to speak with my usual acu- 
men and nice discrimination, I should 
say, that Venice Preserved was of 
the dramatic-rhetéric school: the link 
in the long chain of our national tra- 
gedies, which connects passion with 
declamation; the menstruum in which 
energy and pomposity mingle :— 
and, that its author was a mongrel 
descendant of Melpomene and a rhe- 
torician. Afterall, the chrononhoton- 
thological phrase, the bow-wow style, 
is predominant in this tragedy, as 
the following combination of dia-~ 
logue and monologue will exemplify : 


Pierre. What whining monk art thou? 
what holy cheat, 
That would’st encroach upon my credulous 
ears, 
And cant’st thus vilely ? Hence: I know 
thee not. 
Jaffer. Not know me, Pierre ? 
Pier. No, know thee not; what art 
thou ? 
Jaf. Jaffer, thy friend, thy once loved, 
valued friend, 
Though now deservedly scorned, and used 
most hardly. 
Pier. Thou Jaftier ! thou my once loved, 
valued friend ! 
By heavens, thou lie’st ! the man so call’d, 
mny friend, 
Was generous, honest, faithful, just, and 
valiant, 
Noble in mind, and in his person lovely, 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart ; 
But thou a wretched, base, false, worthless 
coward, 
Poor even in soul, and loathsome in thy 
aspect ; 
All eyes must shun thee, and all hearts de- 
test thee ; 
Prythee avoid, no longer cling thus round 


me, 

Like something baneful that my nature ’s 
chill’d at. 

Jaf. I have not wrong’d thee, by these 

tears I have not, 

But still am honest, true, and, hope too, 
valiant ; 

My mind still full of thee, therefore still 
noble. 

ict not thy eyes then shun me, nor thy 
heart 
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Detest me utterly: Oh! look upon me, 

Look back, and sce my sad, sincere sub- 
mission, 

How my heart swells, as even ’twould burst 
my bosom, 

Fond of its goal, and labouring to be at thee ; 

What shall Ido? what say to make thee 
hear me ? ; 

Pier. Hast thou not wrong’d me? dares! 

thou call thyself 

That once loved, valued friend of mine, 

And swear thou hast not wrong’d me? 
Whence these chains ? 

Whence the vile death, which I may mect 
this moment ? ; 

Whence this dishonour, but from thee, thou 
false one ?—Act4, Sc. 2. 


What an illustrative epitome of the 
false passion and bellowing hollow- 
ness of the rhetéric school, is the line, 
Fond of its goal, and labouring to be at thee! 


Indeed, we have cotemporary tes- 
timony that Tom Otway was a born 
devil at heroics, a boen agathos gen- 
tleman. Yet Pierre’s first speech 
(as given above) has much of the 
real energy and dramatic animation 
which distinguishes genuine tragedy- 
Again: the rhetéric-poetic heresy 
has some proselytes. This medley 
of pomp and poeticity pushes forth 
Home as its champion. We see in 
his celebrated play, the gradual de- 
clination of elaborate magniloquence 
into pure poetry and romance,—dra- 
matic spirit being, in the mean time, 
wholly neglected, as an attribute of 
tragedy quite unimportant and omis- 
sible at pleasure. Home’s shoulders 
were the slipping-blocks over which 
the rhet6ric man-of-war launched 
into the smooth ocean of poetry. 
The opening speech of the fifth act 
of Douglas is a fair specimen of this 
doubtful school: 
This is the place, the centre of the grove ; 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the 
wood. 
How sweet and solemn is this midnight 
scene ! 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Through skies where I could count each 
little star. L 
The fanning west-wind scarcely stirs the 
leaves ; 
The river, rushing o’er its pebbled bed, 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound. 
In such a place as this, at such an hour, 
Tf ancestry can be in aught believed, 
Descending spirits have conversed with men, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown, 


«¢ My name is Norval on the Gram- 
pian hills”—is still more characteris- 
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tic of the rhetoric-poetic manner ; but 
every schoolboy sings it, and I sup- 
pose so does the reader, else my pen 
should have whistled it off upon pa- 
per as the model of heroi-romantic 
tragedy. 

The conversation also which en- 
gages the dramatis persone in this 
play, is of that mixed kind, where 
artificial grandeur of diction is per- 
petually struggling with downright 
poetry. Ex. gr. 

Enter Norval. 
Glenalvon. His port I love; he’s in a 
proper mood 
To chide the thunder, if at him it roar’d. 
(Aside.) 
Has Norval seen the troops ? 

Norval. The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lighten’d all the vale ; 
And as the warriors moved, each polish’d 

helm, 
Corslet, or spear, glanced back his gilded 
b . 


eams + 
The hill they climb’d, and halting at its 
top, 
Of cre thes mortal size, tow’ring they 
seem’d 
An host angelic, clad in burning arms. 
Glen: Thou talk’st it well; no leader of 
our host 
In sounds more lofty speaks of glorious war. 
Nor. If I shall e’er acquire a leader’s 
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Vents itself freely ; since no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 
Act 4. 

Norval’s first reply in the above 
is pure poetry ; his second, mere rhe- 
toric, particularly to be seen in the 
sounding close of the last line. Gle- 
nalvon, indeed, sometimes favours us 
with a rush or two of dramatic tor~ 
rent, but it quickly evaporates into 
declamatory froth, or subsides into 
limpid poesy. 

But these two latter heretical sects 
of the drama, scil. the dramatic- 
rhetoric and the rhetéric-poetic, are 
scarcely to be enumerated as dis- 
tinct schools; they are rather the 
gradations by which the first school 
vanishes into the second, and the se-~ 
cond into the third. The radically 
dissimilar systems of tragedism, are 
those into which I first divided our 
national drama, scil. the dramatic« 
proper, the rhet6ric, and the poetic 
pure. In the course of this letter, T 
have illustrated, both by argument 
and example, the different principles 
of composition which governed these 
Systems; and if the reader ask me 
cut hono 2—I will answer the reader 
by desiring the reader to read my 
letter over again. God be with ye, 


Name, 2 
My speech will be less ardent. Novelty Gentlemen. 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful ad- Joun Lacy. 
miration 
SONNET 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A GREEK AT VAUXHALL. 


Still he beheld nor mingled with the throng, 
But view’d them not with misanthropic hate. : 


Childe Harold, 


Tuy soul is o’er the waters—there is not 
For scenes like these a sympathy within ; 
And thou dost turn thee from the restless din 

Of pleasure’s many voices, to the spot 

Where all thy soul’s affections are enshrined ; 
And gaze around thee with unquiet eye, 

As if the music and light revelry 

But stamp a deeper sadness in thy mind. 

Thou think’st of those firm hearts and trusty hands 
Which throb and strive for liberty and right, 
And every tranquil vale and giant height, 

' Which lies or rises in that “land of lands,” 
Where the blue sky hangs smilingly above 
The rushing Hellespont, with looks of love. 
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Written by an Officer long resident in India, on his return to England. 


1. 

I came, but they had pass’d away,— 

The fair in form, the pure in mind,— 
And like a stricken deer I stray, 

Where all are strange, and none are kind ; 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 

That pants, that struggles for repose: 
O that my steps had reach’d the goal 

Where earthly sighs and sorrows close. 


Years have past o’er me like a dream, 
That leaves no trace on memory’s page: 
T look around me, and I seem 
Some relic of a former age. 
Alone, as in a stranger-clime, 
Where stranger-voices mock my ear ; 
I mark the lagging course of time, 
Without a wish,—a hope,—a fear ! 


ag 


3. 
Yet [had hopes,—and they have fled ; 
And I had fears were all too true: 
My wishes too !—but they are dead, 
And what-have I with life to do! 
"Tis but to bear a weary load, 
I may not, dare not, cast away ; 
To sigh for one small, still, abode, 
Where I may sleep as sweet as they :— 


4. - d 
As they, the loveliest of their race, : } 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep ; ‘ 
Whose worth my soul delights.to trace,— 
Whose very loss ’tis sweet to weep ; 
To weep beneath the silent moon, 
With none to chide, to hear, to see: 
Life can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom death disdains to free. 


I leave a world that knows me not, 

To hold communion with the dead ; 
And fancy consecrates the spot 
’ Where fancy’s softest dreams are shed. 
I see each shade, all silvery white, 

I hear each spirit’s melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light, 

And the pale morning chills my eye. 


But soon the last dim morn shall rise, 

The lamp of life burns feebly now,— 
When stranger-hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow. 

Unknown I lived,—so let me die ; 
Nor stone, nor monumental cross, 
Tell where his nameless ashes lie, 
Who sigh’d for gold, and found it dross. 
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<¢ And he went forth, him alone, 

And all vanquish’d came he home, 

Tn his chamber upon a night, 

Wounded sore and evil dight ; 

His knife was tint,—his sheath was ta’en, 
The scabbard from his thigh was gane, 
He had more wounds with sword and knife 
Than eyer man that had his life.” 


Wuen I had gathered from many 
lips the scattered and varying por- 
tions of this little wild and simple 
story, I sat down, as has ever been 
my way, on the spot where it befel, 
and proceeded to compare tale and 
place together, for the purpose of 
making the present interpret the past, 
and aid me in telling a clear and con- 
sistent story. Anold man, akind of 
district historian, accompanied me, 
and it required no small persuasion 
to induce him to visit a place where 
he acknowledged he seldom willingly 
went. His looks saddened down by 
the way, and there was something 
of awe in the manner in which he 
stood on the summit of a steep hill, 
and holding out his hand towards a 
valley and lake at our feet,—said, 
« There—there is the home of the 
aticient name of Heron,—and there 
the deed was done, which made so 
many cheeks pale.” We seated our- 
selyes on the ground,—and it seemed 
his wish to allow me to look my fill 
on vale and lake, before he proceeded 
to violate the repose of a scene so 
full of loveliness, by touching on a 
tale of treachery and blood. 

With treachery and with blood, 
no one who looked with me upon the 

lace would have believed it asso- 

jated. It was, indeed, a sweet and 
romantic nook,—such a one in which 
tradition says, — and tradition is 
sometimes malicious,—the priesthood 
of the Romish church loved to erect 
their altars, and set up their carved 
images, and collect the riches of the 
ea The valley was a good arrow- 
flight across, the sides sloped up into 
hills covered with verdure as soft, 
and, by the nibbling of sheep, as 
short as the down of velvet ;—here 
and there a stray garden flower,— 
and here and there, a plum or a 
wild apple tree contrived to struggle 
for existence,—and told with the re- 
turn of spring the story of the an- 
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Sir Graeme and Sir Gray Steil. 


cient glory of the place. In the 
bosom lay a lake, deep, and cool, and 
so clear, that, without seeing the 
bottom, which the peasants placed at 
the distance of many a fathom, you 
might see the whole shaggy outline 
of the pastoral hills reflected quietly 
on its bosom. Many green shrubs 
bearing fruit or flower flourished a- 
long the water-edge,—and the chaf- 
ing of the lake freaked its borders 
into innumerable little nooks and 
tongues, where the wild ducks, young 
—an orange tawny brood,—moved, 
half seen, half hid, among the water 
grass and the broad Jeaves of the lake 
lily. ‘The flocks moved to and fro on 
the valley-side,—a stray deer looked 
timorously down from a woody shelf 
above,—while high o’erhead on the 
summit of a cliff, where the ancient 
gods of the land were once worship- 
ped, sat a pair of black eagles pruning 
their wings, and meditating a flight 
to remote pastures for food for their 
young. Their shadows and mine lay 
scattered along the quiet and scarce 
moving waters. 

Eastward, the yale expanded, and 
then, suddenly closing, allowed scarce 
room for a small clear stream to pour 
from the Jake down a deep and woody 
ravine, from which it escaped into a 
beautiful bay, shaped out like a cres- 
cent from the mainland. Between 
two green and conical hills, covered 
half way to the summits with natural 
wood, which seemed never to have 
felt the axe, I saw the eastern sea, 
bright with the morning sun, and 
agitated by a gentle wind and the 
coming tide. The-hills stood so close 
together that I could only see along 
and narrow vista of ocean, with the 
waves leaping and rolling,—but I 
heard the chafing of the waters a= - 
gainst cliff and promontory, and that 
kind of hollow and mournful sound 
which waves raise when they fall on 
arocky and a caverned shore. Of 
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man’s habitation, or handy work, I 
could see no trace; and I said to my 
companion, “ Where is the hall of the 
Herons ?—where is the chapel of our 
lady ?—where is the tower of the 
lake P—I hear of them in tale and in 
song, and their foundations seem in- 
deed to have had no securer resting 
place than what vagrant verse and 
varying story give.” 

«© Alas!” said the old man, “ to me 
the vale presents more vivid images of 
ancient glory,—and there are marks 
of the name and hand of Heron, 
which nothing may efface, though 
the winds and storms of many years 
have passed over them.” And he 
arose, and, leaning on my arm, de- 
scended with slow and hesitating 
steps to a projecting ledge of rock 
which shot forward into the valley, 
and, pointing to a gray mass below, 
said,—‘ That is the vaulted hall of 
the Herons.” I looked more intent- 
ly, and saw the remains of a strong 
tower,—its roof of massy stone had 
resisted rain and storm, and men’s 
spirit of destruction for centuries, and 
a thousand slender trees, and crawl- 
ing shrubs, and blossoming flowers, 
streamed out from every joint, 
opening even from the top of the 
tower down to the water edge. 
«« There,” said my companion, “ is 
the tower of Sir Hugh Heron ;— 
to you it may seem nothing but a 
heap of rock and rubbish,—but to 
me every foot length of ground, and 
every piece of jointed stone, and every 
flower and fruit-tree, utter tale and 
history. My eyes are old ;—but you 
may see the flight of broad steps de- 
scending from the tower gate to the 
lake,—they are covered almost with 
that bush of trailing bramble. From 
the foot of the stair a pavement of 
solid stone, not broader than for a 
man and boy to walk abreast, shot 
into the bosom of the lake, and led 
to the tower, which tradition says 
was a place of refuge in times of 
feudal commotion and open war. 
The tower of the lake has been gra- 
dually swallowed up by the waters. 
Over its cope stone many fathoms of 
water roll now, but I have heard my 
father say, that when he was a boy 
it-was still visible above the lake ;— 
now the flood has risen against the 
valley, and that castle, though once 
on a cliff where the eagle would have 
chosen: to build, has now its very 
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threshold washed by the waves when 
the wind puts them in motion.” ~ 
The old man again leaned upon 
me, and I was conducted along a kind 
of winding way to the summit of 
another rock, towards the eastern 
end of the valley. ‘ There,” said he, 
stands Hugh Heron’s arm-chair ;—a 
man cannot sit in it now without 
wetting his feet in the lake,—it once 
overlooked it as high as the top of 
yon ash tree,—below it lay the Cave 
of Repentance,—but ancient sancti- 


ty, and frequent prayers, and the 


presence of holy relics, could not save 
it from the changes of nature, and the 
lake fills it now, and will for ever. 
But here is an image which the ru- 
dest hind respects;” and he pointed 
out on the face of the perpendicular 
rock beside us, the shape of a cross 
cut deep and sharp in the stone,— 
while before it knelt the figure of an 
armed man,—his sword and helmet, © 
in which seemed a heron plume, lay 
at his knees; his face was turned to 
the earth, and his hands were clasp- 


ed in agony. Many wild flowers, and 


more particularly the honeysuckle, 
then forming for bloom, showered 


themselves down over the face of the 
crag, and crawled along the ground” 


at our feet. 

«© That,” said my companion, “ is 
the figure of Hugh Heron, and here it 
is said he came forth before the sun, 
and continued on his knees till the 
hunter was on the hill. Now look 
down the valley,—ye may see the 
ruius among the wild plum-trees and 
briers yet,—there stood the chapel of 
our lady,—it was small,—but it was 
wondrous fair, and shaped by man’s 
piety and perseverance out of the solid” 
rock. Many pilgrims came and blessed 
it;—death-bed sorrows, and the re- 
morse of old age, endowed it largely, 
and made it the richest shrine in all 
the north country. It was on the 
floor of that chapel that Hugh the 
Heron burnt a fire of cinnamon for 
seven years beside the body of the 
lady he loved, and our forefathers be- 
lieved, that at the end of the seventh 
year the body was borne away,—and 


the breath of living life breathed over 


it, and that it became a ministerin 
spirit.” My old companion looked” 
me stedfastly in the face, shook his” 


head, and, after a short silence, said, 


“Ye may smile, for it is the fashion 
of the youth of this age to give cre- 
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dence to nothing,—and ye may call 
me superstitious,—which may be I 
am,—yet there’s more matter for 
marvelling and sorrow about this 
place than for smiling and mirth.” I 
assured my gray-headed friend that 
I had too deep a sympathy with all 
things which tradition embalmed,— 
and she never embalmed ought but 
the purest and the best,—to make 
them matters for mirth. It was my 
chief wish to tell the world the 
story of Hugh Heron in strict ac- 
cordance with popular belief, and to 
reflect back to the people a distinct 
image of provincial history. For 
this purpose, I had composed in a 
rude manner the tale in my own 
mind ; I would proceed to relate it 
to him, with the hope that where 
other men’s memories had failed, his 
would be found perfect, and that his 
knowledge of all the varieties of the 
legend might enable me to infuse 
more of character and incident into 
the simple narrative. The old man 
smiled and shook his head,—and I 
proceeded at his request to whisper 
my version in his ear ;—he seemed to 
have a dread of open speech in a 
place where to him every rock and 
stone breathed the history of the house 
of Heron: 

© During the wars of the two 
roses,—for traditional story has ever 
imperfect dates, there lived a young 
knight, named Sir Hugh Heron, and 
his castle stood in a small valley 
which bore his family name. Before 
he was eighteen, personal beauty and 
deeds of arms made him talked of 
from Tweed to Trent. His father 
had perished in battle with the 
Scots when Lord Maxwell wasted 
Cumberland, and left him to the love 
of his mother, a daughter of the noble 
house of Dacre, who caused him to 
be trained to arms, and to all chival- 
rous exercises. He accompanied 
Lord Howard, and assisted in ra- 
vaging the frontier of Scotland ; and 
when, on his return, he was drawn 
into an ambush by the Johnstones 
and Carlyles on the river Eden, he 
fought with such desperation, that 


the Laird’ of Lochwood returned to, 


Scotland with but ten followers, and 
Hugh Heron made his way home 
with only seven.” 

“J have stood on the spot where 
that fierce skirmish happened,” said 
my old friend, “and a sweet little 
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corner of border earth it is,—a place 
for the pastime of children and the 
sport of fairies. It is called the fight- 
ing fold to this very day, and one 
who has held the plough on the spot, 
—for graves, and fairy rings, and 
holy knolls, and all, are ploughed 
now,—told me that spear points, and 
spurs, and arrowheads, are turned up 
by the share.” 

« One of the seven companions of 
Hugh Heron in this adventure,” I 
resumed, “ was a youth of his own 
blood, and bearing his own name, se= 
veral years older,—and neither so 
fair in person, nor so gifted in mind, 
but bold and enterprizing, a seeker 
of perils, and exceedingly skilful with 
the sword and bow. ‘The peasantry 
who sought to distinguish the kins- 
men by some descriptive to-name, 
called the latter Aymer the Black, 
and the former Hugh the Fair,—and 
some scrupled not to say that their 
hearts and minds corresponded with 
the colours which described their per- 
sons. If they were companions in 
the battle-field, they were also com- 
rades in the chase,—and their hawks 
had the fairest and the boldest flight, 
—their dogs the fleetest feet and 
the surest mouth,—and their arrows 
flew more sharp and sure than any 
in Cumberland, — though it was 
the dwelling of the Howards, 
and Dacres, and Lowthers, and 
Graemes.” 

« Have you ever heard,” said my 
old friend, “ that they drew a bow 
or flew a hawk against one of the 
wild herons of their native lake? No, 
no; none that bore the name would 
ever do that ;—they left the noble 
and beautiful birds to breed and bring 
forth by the borders of the lake ;— 
there was a curse denounced against 
the house of Heron, if they rifled a 
nest or harmed but a feather of their 
namesake bird ;—even the plumes 
of the heron, which waved above 
their helmets in battle, were those 
shed from the bird’s wing,—afl the 
merit of the plume was the more, if 
it happened to be shed when the fowl 
flew, and was caught before it reach- 
ed the ground. TI have seen myself 
the wild herons of the lake seated 
like a flock of doves on the ruins of 
that old castle, and they drooped their 
wings, and laid their bills on their 
breasts, and sat so grey and motion- 
less, that ye would havethought 
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they were stricken into stone,—I 
have heard that such things have 
been.” 

«¢ There is a wild tale told,” I 
said, “ of the ancestor of the house 
of Heron, who was left a child by 
rovers on a lonely island on the Scot- 
tish coast, where he was fed and 
nursed by a pair of wild herons. The 
scarlet mantle in which he was wrapt, 
and the gems and chains of gold and 
pearl which lay beside him, were 
commonly shown when a bridal hap- 
pened in the house of Heron, and 
the gtory of his nursing formed one 
of our early and popular romances. 
All that I can gather is that the he- 
rons covered him with their wings by 
night, and sought him food by day, 
till he grew up a fair and graceful 
child, and rose to great renown, and 
took the name of his strange pro- 
tectors. He is mentioned in old char- 
ters by the name of Eustace de He- 
ron. The romance went on to say 
that his feathered benefactors never 
forsook him ;—in the battle they ho- 
vered over his head,—in the tour- 
nament they came down with a 
scream, and sought to annoy his 
enemy,—and they sat like watchers 
on the top of his castle by night, and 
built their nest, and brought forth 
their young on the summit of one of 
the towers. A minstrel curse,—and 
the more weighty wrath of heaven 
are denounced against all those who 
shall touch but a heron’s wing, or rob 
a heron’s nest.” 

« Romance do you call it?” said 
my companion, “ it is as true to the 
truth as the light is to the morning, 
and Skiddaw to the Solway side. I 
have heard the ballad of Eustace 
the Heron a thousand times in bower 
and hall; and if it is a romance, 
what call ye Chevy Chace, and Wil- 
liam of Cloudeslie? That herd never 
lucks who herries a heron’s nest, and 
that hunter never prospers who shoots 
one of these noble birds. There was 
Dick Dobson of Soltra-side, and 
young Wat Foster of Derwent, and 
Adam Ridderford of Ridentown, and 
Percie Redmain of Hernshaw, what 
got they by scorning old sayes and 
minstrel curses I would fain know ? 
crippled limbs and a broken neck- 
bone.” 

“ It happened one night,” I con- 
tinued, “‘ that some lawless sea ro- 
vers sailed into the bay ;—they had 
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heard perchance of the rich shrine of 
our lady, and resolved to spoil it. 
They had coasted along Scotland, 
and, though repulsed in various at- 
tempts, they succeeded in others, and 
pillaged several villages, and took 
some small places of strength, which 
they plundered and burnt. Now it 
befel that Midsummer eve was ever 
a time of festivity with the house of 
Heron, and, as they were a devout as 
well as a valiant race, they con- 
cluded their evenings of mirth in 
humility and prayer. The two He- 
rons, the fair and the black, with se- 
veral of their comrades, had been 
tilting with the spear, and proving 
each other’s skill with the sword, 
and, armed thus, were humbling 
themselves on the floor of our lady’s 
chapel when the rovers arrived. The 
pirates lingered for a moment, for a 
hymn was then singing in honour of 
our lady,—the pious minstrel had 
recorded the riches of the shrine,— 
the munificence of the pilgrims,— 
and the generosity of the gallant 
house of Heron,—nor were the How- 
ards, and Dacres, and other valiant 
names of old Cumberland, forgotten. 
© This is long pious inventory, my 
lads,’ said the leader of the pirates, 
© of riches and relics which we shall 
enjoy. The gold we can spend a- 
shore ; and as for the relics, why, we 
are exposed to storms by sea and 
onslaughts by land, and we may as 
well have such trinkets near us when 
the wind is high. And now I think 
on’t, couldn’t we as well capsize a 
handy companion of a monk,—who 
might patter a bit of prayer for us, 
handle a partizan or boarding pike 
on a pinch, and drink a stoup of wine 
or mead, and sing us a merry ballad 
when we come back from a cruize. 
I think we might make room for 
such like gear. But by the deep sea, 
and the trade wind, I think this in- 
ventory is a right long one. Why, 
the old chaunter makes too many 
tacks as he sails down the current of 
the story. I must cut this poetic 
yarn short,—so follow me, my merry 
men all, and whip out your boarding 
tools ;—now, by your Jeave, my pious 
masters.’ And with a blow of his 
foot he made the chapel door ring 
against the wall, and in he burst, fol- 
lowed by a score or more of his com- 
rades. But instead of shrieking nuns 
and trembling priests, they saw a 
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sight which daunted the boldest. 
ere knelt young Hugh Heron at 
the head of his friends and vassals, 
and the gleaming of their armour 
filled all the chapel with light. Ina 
moment they were on their feet,— 
their swords out,—and well they 
roved their love to the shrine of our 
ady that night,—for blow, and 
shout, and hurried feet, and the 
s of wounded men, filled all 

the vale downward to the sea side.” 

**J have heard old dame Eden,” 
said my companion, “ tell the sto: 
of the attack on our lady’s chapel, 
but neither shield, nor sword, nor 
burnished mail, nor battle-shout, 
were in all her tale,—and it was a 
curious tale enough. The blessed 
relics, she said, found defenders in a 
flood of marvellous light which rush- 
ed out of the chapel door, and smote 
the rovers sore, and pursued and de- 
stroyed them,—and the groans of the 
mariners were heard afar off. And 
the wondrous light flashed on the 
waters, and smote the vessel, and 
away she sailed along the ocean, and 
was doomed to float for a season in 
flames, to be a witter and a warning 
to all workers of evil. I cannot say 
that I wholly credit the tale, though 
I sometimes see strange wild lights 
shining along the waters, and we 
know evil men have been smitten, 
and afflicted, and set up as a world’s 
wonder.” 

* Foremost and fiercest of all,” I 
said, “ went Sir Hugh Heron,— 
through the gorge of the valley,— 
oyer the wild sea shore,—mid-thigh 
deep into the waters, he followed and 
fought,—whoever he hit went down, 
and none could stand before him. 
The leader of the rovers attempted 
to escape with a few of the bravest 
of his followers, and had reached the 
deck of his shallop, and had given 
the word to move, when Sir Hugh 
stood on the deck beside him. The 
combat between them was fierce and 
brief, and as he struck the rover 

_down, a slender girl richly dressed, 
who was sleeping among a heap 
of furs and embroidered mantles, 
sprung up, uttered a wild cry, and 

asping him around the knees, look- 
ed up with streaming and imploring 
eyes for protection and mercy. There 
stood the youth, his bloody sword in 
his hand, his eyes burning with the 
agitation aud fury of the fight, and 
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around him lay the bodies of his ene- 
mies, their limbs yet quivering with 
departing life, and their blood float- 
ing all the deck. With his left hand 
he shed back a fleece of dark and dis- 
ordered locks from the lady’s brow, 
and gazed upon her till the storm 
subsided in his soul, and mercy and 
kindness returned again to his looks. 
He never gazed upon a fairer face. 
His kinsman came to his side. ‘ What 
ails you,’ he said,—‘ eyen now I saw 
you with flushed brow, and flashing 
eyes, and a frame which seemed ex- 
panded beyond that of a mortal, 
smiting down and sparing not,—and 
now the red blood has left your face, 
and your eyes can look on nothing 
but this young lady, as if they were 
under the influence of sorcery.’ Sir 
Hugh heeded not the words of his 
kinsman, but replying rather to the 
looks of the captive, said, ¢ Arise, 
lady, against all will I protect thee ;’ 
and he kissed her white forehead with 
the awe of one who offers salutation 
to some precious relic. 

« The young lady arose trembling, 
and with her eyes cast down, and 
clinging to his arm as if she clung 
for her life. I will carry you, 
lady,’ he said, * to my mother’s 
tower,—for I see you are not of the 
kin of those wild and lawless rovers, 
and with her you may remain till 
your kindred learn what hath be- 
fallen you.’ And bearing her ashore 
he left his kinsman and retainers to 
spoil the rovers’ shallop—and gold, 
and jewels, and rich dresses, and 
suits of armour, and the best tem- 
pered weapons, were found in great 
store. Some were offered up at the 
shrine of our lady, and the remain- 
der were carried to Heron tower. 
When lady Heron saw her son bear- 
ing so young and so beautiful a crea~ 
ture in his arms, she came and sup= 
ported her into her chamber, and 
comforted her, and told her she had 
fallen into honourable hands, and 
questioned her of her country and 
her kindred. And the young maiden 
answered in a voice low and sweet, 
and in the gentle Doric of the North 
Country, that she was the daughter 
of the knight of Corehead, and 
her maiden name was Beatrice. Her 
brother had marched with the Lord 
of Lochwood against the forayers of 
the border,—her father had loosed 
his dogs at the foot of Aunanwater, 
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and hunted to the river head,—for so 
far went the ancient rights of the 
house of Halliday, while she was 
left bird-alone in her father’s hunting 
tower, and into that tower had the 
rovers entered at midnight, and mas- 
tered the guards, and carried her to 
sea, with all the riches, and arms, 
and splendid dresses, which pertained 
to her race. 
< Alas for the young lady of Core- 
head,” said the old man, “ for the 
descendants of her house are a kind 
and a gentle race. I believe the tale, 
though I have heard a far different 
story told; it has been said that she 
was no daughter of this earth, but 
an evil spirit let loose in the world 
to bring to the dust the noble house 
of Heron,—but it cannot be,—and 
yet I have heardit said as truth, that 
on Midsummer eve she has been seen 
with flashing eyes and flowing hair, 
sailing along the bosom of the lake, 
and raising a wail so piercing and so 
dolorous, that all the wild herons 
started on the wing with a shriek and 
ascream. I haveheard such things, 
and as a Christian I may not credit 
them, though few people in this land 
would laugh at me for the belief.” 
“When the mother of Sir Hugh 
Heron heard the story of the young 
maiden, she called her attendants, 
and they bathed her in milk, and 
clothed her in satin, and put a chain 
of gold around her neck, and a string 
of pearls among her hair, aud they 
all stood and marvelled at her beau- 
ty. But the one who was most 
moved by her sweetness and beauty 
was Sir Hugh Heron,—he said lit- 
tle,—but his eyes followed her 
wheresoever she went,—and haying 
azed his fill, he went and disarmed 
himself, and mused long on_ her 
story, and on her beauty. And his 
Kinsman came and rallied him about 
his love,—and uttered old saws, and 
uoted old romances, and said, ‘ Who 
shall interpret between thee and the 
lady who speaks with a strange 
tongue?’ And Sir Hugh Heron 
smiled, and said not a word, but, full 
of thought, and his mind bearing the 
maiden’s image, he went into the 
tower in the lake, and, sitting on its 
summit, he saw a fearful vision, or 
he dreamed a dreary dream. He lay 
and dreamed,—for I shall imagine he 
was in slumber,—that he sat upon 
the summit of the Eagle cliff, and 
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looked on sea and Jand. He heard 
on a sudden the sound of flute and 
pipe, and minstrels’ song, and saw a 
crowd of dames in bridal dresses 
moving from his mother’s tower to- 
And 
girls ran before and strewed the way 
with flowers, and men shouted and 
cried, ‘ Joy to the noble house of 
Heron.’ And amid them all he saw 
the lady whom he had saved from 
the rovers, dressed like a bride, but 
with a pale face, and eyes shining 
with tears, led to the shrine by one 
of her kinsmen. And he looked a- 
gain, and he saw the bridegroom,— 
tall he seemed, and handsome, but 
he saw not his face, for it was turned 
away from him, and he thought his 
step was like that of his own kins- 
man, Sir Aymer. But before the 
procession reached the altar, the air 
began to darken,—a cloud covered 
the bay, and out of the cloud there 
came a human form, and in his hand 
there was a sword. And the form 
followed the bridal throng into the 
shrine of our lady, and there arose a 
scream, and the sound of men in 
strife, and the groan as of one smote 
down in battle was heard, and the 
marble floor ran with blood. And he 
awoke with a start. 

“© On the morrow his mother saw 
that his face had lost its usual joy, 
and she took him into her chamber, 
and laying her hand on his fair hair 
said, ‘ My sweet son, you have ever 
been a dutiful child to me, and the 
name of Heron has Jost nought of 
its high fame since the death of thy 
father. The wild Scots have heard 
thy name with fear; and with such 
aname, and such a form and face, 
you may look up to the noblest of 
theland. Now hearken my words: I 
love to see a free young heart lavish 
out its affections; but there is an 
hour, my son,—even when you step 
out of the stripling into the man,— 
when the heart is warm, the hopes 
high, and the judgment unripe, 
which is full of good and evil to fu- 
ture life. In that time of trial you 
now stand, and it behoves you to 
look on beauty with caution, and 
keep your heart free, though fancy 
wanders at will. I have looked on 
this young lady,—her eyes and her 
words are full of sweetness and mo~ 
desty, and though extremely young, 
she has a sense and a spirit far be 
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mount to your brow, my son, while 
I say this, and I love you the more, 


‘because you feel the influence of 


youth and of beauty. But keep your 


‘heart yet for a while,—you will then 


‘see with other eyes,—the daughters of 
thy native land are as lovely as those 
of the Scot, and to wed a daughter 
‘of your enemies is to war against 

our own fame. Thy Scottish wife’s 

ove will blunt the edge of thy sword, 
and take away the sharpness of thine 
arrows. The house of Corehead is 
a gallant house, and has given war- 
riors to Scotland since the crusade of 
Richard the Lion,—but never let it 
give a wife to the heir of thy father’s 
fame and name.’ 

«© And she sat silent for a little 
space,—then removing her hand from 
his head, she arose and said, § When 
thy father was thy age, I had not 
itthen seen him; but his fame came 
home before him, and many of the 
moblest and fairest of the land went 
to welcome him ashore. I will not 
‘say how proud I was to win him, 
and how strong our love was,— 
stronger than that which unites com- 
mon minds. But in many a battle 
he fought, and in many a tournament 
he was victor, before he led me to 
the altar:—go, therefore, my son, 
and do as thy father did. A fair 
army is about to sail for Normandy, 
—and when some strong castle is 
stormed, and some glorious battle 
won, let me hear that the foremost 
and the-bravest was my own son 
Hugh Heron. And he bowed his 
head, and his mother blessed him. 

«« He now became a changed and 
an altered man. He roamed, it is 
true, among the hills and along the 
sea shore, and with hawk and with 
hound pursued the deer and the 
heathcock. But when he returned 
at night he came no longer with a 
smile and a hasty step to his mother’s 
feet, and laid before her the fruits 
ef the chace. He approached her 
with reverence, and asked her bless- 
ing with modest lips,—but he was 
wan and thoughtful, and the buoy- 
ancy of youth, and alacrity of early 
Spirit, seemed to have forsaken him. 
His dogs, as he sat on the hill top 
and looked towards the ocean, came 
and looked in his face, and gambolled 
before him, and whined to obtain his 
notice and his caresses,—he laid his 
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hands upon their heads,—it was only 
to still them, for his thoughts were 
elsewhere.” 

“ T could show you,” said my com- 
panion, “ a seat of stone, command- 
ing the whole bay, in which Sir Hugh 
Heron used to sit with his chace dogs 
at his feet, and gaze till night came 
upon the water. To this place 
maidens in my young days went on 
the first morning of May, and strew- 
ed flowers, and sung songs in honour 
of constant love. I will take you 
to the place,—I love to sit there and 
look on the wide ocean.” 

« The Scottish lady, when she saw 
him, ever turned her eyes away ;— 
she prepared the choicest dishes, and 
placed them before him,—she fed his 
hawks, and caressed his hounds,— 
she set the plume aright in his hel- 
met, and hung his sword and banner 
fair on the wall,—and she wrought 
on a pennon of silk many a fair de- 
vice ; and while she traced them out 
in silver and in gold, she sung songs 
which she had learned in her own 
country, and her gentle tongue gave 
them a sweetness which sent them 
to the hearts of all who heard them. 
And Sir Hugh Heron listened, and 
gazed upon the beautiful stranger, 
and as he saw the tears drop glisten- 
ing beneath her long dark eye-lashes, 
and saw her bosom heaving with a 
sigh as she thought on her native 
land, he thought he never saw aught 
so fair. 

«One morning a knight came 
spurring to the gate, and while he 
winded the horn which hung by the 
castle wall, a fleet filled all the bay, 
and the decks were shining with 
shields and spears, and the broad 
banner of England was unfurled in 
their van. The knight bore a mes- 
sage from the king to the Lady of 
Heron tower, commanding that her 
son and an hundred of her retainers 
should follow to the French wars. 
And his mother fell on his neck, and 
wept aloud, and all his father’s com- 
panions in the wars gathered around 
him and shouted,—and his kinsman 
took down his helmet and penon, 
and said, ‘ Now woe to the dames of 
France,’ and the young Scottish lady 
came near him, and stood with a 
downcast eye, and a bosom ill at 
rest. 

« And Sir Hugh Heron led his 
kinsman to the top of the tower, 
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and said, ‘I go to a far land, and 
where danger is there shall I be 
found. Now hearken to my words, 
I love the lady whom I saved from 
the rovers, and we have each of us 
vowed a vow of constancy and truth. 
This vow with me shall never be 
broken,—and whosoever seeks to win 
my love from me by evil report, or 
by dishonourable wiles, seeks his 
own destruction, and shall surely 
find it. I am never the first who 
offers insult and wrong,—and I never 
forgive it to those who offer it. To 
you, my kinsman, the keeping of my 
tower is given, and as you use your 
power so shall you be rewarded. 
That sea shall flow where yon moun- 
tain top is, if I live and perfidy goes 
unpunished. Remember, the Scottish 
lady is thy kinsman’s love.’ And he 
waited no reply, but raised his banner, 
spread his sails, and moved swiftly 
away-; while the eyes of his mother 
and Beatrice gazed till they grew 
weary at the receding ships and the 
diminishing sails. 

« A whole year passed, and news 
of cities stormed, and battles won, from 
time to time reached England: and 
crowds of fiery and impetuous spirits 
followed,—some to fall nameless in 
some Ree skirmish, and others, 
more fortunate, and perhaps less 
brave, to share in the glory which 
has ever pertained to successful war- 
riors. But from Sir Hugh Heron 
nothing was heard,—nor letter, nor 
message, nor token, reached his na- 
tive place,—rumour gave him indeed 
honour enough, and the foreign min- 
strels ranked him with the Richards 
and Edwards, and the Howards and 
Percys. His mother marvelled at 
the silence of her son, and Beatrice 
would sit for hours on the turret top, 
looking upon the sea, and watching 
every sail, and singing all the while 
some of the wild and sorrowful bal- 
lads of her native land. One faith- 
ful hound of her lover’s was her con- 
stant companion; it followed her 
wherever she went,—it walked by 
her side, lay at her feet, and when 
she went to rest, kept watch at her 
chamber door. She caressed the 
noble creature, fed him with her own 
hand, tied a garland round his neck, 
and when no one was near she would 
speak to him of his master, and weep. 

e seemed to know what she said, 
and whined, and fawned, and, when 
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any one offered to-come close, his 
eyes glared and he uttered a fierce 
growl. 

«In the meantime wars were 
waged on the borders with the peo- 
ple of Scotland, and every week Sir 
Aymer brought tidings of skirmishes, 
and battles, and invasions. Though 
the tower stood remote from scenes 
of strife, it was the practice of those 
warlike times. to keep watch and 
ward, and maintain all the vigilance 
hecessary to prevent surprize by 
night or attack by day. It is true 
that the new captain kept a strict 
discipline, that he questioned all 
comers, that he received all letters 
and messages, and acted with a care 
and vigilance which to many seemed 
over-scrupulous. The minstrels,— 
then a privileged order,—wander- 
ing from tower to hall, singing the 
actions of the living as well as 
of the dead, tumed with a poetic 
curse from the jealous wicket and 
the closed gate, and sung of the ge- 
nerosity and bravery of other names. 
Other ladies had tokens from their 
sons, their loves, or their husbands, 
but no such tokens came to those of 
Heron  tower,—Beatrice sighed, 
Lady Heron wept, and Sir Aymer 


‘made Jamentation with them botl, 


and so one whole year passed by, 
“It happened about the begin- 
ning of summer that Beatrice had 
walked out by the sea-side, and 
was seated on a little rock; past 
the base of which a footpath winded 
along the shore. The faithful dog of 
her lover lay by her side, a small 
banner of silk was in her hand, on 
which she was working a heron in 
flight ;—her eyes were often turned 
towards the water,—and she watch- 
ed the motion of every ship with the 
anxiety of one whose heart is at sea. 
While she satin that place a maimed 
soldier stood before her, and: holding 
out the reliques of a leathern head- 
piece bordered with steel, asked 
alms, in the name of our Lady, for 
one who had gone far and seen much, 
—had fought in seventeen battles, 
and twenty-four sieges, besides skir- 
mishes and encounters which he had 
neglected to number. She took a 
piece of silver in her hand; and 
© Where have ye fought?’ she said, 
€on the border or abroad? —* On 
the border, lady?’ said the soldier, 
‘nay, nay,—I never bent my bow 
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against the crest of aScot;—nay, nay, 
—I was abroad, lady, I was abroad, 
among the French, and sore strokes 
were given, some of which, and sad 
ones too, fell to my share. Seven sword 
wounds, and thirteen Jance wounds, 
all in the front, lady, never to speak 
of arrow shot ;—the shafts flew as 
thick as goose-down at Christmas,— 
sh: and unsonsie, as ye say in the 
noel country. God defend ye from 
war, lady, and may no one that ye 
love ever go where the lances are 
levelled, and the cross-bows are 
strained,—a perilous trade, lady—a 
perilous trade,—perilous work, and 
poor pay.” 

«< When the old soldier named the 
French wars, Beatrice coloured deep- 
ly and trembled a little, and chang- 
ing the silver into gold, said, ‘ Sol- 
dier,—among the English, who is 
the gallantest knight,—and who do 
the ladies of France love, and the 
minstrels laud? ’—‘ Ah,’ said the 
soldier, ‘is it easy to say which of 
the stars of the sky are the fairest,— 
and which of the flowers of the field 
are the loveliest? when there are 
Howards, and Dacres, and Percys, 
there will be gallant knights, and 
noble deeds of arms. But in my 
poor mind, the gallantest soldier, and 
the one whom minstrels laud and la- 
dies love, is one who sleeps on the 
grass with his mantle over him,— 
eats coarse food, drinks only water, 
and has a black hound ever by his 
side. He is meek of speech, and 
lisps a little. I fought under his 
banner, and need hath he to bear 
him bravely who follows him, for 
he is ever with the foremost, and 
wherever the shout of a “ Heron, a 
Heron,” arises, there are gory spurs, 
and bloody lances, and many a brave 
one in the dust.’ He looked on the 
gold as she laid it in his hand, and 
with many a bow, and ‘ God save 
you, lady, he went halting along ;— 
it was the first news she had heard 
of Sir Hugh Heron, and blithely 
went she home, and many a face was 
glad. 

«« Several weeks passed, and the lady 
was again seated on the same stone, 
and with her dog at her foot looked 
out upon the sea. Sir Aymer came 
and sat down by her; and looked 
with her upon the waters. ‘The 
wind which moves the sea, lady,’ 
he said, ¢ comes from the French shore, 
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and has not many minutes ago been 
fanning the hot brows and nodding 
plumes of Sir Hugh Heron and his 
chivalry.’ And while he spoke, 
a boat came swiftly along the coast, 
—pushed into a little creek; a man 
in the garb of a soldier leaped lightly 
out, and advancing towards their 
seat, said, ‘ Who can show me the 
way to Heron tower, and take me 
to Beatrice Halliday?’ ‘ There 
stands the tower,’ said Sir Aymer, 
‘and here sits Beatrice Halliday ;— 
fellow, saw ye ever a fairer?’ The 
soldier stood and looked on the lady 
for a moment or two,—‘ Aye, Sir 
Knight, fair enough for a Scottish 
woman,—but be she of the north or 
of the south, or fair or foul, I am 
the bearer of a message to her if she 
knows aught of Sir Hugh Heron.’ 
Her bosom fluttered and her colour 
changed. Sir Aymer started up,— 
© Fellow, fellow,’ he said, <¢ if ye 
have aught evil to relate, let it be in 
my ear alone.—‘ Shame fall me, 
then,’ said the messenger, ‘ and may 
frequent hunger, and hard battles, 
and bad billets, be my luck in life, 
if I deliver my message to another 
ear than the lady’s own. But it’s 
soon said,—it’s soon said;—at the 
siege of Caen Sir Hugh Heron was 
sore wounded with an arrow in a 
sortie, and was taken by the French. 
Nay, nay, lady, never weep for that, 
—for he’s well now,—ye shall hear 
it all. A fair dame,—a duke’s daugh- 
ter, no less,—took the arrow barb 
from the wound, and cured him with 
a lily white hand, and a kindly 
tongue. A wily dame and a dainty 
one, she needs must be, if all tales 
be true. I take St. George to wit- 
ness that no soft hand salved my 
wounds,—luck’s all,—war rains hard 
knocks to some and good fortune to 
others:—when Mary Grubson’s son 
was winning knocks on the poll, Sir 
Hugh Heron was winning a duke’s 
daughter,—luck’s all, say I.’ 
«While the soldier ran on with 
this rude discourse, the young lady 
looked on the messenger, and then 
on Sir Aymer, and moving a little 
apart from them, she said, ‘ That 
Sir Hugh Heron is wounded, and 
prisoner, is the chance of battle,— 
but that he is faithless is a false- 
hood ;—and untrue to his country 
too?—I wonder, Sir Aymer, you 
break not the false messenger’s head. 
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If all men were to swear it,—if all 
the birds of heaven were to sing it, 
—and the winds to find a tongue, 
and do nothing but cry Sir Hugh 
Heron is disloyal,—{I would not cre- 
dit it. No, his heart is pure, and 
his mind is noble, and what he says 
is stronger than other men’s oaths, 
and were this dame queen of the 
west instead of a duke’s daughter, 
—were she as beautiful as Eve was 
when she came fresh from heayen’s 
hand, with the marks of the divine 
artist upon her,—and every look a 
charm, and every word a spell, she 
would not win the heart of Sir Hugh 
Heron.’—‘ I am pleased to hear thy 
faith is so strong in my cousin’s loy- 
alty,’ said Sir Aymer, ¢ and he puts 
the like faith in the lady, for sorely 
has he tried thy love by his long 
silence.’ ‘ Sir Aymer,’ said the lady, 
“your words are ungentle and un- 
kind, and with her to whom you ut- 
ter them they weigh not,—and she 
waved her hand, and said,—< Sol- 
dier, begone,—and if you wish not 
for stripes that are not numbered, 
and a dwelling where daylight never 
comes, name not falsehood and Hugh 
Heron together again.’ And the sol- 
dier went muttering away, and was 
heard of no more. 

«© The tale which he told spread 
far and wide ;—it was told with 
many a strange embellishment, and 
all the people mourned for the wound 
and captivity of Sir Hugh Heron. 
To no one it seemed to bring sincerer 
sorrow than to his kinsman, Sir Ay- 
mer ; he demeaned himself with all 
the humility of grief; and though at 
times he affected to reckon the sol- 
dier’s tale an idle fiction, and de- 
clared that the faith of a Heron was 
unchangeable, he nevertheless fre- 
quently alluded to the dangers of 
battle, and mutable faith of man. 
He ever sought opportunities of be- 
ing near Beatrice ;—sometimes he 
would ask her with a smile, ‘ if she 
dreamed of the French lady, and 
how she thought the Lily and the 
Thistle would quarter on her lover's 
shield?’ And then he said it was a 
pity such a stain should come upon 
an old and gallant name. Beatrice 
listened to all that was said, but her 
faith in her lover's vows remained 
unshaken. The mother of Sir Hugh 
was deeply moved by the story; 
wounds she cared little for,—young 
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wounds soon healed ;—captivity she 
regarded not, for gold would mend 
that,—but what could cure the hurts 
of faith and loyalty? In love with 
a French lady! was ever the like 
heard of p—it was true, our kings 
wedded the daughters of France,— 
but they married not out of love but 
of policy, for the general good and 
aggrandisement of the nation. She 
would disinherit her son, and give 
the lands and tower to his kinsman 
Aymer.—aAnd yet she said love was 
an o’ermastering passion, and it 
would be a pity to disinherit a brave 
youth because he fell in love with a 
fair face. Beatrice was alone un- 
moved among them all, and never 
for a moment coupled dishonour with 
her lover’s name. : 

“ It happened one evening that a 
minstrel came to the gate; and 
sought to overcome the churlishness 
of the porter by singing one of the 
old predatory ballads of the border, 
but the porter listened to his fa- 
vourite minstrelsy, and shook his 
head, and bade him begone. The 
old man, for he was very old, and 
with locks like snow, said, ‘ The 
gate of Heron tower had never been 
shut against music and poetry,—he 
had been with the great lords in the 
wars in Normandy, and could sing 
many a song of gallant deeds ;—fair 
fall the kind heart that cheered the 
minstrel,—and foul fall the churlish 
hand that bolted the jealous gate.’ 
Beatrice, who was seated at her win- 
dow, heard him pleading earnestly 
for admission, and she desired Sir 
Aymer to be kind,—and remember 
that all good and gallant knights 
were lovers of historic song. < To 
please thee, lady,’ said Sir Aymer, 
© I will admit this idle ballad-maker 
for a single night;—he is one of a 
lying race,—who exalt the low, and 
depress the noble,—and for a paltry 
piece of gold stain high and heroic 
names. I am no lover of the race, 
—but your wish is enough. —And he 
arose, and conducted the minstrel to 
the presence chamber. 

«He was an old man and of low 
stature,—had been a harper from his 
youth, and a warrior from his cradle, 
and he belonged to that district of 
long-contested ground called the de- 
batable land of the border. Some- 
times he followed the Scottish, and 
sometimes the English army, and, 
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like many loftier personages of that 
period, was alternately a robber and 
defender of his country.—He came 
and made a low obeisance, and was 
questioned by Beatrice of the wars 
in Normandy, and of the deeds of 
arms. He said, of the achievements 
of the army he kmew little,—it was 
the yalour and the heroism of single 
warriors of which he sung,—he left 
the deeds of the multitude to the his- 
torian. Many songs he had framed 
of joy for the victor, and lament for 
the vanquished, and of sorrow for 
those who fell in battle. But the 
days of his singing were well nigh 
done,—and it mattered not,—for 
wicked and politic men had made use 
of the gentle craft for base and un- 
worthy purposes, and the long reign 
of historic poesie was drawing to a 
close. And he sat silent, and’ seem- 
ed unwilling to give any proof of his 
skill, and Beatrice came near him, 
and spoke of the poetry of her coun- 
en ora the rude but graphic strains 
of chivalry and romance; and re- 
peated some of the tenderer passages 
with a grace and felicity which 


- charmed all present, save the min- 


strel himselfi—*TI too,’ said the old 
harper, ‘ can sing a Scottish song to 
the harp,—and in my youth my 
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songs of joy and mirth were famed 
far and wide,—but of late all my 
love for mirth is fled, and my strains 
are now of asadder and more solemn 
kind ;—therefore press me not, lady, 
for I wish not to make so fair a face 
sad.’ And he drew his aged hands 
over the harpstrings, which emitted 
a low and melancholy sound, like the 
prelude to a funeral dirge.-—* I would 
have thee to sing us some sad story,’ 
said Beatrice,— but let it be no idle 
fiction,—for idle fictions are abroad ; 
—let truth honour thy harpstrings, 
—the songs of my native land are all 
songs of truth.’ And the minstrel 
turned his face away, and said,—‘ I 
shall sing thee a song of truth,—my 
last and my saddest,—and when I 
have sung it I care not if I die,—for 
the scene which inspired it will be 
ever before me, asleep or awake. I 
saw him lying with his sword in his 
hand, lady, and I heard his words, 
and there is nothing of the song mine 
but the rude melody and rhyme— 
what he said I have sung, and many 
an eye it has wet with tears, and 
it may wet thine. Listen to the song, 
lady, and let the owner of this tower 
listen,—I come to sing a song of 
truth.’ 


HUGH HERON. 


All by the Jake Hugh Heron lay 
*Mong rushes long and green, 

The sward around was soak’d with blood, 
For there fierce strife had been ; 

From his fair hair he moved the helm, 
And wiped his bloody brow, 

€ Oh shining helm and shady plume, 
What brow shall bear ye now ? 

I’ve worn ye where shafts fell like snow, 
And swords were sharp and sheer, 

And waved ye when men raised the shout 
Of victory in mine ear.” 


All by the lake Hugh Heron lay, 
With dying hand he drew 

His bright blade like a sun-beam, out,— 
<- O sword, oit tried and true, 

Through snowy Scotland, sunny Spain, 
In glory hast thou swept, 

And pass’d o’er France’s palmy plains, 
And all her ladies wept. 

Men knew by cloven shields and helms, 
And life’s blood on the grass, 

And shudderings of the strongest hearts, 
Where my good weapon was. 
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«¢ O, never more amid the ranks 
Of warriors shalt thou gleam, 

Or shine with me on Tweed’s green banks, 
Or Eske’s romantic stream. 

What now shall shield the hoary head, 
When war comes with a sweep, 

Or save the mothers when they clasp 
Their tender ones and weep? 


Oft have I prayed, nigh to the close 
Of some victorious day, 


Thus to lie with thee in my hand, 
And see light fade away.” 


All by the lake Hugh Heron lay, 
Where moved the waters blue ; 

«¢ Ah little thought my mother dear, 
When her sweet breast I drew,— 

Ah little thought my own true love, 
When, with a trembling hand, 

She bound my plumed basnet on, 
And girded fast my brand ; 

And blest me with her sweet Scotch tongue, 
And follow’d with her eye, 

That I should fall in a far land, 
With none who loved me nigh. 


«¢ And yet it is more meet,” he said, 
«© My good sword in my hand, 

My plumed basnet on my brow, 
To fall in a far land, 

When earth yet shakes with rushing steeds, 
And rocks ring with the cry 

Of warriors in the shock, and all 
Man’s spirits mounted high, 

Than where my true love wrings her hands, 
And sobbing side by side 

Sheds out her soft soul at her eyes ;”— 
And so Hugh Heron died. 


«© When the song was done, Bea- 
trice arose, laid a string of pearls on 
the minstrel’s harp,—and moved out 
of the chamber, her bosom heaving 
till the lace which covered it seemed 
like to burst. She reached her cham- 
ber door, when a sob and groan were 
heard, and she dropt on the threshold. 
Lady Heron came, and watched over 
her like a mother. The peasants 
missed her at morn, and noon, and 
twilight, sitting looking seaward from 
the castle-top for eight whole days ; 
with the ninth she re-appeared again, 
and the sound of her voice and her 
lute was heard once more coming 
from the latticed window of her little 
chamber. 

« This was in summer, and the 
middle of harvest came, yet brought 
no certain tidings of Sir Hugh 
Heron. Of rumours there were 
many, but all so contradictory, 


and strange, and romantic, as to ex- 
ceed all ordinary belief,—yet they 
filled the mind of Beatrice with doubt 
and apprehension. ‘The song of the 
minstrel she esteemed only as one of 
those fictions in which poets take the 
advantage of a wound or lost battle, 
to raise the wail and the lament, and 
call the attention of the world to the 
object of their esteem. But if she re- 
tained her outward show of spirit and 
resolution, a secret trouble was visi- 
ble in her eye, and a change had 
come to the bloom of her cheek. Sir 
Aymer was duteous and respectful, 
—anxious for the safety of the castle, 
and withal so strict and jealous, that 
he permitted no one to speak to the 
ladies till he had conversed with 
them privately ;—it. was rumoured 
that many a message, and present, 
and letter, came ich Normandy, 
which never found their way as the 
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sender wished, — and menials and 
peasants whispered that he loved the 
fair young lady, and coveted the 
broad lands of Sir Hugh Heron. 

« Of all this no suspicion seemed 
to be entertained in the tower, of 
which Sir Aymer had sole charge and 
trust. Lady Heron seldom left her 
chamber, save for devotion in the 
chapel, where she continued often 
till a late hour. Beatrice was her 
constant companion, and to a meek 
and gentle nature added much ten- 
derness of heart, and a mind ardent 
and enthusiastic. The lady loved her 
as her own child, and wished for her 
son from the wars, that she might 
lay her hand on his head, and bless 
him, and go to the altar with Bea- 
trice and him. But the love of Bea- 
trice, and the affection of Sir Hugh, 
and the wishes of Lady Heron, were 
not to be fulfilled without peril and 
blood. 

© Tt is said, that during the French 
wars, the strange vision which had 
appeared to Sir Hugh Heron in En- 

land, continued to haunt him,—and 

is knowledge of his kinsman’s na- 
ture filled his mind with mistrust and 
forebodings. The utter silence of 
his mother and his mistress to all the 
presents and messages he sent them, 
would have brought him from the 
uttermost ends of the earth, had not 
the heroic duties to which his coun- 
try had called him demanded heart 
and hand. That his home, and his 
mother, and his mistress, were ever 
present to his mind, was proved at 
the memorable storming of Caen, 
when, amid the carnage and the out- 
cry, he burst into the chamber of a 
Norman necromancer, and, with his 
sword unwiped and bloody, told his 
name, and demanded to see in the 
magician’s mirror his native tower, 
his mother, and his love. The ma- 
gician gazed on this young and armed 
apparition, and, said, ‘ Look there, 
my child.’ And he looked in the 
mirror, and there his native valley 
lay in summer beauty,—herons sat 
by the quiet lake,—the gates of his 
tower were closed,—his mother sat 
numbering the days and hours he 
had been absent, and Beatrice was 
in her chamber pressing to her bosom 
a token which he had given her of 
his love. And he smiled, and said, 
«I will place two warriors from that 
little valley at thy chamber door, fa- 
ther, and woe to those who seek to 
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molest thy gray hairs.’ Andtheoldman 
looked mournfully upon him, and said, 
«You have seen the present, my child, 
behold the future,—and know that 
to a determined heart wings are 
given,—your fate is in your own 
hand.’ And he looked in the magic 
mirror again, and the blood rushed 
burning to his temples ;—he stood for 
a little space, and then exclaimed,— 
© Eternal villain!’—and_ smote the 
mirror with his sword till he cleft the 
steel] frame in two,—and out of the 
chamber and over the rent and bat- 
tered walls he went, like one who 
bends his heart to do a desperate 
deed. 

“Tt had long been a custom with 
the house of Heron to go once every 
third year round the marches of their 
grounds,—the first in blood walk- 
ed at the head of the procession, 
with banners displayed, and with 
music playing. On the renewal of 
this pageant, much care had been 
taken to render it striking and gor- 
geous. Horses richly caparisoned,— 
pennons of all hues, and banners won 
in battle, were mixed with the re- 
tainers, who were all completely 
armed,—and mirth, and minstrelsy, 
and wine, abounded. The way was 
rough and mountainous, the vales 
were deep and bushy, and the stream- 
Jets many, and rocky, and turbulent, 
so that they marched but a little way 
by noon, and the sun was nigh the 
setting when they reached the sea 
side. 

The scene before them was beau- 
tiful, and the natural splendour of 
rock and wave was increased by a 
number of barges covered with flags 
and streamers, to convey the proces- 
sion along the maritimé boundary of 
the land. Lady Heron, and one or 
two of the intendant matrons of her 
household, and several of her armed 
retainers, were placed in the first 
barge, and at the sound of a trumpet 
it darted from the shore, and the mu- 
sic which came from its crowded 
decks rung mellow along the bosom 
of the sea, Other barges followed, 
and last of all, and a bowshot be- 
hind, came the barge of Sir Aymer, 
—manned by his own friends,—men 
lured by the love of rich dresses and 
good pay from the wild and _licen- 
tious border,—with dauntless hearts, 
and strong hands, marvellously slen~ 
der systems of morality. A minstrel 
was there,—but he seemed more of a 
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warrior than a bard, and the music 
was all of a rough and martial kind. 

It was with a heart free of al] sus- 
picion that Beatrice gave her hand 
to Sir Aymer, and was placed on the 
prow of his barge on a cushion of 
velvet, and under a canopy of silk. 
Her lover’s stag hound, the faithful 
companion of all her journies, was 
at her side ; and she sat and looked 
on the darkening waters and the re- 
ceding shore with a heart ill at rest. 
More visible cause for alarm soon 
came. Since mid-day the distant 
clouds had began to gather them- 
selves together over the bosom of the 
sea;—a dark cloud had descended 
among the neighbouring mountains, 
and as the procession moved, the 
cloud moved, and hung dark and vast 
over a line of steep and lofty rocks at 
a little distance. The sun, which 
seemed with its fervent light to keep 
the clouds of sea and Jand asunder, 
now sunk fairly down, the gloom of 
twilight came, the clouds increased 
and came rolling together, and when 
they met, the wind rose with a rush, 
the lightning flashed, and the sea 
swelled and heaved,—and there was 
a thick darkness, in which no man 
could see alance’s length. The mirth 
of the minstrel, and the merry songs 
of the mariners, were drowned in the 
gusts of wind, and in the chafing of 
the waves on beach and cliff. The 
coast along which they sailed was 
dangerous and rocky,—with sharp 
headlands, and wild caverns, in which 
the storm moaned and roved by fits, 
—still the sea itself was not vio- 
lently agitated, and they moved away 
with oar and with sail. All at once, 
however, the tempest stooped down 
to the water, and heaved it midmast 
high,—and the big and thick-de- 
scending drops of rain made the 
decks reek as if the barge had been 
on fire. The death-shrieks of crea- 
tures drowning were heard for a mo- 
ment above the noise of the storm,— 
and Sir Aymer directed his barge to 
the shelter of a little bay, scooped 
out of the rocks, overhung with trees, 
and terminating in a wild and beau-~ 
tiful cavern. 

“ Tt was with an involuntary shud- 
der that Beatrice submitted to be 
borne into this lonely and beautiful 
cavern; cushions were placed in one 
of the recesses for her accommoda- 
tion, and the rude followers of Sir 
o@Ymer busied themselves to render 
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the place pleasant and agreeable. 
Torches were kindled, and placed 
within the entrance, and beside them 
the mariners and soldiers stood, ex- 
pecting the storm to subside, and 
uttering profane jests, and singing 
licentious songs. Beatrice sat at a 
considerable distance from this rude 
groupe,—a small ‘torch burned be- 
side her, and before her stood Sir 
Aymer, silent and - thoughtful,—a 
dark flush was on his face,—he seem- 
ed forming some evil resolution. She 
watched his looks ;—he was ever a 
man of few words, and now his power 
of speech seemed o’ermastered by 
some internal commotion. ‘ Sir Ay- 
mer,’ said she, ‘ this fearful storm, 
and the perils to which Lady Heron 
is exposed, trouble you sore ; look 
out on the night, and tell me if the 
tempest is likely soon to abate. 
‘ Ho there, Stephen,’ said Sir Aymer, 
‘look to sea and sky, and say what 
further they bode. A step was 
heard, and a hoarse voice answered, 
«The sky is black as hell, and the sea 
seethes like a cauldron of pitch,—ean’t 
say when the storm may slacken.’ 
Sir Aymer strode a pace or two, and 
said, ‘ By the might of heaven, lady, 
love for you troubles me more than a 
thousand storms ;—I have loved you 
fondly, and I have loved you long.— 
© Sir Knight,’ said Beatrice, * have” 
you forgot your vows of honour and 
arms,—and have you forgot Sir Hugh 
Heron? But you wish to be pleasant 
of speech in this dreary hour ;—I am 
glad to hear you speak, and if you 
will describe one of your well-fought 
battles, you will find me a patient 
listener,—but talk not of love.’ 
‘ Lady,’ said he, ‘I have ever lost 
the love of my bosom for lack of ho- 
neyed words,—and I must plead my 
cause in the way that fortune wills ; 
—those arms,—and he held out his 
hands towards her,—can fold ye and 
guard ye against all who either love 
or hate you.’ And he seized her 
suddenly by the mantle. In a mo-— 
ment the stag hound which lay at her 
feet sprung at his throat, and had 
not a thick hunting dress of buff, or- 
namented with chains of steel and 
gold, which reached high up his neck, _ 
protected him, the bite had been 
deadly. He seized the stag hound ~ 
with one hand,—uttered a deep im- 
precation, and with the other draw- ~ 
ing his sword, cleft it in two, and 
flung it on the floor of the cavern. 
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¢ And now, fair mistress,’ he said, ¢ will 
I show you how Sir Aymer wooes,— 
I remember your words of. jest and 
scorn,—your mockery at the blunt- 
ness of my speech,—at my insen- 
sibility of the melody of verse, and 
the harmony of music, when you 
danced so gaily with the Dacres and 
the Selbys, and the hall rung with 
laughter at me.’ And sheathing his 
sword he stepped close to where she 
stood, and offered to take her in his 
arms. 

«« With dilated eyes, and hair which 
seemed moving with horror, and 
with a shuddering frame, Beatrice 
gazed upon him for a moment. ¢ Vil- 
lain,’ she said, * ye know not the 
might of woman’s heroic hate,—ye 
have never learned to look on her 
with reverence or with awe,—but 
learn it now,—in the weakest virgin 
of my father’s house there is a cou- 
rage that scorns ye and defies ye. 
Dare but to touch me,—and if hea- 
ven’s fire, which now makes this ca- 
vern as bright as noon, strikes ye not 
to the earth,—a hand ye dread not 
shall work God’s work.’ And she 
put her hand in her bosom, and draw- 
ing out a dagger, said, ‘ Sir Aymer, 
see,—this lay in my bosom when I 
was among pirates ;—with this the 
weak is mighty, and woman is equal 
with man. Another step, and time 
has done with one of us.’ Sir Aymer 
laughed, and looked on her for a mo- 
ment,-—his frame shook, and his 
brow darkened,—but grim as _ his 
looks grew, he still smiled,—and he 
sprung towards her like a beast of 
prey springing on a deer. ‘ Minion,’ 

e said, ‘ye have drawn blood ;— 
my revenge shall be but a harmless 
kiss.’ And the dagger, as he threw 
it away, rung against the side of the 
cavern. She caJled on God and she 
called on her love,—her cries of deep 
and terrible despair were not uttered 
in vain. 

« The storm had now subsided,— 
the moon streamed out from among 
the disparting clouds, and the plash 
of the thunder-rain, and the howling 
of the wind, had ceased. A boat 
pushed suddenly ashore,——hasty 
words, and heavy blows, ‘and death- 
groans were heard,—and with the 
rapidity of light an armed figure 
came,—a heron plume was in his 
helmet,—a sword was gleaming in 
his hand,—and that light which he- 
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roism and a sense of deep wrong 
kindle, was burning in his eyes. It 
was Sir Hugh Heron. He struck 
Sir Aymer with the side of his sword, 
and said, ‘ Turn, thou only faithless 
knight of my name,—turn and draw, 
else I strike ye dead where ye stand.” 
And Sir Aymer drew his sword, and 
said, * I have longed to wet my 
sword with thee in this quarrel,— 
and I will wet it in thy heart,’ and 
he made a blow, and there was a sore 
strife between them. When Beatrice 
beheld her lover, she fell on her knees, 
and held up her hands in prayer; 
—she knelt so near, that the blood 
which the sword drew was sprinkled 
on her white hands, and on her pale 
cheeks. She closed her eyes,—and 
heard for a space the sound of swords, 
and the moving to and fro of hurried 
feet ;—they were a moment mute, 
and then the combat grew more 
fierce than ever. At length Sir Ay- 
mer fell pierced through and through, 
and while he lay in the agonies of 
death, Beatrice threw herself in her 
lover's bosom, and sobbed out his 
name. He sheathed his sword and 
kissed her forehead and her lips, and 
said, ‘ My love—my love, I learned 
thy danger in a far land, and the first 
voice I heard when the storm drove 
our boat into this little lovely bay, 
was thine calling on God and Hugh 
Heron.” 

I made a pause in my narrative, 
and my companion, who had main- 
tained silence much longer than [ 
expected, looked on me and exclaim- 
ed, “ Call ye that the Tale of Hugh 
Heron? The best of the story is to” 
come, and will ye stop when the 
danger is over, and the mirth, and 
the minstrels, and the bridal lights, 
are coming? Ye have not said how 
his mother came and fell on the neck 
of her son,—how the body of Sir 
Aymer was borne into the shrine of 
our Jady, that the vision which Sir 
Hugh saw might be fulfilled,—the 
stains of his blood are in the marble 
floor to this day. And if ye scorn 
bridal mirth, will ye not tell how 
many masses were daily said for the 
repose of the slain man’s soul,—and 
how many stately sons and fair 
daughters blessed the marriage of 
Hugh Heron and the fair maid of 
Moffatdale? Never try to tell a story 
more.” NALia. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH OF TOLLENS.- 


Resriess Time! who ne’er abidest, 
Driver! who life’s chariot guidest 
O’er dark hills and vales that smile, 
Let me, let me breathe awhile: 
Whither dost thou hasten? say !— 
Driver, but an instant stay. 


What a viewless distance thou, 
Still untired, hast travell’d now ; 
Never tarrying—rest unheeding— 
Over thorns and roses speeding, 
Through lone places unforeseen— 
Cliff and vast abyss between. 


Five and twenty years thou’st pass’d, 
Thundering on uncheck’d and fast, 
And, though tempests burst around, 
Stall nor stay thy coursers found : 

I am dizzy—faint—oppress d— 
Driver ! for one moment rest. 


Swifter than the lightning flies 

All things vanish from my eyes ; 

All that rose so brightly o’er me 

Like pale mist-wreaths fade before me ; 
Every spot my glance can find 

Thy impatience leaves behind. 


Yesterday thy wild steeds flew 
O’er a spot where roses grew ; 
These I sought to gather blindly, 
But thou hurried’st on unkindly : 
Fairest buds I trampled, lorn, 
And but grasp’d the naked thorn, 


Driver, turn thee quickly back 

On the self-same beaten track : 

I, of late, so much neglected, 
Lost—forgot—contemn’d—rejected— 
That I still each scene would trace:— 
Slacken thy bewildering pace! 


Dost thou thus impetuous drive, 

That thou sooner may’st arrive 

Safe within the hallow’d fences 

Where delight—where rest commences ? 
Where then dost thou respite crave?— 
All makes answer: “ At the Grave.” 


There, alas! and only there, 
Through the storms that rend the air, 
Doth the rugged pathway bend: 
There all pains and sorrows end ; 
. There repose’s goal is won— 8 
Driver ! ride, in God’s name, on. V. D. 
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CHARLES, DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


EARLY FRENCH POETS. 


Ir is now (in 1823) but a few 
years since the first publication of 
some French poems, written at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, 
which not only excel any other of 
that time that we are acquainted 
with, but might at any time be re- 
garded as patterns of natural ease 
and elegance. What makes this long 
neglect the more difficult to account 
for, is, that the author of them was a 

rince, grandson to one of the French 

ings, father to another, and uncle to 
a third; the first, (Charles V.) re- 
nowned for his wisdom; the next, 
(Louis XII.) for his paternal care of 
his subjects ; and the third, (Francis 
I.) for his courtesy, and his love of 
letters. When we are told that the 
writings of a person thus distin- 
guished had been so long suffered to 
remain in darkness, it is natural to 
suspect that some imposition may 
have been practised on the public re- 
specting them. But there is no ground 
for such suspicion. They have not 
been discovered by some apprentice 
boy, in an old church coffer, like the 
poems of Rowley, nor by the son of a 
prime minister, in some other out of 


the way place, like the Castle of 
Otranto. The manuscript, which 
contains them, was. noticed in the 
Royal Library at Paris, near a cen- 
tury back, by the Abbé Sallier, who 
inserted three papers on the subject, 
in the Memoirs of the Academie des 
Inscriptions: * Another, from which 
the publication was made, is in the 
public library at Grenoble ; and, to 
put the matter out of doubt, a third, 
of singular splendour, is to be seen in 
our own national library of the Bri- 
tish Museum. The last of these was 
once the property of Henry VII. of 
England, whose daughter Mary was 
married to the son of the poet him- 
self, the above-mentioned Louis XII. 

The Abbé Sallier remarks, that if 
Boileau had seen these productions, 
he would not have called Villon the 
restorer of the French Parnassus. I 
am not sure of this. The palate of 
Boileau required something more 
poignant. In these there is as much 
simplicity as in some of Words- 
worth’s minor pieces. The chief 
difference is that these are almost all 
love verses. 


En songe, souhaid et penser, 

Vous voye chacun jour de sepmaine, 
Combien qu’estes de moy loingtaine, 
Belle trés loyaument amée. 


Pour ce qu’estes la mieulx parée, 
De toute plaisance mondaine : 


En songe, souhaid et pensée, 

Vous voy chascun jour de sepmaine. 
Du tout vous ay m’amour donnée, 
Vous en povez estre certaine : 

Ma seule Dame souveraine, 

De mon las cueur moult desirée, 
En songe, souhaid et pensée. 


In dream, and wish, and thought, my Love, 


I see thee every day ; 


So doth my heart to meet thee move, 
When thou art far away. 


For that all worldly joys above 
Thou shinest in thy array ; 
In dream, and wish, and thought, my Love, 


I see thee every day. 


* Tome xiii. p. 580. Tome xv. p. 795, and Tome xvii. Mars. 1742. In the first of 
the Abbé’s papers here referred to, the manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris is thus 
described. It had belonged to Catherine of Medicis. The arms of Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, impressed on the first leaf, together with those of Valentina, of Milan, his 
mother, showed that Catherine had got it from the library of her husband, Henry II. 
It contained 131 songs, about 400 rondels; and, lastly, a discourse pronounced before 
Charles VII. in fayour of John II. Duke of 5 ana 
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No care, no hope, no aim I prove, 

That is not thine to sway: 

O !-trust me, while on earth I rove, 

Thy motions I obey, 

In dream, and wish, and thought, my Love. 


Jay fait lobseque de Madame 
Dedans le moustier amoureux ; 
Et le service pour son ame 

A chanté penser déloreux : 
Maint cierges, de soupirs piteux 
Ont este en son luminaire : 
Aussy j’ay fait la tombe faire, 
De regrets tous de larmes paints ; 
Et tout en tour moult richement 
Est escript : Cy gist * vraiement 
Le trésor de tous biens mondains, 


Dessus elle gist une lame 

Paiste dor et de saffirs bleux : 
Car saffir est nommé la jame 

De Loyauté et Por cureux : 

Bien luy appartiennent ces deux 5 
Car Eure et Loyauté pourtraire 
Voulu en la trés-débonnaire, 


(Poesies de Charles d’ Orléans, p. 208. 
Paris, small 8vo. 1809.) 
Et forma merveilleusement ; 
C’estoit a parler plainement 
Le trésor de tous biens mondains. 


N’en parlons plus, mon cueur se pame, 
Quant il oyt les fais vertueux 
D’elle qui estoit sans nul blame, 
Comme jurent celles et ceulx 

Qui congnoissoient ses conseulx. 
Si croy que Dieu I’a voulu traire 
Vers luy, pour parer son repaire 
De paradis, ov sont les saints = 
Car c’est d’elle bel parement, 
Que l’on nommoit communément 
Le trésor de tous biens mondains. 


De rien ne servent pleurs ne plains; 
Tous mourrons tart ou briefvement, 
Nul ne peust garder longuement 
Le trésor de tous biens mondains. 


Dieu qui Ja fist de ses deux mains 


To make my lady’s obsequies 

My love a minster wrought, 

And in the chantry, service there 
Was sung by doleful thought ; 

The tapers were of burning sighs, 
That light and odour gave ; 

And sorrows, painted o’er with tears, 
Enlumined her grave ; 

And round about, in quaintest guise, 
Was carved: “ Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes.” 


Above her lieth spread a tomb 

Of gold and sapphires blue ; 

The gold doth show her blessedness, 
The sapphires mark her true: 

For blessedness and truth in her 

Were livelily portray’d, 

When gracious God with both his hands. 
Her goodly substance made: 

He framed her in such wond’rous wise, 
She was, to speak without disguise, 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 


No more, no more: my heart doth faint 
When I the life recal 

Of her, who lived so free from taint, 

So virtuous deem’d by all: 

That in herself was so complete, 

I think that she was ta’en 

By God to deck his paradise, 

And with his saints to reign ; 

For well she doth become the skies, 
Whom, while on earth, each one did prize 
The fairest thing i mortal eyes. 


(P. 237.) 


* In the MS. of the British Museum, it is, Cy gist bravement, which is a better reading. 
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But nought our tears avail, or cries: 
All soon or late in death shall sleep: 
Nor living wight long time may keep 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. ; 


En la forest d’ennuieuse tristesse, Or me desplait qu’a présent je te voye, 
Un jour m’avint qu’A par moy chemi- L’homme esgaré qui ne scet od il va. 


noye ; 
Je rencontray l’amoureuse déesse, 
Qui m/’appella, demandant od j’aloye. 
Je respondy, que par Fortune estoye 
Mis en exil, en ce bois long-temps a 
Et qu’a bon droit appeller me povoit, 
L’homme esgaré qui ne scet.ov il va. 


En souriant par sa trés-grant humblesse 


Hélas! dis-je, souveraine princesse, 
Mon fait scavez ; pourquoy le vous diroye? 
C’est par la mort qui fait a tous rudesse, 
Qui m’a tollu celle que tant amoye ; 

En qui estoit tout l’espoir que j’avoye ; 
Qui me guidoit si bien, m’accompaigna 
En son vivant ; que point ne me trouvoye, 
L’homme esgaré qui ne scet ov il va. 


My respondy : amy se je scavoye Aveugle suy, ne say ou aller doye: 
Pourquoy tu es mis en ceste destresse $ De mon baston afin que ne forvoye 
A mon pouvoir youlentiers t’aideroye : Je vay tastant mon chemin ga et la: 
Car ja piega je mis ton cueur en voye, C’est grant pitié qu’il convient que je soye 
De tout plaisir, ne sgay qui l’en osta= L’homme esgaré qui ne scet od il we, 58 

‘ (@, 230.) 


One day it chanced that in the gloomy grove 
Of sorrow, all alone my steps I bent; 
‘So met I there the mother queen of love, 
Who call’d me, asking whitherward I went. 
Fortune, quoth I, in exile hath me sent 
Within this wood long time to weep my woes: 
Well mayst thou name a wight so sorely shent, 
The wilder’d man that wots not where he goes. 


She smiled, and answer’d in her lowliness: 
Friend, if I knew why thou dost hither stray, 
Thee would I gladly help in thy distress, 

In the best manner that in sooth I may : 

For erst I put thy heart in pleasure’s way ; 
Nor aught I ken from whence thy grief arose. 
It irketh me to see thee here to-day, 

The wilder’d man that wots not where he goes. 


Alas, quoth J, my sovran lady dear, 
Thou knowst my hap: what need I tell it thee ? 
Death, that doth reave us of all treasures here, 
Hath taken her who was a joy to me, 
Who was my guide, and held my company, 
In whom J did my only hope repose, 
Long as she lived ; not fated then to be 
The wilder’d man that wots not where he goes. 


Tam a blind man now, fain to explore, 
With staff outstretch’d this way and that before, 
Feeling the path that none unto me shows. 
Great pity ’tis I must be evermore ; 
The wilder’d man that wots not where he goes. 


Le temps @ laissié son menteau Riviere, fontaine et ruisseau 
De vent de froidure et de pluye, Portent en livrée jolie, 
Et s’est vestu de broderye, Gouttes d’argent d’orfévrerie ; 
De soleil riant, cler et beau. Chascun s’abille de nouveau, 


Tl n’y a beste, ne oyseau, 
Qui en son jargon ne chante et crye; 


Le temps a laissié son menteau. 
(P. 257.) 


Le temps a Jaissé son menteau 


De vent, de froidure et de pluye- 
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Of wind and rain and icy chill, 
And dons a rich embroidery 
Of sun-light pour’d on lake and hill. 


No beast or bird in earth or sky 
Whose voice doth not with gladness thrill, 
For Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill. 


River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Bespangled o’er with livery gay 
Of silver droplets, wind their way: 
So all their new apparel vie ; 


The Time hath laid his mantle by. 


En regardant ces belles fleurs, 
Que le temps nouveau d’amours prie ; 
Chascune d’elle s’ajolie 
Et farde de plaisants couleurs. 


Quant embasmées sont d’odeurs, 
Qu’il n’est cueur qui ne rajeunie, 
En regardant les belles fleurs 
Que le temps nouveau d’amours prie. 


Les oyseaulx deviennent danseurs 
Dessus mainte branche fleurie, 
Et font joyeuse chanterie 
De contres, de chants et teneurs 
En regardant ces belles fleurs. 
(P. 258.) 


In blinking at the bonny flowers, 

When April them to love doth wooe, 
And all shine brighter in the bowers, 
And all are deck’d with colours new ; 


No heart there is but youth restores 
Amid their breath of balmy dew, 
In blinking at the bonny flowers, 
When April them to love doth wooe. 


The birds are dancing in their glee 
Upon the twigs mid blosmy showers ; 
There sing they loud in their chauntrie 
Counter and tenor merrily, 

In blinking at the bonny flowers. 


The life of Charles, Duke of Or- 
leans, might furnish the materials for 
a romance, or’ rather for several ro- 
mances. He was born on the 26th 
of May, 1391. His father, Louis 
Duke of Orleans, the second son of 
Charles V. was married in 1389 to 
Valentina, daughter of the Duke of 
Milan. After the death of Charles, 
France was distracted by factions. 
The minority of his son, Charles VI. 
made it necessary that a regency 
should be appointerl His four un- 
cles contended for this distinction. 
The King had not been long of age, 
when the frequent fits of lunacy, to 
which he was liable, again made 
him incapable of ruling except only 
at intervals... His brother Louis now 
put in his claim to a share in the go~ 
vernment, and in the disputes which 
ensued between him and two of the 
uncles, the Dukes of Berri and Bure 


gundy, Louis was assassinated by the 
orders of the latter in the Rue Bar- 
bette at Paris, on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, 1407. A formal and feigned re- 
conciliation took place at Chartres in 
a year or two after between the fa- 
milies of the murderer and the mur- 
dered ; but Valentina died of grief at 
seeing the death of her husband un- 
revenged. A tissue of odious in- 
triguesis entangled with these horrors. 
The Duke of Burgundy was supposed 
to be partly instigated by jealousy of 
his wife to the commission of his 
crime, for which there was the less 
excuse as that very wife was the fa- 
vourite of the King, as he himself was 
the paramour of the Queen, the in- 
famous Isabel. - ; 

At the age of sixteen, Charles of 
Orleans had married a daughter of 
this King and Queen, of the same 
name with her mother, and widow of 
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Richard IJ. of England. In three 
years after (1409) his consort died. 
Thus before the age of twenty, he 
found himself not only an orphan but 
awidower. A second marriage with 
Bonne, daughter of the Count of Ar- 
magnac, involved him in new troubles. 
The Count had put himself at the 
head of a faction opposed to the Duke 
of Burgundy, and from him called the 
Armagnacs. A short truce for a 
while suspended these differences ; 
till the Count de Saint Pol, who was 
governor of Paris, determined on 
driving out of the capital all those 
who were not in the interest of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and for that pur- 
pose united a band of 500 bravoes 
who were called the Cabochiens, from 
Caboche, a butcher, one of the prin- 
cipal amongst them. In an evil 
hour, either Charles of Orleans or his 
father-in-law sought assistance from 
the English.* The consequence of 
this ill-advised measure was the bat- 
tle of Agincourt, in which it so hap- 
pened that the Duke himself fell into 
the hands of the invaders; for the 
King of France had, in the mean- 
time, declared against the Duke of 
Burgundy, and Charles was. there- 
fore now fighting on the side of the 
King against those very enemies 
whom he had himself invited. In the 
field of Agincourt he was found lying 
amongst a heap of slain with some 
signs of life in him, by a valiant sol- 
dier of the name of Richard Waller, 
who brought him toHenry V. Waller 
being desired by that monarch to take 
charge of his prisoner, on their re- 
turn to England, confined him in his 
own mansion at Groombridge, near 
Tunbridge, in Kent. This misfortune 
did not come alone, for at the same 
time he lost his second wife, Bonne 
of Armagnac. How long he remain- 
ed in Waller’s custody is not known; 
but he had time enough to rebuild the 
house that was assigned for his ha- 
bitation. His piety also led him to 
contribute to the repairs of the neigh- 
bouring church of Speldhurst, over 
the porch of which we are told by 
the historians of the county that the 
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arms of the Duke carved in stone are 
still to be seen.t From John, the 
second son of this Richard Waller, 
were descended the Wallers of Be- 
consfield, of whom I conclude the 
poet Edmund to have been one. 

Before the eighth year of Henry VI. 
as Hasted, in his History of Kent 
informs us, the Duke had been com- 
mitted to other custody ; for it was 
that year enacted in Parliament that 
the Duke of Orleans, the King’s 
cousin, then in the keeping of Sir 
Thomas Chamberworth, Knight, 
should be delivered to Sir John 
Cornwall, Knight, to be by him 
safely kept. There is even some doubt 
as to the time which his captivity in 
this country lasted; but the best ac- 
counts, I think, make it twenty-five 
years in all. During this time he 
acquired such a taste for our language 
as to compose some verses init. The 
Abbé Sallier mentions his having 
written only two short pieces in En- 
glish; but in the manuscript of his 
poems in the British Museum I have 
found three. They are as follows. 
I give them not as being particularly 
good, but because any verses written 
in our language by a foreigner at so 
early a time, that is, very soon after 
the death of Chaucer, may be regard- 
ed as a curiosity. 


Go forth, my hert, with my lady : 
Loke that ye spar no bysines 

To serve her with such lolyness, 
That ye gette her oftyme prively 
That she kepe truly her promes. 
Go forth, &c. : 


I must, as a helis body, 

Abyde alone in hevynes 5 

And ye shal dwell with your mastris 
In plaisaunce glad and mery. 

Go forth, &c. 


By helis body, 1 suppose is meant 
one deprived of health or happiness. 
The word occurs in Chaucer, but 
with a difference in the spelling and 
quantity. 

A wight in torment and in drede 
And healelesse. 


Troilus and Crescide, 
Book v- fol. 180, Ed. 1602. 


* In the paper by the Abbé Sallier, inserted in the Memoires de l’Academie des In- 


‘scriptions, tom. xv. p- 795, are some curious particulars of an embassy by Jacques le 
Grant into England, sent by the Orleans or Armagnac party. 
. ++ See Harris’s History of Kent, vol. i. p. 292, and Hasted’s History of Kent, vol. i. 
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My hertly love is in your governas, 
And ever shal whill that I live may. 

TI pray to God I may see that day 
That ye be knyt with trouthful alyans. 
Ye shal not fynd feyning or variaunce 
As in my part; that wyl I truly say. 
My hertly, &c. 


Bewere, my trewe innocent hert, 

How ye hold with her aliauns, 

That somtym with word of plesiins 

Resceyved you under covert. 

‘Thynke how the stroke of love comsmert* 

Without warnyng or defliauns, 

Bewere my, &c. 

And ye shall pryvely + or appert 

See her by me in loves dauns, 

With her faire femenyn contenauns 

Ye shall never fro her astert.£ 
. Bewere my, &c, 

From these strains, it would ap- 
pear as if the young widower had 
been smitten by some English lady, 
during his long abode amongst us. 
Soon after his release, he married 
Mary, Princess of Cleves, by whom 
he had one son, Louis XII. of France, 
and two daughters, Mary, the wife of 
Jean de Foix Vicomte de Narbonne, 
and Joan, Abbess of Fontevrault. 
He had another daughter by his first 
wife, who was also named Joan, and 
was married to the Duke of Alencon. 
Among those who most joyfully wel- 
comed his return to -his native coun- 
try, was his illegitimate brother, 


* Query, for can smart, or comes smart, 
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John, the brave Count of Dunois, by 
whom the English were expelled from 
Normandy. : r 
On the death of Filippo Maria 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, (in 1447) 
Charles made an ineffectual attempt 
to recover that inheritance in right of 
his mother, who was sister to the 
Duke. i 
At the accession of Louis XI. to 
the crown of France, he was so mor- 
tified by the dissimulation of that 
monarch, that he retired in disgust 
from the court. He died on the first 
of January, 1466, in his 75th year. © 
Besides his poems, and the speech 
delivered in favour of the Duke of 
Alencon, there are remaining some of 
his letters, addressed to the “* good 
cities” of France, or to the king. 
They are dated from Gergeau sur 
Loire, July 14, 1411, and are thus 
described by Juvenal des Ursins, 
who refers to them in the History of 
Charles VI. << Lettres longues et 
assez prolixes, et faites en bel et 
doux langage.” § ~ 
The writer of a memoir, prefixed 
to his poems, adds that his tomb, 
which was in a chapel of the Celes- 
tines, at Paris, has escaped the ra- 
vages of time and of the revolution, 
and is to be found in the depository 
of French monuments, in the Rue des 
Petits Augustins. 


++ Prive and apert is in Chaucer, Cant. T. 6696. In private and in public. Tyrwhitt’s 


Glossary. 


{ Astert. 


Chaucer Cant. T. 1597, 6550. 


To escape, Tyrwhitt’s Glossary. 


§ See the paper by the Abbé Sallier. Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, t. xvii. 
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THE DOOMED MAN. 


Tue only passenger besides my- 
self on board the Susannah, was a 
Miss Maria B , of Port Glas- 
gow, who, on the recent loss of her 
only parent, was going out to her 
sister, the wife of a wealthy planter, 
in Barbadoes. She was a good look- 
ing girl, and enjoyed a great flow of 
animal spirits; which made her at 
times very amusing; but, having 
been much spoiled with over in- 
dulgence, she was somewhat pettish 
and self-willed. Captain Gilkison, 
(the master of the vessel,) was a 
quiet, unobtrusive man, mild in his 
manners and address, with a singu- 


larly melancholy expression of coun- 
tenance altogether unusual in a 
sailor : he seemed to have been much 
in foreign countries, and was the 
best informed and most intelligent 
seaman I eyer happened to meet 
with in the merchant service. To 
the monotony and confinement of a 
voyage every thing affords an a- 
greeable diversity. Miss B———, 
whose musical attainments were of a 
very superior order, sang charmingly, 
and accompanied herself on the 
guitar with great taste and sweet~- 
ness. The captain also played the 
flute with more skill than is the wont 
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of nautical people in general, so that 
with these resources, and the aid of 
books and conversation, we made 
the time pass pleasantly away, when 
the weather would not admit of our 
being on deck. 

On the eighteenth day after our 
ship had left the tail of the bank, and 
had got into the warmer latitudes, 
it came to blow pretty fresh at nine 
PM. with a long stretch of a swell 
from the SW.—I had gone to bed, 
and had fallen into a sound sleep, 
when I was awakened about mid- 
night with the noise of feet traversing 
the deck, the violent beating with a 
handspike at the steerage hatchway, 
and the rough voice of the boat- 
swain turning out the middle watch 
with, “ All hands ho! tumble up, 
tumble up, ye lubbers!” I imme- 
diately sprang out of bed, hurried on 
my clothes, and made the best of my 
way up the companion-ladder, know- 
ing there was something more than 
usual to do when the whole crew 
were called up at once. A good deal 
of bustle prevailed on deck. It had 
turned out what sailors call a coarse, 
dirty night, blowing very hard, and 
dark and dismal all round, except 
when a flash of lightning shewed us 
the billows boiling and tumbling a- 
bout us. The ship was labouring 
liard im a heavy sea-way, sending 
bows in over head and ears, and 
washing the forecastle at every pitch. 
The captain was standing a-breast 
of the binnacle, and through a speak- 
ing trumpet was issuing his orders to 
take canvas off the foremast and 
ease the vessel by the head. 1 walked 
up to his side, and observed by the 
binnacle-light that his countenance 
was much agitated. Aware of the 
dislike seamen have, in cases of peril, 
to be interrogated and obstructed in 
their movements by passengers, I 
passed without accosting him; and, 
to be as much as possible out of the 
men’s way, retreated to the hen- 
coops at the stern, and, with con- 
siderable anxiety, observed his mo- 
tions. More than half an hour 
elapsed, but still he kept his station ; 
occasionally walking a few paces to 
and fro, then examining the compass, 
to give directions to the man at the 
wheel, and now and then throwing a 
glance over the lee-quarter. A shrill, 
whistling sound through the rigging 
—the clattering of blocks and slack-~ 
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ened ropes—the creaking at the 
doubling of the masts, and the yards 
at the slings, now warned us that 
another squall was coming. 

The captain hastily stepped to the 
Jight and examined his time-piece ; I 
glanced my eyes over it also, and 
could distinguish that the hands 
pointed to one o'clock. I saw his 
lips slightly quiver, and heard him 
mutter as he put it up— The hour 
is come now!” I felt a chillness strike 
to my heart at these words—-I 
thought our last hour was come— 
that the captain, conscious of the 
vessel’s inability to hold together 
through the squall, had given us ‘up 
for lost. I’ fancied even that the 
violence of the ship’s motion had in-' 
creased fearfully. My heart beat 
with a convulsive fluttering, as if I 
was in the act of flying, each time 
the vessel, left by an exhausted wave, 
paused—rose straining and quiver- 
ing on the ridge of the succeeding 
one, and again with the rapidity of 
an arrow made a tremendous ‘plunge 
into the hollow beneath. I tried to 
rush forward and learn the worst at 
once, but my limbs refused to do 
their office. I endeavoured to make 
myself heard, but my voice had for- 
saken me, and my tongue clave to 
the roof of my mouth. J could not 
have moved had we been going to 
the bottom, and my only chance of 
escape lying in my own exertions. 
The squall had now reached us in all 
its wrath, and was hurrying us on 
with inconceivable velocity, when a 
flash of lightning, or rather.a succes 
sion of flashes, like a sheet of fire, 
Ulumined the whole waste of waters 
around us. The captain was now 
standing within a few feet of me by 
the gallery-railings, gazing intently 
to leeward; when all at once he 
clasped his hands forcibly together, 
and with a groan of despair, and in 
a suppressed voice of agony, ex- 
claimed, “© My God! there he is 
again for the last time!” He re- 
mained a few seconds, as if regarding 
something possessed of horrible in- 
terest, then struck his open palms 
over his eyes, and wildly rushed 
down the companion-way. In vain 
I had followed the direction of his 
look, nothing met my sight but long 
lines of white waves, pursuing us 
with their deafening roar, and threat- 
ening every instant to break on 
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board and engulph the vessel.— 
Having got the better of my own 
fears, I waited for some time in ex- 

ectation of his re-appearance, try- 
ing to conjecture the cause of such 
strange conduct, till, at length, una- 
ble to endure longer suspense, I got 
a lantern lighted at the binnacle, and. 
descended to the cabin. I found him 
on the after-lockers, with his face 
hidden in his hands: he raised it 
at my entrance, and I saw it was ex~ 
ceedingly wan, and that a slight 
shivering ran through his frame. 
«< In the name of heaven, captain,” 
said I, “ what is the matter ‘that 
you shake so, are you taken sud- 
denly ill?” « Thank you, thank you, 
Sir,” he answered, “ I am well—in 
perfect health—but I have a feeling 
here,” and he pressed his hand to 
his heart, “ which you cannot un- 
derstand, and the cause of which you 
would only laugh at, were I to tell it 
you.” “f do not think I should,” 
returned I: “ this is no time for mer- 
riment ; if the ship is in hazard, our 
danger is mutual, and I see nothing 
laughable in the idea of our going to 
the bottom.” ‘ No,” he replied, 
«¢ you mistake me, there is no fear of 
that, and if there were a risk, our 
danger is not mutual. The gale will 
now take off, and as far as timber 
and iron goes we have as staunch a 
sea-boat under us as ever stemmed 
salt-water; she will make better 
weather in a gale of wind than any 
seventy-four in the navy ; she is well 
found above and below, and my 
crew are every one of them as true 
bred seamen as ever rove reef points 
through grimits. We are as safe as 
hearts of oak, in every sense of the 
phrase, can make us. No, Sir, that 
is not what troubles me. I now know 
but too well that I am a doomed 
man—I feel that my fate is sealed, 
and it is that fearful certainty which, 
with a weight like our best bower- 
anchor, presses on my soul, para- 
lizes all my faculties, and renders 
existence a curse instead of a bless- 
ing. I see that you think me raving 
under the influence of a distempered 
imagination. At one period of my 
life I was as incredulous as you, but 
woeful experience has since taught 
me otherwise. I will explain myself 
more at large ; but I must now go 
on deck till these squalls blow over, 
for nothing encourages seamen so 
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much as seeing their commander vi= 
gilant in his duty ; besides, were I 
known to be a doomed, man, not a 
single hand would trust himself in 
the ship with._me. I must, there- 
fore, beware of giving them further 
cause to conjecture the reason of my 
abrupt retreat.” 

So saying, he left me: and, finding 
all desire for sleep completely ba- 
nished, I sat ruminating on the per- 
versity of human nature—on the va= 
rious means man falls on to embitter 
the brief tenure of his life, bringing 
imaginary evils and miseries in aid 
of abcae which we all too truly ex- 
perience as the concomitants of our 
existence. . 

After a while the captain came be- 
low again; the gale had abated, and 
there was no immediate necessity for. 
his remaining on deck. And now, 
Sir,” said he, “ if you feel no incli-: 
nation for bed, and are willing to 
lend me your attention, I will recount: 
a few of the leading incidents of my. 
life, which will show you thata ma- 
riner’s superstition has nought to do. 
with the affair: ” 


I was sent to sea at an early age,» 
and bound cabin-boy to a barque 
belonging to S——, a small sea~ 
port village in Ayrshire. I had for 
my fellow-apprentice a boy nearly of 
my own age, and my most intimate 
companion, called George Cuthbert-— 
son. Ourparents were next doorneigh- 
bours, and in habits of great friend- 
ship. We had been at school toge- 
ther—shared in the same amuse- 
ments—had fought each others bat- 
tles—and now felt happy that we 
were to acquire our nautical know- 
ledge unseparated. We served our 
time faithfully; and when it expired, 
made several voyages to different 
ports of America and the West-In- 
dies. I was shortly afterwards made 
mate of the vessel, and. we were on 
our passage to Smyma, when we 
were captured by a French privateer 
off the Land’s end, and carried into 
Port Louis. Unfortunately for us, 
this happened at the period when 
Buonaparte permitted no exchange 
of prisoners between the two nations: 
we were, therefore, marched far into 
the interior along with several ships’ 
companies, and confined in the fort- 
ress of Breal. I will not take up your 
attention by a recital of the hardships. 
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we endured during the five years of 
our imprisonment. Our treatment 
was more like that of brutes than 
of one Christian nation towards an- 
other; but Cuthbertson and I wea- 
thered through it, and that was more 
than Eunidiets of our fellow-captives 
did. Twice we made our escape, 
but were recaptured both times, 
treated with additional rigour, and 
threatened with instant death if we 
made the attempt again. Neverthe- 
less, we tried it once more, with the 
resolution either to regain our free- 
dom or perish. After months of cau- 
tious and unremitting labour, we 
succeeded in undermining the corner 
of our stone floor, and bored a pas- 
sage through the wall at the bottom 
of the building. This outlet took us 
clear of the centinels, but still we 
had a descent of more than twenty 
feet over the face of the rock to over- 
come. ‘There were eleven of us con- 
fined in the same dungeon, and most 
art of these were our own crew. 
e set all hands to work; soon cut 
up our blankets into stripes, and 
formed a sort of rope by which we 
were to lower ourselves down. We all 
Janded safe except our captain, who 
was a heavy man, and on that ac- 
count agreed to be the last; he was 
not so fortunate. He had hardly de- 
scended half way, when his weight 
proved too great for the frail tack- 
ling; it broke, and he was precipitat- 
ed to the bottom. No time was now 
to be lost—the noise of his fall would 
probably alarm the soldier on duty, 
and the guard would be down on us 
in the turning of a capstan-bar. We 
all, therefore, separated ; each tak- 
ing a different course, the better to 
elude pursuit, and every one shifting 
for himself the best way he could. 
George and I were just darting off, 
when the faint voice of Green the 
captain arrested our steps. ‘ Jack,” 
said he, “and you Cuthbertson, will 
ye both sheer off like land-lubbers, 
and leave your old master and towns- 
man aground here without ever lend- 
ing a-hand to tow him off a lce- 
shore?” We were not proof against 
this appeal. Both of us esteemed 
him ; and though we were in a man- 
ner givin ay our only chance for es- 
cape, we had not thehearttoleavehim 
to die, without contributing what we 
could to his assistance. We tried to 
raise him on his feet, but in vain—he 
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had broken his right leg below the 
knee, and could not move a step. 
What was now to be done ?—every 
moment was precious—there was 
nothing for it but to get him on my 
back, which we did, and I fled as 
fast as the weight of my burden 
would allow me. Taking spell and 
spell about, we travelled till day- 
breaking warned us to seek some 
place of concealment. We accord- 
ingly lay down in the middle of a 
large turnip field, and covered our- 
selves with the leaves as much as 
possible. When twilight came on, 
we again took up our charge, march- 
ed all night, and in the morning, 
found ourselves in a lonely little dell, 
over arched withtrees and bushes, and 
with a small stream of water flowing 
through the midst. 

I now found that our poor Cap- 
tain had not much longer to endure 
his sufferings—his limb had swelled 
to a fearful size, with the bone pro- 
truding several inches ; it was pro- 
digiously inflamed, and mortifica- 
tion had already taken place. “God 
bless you both, my good lads!” he 
murmured, as we laid him in a sort 
of recess under the bank, “ God in 
heaven bless you! you have acted 
the part of sons towards me, and 
what I would have done by you had 
you been stranded in a strange land. 
I feel that my last yarn’s spun out, 
and my glass run down—only I 
should have liked better to have been 
laid under hatches in my own coun- 
try, and along-side of my own kith 
and kin. But there’s no help for it! 
The old hull must break up some- 
where, and it’s all one whether she 
lies stranded ashore, or founders un- 
der the deep-sea waves. Tell them 
all about my mishap at home, if ever 
you reach it; and bid Will be kind 
to his poor mother and the little ones 
—and now give me a drop of that 
pure water to quench my burning 
thirst—fare ye well once more, and 
the blessing of heaven go with you!” 
He died in the course of the after- 
noon; in the evening we dug his 

rave by the margin of the stream— 
jaid him in—and departed on our 
way. We travelled eight nights in 
the same manner, avoiding every ha- 
bitation, and living on such wild ber- 
ries and field roots as we could ga- 
ther, till the ninth, when we reached 
St. Malo just as day was beginning 
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todawn. We proceeded directly for 
the harbour, where seeing a fishing- 
boat lying afloat with her nets on 
board, we jumped in—sang a French 
sea-song to deceive the sentinel 
while we pulled past the batteries 
—trimmed our sails to the wind, and 
stood out to sea. 

Our good fortune still accompanied 
us ; the wind held fair, and the next 
day we were picked up by the Hun- 
tingdon West Indiaman, bound for 
Sayannah-la-mer; the Captain of 
which purchased our boat, and glad- 
ly received us on board. 

On, our arrival at port, we found 
the bloody flux raging with such 
violence, that, during the time we 
were discharging the vessel, we bu- 
ried the mate and two thirds of our 
crew. Upon this the Captain offer- 
ed me the berth, with orders to carry 
the ship round to Mondego-bay, and 
take in the produce of two estates there 
belonging to the owners. Cuthbert- 
son had also got charge of a schooner 
.or Clyde, which had Jost her master; 

nd he accompanied me round, as.she 

‘as lying there too. ‘The evening 

revious to his sailing, he came on 
soard the Huntingdon, that we might 
pend one night together before we 
separated. It was one of the love- 
liest evenings I ever beheld. The 
sun had set behind the Blue Moun- 
tains, but the reflection of his parting 
rays still tinged with purple and 
gold the edges of the few light clouds 
which floated round their summit. 
A gentle land-breeze had sprung up, 
insufficient to ripple the smooth 
surface of the water, but capable of 
diffusing arefreshing coolnessthrough 
our frames, wearied and exhausted 
‘by the day’s labour. . All our hands 
were ashore at one of the plantations, 
for the ship was anchored up a nar- 
row. creek ; and the balmy fragrance 
of plants and flowers uniting with the 
solitude of the scene, shed a sooth- 
ing influence over us. Insensibly I 
fell.into a train of melancholy musing. 
My mind wandered to the home I 
had been-so long absent from. The 
dear friends I had left there—were 
they stilliin existence, and did they 
recal thoughts of their wandering 
sailor? We talked over our early 
days—of our scattered school-fellows 
—of our boyish adventures—of our 
more recent perils—and now of our 
parting. 
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«J wish I could persuade you, 
Jack,” said my companion, “ to give 
up your birth here, and go home with 
me. One of your late crew told me 
that this ship would never see Old 
England again, for all the rats had 
forsaken her; and you know as well 
as any of us, that it is a sure si 
the ending of the vessel is not 
distant when they leave her.” “ Well, 
let them go,” returned I, “ and a 
fair wind to.their tails! I eare not 
though I never see a whisker of them 
again, we shall get the more beef and 
biscuit for ourselves in that case. I 
know it’s a common superstition 
among seamen, but do you think I 
am such a swab as to believe that a 
parcel of vermin can foretell a ves- 
sel’s fate? No, no, I have engaged 
to go the voyage, and, if that’s all, V’ll 
«Aye, but hearken to me,” inter= 
rupted he, “ that’s not all” Many 
years ago, this ship left Nata, in the 
bay of Panama, with a quantity of 
specie for the merchants in London, 
They had not been long at sea when 
the mate and crew agreed to kill the 
captain, share the money, and turn 
pirates. He was accordingly at- 
tacked when he came on deck, but 
being a stout man he resisted, until, 
weakened by loss of blood, he: re- 
treated to the bows, where he was 
overpowered, murdered, and thrown 
overboard. ‘The villains kept these 
seas in terror for some time ; but at 
last, decoyed by a disguised sloop of 
war, which they mistook for a mer= 
chantman, they were captured, and 
the mate and five men run up to the 
fore-yard arm. Ever since that, the 
captain’s ghost haunts the vessel, but 
is never seen except to foretell some 
disaster, either to the ship or crew. 
The sailor who told me saw him 
that night we arrived at Savannah ; 
and has not the prediction been ful- 
filled in the death of our men?” 1 
could not forbear laughing at the 
conclusion of this story, to his great 
annoyance, for he gave implicit cre- 
dit to such tales. I declared my 
total, unbelief of supernatural ap- 
pearances, and tried to argue him 
out of his faith in them, but to no 
purpose ; he remained firm and fast. 
We had much discussion on the sub- 
ject, by which neither of us was 
conyinced; so, getting fairly:tired of 
the topic, I proposed taking supper 
aud- turning in. I do net know how 
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long I had slept, when I was roused 
by Cuthbertson shaking me violently, 
and ‘exclaiming, “Rise, Jack, for 
God sake, rise, I have seen him!” 
IT immediately started up; ‘Seen 
what,” inquired I, “ what have you 
seen?” but the poor fellow was in 
no condition to reply—he had become 
insensible. I lifted him up, and 
carried him on deck, where, by the 
application of a little water, he soon 
recovered. 

«« After turning in,” said he, “ I 
lay thinking on what we had been 
conversing about, till I worked my- 
self up to such a state that I could 
not fall asleep. I tried repeatedly to 
banish it from my mind, but in spite 
of all my efforts to get rid of it, it 
still recurred. After tossing about 
for some hours, I got so heated that 
I could lie no longer, so I thought I 
would rise, and take a turn fore and 
aft to cool myself, and see how the 
night looked. The moon was dim 
and hazy, and her light much ob- 
scured by clouds driving with great 
swiftness across her surface. The 
wind was all a-peak—for the fly of 
the vane at the mast-head was mo- 
tionless and drooping. Not a leaf 
rustled on the trees; and 1 almost 
fancied I heard the rushing of the 
clouds as they hurried over my head. 
I never felt myself so impressed with 
the awful stillness of nature. I 
walked a good while to and fro, and 
then stopt and leaned over the bul- 
warks at the waist to watch the pro- 
gress of the carries, wondering why 
they flew so rapidly above, when it 
was such a dead calm below. While 
thus engaged I chanced to turn my 
head, and thought I saw something 
white standing behind me. I start- 
ed, and rubbed my eyes to ascertain 
if I saw distinctly, for I had walked 
the length of the deck only a few 
minutes before, and knew that our 
men had not yet returned. The 
story of the captain haunting the 
vessel now flashed across my mind, 
and the idea that I stood in the pre- 
sence of an unearthly being created 
a feeling I cannot describe—my heart 
leaped to my mouth at the conviction, 
and a cold shivering thrilled through 
my body. I tried to shut out the 
vision, but my eyes were fascinated 
by some spell against which I had 
no power of resistance. As I con- 
tinued to gaze it gradually became 
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brighter and more defined, until I. 
distinguished a human face, wan 
and ghastly—its eyes, lustreless and 
fixed, as those in the sockets of a 
dead man; and gore streaming from 
a wound oyer its temple. I shud- 
dered with horror at the sight, my 
knees bent beneath me, and I was 
on the point of sinking down, when, 
rallying all my fortitude, with an 
effort of desperation 1 threw myself 
forward and attempted to seize it— 
but nothing met my grasp. Panting 
and breathless, a cold perspiration 
bursting through every pore, and 
with a feeling as if the scalp of my 
head was shrinking to nothing, I 
stopt and again looked on it. It 
stood without motion with its dull and 
lifeless eyes still riveted upon me. I 
could endure their gaze no longer—I 
felt my brain maddening with terror: 
driven to frenzy, I again darted for- 
ward, and tried to grapple with it; 
but without any sensible motion it 
receded as I advanced, and, the 
moon suddenly becoming obscure, it 
vanished from my sight on the fore- 
castle. A faintness came over me— 
I thought the ship whirling round— 
I staggered to the companion, but 
how I got down to the cabin I know 
not.” He ceased, and the agitation 
of his frame showed how deeply he 
was impressed with the reality of the 
apparition. I again ridiculed the 
notion of its having been a spirit, but 
rather some phantasy of the» brain 
—a form conjured up by the force of 
an over-wrought imagination; and, 
perhaps, a particular reflection of 
moonlight might perfect the delusion: 
and I ended by swearing I would not 
trust the evidence of my senses, al- 
though my father should rise from 
the grave and present himself before 
me. Well, Jack,” he returned, 
«Vl argue the matter no more. I 
don’t pretend to guess at the purport 
of its visit—no trifle would occa~ 
sion its becoming visible to human 
eyes; but this I know, that all the 
powers on earth cannot shake my 
conviction of its reality, or prove it 
a mere delusion of sight. We are 
now about to part, faniocs for ever; 
and if so, and I am permitted, I 
promise to be thrice visible to you 
before: your death, if you are left in 
this world behind me.” I laughed, 
and swore I should be glad to see 
him—that J should deem myself se- 
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cure till the last visit; and moreover, 
that I did not value all the rats and 
ghosts on earth a rotten rope-yarn. 
Here we ended. The boats came off 
with our men, we all went to help 
the schooner into the bay, bade him 
farewell as he got under-way, and 
returned to our ship. 

A few weeks afterwards we load- 
ed, and left Savannah ; and falling in 
with a Halifax brig, we were in- 
formed that war had been declared 
against the United States, whose pri- 
vateers were swarming in all direc~ 
tions. One morning at day break 
we discovereda small cutter to wind- 
ward; she was on the contrary tack, 
but in place of holding on her straight 
course, she kept yawing, and sheer- 
ing, and gradually bearing down on 
us under English colours, and her 
foresail unset. Our men pronounced 
her to be American built, and seem- 
ingly a Charleston pilot-boat; but 
the Captain, on the contrary, thought 
her one of the mail-carriers which 
ply between the islands, and shorten- 
ed sail to send a boat on board to 
get the news. The jolly-boat was 
therefore prepared; but by way of 
precaution we cast loose our guns 
and prepared for engaging. As 
she neared us we could see but few 

. men on board, which, with their 
manner of manceuvring, gave her 
such a suspicious appearance, that I 
proposed to fire a gun and bring her 
to: for at arm’s length I knew our 
heavy metal was capable of blowing 
her out of the water ; but if she got 
under our guns she might easily carry 
us by boarding. The Captain still 
hesitated, and desired me to have 
patience, but he had scarcely pro- 
nounced the words when a gust of 
wind blew aside the corner of the 
foresail, and disclosed the muzzle of 
a long swivel pointing out. ‘There 
was no room for hesitation now—so 
} seized a trumpet, and desired them 
to haul their wind, or else we would 
fire into them. “ Fire, and be 
damned,” was the reply. 

. The sail was cast off, and the con= 
tents of the swivel, with a shower of 
smallarms, poured on us. We re- 
turned the broadside ; but it was now 
too late to do any service, for she was 
so close, and so much under us, that 
our shot went clean over them. We 
had not time to exchange another, 
ere she was laid athwart our bows, 
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and boarding us by the bowsprit. I 
now left the gun I had been work-= 
ing, and called out for our men to 
stand fast; but instead of obeying, 


they ran below for safety, with the 


Captain at their head, leaving me 
alone on deck, and the colours fly= 
ing. -I saw there was nothing more 
to be done, so throwing away my 
cutlass, I was following their ex- 
ample, and -had my back to the com-= 
panion in theact of descending, when I 
was surrounded, and ordered to stand. 
I cried out, that surely they wouldn’t 
kill an unarmed man. “Then, why 
don’t you haul down your colours ?” 
replied one of the fellows, and fired 
his pistol right in my face. I gave 
my head a sudden jerk to one side, 
by which means the ball only grazed 
my teeth and went through} my 
cheek, while both eyes were scorch- 
ed and driven full of powder from 
the closeness of the discharge. I 
was knocked over, and fairly thought 
I was shot through the head ; but in 
alittle time I recovered, and finding 
the blood flowing from my mouth and 
cheek, I groped my way down the 
ladder, where, getting hold of a sail, 
I scraped off. some tow, thrust it 
into the wound, and bound it round 
with a handkerchief. I next ex- 
tended my search for my chest, out 
of which I took all my money, hid it 
about me, and Jay down in my bed. | 

I remained undisturbed foran hour, 
brooding over the disasters such a 
short time had brought about, when 
I heard some one enter the cabm, 
and recognized the voice of the Cap- 
tain. ‘“ We have run ourselves into 
a fine mess, Gilkison,” said he; ‘* in= 
stead of our captors being Americans, 
I mistake much if they don’t turn 
out a set of sea-sharks. They have 
been overhauling my papers above, 
and swear that there is money on 
board, and they threaten to make us 
walk the plank if it’s not instantly de- 
livered up. God only knows what E 
am to do! I brought out some gold 
privately on account of my owners, 
which I left at Savannah, but, like a 
cursed idiot, neglected to burn my pri- 
vate instructions. They havelosttwo. 
men by our fire, and that‘makes them 
like so many devils, which, upon my 
soul, I believe they are, for I never 
saw such a set of cut-throat looking” 
villains of all colours between the 
gunnels of -a vessel.” ** You may 
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thank yourself for the loss of your 
ship,” returned I ; “ but 1 can guess, 
if she had’nt been fully covered she 
would’nt have been givenup so easily. 
However, you know your own course 
best—as for me, T am done for al- 
ready ; and it’s all one whether I’m 
hove overboard a few hours svoner 
or later.” We were here cut short 
by arough voice ordering us on deck. 
Knowing there was no use in refus- 
ing, I rose, groped my way up, and 
stood holding by the companion- 
door. 

“ Well, my lads,” said the same 
person whom I supposed to be the 
Captain of the pirates, “ have you 
agreed to find the Spanish for us, or 
must we knock about for it our- 
selves?” © I told you before,” re- 
plied the Captain, “‘ that there was 
no gold on board, we left it—” “None 
‘of your infernal lies!” interrupted the 
other; “do not your own papers 
tell us to the contrary, and do you 
take us for such cursed fools, as to be 
gulled, like a parcel of land swabs, 
with a long-spun yarn? No, no, the 


_ devil a skulking I'll allow of in this 


ship!—It does'nt signify arguing the 
flash of a flint,—overhaul your secret 
stowing holes and bowse out the dust, 
or, by ——, I'll make you walk the 
plank in the turning of an hour- 
glass.” “I know I am completely 
in your power,” returned the Cap- 
tain, “to do with me as you will ; 
but again I declare my utter inabili- 
ty to comply with your demands, 
since, to my knowledge, there is no 
gold on board; but I am willing to 
give you a bill to any reasonable a- 
mount on the house in Savannah, for 
the ransom of the ship and cargo.” 
<« And how the hell is it to be paid?” 
rejoined the pirate; “ do you think 
we'll let you go ashore to send a 
cruiser onus? or land and be kid- 
napped ourselves? Never think of 
that!—The devil aransom you would 
offer to pay if there was nothing in 
her; so, once for all, either bear a 
hand and turn out the clink, or take 
yourself over the side. What! 
you won't start then? we'll soon try 
that—haJlo! Martinique, run out 
that plank thereover the lee-gunnel, 
and balance it fair.” The command 
was speedily executed, and the Cap- 
tain was again desired to go forward, 
but instead of so doing the poor man 
‘supplicated the more earnestly for 
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his life. But he appealed to wretches 
devoid of feeling. Some of the pirates 
then laid hold of him to drag him 
to the plank. A trampling of feet 
ensued—a struggling and shuffling 
along the deck as if ike was violently 
forced on, while he strove, with all 
the strength of desperation to retard 
the fulfilment of his doom ; all the 
time praying for his life in a voice of 
agony I shall never forget. <“ St 
the cowardly fellow’s muzzle wi 
the end of that marlin-spike, and be- 
lay his jaw!” roared out the com- 
mander,--“‘ sink me but you are a par 
cel of useless, good-for-nothing ne- 
gers, without the pith of a louse, to 
let him hold on by those mainshrouds 
so long!—By I believe he'll 
master every soul of ye—take him 
over the fingers with a cutlass, and 
make him let go that clutch of his— 
that’s it—there now, run him out on 
the plank—that’s sea—away with 
him!” 

A heavy splash in the water told 
me that the unhappy man was indeed 
overboard. One long and piereing 
shriek, uttered as the stern of the 
vessel passed him when he rose to 
the surface, thrilled through every 
nerve of my heart. The ship was 
going fast through the water—his 
cries waxed fainter and fainter on the 
breeze—and at length ceased alto- 
gether. 

Knowing it to be my turn next, 
I braced up my heart as well as I 
could, and prepared for my fate. 

« Well, my young spark,” said the 
pirate, addressing me, “ what say 
you to it? are you going to be rea- 
sonable, and give up the gold; or 
are you ready to take a trip to Davy 
Jones’s locker in the wake of your 
Captain? You sce there is no use 
in shamming here.” | “‘ You forget,” 
said another voice, ‘ that he didn’t 
see the fun at all. I doused his 
glims with the flash of my cracker, 
when I thought I had sent the slugs 
through his lubberly brains. I can 
do that yet !—But in the mean time, 
since I’ve darkened his daylights, it 
is but fair I set them to rights 
again. Hand here’ that cutlass of 
yours, Martinique, and I'll give 
him a touch of it over the lids; I’ll be 
bound I’}] soon let in the light, and 
doctor him to his heart’s content.” 
With a shudder, I stood expecting 
to feel the sharp edge of the weapon 
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drawn across my eyes, when their 
Captain interfered.. “ Avast a bit, 
Derrick! let the poor devil’s blinkers 
alone while he tells us where the 
shiners are to be got.” I now relat- 
ed the circumstance of my having 
been picked up at sea; that I had 
been made mate im Savannah, and 
could know nothing about the gold. 
I tried to convince them that only a 
madman would risk his life to secrete 
property from which he could reap 
no benefit. But I might have saved 
my pains; I was no more believed 
than the Captain had been. < It’s all 
a fair-weather story,” said the pirate, 
all blarney—but it won't go down! 
T see we are to get nothing by listen- 
ing to your palavers: Walking the 
plank’s a d d deal too good— 
we'll have to go on another tack with 
you, my spanker, to bring you by the 
wind. Here, Cuba, and you, Juan, 
east a single hitch round his head 
with that line, make one end fast 
to the mast, and heave the other tight 
with the capstan; we'll soon give 
him a close-fitting cap to make a 
clear breast in!” The negroes ac- 
cordingly approached and laid hands 
on me to lead me forward, when just 
at that critical juncture, the man at 
the mast-head sang out, ‘* A sail to 
leeward!” I was released and or- 
dered below again, the crew were 
dispersed to rig out the studding- 
sails and clear for action, and in a 
short time 1 felt from the motion of 
the ship that she was flying under a 
press of canvas. 

In a state of no small anxiety, 
hoping that the chase might prove a 
‘cruizer, I waited for hours, listen- 
ing to every thing that could indi- 
‘cate what was going on. The bus- 
tle above had subsided, from which 
1 inferred that the men were at their 
quarters ; and I heard nothing but 
the steps of their commander as he 
paced fore and aft, conning to the 
steersman. At length a bow-chaser 
was fired: after a brief interval it 
was again repeated, and quickly an- 
swered with three cheers and a 
broadside. How my heart beat with 
joy at the sound! All was now bus- 
tle and confusion. Broadside after 
broadside was exchanged with fatal 
effect among the pirates; the close- 
ness and precision of whose fire by 
no means equalled that of their ad- 
versaries.. But to me the groans of 
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their wounded was delightful music; 
and the crush of the balls, as they 
tore through the side of the vessel, 
filled me with ecstasy. The con- 
flict continued with unabated fury ; 
for the pirates, aware of their fate if 
taken, fought with all: the desperate 
resolution of men reckless of death, 
till, receiving a tremendous broad- 
side that made the ship almost 
heel gunnel-in, a terrible crash took 
place above, and the cheering of 
her opponent made me suppose 
that one of our masts was . care 
ried away. Our firing now “be- 
came slack, and soon ceased altoge~ 
ther. Still; however, the uproar con- 
tinued on deck—the hurried tramp of 
feet running here and there—the 
clamour of tongues—the bawling 
forth of commands which seemed un- 
heeded, intermingled with horrible 
oaths and imprecations. At length, 
all this disturbance ceased «at: once, 
and IJ heard the stroke of oars along= 
side. “a 

I now supposed that the pirates 
had surrendered, and that the other 
party were taking possession. J 
waited for some time, surprised that 
no person came below, till I thought 
I felt the cabin filling with smoke. 
All at once a horrible suspicion 
rushed across me, that the ship was 
on fire, and deserted by the’ crew ; 
and that 1 was left, alone and help- 
less, to be devoured by the flames. 
Overcome with the utter hopeless= 
ness of my situation; I staggered 
against the side—my brain quite be- 
wildered, and my heart swelling al- 
most to suffocation. In a few mi- 
nutes I again became capable of re- 
flection—a hope that I might yet be 
perceived, and rescued by the other 
vessel, darted like a ray of light 
through my mind. I started up; and 
hurried on deck as fast as my blind- 
ness would permit—Finquired aloud 
if any person was on board—but the 
groans of some dying wretch alone 
answered to my demand. I tried to 
run forward to the main-deck, but 
the wreck of the fallen masts com- 
pletely blocked up the way. I there- 
fore retraced my steps, climbed to 
the highest part of the prostrate 
spar—waved a small fragment of a 
sail over my head by way of a signal, 
and. shouted with my whole force. 
Again and again I repeated my cry, 
listening between whiles with breath- 
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less attention for the blessed sound 
of a human voice returning my cheer ; 
but all was silence, save the audible 
pulsation of my own heart—the fear- 
ful roaring and crackling of the 
flames—and the sputtering, hissing 
sound of the blazing tar. The ship 
had now swung round with her head 
to the wind, and the excessive heat 
of the smoke warned me that the 
fire had gained the quarter-deck 
and was swiftly approaching: to 
retain my situation was no longer 
practicable—nothing remained for 
me but to trust myself to the waves 
before it reached the powder-room. 
Without reflecting that I was only 
avoiding death for a few moments 
longer, and had no chance of ulti- 
mately escaping, I jumped down on 
deck—searched for a rope—tied it 
round a hen-coop, and lowered it 
into the water. I then slid down on 
the top of it—undid the line, and 
with my breast on the raft, and my 
legs in the water, propelled it from 
the vessel. In this half-swim- 
ming fashion I urged it for- 
ward with all my might for a 
considerable time, till I heard the 
ship blow up. I now stopped to take 
breath, for my overwrought strength 
began to fail me. Several times I 
lost the coop, which I regained, 
after much labour and swimming 
about, only to be washed from it 
again. These repeated plunges were 
fast diminishing my little remaining 
strength—my grasp was becoming 
more and more feeble. The in- 
stinctive desire for preserving life 
which had led me to make such 
powerful exertions was now leaving 
me. I grew indifferent as to my 
fate—I cared not whether I lived or 
died. A languor, a listlessness, took 
possession of both mind and body. 
A sensation of drowsiness gently 
stole over me—I felt no pain—my 
only desire was to obtain sleep, and 
I was on the point of resigning my- 
self to its influence, when the halloo 
of voices smote on my ear. Like a 
touch of electricity I felt a renewed 
vigour shoot through every nerve ; 
again I strove, and clung more firmly 
to the coop, and returned the shout 
with all my remaining voice. But 
the momentary ebullition was gone 
—nature was totally exhausted—I 
could bear up no longer—I ceased to 
struggle. Again the waters flowed 
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round my mouth—gurgled in’ my 
throat—closed over my head—TI was 
conscious of gradually going down 
—when, all of a sudden, something 
grasped me by the hair, and gave 
me a violent pull to the surface. 

When I recovered my senses, I 
found myself surrounded by several 
people, who informed me that I was 
on board his Majesty’s gun-brig, 
Snarler, whose boats had captured 
the pirates after their desertion of the 
ship, and on their return had ob- 
served and picked me up. Under 
the hands of their surgeon I soon re- 
covered my sight, and, by the time 
we arrived at Halifax, I was as well 
as ever. 

On my return home, I found Cuth- 
bertson had sailed just before I ar- 
rived, and though we had both of us 
Clyde ships, we never had the for- 
tune to be in at the same time}; so 
we never met again. 

It will now be eight years this 
season, since 1 got command of the 
Severn. I joined convoy at Cork, 
for North America, and sailed in 
company with a large fleet. We had 
baffling head-winds the whole pas- 
sage, but we beat on till within a 
few days’ sail of Cape Breton, when 
it came on to blow the hardest gale 
I ever reefed canvas in. The fleet 
was all scattered here and there, 
like a flock of wild geese, making 
the best they could of it. It was.a 
fearful night—as black as pitch, and 
rendered more appalling by tremen- 
dous flashes of lightning at short in- 
tervals. I have weathered many a 
storm, but lightning so vivid and 
lengthened I never witnessed. The 
mate and half of the crew had turn- 
ed-in for the second watch; I had, 
therefore, the charge on deck, and 
was scudding the ship under a close- 
reefed foresail, keeping a look-out 
on a light shown by some vessel 
close under our lee-bow, when, all at 
once, it gave a deep lurch to lar- 
board, and disappeared. Whatever 
she was, I instantly knew that she 
must have broached-to, capsized, and 
was probably foundering ; I there- 
fore called to the man at the helm to 
haul his wind on the starboard tack, 
and keep clear of the wreck. This 
we had hardly accomplished, when a 
sheet of fire showed me a ship on 
her beam-ends, right under our lee- 
quarter. Every thing had been 
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washed off her decks, with the ex- 
ception of one solitary figure who 
stood holding on by the weather 
rails. He looked up to our stern 
lantern, as we rushed past him, 
almost to touching. The light fell, 
full and strong, on his upraised face, 
and uncovered head, and, to my grief 
and horror, I recognized the coun- 
tenance of poor George Cuthbertson. 
Instinctively I threw myself half 
over the quarter-gallery—stretched 
forth my hands to snatch him from 
his perilous situation, and loudly 
called out his name. I make no 
doubt that he heard, and knew the 
voice of his old friend, for he gave a 
faint reply ; too faint, indeed, for me 
to distinguish the words; but as a 
token of his recognition he opened 
his arms, as if to embrace me, waved 
his hand, and pointed homeward. I 
understood the signal—I essayed to 
countersign, but the vessel was a- 
gain sweeping before the wind—and 
we left him to his fate. One minute 
afterwards, another flash showed me 
her main topmast-head disappearing 
amidst the foam of a tremendous 
breaker. 

It was now that his last promise 
in Mondego Bay, so long forgot, re- 
curred to my recollection. I ponder- 
ed it over in my mind, and tried, as 
I had done then, to slight and laugh 
it past. I fancied I had reasoned 
myself out of my apprehensions, but 
a lurking tremor at bottom made 
me fear that the calm was only on 
the surface. 

The whole fleet, after the gale, 
made their destination in safety, but 
the old Lion of Port Glasgow never 
cast up. 

Time passed on, till that very day 
twelvemonth—when in such another 
gale, and at the self same hour, I 
again saw the Lion founder. But 
the vision was only disclosed to my 
eyes. That voyage I lost the Se- 
vern; she sprang a leak at sea, we 
left her with seven feet water in her 
hold, and just cleared her before she 
went down. J saw the same vision 
again, after the lapse of three years, 
and I was then wrecked on the coast 
of Holland. Now, for the last time, 
I have seen it this night. 

I have long felt the withering 
touch of the finger of fate, but now 
the whole weight of its hand is on 
me. My existence has drawn to its 
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final close; for I dare no longer dis- 
believe the warning. And better it 
is to die at once, than live thus in the 
continual fear of death. That which 
to others is enjoyment of life, is to 
me only a source of misery: sur- 
rounded by their families and kin- 
dred, they look through the vista of 
future years, and only see happiness 
waving them forward on their jour- 
ney—but, sleeping or waking, in light 
or darkness, the vision of the foun- 
dering ship has never been from be- 
fore my eyes. Oh, Sir! pray that 
you may never feel the curse of being 
a doomed man—to have the book of 
fate, as it were, laid open td” you. 
From the careless, light-hearted, 
rattling sailor, what a miserable 
transition to the gloomy, melan- 
choly, wretched being that I now 
am. And yet at times I have roused 
myself to shake off these feelings, 
and, with the rich man in the pa- 
rable, have said “ Soul, take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry ;”’ but 
the response rang in mine ear, with a 
voice like thunder, ‘* Thou fool, 
this very night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee!” 


Here we were interrupted by 
the boatswain piping up the morning 
watch. The captain started to his 
feet, and went on deck to relieve the 
mate, while I again retreated to bed, 
and fell asleep, musing over the 
strangeness of the narrative. 

When I ascended the deck next 
morning, I found a ship lying be- 
calmed at a little distance from us, 
and Miss B—— examining her, with 
great delight, through a spyglass, 
full of conjectures as to her name and 
destination. The wind had died 
quite away, the sea was like a vast 
mirror all round us, and nothing re- 
mained to indicate the preceding 
night’s storm. The vivifying influ- 
ence of the morning sun and clear 
atmosphere raised all our spirits, 
and Gilkison even appeared in some 
degree cheerful. While we loitered 
about, giving our several opinions 
of the strangers, we saw them lower 
their boat, row for our ship, and, in 
a short time, come along side. They 
proved acquaintances of the captain, 
and of Miss B——, homeward bound, 
and we welcomed them on board 
with pleasure. In the course of con< 
versation, they expressed their re- 
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gret at not knowing us sooner, or 
they would have brought a present 
of half a turtle to the cabin, and 
some fruit for Miss B ; but by 
way of making up for our loss, they 
proposed our accompanying them 
back to the John Campbell, to dine 
with their female passengers, and re- 
turn in the evening. Miss B 
was all joy at the proposal ; she had 
never eat turtle—and it was long 
since she had tasted West India 
fruits ; besides, it would be such a 
delightful novelty to pay a dimer 
visit in the middle of the ocean. I 
declined the invitation, and went be- 
low to write letters home. On my 
return with my packet, I found the 
captain trying to persuade her to 
give up the thoughts of going, as it 
was dangerous to be in a small boat 
on the western ocean, if the wind or 
sea suddenly rose. But» the lady 
could see none in the calmness and 
serenity of the day ; she had crossed 
over to Roseneath many times when 
the sea was rough, without alarm, 
and never met with an accident. In 
short, her heart was set upon it, and 
go she would, even though it were 
in the stranger’s boat, if he was 
so much afraid. This was out of 
the question—she had been particu- 
larly recommended to his care, and, 
seeing her so positive, he gave up 
farther opposition. The jolly-boat 
was lowered and manned — Miss 
“‘B— handed down—the captain 
took his seat at the helm, and the 


Tne season is at last over. The 
professors (who can afford it) are 
flying to disport themselves at water- 
ing places, or to the Continent, to 
gather the novelties of science, and 
prepare for the drain of another win- 
ter. Mr. Moscheles makes -the tour 
of the great cities of Germany. Mr. 
Kalkbrenner is gone to his annual 
séjour in France, and Madame Cam- 
porte has left England, and the pro- 
ession probably for ever, to enjoy 
the solace, and superintend the edu- 
cation, of her children in Rome. May 
every good go with her, for she is a 
fine gentlewoman, as well as a fine 
singer,—a model of fine taste ; and 
Serr. 1823. 
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bow-oar pushing off, they pulled 
from the vessel. 

- During the day the ships had 
drifted to a considerable distance 
from each other, but as the evening 
set in, a smart breeze sprung up, ac« 
companied with a haze; Togever, 
we could distinguish our boat leave 
the John Campbell, who fired a 
parting salute, and then setting all 
her canvas, bore away before the 
wind. We also got under-way, and 
with easy sail stood on in the direc- 
tion of the boat. The time passed 
in which we expected to fall in with 
her, but still she did not make her 
appearance. Becoming rather un- 
easy, I proposed to heave the vessel 
to, lest we should pass them in 
the dark, and to show lights ; for the 
fog had become so dense that we 
could not see the length of the ship 
before us. 

This was instantly done ; and guns 
fired to direct them in case they 
might not perceive our lights. Hour 
after hour we passed in this manner, 
in a state of terrible anxiety and 
alarm. Daylight at length began to 
break—the fog had cleared away, 
and the mate ran up to the topmast~ 
head with the glass, to have a better 
survey all round. ‘The ship was also 
got under-way again, and we cruized 
about the whole day in all directions, 
But our search was fruitless. In due 
time the Susannah arrived safe at 
Barbadoes—but the boat and her 
crew were never more heard of. 
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" REPORT OF MUSIC. 


she is now to enjoy the reward ofa life 
of industry. Catalani, on the con- 
trary, has again taken to her trium- 
phal car, which is to convey her 
through the provincial meetings, after 
her return from Dublin, where she is 
at present. One hundred guineas 
for each morning or evening per- 
formance, are the easy terms at 
which this empress of the vécal tribe, 
it is said, assists at these grand as- 
semblages of talent. At Birmiug- 
ham she certainly sings, and at 
York, and should she arrive in time 
she will be at Gloucester. The Li- 
verpool committee have not yet an- 
nounced their decision. It is believed 
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Madame Catalani will remain in 
England some time. Nothing, it is 
tobe presumed, but herself would ex- 
clude her from the King’s Theatre. 

_ We have now, therefore, leisure to 
look back, and though we trust our 
reports have conveyed an adequate 
idea of the progress of music, in the 
details we have given from time to 
time to the public, still it may not 
be superfluous to bring into one com- 
prehensive view the general and per-= 
manent. effects of the progression. 
That there will ever be continual 
changes in the channels through 
which art diffuses itself, is assured to 
us by the rise of genius in different 
countries, and by the revolutions in 
opinions and manners which these 
possessors of extraordinary talents ef- 
fectuate. ‘The very excess of cultiva- 
tion leads to new modifications, for 
where art is brought to high perfec 
tion, taste becomes fastidious, the 
world refuses to lend its attention to 
any but the finest models and the 
finest productions, and hence a de- 
gree of natural organic endowment 
and of enthusiasm and labour in ac- 
quirement is implied, which few en- 
joy, and which few can sustain. 
fence too the remuneration required 
by those who do reach the point of 
adequate excellence becomes so ex- 
orbitantly great, as to be capable of 
satisfaction only from the united con- 
tributions of largenumbers ; and here 
again we perceive how perfection 
carries in itself the seeds of its own 
disorder if not dissolution. All these 
phenomena are, as it seems to us, 
visibly apparent in the progress 
music has made and is making in 
England, though it is very difficult, 
not to say impossible, to say how the 
elements will resolve or combine 
themselves. 

. The art at present appears to 
be spreading, at least asmuch through 
private enjoyment as through public 
demonstrations of its power, which 
we attribute to thie vast abilities re- 
quired to sustain the public profes- 
sion operating through expense to 
diminish the earnestness of people in 
general to attend public concerts, at 
the same time that the vast rewards 
which some artists enjoy are con- 
tinually encouraging new competitors 
to engage in the contest for affluence 
and fame. To these causes we trace 
the fall of established periodical con- 
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certs, and the rise’ of the numberless 
benefits which o¢cupy the months 
from April to August inclusive. This 
year has witnessed the abandonment 
of the Vocal (since 1793 the most 
fashionable of all concerts) and the 
suspension of the City Amateur Con- 
certs, while the benefits of indivi- 
duals were never so frequent. In- 
deed, the nights have not been’many 
enough, for some of the profession 
were obliged to occupy the mornings 
with music. Now a8 gratuitous 
admissions to the single concerts are 
much more easily obtained, from the 
necessity every one feels of having 
at all events a full room and making 
connections (often the principal ob- 
ject of a benefit), it follows that there 
will be numbers who prefer risking 
the chance of procuring access upon 
such terms, to the certain and heavy 
expense of subscribing to a set. 
Presuming a family of four persons 
to subscribe to six concerts, it must 
entail an expense of at least from 15/. 
to 20/., a consideration too heavy, 
with a great proportion of these who 
love music, to be expended by any 
considerable numbers. Indeed this 
operates even more forcibly upon 
those whom we may term the floating 
or disengaged body of amateurs, when 
it is recollected that the Ancient and 
the Philharmonic Concerts, which are 
supported ex necessitate rei, as it were, 
by the nobility on the one hand and 
the profession on the other, carry off 
from one thousand to thirteen huns 
dred subscribers. The oratorios, 
therefore, and the single concerts, 
both from the abundance of gratuitous 
tickets distributed, and from the op- 
portunities of an expenditure adjust- 
ed at the pleasure and according to 
the occasions of the individual, are 
become, strictly speaking, the most 
frequent and general musical resorts 
of the public at large. 

The Ancient and Philharmonic 
Concerts have both been sustained 
as usual. The one is almost literally 
unchangeable in every part of its or- 
ganization. The same directors, the 
same conductors, the same band, the 
same music, and the same audience 
from year to year. The only won- 
der is, that all this sameness does 
not weary the fashionable world, 
whom novelty alone commonly at- 
tracts: But the truthis, that many 
of the subscribers have grown old in 
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their attendance’ upon the rehearsal 
and the concerts at Hanover-square, 
which, like the Baron Thunder- 
tronkth’s castle to his household, is 
with them the best: of all possible 
concerts, and they lead their children 
along in’ the same path; added to 
which, no objection can be raised 
against the performances, but this 
single word sameness. The Philhar- 
monic has relaxed a good deal from 
its pristine regulation, the perform- 
ance of instrumental music. In this 
respect, though the institution was 
founded upon the very principle, the 
directors fear the effect of want of 
variety, and more vocal music is in- 
troduced, as a necessary relief. In 
other respects, the concert retains its 
extraordinary perfection.* 

' + The rapid growth of foreign music, 
and the universal reception and as- 
éendancy of foreign professors in 
England, have at length originated 
a very earnest desire on the part of our 
native musicians to make some stand 
against the inroads of these polished 
‘and powerful invaders. The King 
himself has shown his desire to en- 
courage the domestic cultivation of 
art, by giving concerts at which the 
entire performance was English mu- 

-sic by English singers. The Con- 
centores Society, as we have before re- 
Tated, began a series of three con- 
certs for the promotion of the same 
object. In the infancy of such an 
undertaking much ought not to be 
expected—the plan of the British 
Concerts was exceedingly limited, 
and, we regret to say, the enterprize 
was scarcely conducted with that 
zeal which ought to have character- 
ized its proceedings. Sufficient en- 
couragement was nevertheless af- 
forded to induce the society to an- 
nounce the continuation of their ef- 
forts next year. At the oratorios M. 
Bochsa, the proprietor, yielded to the 
growing feeling, by abridging the 
quantity of foreign selection and the 
number of foreigners engaged—thus 
acknowledging the tendency in the 
public mind towards the hope of 
giving birth to a national school wor- 
thy of the country. These facts are 
indications of a sense of shame as to 
the supremacy of our continental 
competitors, or rather instructors ; 
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and although at present the’ effects 
are inconsiderable, there is yet some~ 
thing done in having awakened the 
emulation to engage in the defence of 
national character. If the object be 
patiently pursued, and patiently sup 
ported, there is sufficient proof in the 
records of eminent English talentthat 
it will not be pursued in vain. In 
spite of all that has been said’ con= 
cerning the effects of climate and na- 
tional aptitude, England has produced, 
under all discouragements, both sin- 
gers and instrumentalists, quite equal 
to any of Continental growth. In 
the mean while, the establishment of 
anational academy ought to lay the 
foundation of a national school, and 
it will do so if it be properly conducted. 
Of this, indeed, there is at present no 
great hope; but the noble committee 
may possibly be taught-to correct 
their manifest and manifold errors, by 
the neglect into which the institution 
must otherwise fall, and which they 
already, as it appears by their re- 
port, begin to anticipate. Nothing 
can be more absurd than the delega+ 
tion of so much power to foreigners 
and go little to the English profession, 
whose efforts must uphold, and whose 
interests are so materially affected by, 
the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

The Italian opera has this season 
seemed rather to stagnate, under its 
board of noble managers, in every 
thing except the access of company, 
which interest and fashion the most 
effectually promote. The new pro- 
prietorship is now said to be settled, 
and Signor Benelli, the ostensible 
manager, has set off for the Con- 
tinent to make fresh engagements. 
It wants some new impulsion. Nei- 
ther have the English theatres made 
any advance. ‘The state of English 
opera is most disgraceful. Nothing 
can be more repugnant to true mu- 
sical feeling, or to dramatic taste, 
than the miserable jargon of dialogue 
and singing that now disgraces our 
theatres. An attempt, however, is 
making through the periodical lite- 
rature to awaken the country to a 
sense of its degradation in this par- 
ticular. And here we may take oc- 
casion to notice the growing con- 
nexion between literature and the 


* The directors for next year are Messrs. F. Cramer, Attwood, Neate, Dance, Mori, 
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arts, which promises well for the in- 
creasing intellectual polish of the 
rofession. This we hold to bea most 
important feature in the character of 
the times, for nothing will so cer- 
tainly remove the objections which 
have hitherto been brought, perhaps 
with too much reason, against the 
cultivation of music, founded on 
the disgraceful ignorance of too many 
of the profession: that stain is in a 
fair way to be removed, by the ex- 
ample of its eminent members, by 
the general cultivation of letters a- 
mongst men of all sciences, by the 
necessity for knowledge which the 
progress of society itself demands, 
and, lastly, by the direction of lite- 
rary talent expressly to the deve- 
lopement of the philosophy of mu- 
sical art. 

How far the range of musical 
composition in England keeps pace 
with the expectations that may rea~ 
sonably be formed from the universal 
cultivation of the science, our read- 
ers will have had ample opportunity 
of judging from our reviews. It 
strikes us that reasonable expecta- 
tion is not fulfilled—which we ac- 
count for by the exhaustion of the 
hitherto favourite and principal ob-~ 
ject of English writers, the oratorio 
and glee—by the degraded state of 
opera—and by the demand for ar- 
rangements of foreign works dif- 
fused through the Italian opera, and 
for variations, in preference to ori- 
ginal pieces of a higher stamp; toge- 
ther with the supremacy of great 
foreign players, like Kalkbrenner and 
Moscheles, and of the popular ele- 
gance of Latour. The quantity of 
music published is, however, pro- 
digious. Nor do performers rise up 
in such a succession as the vast sums 
expended upon public and private 
music would seem to imply. Bartle~ 
man is yet without a successor, and 
there is no tenor likely to occupy 
Braham’s place in the theatre, or 
Vaughan’s in the orchestra. Mr. 
Sapio is a man of considerable ta~ 
lent, claiming, as it were, a middle 
station between these two great 
singers, but wanting the absolutely 
fixed style and perfection that should 
entitle him to succeed to the honours 
ot either, ‘though perhaps with as 
much popularity as any singer now 
enjoys. Neither has Miss Stephens 
nor Mrs. Salmon a rival, though the 
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theatres are well supplied by Miss 
M. Tree, Miss Paton, and Miss Po- 
vey. 

If then we are able to note any 
striking fact——any indication of 
change—it is the struggle between 
the English and the foreign artists 5 
and so long as that struggle is ho- 
nestly and generously maintained, 
we rejoice in it. We would have the 
English musician emulate, not ex= 
clude his powerful adversaries, and 
if he can beat them, we shall like 
our country and our countrymen so 
much the better. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner has two new publica- 
tions, Gage d’ Amitié, Grand Rondo pour 
le pianoforte avec orchestre (ad libitum) 
Op. 66, and a Rondo Villageois, Op. 67- 
The first is dedicated to Mr. Moscheles, 
and its merit proves that Mr. Kalkbrenner 
has taxed his strength to make the offering 
worthy of himself and his friend. It is, 
indeed, a work of genius, combining a 
perfect knowledge of the powers of the 
instrument with sound taste, science, and 
judgment in the application of those powers: 
added to which every passage exhibits a 
fancy and originality we have rarely seen 
equalled in the best works of this highly 
gifted master. The Rondo Villageois isa 
piece of much less elaboration ; it is light, 
elegant, and interesting, and somewhat in 
the style of Mr. Kalkbrenner’s Rondo Pas- 
torale, but more simple. Both composi- 
tions are entitled to very high commenda- 
tion, 

A favourite Dutch song with variations 
Sor the pianoforte, by J. N. Hummel. 
The subject is rather singular, but it has 
nothing very striking or agreeable in its 
melody. The variations are constructed 
with superior ingenuity and contrivance, 
and demand neat and delicate execution. 
Var. 8 is a Larghetto of beautiful expression, 
imagined with great elegance. The whole 
composition bespeaks the mind and hand 
of a master. 

Messrs. Clementi, and Co. have publish- 
ed three compositions of Beethoven: 4 
Grand Sonata, op. 111. Sonata, op. 90, and 
a collection of eleven little pieces in various 
styles, under the title of Trifles for the 
pianoforte. The first Sonata is a piece ‘of 
great elaboration and difficulty. ‘The se- 
cond is less complicated, and consequently 
less difficult, but is full of beautiful ideas, 
finely and scientifically elicited. The third- 
named publication will, perhaps, enable 
the learner to form a better idea of the 
composer’s style, than even his more cele- 
brated works ; they resemble the sketches 
of a painter, inasmuch as they exhibit the 
first ideas, and the rough outlines of more 
complete and more finished productions. 
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We are happy to perceive amongst the 

new music, a second and improved edition 
-of Mr, Clementi’s variations on the Irish 
air, “* the Sprig of Shillelah.” We never 
meet with any modern music which so com- 
pletely unites the grandeur and beauty of 
simplicity with all the resources of musical 
learning in such perfection as do the works 
of this great composer. Introduction and 
brilliant Rondo for two performers on the 
pianoforte, by J. Moscheles, op. 54. A spi- 
rited and beautiful composition full of me- 
lody, expression, and animation. 
Grand march, with an Introduction and 
Rondo for the pianoforte, by J. S. Peile, 
is an agreeable lesson, having much pleas- 
ing melody and variety. 
Mr. Holst has printed a series of four 
lessons, consisting of airs with the variations. 
The themes are, the T'yrolese air—Scots 
“wha hae—Sul margine Wun rio—and, Le 
Vaillant Troubadour. They are intended 
for beginners, and are of course in the 
easiest style. 

Mr. Nicholson has published an Intro- 
duction and six Variations for the flute on 

the Fall of Paris, with an ad libitum 
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accompaniment for the pianoforte. The 
piece was played by the author at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts. It is calculated for 
performers of great execution, but Mr. 
Nicholson has yery judiciously added a se- 
cond stave, more adapted to acquirements of 
a lower rank than those for which he is him- 
self so justly celebrated. 

The arrangements are, Selection 3, of 
Mr. Bochsa’s arrangement of Pietro 
VEremita. Book | of the airs from Ric- 
ciardo and Zoraide, arranged for the 
pianoforte, with an accompaniment for the 
flute, by Mr. Latour, and Six select airs 
Jrom la Donna del Lago, for the pianoforte 
and flute, by Mr. Sola. The flute part 
is here made rather more important than 
in any of the selections which we have yet 
seen from this opera. ‘The following airs 
have been selected from Rossini’s operas, 
and arranged for the pianoforte, by Camille 
Pleyel, in an easy style. All’ idea di qual 
metallo—Una woce poco fa—Ecco ridente 
il cielo, all from I/ Barbiere di Seviglia, 
and part of Amor possente nome, from his 
Armida, . 
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THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Tus little theatre has been court- 
ang the public with Sweethearts and 
Wives for the last three or four 
weeks pretty successfully ; and Lis- 
-ton, who generally finds “ his old 
clothes sit easier than his new,” has 
worn the habit of Billy Lackaday 
till it fits him toa T. All the points, 
and imperfections, and incoherencies 
of the character are now worn away, 
and Liston is as easy as an old glove 
in his hobby-de-hoyish sentimenta- 
lity. He is not, as he always is at 
the commencement of a new piece, 
sharing himself with the public be- 
fore the scenes and the prompter 
behind them ;—but custom, having 
worked the matter into his memory, 
has given him leisure to taste the 
Juxury of woe. And never, surely, 
did an alderman gloat over the ver- 
-dant fat of turtle, as he cloys himself 
with fat sighs and unctuous tears. 
The latter you can fancy trickling 
down his cheeks, like “that old 
att of yours” down the glass ;— 
and his sighs come up heavily laden 
from his heart, as though they were 
wound up, and lifted out by the 
crane of his neck. Ue hangs over 
his book more weeping-willowish 


than ever ;—and when he turns that 
extremely full and plaintive moon of 
his visage—sad, yet of a harvest- 
hue,—it is most strangely moving! 
The comedy of Sweethearts and Wives 
must have been profitable to all 
parties ;—to Mr. Kenny—to Mr. 
Morris—to Mr. Liston—and to the 
public. 

There was a new farce acted one 
night, which made no way with the 
audience, though Mrs. Chatterley 
and Mr. Vining clubbed their little 
loves—and Warley and _ Liston 
clubbed their large wits, to help it 
on. The plot was Spanish—and the 
Spanish are not in luck just at this 
time—in spite of Liston and Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson. Love and jealousy, 
the inseparables in Spanish plots, 
made up the two acts. And a more 
clumsy jumble of mistakes and follies 
we have seldom seen. The dialogue 
was better than that of farces in ge-~ 
neral,—and approached nearer to the 
dialogue of comedy than was desir- 
able:—a farce ought to be upon 
“the touch and go” throughout ; 
and its language should rush on hel- 
ter skelter without halting to parry 
point or defend itself. Comedy has 
Jeisure, and the night before it. But 
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farce is short-lived—flits about the 
midnight hour—plays late and deep 
—and ought to have its quick wits 
about it. Liston played an old Spa- 
nish Father—frilled like a bantam,— 
yet a hearty old cock nevertheless. 
All he had to do was to abuse his 
tough lofty wife,—which he did in 
good set terms. Harley was a ser- 
vant—certainly out of place ; Mrs. 
Chatterley, who is an easy pleasant 
actress, when she keeps her voice 
together, looked rather prettily as a 
young Spanish lover, and had all the 
ease, assurance, and pettishness' of 
Jadies in that line. But we are wast- 
ing our time over a dead farce !— 
Readers, we forgot to tell you it 
was damned—and as a farce, de- 
servedly, wholesomely, well damn- 
ed!—There were snatches of wit, 
gleams of humour, which we could 
shave wished to see spared; but 
as there is no damning to order, 
—no letting the better part turn 
King’s evidence,—we were compelled 
to see the whole lost. The farce was 
called “Spanish Bonds,” because 
they rose but to fall, we presume, 
for we could really detect no other 
reason. The Waterman at the Hack- 
ney-stand, who said his name was 
given him because he opened the 
Coach-doors,—is the only person qua- 
‘lified to account for this damned farce 
having been christened after Spanish 
Bonds. 

Simpson and Co. have opened a 
counting-house at this Little Theatre 
—and Terry is, if possible, more 
‘amusing than ever. The real city 
merchant,—built as he is, dressed as 
the is, unaffected as he is,—was never 
*before brought on the stage. Terry 
is the man:—fresh out of Robson’s 
Directory. His head is powdered as 
if it were used to it—his coat has no 
theatrical cut, no fashionable tum in 
-collar or skirt ; but there he stands— 
unadorned—and adorned’ the most. 
Mincing-lane in one eye; and Mark- 
lane in the other! “The lover of 
‘theatricals that has not seen Simpson 
and Co. may depend upon having a 
Tee in ‘store superior to any he 

as already enjoyed. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
‘Presumption ; or the Fate of Franken= 
stein. 

The exertions at this theatre to 
give amusement to the public have 
been manifold and ‘unceasing during 


able to record a disposition ‘on: 
part of the public to reward those ex- 
ertions :—indeed the comfort of ‘the 
house is now so increased, that ut- 
tenanted boxes are not to be looked 
for. 

A new Melodrama, founded on 
Mrs. Shelley’s grand incoherence of a 
novel, called Presumption, or the 
Fate of Frankenstein, has been 
brought out with asuccess as strange 
and mysterious as the being which it 
brings before us. The audience 
crowd to it, hiss it, hail it, shudder 


at it, loath it, dream of it, and come - 


again to it. The piece has been 
damned by full houses night after 
night, but the moment it is with- 
drawn, the public call it up again— 
and yearn to tremble once more be= 
fore it. ‘There are very few of our 
readers, we conjecture, who have not 
read the novel of Frankenstein,—by 
stealth, at night, or in some mis- 
shapen hour. To them, therefore, 
the image of the young Frankenstein, 
with his mad aspirations after know- 
ledge, must be familiar ;—to them, 
his long and dangerous studies, his 
fearful labours,—his workiof creation 
must be known. To themialso, at a 
thought, must rise that hideous jum- 
bled being, which Frankenstein gives 
life to, and which starts at all hours 
and at all places upow the two ter~ 
rified victims—Frankenstein and the 
reader. The description of the first 
dawn—the first tremulous motion of 
life, is in the novel “frightfully 
given :—and on recurring to it, we 
are only surprized that any Melo- 
dramatist (the wildest going) should 
ever have thought of bringing it out 
of the charmed book to: the stage 
and we‘are astounded that ‘such an 
attempt’ should have been ‘attended 
with success.’ The management of 
this part of the novel in the drama is 
really the most perfect masterpiece 
of Melo-dramatic - ingenuity that we 
ever in any piece or on any stage 
witnessed. We say this unreserved- 
ly and decidedly. a 
We do not think ‘it’ necessary to 
give the plot of the drama; since we 
‘are sure we should*be merely ha- 
rassing the reader with a twice-told 
tale :—some alterations were neces- 
sarily made—but the leading features 
of the original work (features which, 
once seen, can tiever be forgotten) 
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are faithfully preserved. Franken- 
stein makes his man,—huge, formi- 
dable, and grand,—and the creature 
follows him throughout the world. 
He is at first disposed to be gentle ; 
but the disgust which his appearance 
provokes, whets his dislike to man— 
and he becomes a demon to all con- 
nected with Frankenstein. Afterde- 
stroying the betrothed of his father, 
—and running away with a little 
uncle,—the creature meets Franken- 
stein in the Alps, and, in a conflict, 
is buried with the author (not Mr. 
Peake) under an avalanche. The 
frightful, awful interest of the novel 
is wonderfully kept up,—and we will 
defy any person “to keep the natu- 
ral ruby of his cheeks” at that period 
when the red workings of the furnace 
are seen through a sort of window, 
andthe labours of Frankenstein are 
evidenced by the intense horror of a 
foolish domestic who has ventured to 
peep at what his master is doing. 
Then the rush of the pale scholar 
from his laboratory,—astounded at 
the work he has achieved—and the 
slaty—supernatural coming of the 
figure itself—alive—gigantic—with- 
out a purpose! fill up the work of 
terror !—the appearance of this crea- 
ture at all times is mysterious and 
terrific!—and though we feel the 
extravagance of the creation through- 
out, we cannot but acknowledge that 
the author has, in our love for the 
marvellous, “ fooled us to the top of 
our bent.” 

Something has been said of the 
impropriety of the production ;—and 
one paper has hinted, with a singu- 
lar critical sagacity, at the impiety of 
the drama and novel:—surely, no- 
thing can be more idle than such a 
strain of objection! The moral, if 
it be needful to require it in this 
case, is so glaring, as almost to dis- 
turb the mystery and interest of the 
work :—we trust, we shall not be 
thought impious for so expressing 
ourselves. A man, by study, creates 
a being and gives it life:—he is un- 
able to give it sense, understanding, 
purpose, or any of those harmonizing 
qualities which fit it for existence— 
and the creator falls a victim to his 
imperfect creature !—Putting the im- 
probability out of the question— 
where is the vice of all this?—We 
own we are unable to detect it. A 
foolish placard was stuck about the 
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strects, professing to come from a 
knot of “friends of humanity,” and 
calling on the fathers of families, &c. 
to set their faces against the piece. 
If this bill was. seriously intended, 
—it was ludicrous enough. ‘The 
answer on the part of the theatre 
was managerial and absolute ;—and 
Presumption fills the theatre still with 
grumbling and money. 

The acting in the two leading cha- 
racters was perhaps the best ever 
seen in Melodrame; and, indeed, if it 
had been feeble, or outrageous, or, 
anything but what it was,—Franken- 
stein would soon have got rid of his 
tall blue Pest, and the long Demon 
would have perished in his infancy. 
It required certainly the finest pow- 
ers of melodramatic acting, to make 
the extravagance commanding ;—and 
in Mr. ‘T. P. Cooke and Mr. Wallack 
these powers were, luckily for the au- 
thor of both Frankenstein and his fol- 
lower, found. Mr. Wallack was 
dressed delightfully,—German and 
scholar-like to the very buckle of his 
shoe. The fine intelligence of his 
countenance seemed to warrant the 
talk about his ardour after knowledge 
—and the deathy paleness and me- 
lancholy thrown into it seemed to 
speak of the fatality of his pursuits. 
Mr. T. P. Cooke as (- = - -- ) (for 
he is so described,—and we see no 
reason for foregoing our own paren- 
thesis because its palings touch those 
of Mr. Peake’s) has proved himself 
to be the very best pantomime actor 
on the stage. He never speaks ;— 
but his action and his looks are more 
than eloquent. The effect of music 
upon him is affecting and beautiful 
in the extreme. He looks gigantic— 
and so contrives his uncouth dress 
and hair as quite to warrant the be- 
lief that he is more than human. 
While he is on the stage, the audience 
dare not hiss, nay—searcely breathe— 
but the moment he is well buried 
under the avalanche, all the good 
people in the pit feel for their mora~ 
lities, and give yent to their disap-~ 
probation. 

The scenery was old—and the 
music was taken out of the same bin, 
I will have a Wife. 

This little piece, written in the im- 
perative mood, is a translation from 
the French, and has all the life of 
plot and character which that nation 
so invariably throws into its dramas. 
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Mr. Planché is the translator, and 
the production does him credit. 
Bartley, as an old Admiral, is deter- 
mined to marry—and having three 
ladies in his house, from whom he 
knows he can select, he is only anxi- 
ous about the two he must discharge. 
He makes his choice—but the first 
lady is chosen ;—he is abashed, but 
chooses again,—lady the second is 
choosing elsewhere at the same time. 
—Of course he must put up with the 
third, but unluckily she has already 
put up with the admiral’s son. The 
only female on earth after these, is 
(our readers will have guessed), Mrs. 
Grove. My Aunt is chosen !—Hap- 
py Bartley ! 

A very smart Operetta is contrived 
out of this group of refusals—and 
every actor did his duty. Mrs. 
Grove was a company in herself. 

Mr. Mathews. 

Mathews zs come :—we have seen 
him. We have seen his Morblieu,— 
French to perfection—We have re- 
seen the Polly Packet and the Dili- 
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France.—The Drama.—For some 
time past there has been nothing new 
in the higher branches of the dramatic 
art; but several new pieces, both 
tragedies and comedies, are said to 
be in rehearsal at the principal thea- 
tres. ‘The inferior playhouses, such 
as the Vaudeville, the Gymnase, the 
Variétés, &c. have produced several 
successful trifles. 

—History.—A new collection is just 
advertised, under the title of a Col- 
lection of Memoirs relative to the 
History of France, from the founda- 
tion of the French monarchy, to the 
thirteenth century, with an intro- 
duction, supplement, and notes, by 
M. Guizot. It will make thirty vols. 
Svo. and include the principal histo- 
rians, from Clovis to St. Louis, who 
wrote the history of their own times, 
such as Gregory of Tours, Frede- 
gaire, Eginhard, Thegan, Nithard, 
Suger, William Archbishop of Tyre, 
Foulcher of Chartres, Odon de Deuil, 
Pierre de Cernay, Rigord, &c. As 
these historians relate events of 
which they were witnesses, or even 
im which they. participated, their 
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tebe! che is as frésh as evers 


rated his Sea-sickness.. 


heAtlantic seems to have invigo=: ~ 
Heis “not — 


thinner,”’—and we are right glad ~ 
of it. 2 é 


The only benefit we have yet gain- ‘ 


ed by Mathews’s “ trip to America” — 


(a fit mode of expression for such a 
traveller) is, that he has been forced 
into the Drama, the Legitimate Dra= 
ma, again—and to the taste of the 
Yankees do we owe one of the best 
pieces of acting on the stage:—we 
mean Morblieu, in Monsieur Tonson. 
It is the thing !—demi-semi-fine !— 
Oh! the delectable small voice, and 
pinched English, and flimsy figure! 
Oh the pointed dance with Madame 
Bellegarde !—The boots ! meant like 
the boot of a coach to carry six, but 
not filled !—Gatty is excellent in this 
part:—But Mathews is cruel enough 
to have taken from poor Gatty’s 
brow the only sprig of laurel that 
ever adorned it. Reader !.Go;—and 
see Morblieu !—Don’t stand reading 
here,—but go! (3 
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works are real memoirs, though not 
so called. They are almost alk in 
Latin, and will be translated with 
care. ‘This collection, added to that 
publishing by, M. Foucault, (which 
we have already noticed) and which 
begins at the thirteenth century, 
with the Collection of Memoirs rela- 
tive to the French Revolution, will 
form a complete body of French his- 
tory, drawn from contemporary and 
original sources, from the foundation 
of the monarchy to our times. Vo-= 
lumes IV. V. and VI. of M. Sis- 
mondi’s. great work, Histoire des 
Francais, have been rather more se= 
verely criticised in some French 
journals than the first three volumes. 
The particular title which he has — 
thought of giving to the period from — 
987 to 1226, of “* France confederated 
under the feudal System,’’ seems to be 
disapproved of; as tending to lead 
the author himself insensibly to give 
a constrained turn to certain facts, in 
order to accommodate them to the 
system which he has in some mea- 
sure prescribed to himself. It is, 
however, generally acknowledged, 
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that this Sketch of the ‘History of 
France is far superior to all that 
have preceded “it, by a better choice 
of facts, more judicious criticism; 
and acloser and more profound study 
of the original authorities. A His- 
tory of King René, in two vols. 8vo. 
is in the press ; the author is the Vis- 
count L. F. de Villeneuve Barge- 
mont. The war with Spain con- 
tinues to give birth to numerous 
publications. The History of the 
Invasions of Spain, from the Pheni- 
cians to the present time, by M. de 
Boissi, is a pretty good compendium. 
—Fine Arts. Among these are No. 
1X. of Gau’s Nubia, of which fine 
work only three numbers more re- 
main to be published. Nos. I. to 
VI. of the Collection of Greek Vases 
of Count Lamberg, who was Am- 
bassador at Naples, at the same time 
as Sir William Hamilton; it will 
consist of eighteen numbers. The 
editor is Count Alex. Delaborde, who 
is-well known by other expensive 
works, such as his Tableau de'J’Es- 
pagne, and his Monuments of France, 
which continues to appear regularly : 
eighteen numbers out of forty are 
already published. Another inter- 
esting work, by the same author, is 
a Picturesque Tour in Austria, in 
three vols. folio, containing 163 plates. 
—WNatural History. The proprictors 
of the works of Buffon, with the con- 
tinuations, by several celebrated na- 
turalists, making 127 vols. 8vo. with 
1150 plates, offer to dispose of the 
remainder of the impression, by sub- 
scription, a livraison of four vols. to 
be issued every month. Of the Faune 
Frangaise, by a society of able na- 
turalists, nine numbers are publish- 
ed ; the whole will form twelve vols. 
with 800 plates, (ten in a number) 
containing representations of at least 
6000 species. The Phytographie Me- 
dicale of Dr. Roques continues to 
merit, as it successively appears, the 
praises which have been bestowed 
upon it.—Philology, Bibliography, &c. 
Mr. Barbier has published the second 
volume of his new edition of his va- 
luable Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous works, written, trans- 
lated, or published, in French and 
Latin. This work is not merely a 
dry catalogue, interesting only to 
the lovers of books, but is full of 
curious and instructive dissertations 
and facts: A catalogue of the books 
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printed on vellum, in the King’s li- 
brary, five vols. 8vo. merits to be 
recommended for the excellent me- 
thod of the work, the exactness of 
the details, and the extensive biblio- 
graphical knowledge of the author, 
who signs himself M. V. P.—Mr. F- 
Didot has reprinted in-small 12mo. 
the Catalogus Librorum Officine Da- 
nielis Elzevirii, &c. Amstelodami, 
1681. This typographical wonder, 
say the French journals, is a reprint 
of a little book so scarce, that it ne= 
ver has been in the catalogue of any 
sale, and its very existence has 
hitherto been unknown to all biblio- 
graphers ; M. Didot, and M. Thomp- 
son engraver on wood, have repro 
duced the original, letter for letter, and 
vignette for vignette, with extraordi- 
nary perfection. Only 100 copies have 
been printed, 80 on Dutch paper, 
and 20 on superfine Dutch pa- 
per, resembling vellum; only 60 of 
the former, and 10 of the latter are 
on sale. A Poetarum Grecorum Syl- 
loge, edited by the learned M. Bois- 
sonade, is a valuable publication, of 
which three volumes are published : 
it is very well printed, in 82mo. It 
will form 25 volumes, comprising 
Homer, Hesiod, Aschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, Cal- 
limachus, the Anthology, &c. Be- 
sides this miniature edition of the 
Greek poets, the same bookseller is 
publishing the principal Latin au- 
thors, in 60 volumes; the Italian 
Classic Poets, in 30 vols. ; the French 
Classics, in 50 vols.; and a select 
library of English poets, in 36 vols.— 
Poetry. The success of the work 
published by Messrs. Jouy and Jay 
on their being released from the 
prison of St. Pelagie, has perhaps 
induced the publication of the Sou- 
venirs Poetiques de Deux Prison- 
niers, by J. ). Magalon, and A. Bar- 
gines. The name of M. Magalon is 
familiar to most of our readers, the 
journals having frequently spoken, 
at the time of his being sent to 
prison, of the undue and unnecessary 
harshness with which he was treated. 

The establishment of the Asiatic 
Society at Paris has given a new im- 
pulse to the study of Oriental litera- 
ture, and many valuable works may 
be expected from the press of the 
society. Among other enterprises 
already determined upon is a new 
edition of Marco Polo from a manu~ 
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script in the King’s Library, which 
contains twenty-six chapters that are 
not in any other edition. Mr. Klap- 
roth’s important work, Asia Poly- 
glotta, in 4to. with atlas, in folio, is 
now published.—Politics. Under this 
head, a pamphlet with the title of 
Greece in 1821 and 1822, a -political 
correspondence published by a Greek, 
occasions much attention. The author 
shows that the present struggle of 
the Greeks against the ‘Turkish 
power is not a revolution in the mo- 
dern acceptation of that term, nor an 
insurrection against a legitimate go- 
yernment, but a continuation of the 
war which the Greeks have never 
ceased to carry on against the Otto- 
man power. The Greeks do not 
obey the Turkish government ; they 
yield to the armed preponderance of 
their cruel oppressors, but they have 
remained a distinct people; they 
thave not become assimilated and 
fused with their conquerors, as the 
Gauls with the Franks, or the Britons 
with the Saxons, and the war has 
never wholly ceased; the Greeks 
have de facto constantly protested 
against the Ottoman government ; 
and from the taking of Constanti- 
nople to our days, partial and local 
resistance has never ceased; the 
Maniots, the Sphackiots of Crete, 
the brave defenders of Suli, and 
other mountain tribes, have always 
had arms in their hands, and the 
love of liberty in their hearts. 

The Chronicles of Froissart, by M. 
Dacier. It was well known that the 
learned Academician was engaged 
previously to the revolution in this 
publication. Ten years’ researches 
in all the libraries of Europe, a 
strict examination of all the ma- 
nuseripts then existing, some of 
which have been since dispersed 
and lost, and a. scrupulous revisal of 
the chronology of the historian, have 
long since made the learned world 
impatient for the appearance of M. 
Dacier’s labours, his situation in the 
Academy and the Royal Library, and 
the particular turn of his mind, emi- 
nently qualifying him for the task. 
Those who have had opportunities 
of seeing the result of M. Dacier's 
labours have found the new Frois- 
sart, as completed by him, almost 
double the printed editions. The 
printing in folio was begun when 
the revolution put a stop to it; the 
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academy was dispersed, and the 
royal printing office in confusion. 
This important manuscript, after re= 
maining thirty-four years in the au- 
thor’s portfolio, is now on the eve of 
being published by M. Buchon, with 
the approbation of M. Dacier. M. 
Buchon, we learn, intends to combine 
it with a Collection of the National 
Chronicles of France, written in the 
vulgar tongue, which he is likewise 
going to publish, (Froissart is to be 
subscribed for separately.) Consi- 
dering the importance of Froissart to 
the History of England, we cannot 
but desire the speedy publication of 
this edition of his valuable work. — 
We certainly consider it, as a fortu- 
nate coincidence that so much atten- 
tion is paid, at the same time,- 
in France, England, and Germany, to 
the monuments of the obscurer pe- 
riods of European history. The res 
solution of the British government 
to print the ancient chronicles, docu- 
ments, &c.-the important and inte- 
resting discoveries which have already 
been made in searching among the re= 
cords buried under the accumulated 
dust of centuries, the probable results 
of the labours of the German Society, 
for printing ancient monuments of the 
middle ages (which we spoke of 
last month,) the history of the house 
of Hohenstaufen by Raumer, the pub- 
lication of which has been delayed for 
a short time, and lastly, the many 
French publications, relative to the 
same period, which we have had oc- 
casion to notice, will undoubtedly 
throw new light on many intricate 
points in the civil, religious, and mi- 
litary affairs, and on the state of 
mamners, arts, sciences, and litera-— 
ture, in that long, obscure, but most 
important and interesting period in 
the history of Modern Europe. 
Germany.—We shall probably 
have little new to announce from the 
German press till the Michaelmas” 
fair at Leipsig, excepting, however, 
that the German literati still conti- 
nue without interruption to give to 
the world the fruits of their classical 
labours, among which the learned 
world will be peculiarly grateful for 
the Lexicon Herodoteum of Mr. John 
Schweighiiuser, in 2 large volumes 
8vo. This new work, on which Mr. 
Schweighiuser has spent six entire 
years, isso arranged as to be used, 
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Herodotus, which he published in 
1816, but with ‘allother Greek edi- 
tions of that historian that have hi- 
therto appeared. 

Ttaly.—We have nothing particu- 
lar to add to what we mentioned last 
month respecting Italian literature, 
the lovers of which, however, will 
be glad to hear that M. Biagioli “ 
Paris), who has already published a 
valuable edition of Dante, has issued 
a prospectus of a new edition of the 
Decamerone of Boccacio, with an his- 
torical and literary commentary, 
and the most essential various read- 
ings of preceding editions. It will 
be in 5 vols. 8vo. ; a separate volume, 
not included in the subscription, will 
contain the Life of Boccacio, a de- 
tailed account of his work, a dis- 
course on the Decameron, and a cor- 
rect index of all the editions. To 
these we may add, that the good 
reception given to the Selection of 
Italian poets in 32mo. which we men- 
tioned, under the head of France, 
has induced the editors to publish 
the four principal poets, Dante, Pe- 
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trarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, in 8vo. 
This collection-will make 10 volumes. 

Netherlands.—The » miscellaneous 
Latin essays of the late celebrated 
Professor Wyttenbach, have been 
published (for the first time collec- 
tively) in 2 large octavo volumes. A 
Life of the Professor (in Latin), 
by G. L. Mahne, has just appeared. 
We believe that the'above Opuscula, 
though now advertised, were pub- 
lished a year and a half or two 
years ago. 

Denmark.—We have not before 
had an opportunity to notice the fol- 
lowing very important work. Grund- 
trak til en Almindelig Plante Geogra- 
phie, that is, Elements of a general 
Geography of Plants, by Mr. Schow, 
professor in the University of Copen- 
hagen. Our botanical readers will 
probably regret that it is in the 
Danish language; though we have 
heard something of an intended 
French translation, our authority is 
not positive enough to allow us to 
assert that such an undertaking isin 
contemplation. 
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PERKINS’S STEAM ENGINE. 

We have already communicated 
all that was known concerning the 
steam engine of Mr. Perkins, and we 
are happy that we now have it in our 
power to give more precise informa- 
tion on the subject. Our readers are 
aware that water may be raised to 
any temperature, provided it be pre~ 
vented from passing off in vapour ; 
that in fact, by keeping it subjected 
to a certain pressure, it may be made 
red hot, on which depends the im- 
portant discovery of Mr. Perkins. 
The generator of his engine, that 
quent ‘the place of the boiler, is a 
cylinder of gun-metal, which is more 
tenacious and less liable to oxidation 
than any other. It is- three inches 
thick, contains eight gallons of wa- 
ter, and is'closed at both ends, with 
the exception of five openings for 
tubes. Jt is placed vertically in a 
cylindrical furnace, in which, »by the 
aid of bellows, it is kept at a tempera-~ 
ture of from 400 to 450, the water 
being brought up to the same heat. 
Phe valves in ‘the tubes that convey 


the steam are loaded, one with 35, 
the other with 37 atmospheres, so 
that none of the fluid can escape till 
the heat creates a greater force. By 
means of a compressing pump, the 
handle of which is wrought by the 
engine, water is forced into the ge-~ 
nerator, the valve loaded with 35 
atmospheres is opened, and a por~ 
tion of the hot and compressed fluid 
flashes out in the form of steam of 
high elasticity, and of a temperature 
420, and is conveyed to a horizontal 
cylinder containing the piston, to 
which it communicates motion. Hav- 
ing performed its office, it is carried 
into a condenser, where it is con 
verted into water, at a temperature 
of about $20, and under a pressure 
of five atmospheres, whence «it is 
drawn into the forcing pump, again 
to be thrown into the generator.— 
The pump acts with a pressure of 35 
atmospheres; consequently when the 
water is urged from it into the ge- 
nerator, it must expel a portion 
equal to itself in volume, which, as 
already meutioned, the moment it 
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escapes, is converted into steam of 
high elasticity ; and as the pump is 
so contrived as to act with a steady 
force, the water must escape in a 
continuous stream; there is thus 
a constant supply to produce the 
moving power, the motion of course 
being occasioned by the difference in 
the elasticity of the steam on the 
opposite sides ofthe piston, that in- 
‘troduced from the generator acting 
ewith a force of 35 atmospheres, or 
about 5001b. on the square inch, that 
connected with the condenser acting 
with a pressure of five atmospheres, 
or about 70lb.—the difference 430 
being the power gained. When there 
is a surplus of water in the genera- 
tor, occasioned by working the pump 
too violently, or by the heat becom- 
ing too high, part of it escapes 
through the valve loaded with 37 
atmospheres, and is conveyed into 
the condenser. From the high elas- 
ticity of the steam, it has been sup- 
posed that this engine is very liable 
to be burst: this is however a mis- 
take; for as the steam is generated 
only in sufficient quantity to produce 
each succeeding stroke of the piston, 
there is no collection of it, as in the 
common high pressure engines, ex- 
posing a large surface to its expan- 
sive force, so that the ordinary source 
of danger is avoided. But in order 
to remove all apprehensions, the pipe 
coming from the generator, and in 
which the steam is formed, is made 
so strong, as to sustain an internal 
pressure of four thousand pounds, 
which is eight times more powerful 
than the force with which the engine 
works. ‘This enormous superabun- 
dance of strength is still farther se- 
cured, by means of a safety pipe 
proceeding from the generator, and 
provided with a copper bulb, made 
so as to burst at a pressure of 1000Ib. 
on the square inch; and owing to 
the nature of this metal, it merely 
tears like a piece of paper, so that 
when it does burst, as Mr. Perkins 
has made it frequently do, it occa- 
sions no injury whatever, either to 
Spectators or to theapparatus. This 
safety-tube is also made to commu- 
nicate with an indicator, having a 
dial plate and index, by which the 
force of the steam is ascertained. 

The engine we have now described 
is at present at work in Mr. Perkins’s 
manufactory. It is calculated as equal 
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to ten-horse power: The cylinder is 
only two inches in diameter,. and 
18 long, with a stroke of 12 inches, 
and when in full power it consumes 
only two bushels of coal in a day. t 

The space occupied by it is only 
six feet by eight; but Mr. Heise 
considers that with the exception 
the piston and cylinder, the appara= 
tus is sufficient for a 30-horse power 
engine. Its operations haye been 
witnessed, and minutely examined 
by philosophers and engineers; and 
the most unreasonable sceptics have 
been compelled to acknowledge the 
justness of its principles, as well as 
the energy of its operations. Mr. Per- 
kins has not, however, been content 
withthis. He has discovered a mode 
of conveying the benefit of his origi- 
nal principle to steam engines of the 
old construction, which, when we 
consider the enormous capital already 
invested in steam engines, and the 
skill and elegance with which they 
perform their functions, must be con- 
sidered equal in value to his original 
discovery. For this the old engines with 
their boilers are retained unaltered ; the 
furnaces alone are removed. A ge- 
nerator is constructed consisting of 
three horizontal tubes of gun-metal 
connected together, filled “with wa- 
ter and supplied with fluid from a 
forcing-pump, as in his own engine. 
This is exposed to heat in the same 
manner; so that by means of a load- 
ed valve, the hot fluid may be con- 
strained till forced out of it into the 
water in the old boiler, and thus as 
much low pressure steam of four 
pounds on the square inch may be 
generated by one bushel of coals, as 
could be produced in the old Supine 
by nine. 

Mr. Perkins has lately made ane 
other discovery, which promises to 
be of great practical importance. He 
now dispenses with the condenser, 
and works the engine against the at- 
mosphere alone; and by a method 
which he has not yet thought it pru- 
dent to disclose, he is enabled to ar= 
rest the heat after it has performed its 
mechanical functions, and actually 
pump it back to the generator, to unite 
with a fresh portion of water, and re= 
new its useful labours. ; 

CALCULATING ENGINE. | 

There is every probability of Mr 
Babbage being enabled, by pecuniary 
aid from parliament, to construct his 
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machinery for calculating and print- 
ing mathematical tables. A com- 
mittee of the most distinguished 
members of the Royal Society have 
transmitted the following report to 
the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, which, it is to 
be hoped, will have the effect of 
procuring the assistance required. 
«« That it appears to the committee 
that Mr. Babbage has displayed 
great talent and ingenuity in the 
construction of his machine for com- 
putation, which the committee think 
fully adequate to the attainment of 
the object proposed by the inventor ; 
and that they consider Mr. Babbage 
as highly deserving of public en- 
couragement in the prosecution of 
his arduous undertaking.” 
SCORESBY'S MAGNETICAL 
DISCOVERIES. 

Mr. Scoreshy’s attention was first 
directed to the investigation of the 
magnetic laws, in consequence of a 
series of experiments, undertaken in 
the years1815 and 1817, for deter- 
mining the cause of the deviation of 
the compass on shipboard. The re- 
sult of his inquiries was, that all 
ferruginous bodies become magnetic 
by position; the upper parts acquir- 
ing a south, the under a north pola- 
rity ; but from this general law there 
is an apparent deviation, with re- 
spect to slender bars, or thin plates 
of iron, which, when placed in the 
magnetic plane, exhibit no influence 
over a compass, because the magnetic 
axis corresponding with their shortest 
axis, the two poles are so near that 
they neutralize each other. As the 
magnetic plane may be easily dis-~ 
covered with slender bars of iron, 
Mr. Scoresby constructed his magnet- 
imeter, by which the exact angle, 
where the polarity of iron disappears, 
may be discovered. By using this 
instrument, he could ascertain if a 
piece of iron, by any treatment to 
which it was subjected, suffered a 
change in its state as to magnetism. 
The result of his trials was, that any 
kind of mechanical action on it pro- 
duced an alteration. He found that 
a horizontal position in the magnetic 
meridian was by no means the best 
for the developement of magnetism 
by percussion, but that the position 
of the dipping needle produced the 
highest effects. A single blow with 
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a hammer on a bar of soft iron, held 
vertically, gave it a strong action 
over a compass, the upper end be- 
coming a south, and the lower a 
north pole. On inverting the bar, 
another blow was sufficient to change 
the polarity. A remarkable cirecum- 
stance discovered by Mr. Scoresby 
was, that a blow on any part of a 
rod of iron, while held in the plane 
of the magnetic equator, invariably 
destroys the magnetic action, so as 
to prevent it having any influence on 
a needle. These properties have been 
applied to useful purposes ; thus to 
free iron or steel from magnetism, all 
that is necessary is to give it a few 
blows while held in the magnetic 
plane; a mode much more conveni- 
ent than the old one, of heating it, 
and allowing it to cool in a horizon-= 
tal position. Another useful appli- 
cation is, the correction of the mag= 
netism usually found in the balances 
of chronometers, which produces a 
serious error in the rate of some in 
struments. Grinding, filing, polishing, 
drilling, turning, twisting, bending, 
&c. were all found to elicit magne- 
tism, when performed on iron, in any 
position out of the magnetic plane, 
but they were destructive of polarity 
when the metal was in the plane of 
the magnetic equator. The balances, 
therefore, ought to be turned and 
polished in this position. ‘The effects 
of percussion next engaged the at- 
tention of Mr. Scoresby. He found 
that soft steel received the greatest 
degree of magnetic energy. In soft 
iron the magnetism was strong, but 
evanescent ; in hard steel and cast 
iron, weak, but permanent. When 
the bar is struck, resting on a ferru- 
ginous body, it is also much more 
powerful ; a piece of steel could be 
made to lift only 6} gr. when ham- 
mered on a stone, but when subject- 
ed to the same process resting on a 
poker, held erect, it raised 88 gr. 
When the poker was previously ham- 
mered in a vertical position, the bar 
became more strongly magnetic; a 
single blow enabling it to suspend 
188 gr.; a blow on the same rod, with 
the other end up, almost destroyed 
its magnetism, and two more changed 
its polarity. In another series of 
experiments Mr. Scoresby found that 
small or slender bars acquired a 
much greater lifting power, in pro- 
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portion to their weight, than large 
ones; a piece of a knitting needle 
three inches long, and weighing 28 ers. 
having been made to raise 54 grs. by 
being repeatedly struck with a ham- 
mer, while held vertically on the top 
of a kitchen poker. 

The practical applications’ of this 
discovery, are the formation of ar- 
tificial magnets, and the ready con- 
struction of a compass at sea, with- 
out the use of a magnet. There are 
numerous instances of compasses of 
ships being spoiled by lightning, in 
which case a magnetic influence may 
be given in a few seconds by ham- 
mering the needle in the manner 
described ; and in those instances, 
when, owing to shipwreck, the crew 
are obliged to put to sea without a 
compass, polarity may be given to 
the blade of a knife, the limb of a pair 
of scissars, or to any piece of iron, 
which, when suspended by a thread, 
would probably be sufficient to guide 
them in their perilous navigation. 

COMET OF ENCKE. 
On the 2d of June, 1822, M. 
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Rumker re-discovered in Gemini the 
periodical comet of Encke, which has 
excited so’ much notice, and from 
which it appears that its revolution 
in 1204 days is put beyond a doubt. 


It had been previously observed in 


1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818, 
and by a comparison of these obser- 


vations, he calculated two sets of — 


elements, which represented the ob- 
servations within two minutes of a 
degree, and with these he computed 
at what time it would appear in 
1822. He announced that he had 
little hopes of its being seen in Eu- 
rope, as before June it would be ex- 
tremely faint, and near the horizon; 
but that in south latitude 34°, in the 
beginning of that month, it would he 
24° above the horizon, at sunset, and 
would then be as bright as a star of 
the fourth magnitude. It is surprising 
to think how accurate he was in this 
calculation, for on his voyage to 
New South Wales he discovered the 
comet on the 2d of June, at’ Para< 
matta, in 33° 48’ 45” S, lat. Psp ow'e' 
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Tur accounts from Spain, coming 
as they do almost exclusively through 
the French papers, vary just as it 
suits the interests of the Stock Ex- 
change at Paris and London. very 
week brings intelligence, which in its 
way would be quite conclusive, if it 
were not effectually contradicted by 
‘the news which succeeds it: The 
Ministerial French press seems so 
shamelessly prostituted to private 
views, that the most decided, and at 
the same time the most groundless 
intelligence is sent forth to the world 
as true, even under a demi-official 
sanction. For instance, if we had 
had to close our summary a few days 
ago, relying on this authority, the 
accounts would have brought the 
war completely to a termination, em- 
bracing as they did the liberation of 
Ferdinand, the embarkation of the 
Cortes, and the total defection of all 
the Constitutional forces! The first 
paragraph, however, of our ensuing 
summary, must have contained a full 
refutation of all this decisive news, 


on the very same authority. Thus 
situated, our safest course is to give 
the details which time and subse+ 
quent accounts seem to have authen- 
ticated, in the order in which they 
have occurred, leaving our readers to 
form their own conjectures as to the 
consequences. ey: 

There can be no doubt that 
there has been some severe fight- 
ing before Corunna. ‘The French 
had occupied Ferrol, a very import- 
ant fortress in the neighbourhood, 
and advanced towards the town in 
considerable force, under General 
Bourck. On the 15th, however, the 
garrison, headed by Sir Robert Wil- 
son, and it is said by Quiroga, made 
a sortie, and a sanguinary contest 
was kept up until the 18th inclusive, 
when the French, having suffered a 
considerable loss, retreated. On this 
occasion, the gallantry of the Eng- 
lish General was conspicuous—hoth 
he and his Aide-de-Camp, Colonel 
Light, were wounded, the latter it is 
said, dangerously. Notwithstand- 
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ing this success, howevér, and the 
courage displayed in its attainment, 
the protracted occupation of Corunna 
by the Constitutionalists is considered 
hopeless. The possession of Ferrol, 
and more particularly of the heights 
which command the town, renders its 
fall certain. It is quite plain that 
such was the opinion of Sir Robert 
Wilson, as he had subsequently de- 
parted for Vigo, whence it was un- 
derstood to be his intention to pro- 
ceed, if possible, to Cadiz. Indeed, 
events have occurred since, which 
render this, perhaps, his only prudent 
course. It is a curious fact, and 
one indicative enough of the state of 
the French press, that the Moniteur, 
their official journal, communicates 
none of the operations before Co- 
runna, subsequent to the 145th, 
though, of course, they must have 
long since been in their possession. 
They circulated, however, a report 
of its capture, and speculations were 
even entered into as to the probable 
disposal of Sir Robert Wilson! Upon 
this subject, however, there will be 
abundant time to speculate when he 
is in their custody. The report of 
the fate of Corunna acquired some 
currency in London, by the fact of 
Quiroga’s actual arrival in England, 
in the Royal George steam packet. 
It seems he had been sent for by the 
Ministry at Cadiz, to take an im- 
portant command in Andalusia, a 
point in which the presence of a trust- 
worthy officer was but too much 
wanted. Corunna, at the time, was 
blockaded by a French frigate, and 
Quiroga took advantage of the de- 
parture of the Royal George for 
England, On his arrival here, he 
found that there was a packet at 

‘almouth, under immediate sailing 
orders for Gibraltar, for which place 
he instantly departed, having been 
altogether only five hours in London, 
which were consumed in consultation 
with the Spanish Ambassador. It is 
to be regretted that his visit was not 
sufficient in duration or publicity, to 
give the people of our metropolis an 
opportunity of evincing to him in 
what estimation a genuine patriot is 
held here. The vicissitudes of such 
a contest as that in which he is en- 
gaged, and the disappointments ine- 
vitably contingent on it, ought to be 
counterbalanced by all the encou- 
ragement which freedom can bestow. 
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From the commencement of the! 
struggle, up to this point, at alk 
events, Quiroga will rank high a- 
mongst men eminent for their public 
virtue. When we say “ up to this 
point,” we would not wish to be un 
derstood as insinuating the slightest 
suspicion in our own breasts of the’ 
fidelity of this estimable soldier—but 
the very atmosphere of Spain seems 
redolent of perfidy—there is some 
thing delusive in it which deceives 
our vision, and exhibits to us to-day 
the figure of a dwarf, which only 
yesterday we mistook for that of a 
giant. ‘The Constitutional accounts, 
which seem the most candid, though 
they do not affect to dispute the 
eventual fall of Corunna, still repre= 
sent its resistance as likely to be more 
protracted than we were at first given 
to understand. It has, they say, 
three points of defence—the new 
town, commanded by the heights in 
the vicinity—the old town, com- 
manding the new, out of the range 
of the guns from the hills—and the 
castle at the entrance of the harbour. 
In the event of the French bringing 
up heavy artillery, the new town 
would be no longer tenable, but the 
old town is represented as being well 
supplied in every way, and capable 
of an obstinate resistance ; and, as a 
dernier resort, the castle, which com- 
mands all, isa place of very consider- 
able strength. It was indeed added, 
that on the 31st, the French had a 
battery of 24-pounders ready to play 
upon the new town, so thatit may be 
already considered as abandoned. If 
treachery does not interfere, some 
calculate that the other two points 
might be tenable even for six months ; 
this, however, appears rather a san- 
guine calculation, taking every thing 
into consideration. The place was 
well officered—Novella, the com- 
mandant, having four brigadier ge- 
nerals under him, and some able ar- 
tillery men and engineers. The very 
best spirit is said to animate the 
whole garrison, and Novella had is- 
sued a proclamation, declaring it 
death for any person to talk of or 
advise a capitulation. It was also 
ordered, to prevent treacherous com- 
munications with the enemy, that all 
persons exhibiting signals of any kind 
should be shot. ‘The desperate ac- 
tion fought there in the late Penin- 
sular war, and the death of Sir John 
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Moore, give this place a proud but 
melancholy interest to Englishmen. 

- During Sir Robert Wilson’s resi- 
dence at Vigo, after the occurrences 
before Corunna, a circumstance took 
place which it is our duty as faithful 
chroniclers to notice. The traitor 
Morillo, whose unprincipled defec- 
tion from the Constitutional cause 
we recorded in our last number, 
having obtained an advantage over a 
small body of Constitutionalists at 
San Payo, addressed a letter from a 
place called Redondilla, two leagues 
from Vigo, to the governor of the 
latter place, informing him that he 
was determined on possessing that 
town, and offering terms much more 
generous, according to his statement, 
than the French might subsequently 
be disposed to grant. Sir Robert 
Wilson, upon this, proposed to open a 
correspondence with Morillo, which 
proposal, being approved of by the 
authorities at Vigo, he accordingly 
forthwith put in practice. The sum 
of the correspondence, on the part of 
Sir Robert, amounted first to a de- 
sire for a personal conference, which, 
being acceded to, was found from 
the state of his wound, and other 
circumstances, to be impracticable— 
he then proposed a basis for nego- 
ciation, stipulating for the mainte- 
nance of the representative system 
for Spain, and declaring it to be the 
wish of the Cortes to negociate. In 
the course of the correspondence, Sir 
Robert pays Morillo several personal 
compliments, and even goes the 
length of offering the ‘ mediation 
of England!!” After some letters 
had passed, Morillo found out that 
he himself was not empowered to 
treat, and that evenif he had been, Sir 
Robert, being invested with no public 
character, could not guarantee the 
performance of any of his propo- 
sitions, and thus ended a negociation 
which on both sides proves-that a 
man may bea very good general, and 
avery poor diplomatist. The friends 
of Sir Robert Wilson declare that 
the whole correspondence was a 
ruse on his part to gain time, in 
which he eventually succeeded. Even 
admitting this, we cannot see, on 
public grounds, any justification of 
an unauthorised offer of British «* me- 
diation,” and certainly, on private 
grounds this familiar use of the name 
of a government, by the members of 
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‘That 
which he had been personally so. 
treated, is any thing but dignified in’ 
the negociator ; still less can we ex-" 
tenuate the use of complimentary 
language towards a traitor——the 
curses of every friend of freedom 
were ringing throughout Europe upon 
Morillo’s baseness, when Sir Robert 
Wilson talked of the “ delicacy of his 
character!” Wewill venture to say 
that even those who have purchased 
the profit of his crime despise the 
criminal. As tothe stupidity of Mo- 
rillo in finding out so late what ought 
to have flashed on him in the very 
commencement, namely, the official 
incompetence of his correspondent, 
we heartily hope it may be the pre- 
lude to many a blunder, by which his 
hostility may become as contemptible 
as his perfidy has been degrading. 

While these affairs were in pro= 
gress before Corunna, an event oc+ 
curred at Madrid, which caused in 
that place considerable commotion; 
and exposed the Duke D’Angoulemeto’ 
the first fire which he has personally 
encountered since his invasion. — His’ 
Royal Highness, it seems, was in the 
habit of going regularly, ata certain 
hour, to hear mass at the church of 
Espritu Santo, and on Sunday the’ 
20th of July, just-as the priest was’ 
quitting the sacristy, and the Prince 
the church, a conflagration burst out 
in’ three different quarters of the 
building, which very soon extended 
itself in the most alarming manner. 
No personal accident, however, oc~ 
curred ; but the opportunity for a le= 
gitimate manifestation was too grand 
to be lost; and, accordingly, ad-' 
dresses of congratulation» on his 
Royal Highness’s escape poured in 
without number, from the Regency, 
and their adherents. Nor was ‘this 
all; as a primary measure of safety, 
the Regency immediately ordered all” 
the voluntary militia, and the secu-: 
larised monks who had taken refuge’ 
in Madrid, to leave that capital’ 
forthwith. The strictest scrutiny’ 
was set on foot, and arrests to the- 
amount of thirty-two consequently 
took place. The appearance in a 
few nights after, of a body of Con- 
stitutional troops, near the»gates of 
St. Fernando and St. Vincent, headed, 
as it was said, by the famous Empe-_ 
cinado, confirmed the idea that the 
fire was a design, intended to have 
co-operated with this attack, but 
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which was rerdered abortive’ by a 

remature eruption. Unfortunately, 
Plates for all these grand pensées, 
a poor German who occupied an 
angle of the holy building as a coffee~ 
house-keeper, and brewer; has cons 
fessed that the fire broke out in his 
brewery, that he was twenty-four 
hours endeavouring to extinguish it, 
and that the reason he did not callin 
any assistance was on account of 
the heavy fine imposed on all persons 
in whose premises a fire appears. 
The poor man’s conscientious distress 
at the increasing arrests led him to 
this disclosure. His discovery, it 
seems, has been ineffectual, as not 
one of those arrested has been res 
leased in consequence ; however, it 
is only due to the Regency to state, 
that as all those arrested belonged to 
the Constitutional party, though they 
were not guilty, still they might have 
been; and therefore their detention 
rests upon exactly the kind of foun- 
dation: on which Ferdinand, their 
beloyed master, would, most pro- 
bably, have placed it. It certainly 
does appear, however, to have con 
tinued the predominant inclinatiow of 
the Duke d’Angouléme’s august 
mind, that the deliberate intention 
was really to roast him, as he, with- 
out delay, formed the intention of 
see extny from Madrid. He is re- 
presented also as being totally dis- 
gusted at the conduct of the Re- 
gency, whose despotic disposition 
was daily manifesting itself in such 
outrageous acts, that even their ally 
is represented to have said to them, 
<< you have made more liberals in 
Spain in the course of three months 
than the Constitution has been able 
to do in three years.” The saying 
is not without its foundation—mar- 
tyrdom of any kind is sure to create 
zealots. Various places were de- 
signated, by rumour, as the Prince’s 
destination ; we believe it is now ge- 
nerally understood to be the neigh- 
bourhood of Cadiz, and, strange as 
it may appear, to have for its object 
some pacific negociation. Events 
have rendered this last surmise not 
improbable. The Duke’s situation 
in the capital, with a small body of 
troops, is represented as insecure, 
and the conduct of the Regency had 
long rendered it disagreeable—he is 
also reported to have discovered that 
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he and his government have been 
made the dupes of Russia during 
this whole transaction ; and this, if 
true, coupled with the probable de- 
fence of Cadiz, would naturally ins 
cline him if possible to its termina- 
tion. On the other side, circum- 
stances which we shall narrate in 
order, mnay render the Cortes also 
disposed to accede to any honourable 
terms of accommodation. That the 
Duke and the Regency are not on 
the most amicable footing, a few 
facts avouched on -good authority 
will clearly demonstrate. At Bure 
gos, the partizans of the Regency 
having imprisoned some Constitus 
tionalists, the French commandant 
there demanded their release, which 
was refused, and he immediately, on 
his own authority, liberated them 
himself. This, it must be owned, 
was pretty decisive conduct, but it 
does not appear to have called forth 
the slightest censure from the com- 
mander in chief, and the Madrid 
official journal humiliatingly says 
“they flatter themselves it was a 
misunderstanding, and will not hap- 
pen again.” It is also said that the 
Regency did every thing in their 
power to induce the Duke to permit 
them to be the companions of his 
journey, but met with a refusal, 
upon which they declared their in- 
tention of moving with the French 
head quarters, and were informed 
that if they did, they should be sent 
back to Madrid, under a military es- 
cort. This rebuff is represented as 
having offended the Russian Ambas¢ ° 
sador quite as much as the Regency, 
That these representations rest, how- 
ever, upon more than mere rumour; 
appears from the proclamation of 
the Duke, upon his departure from 
Madrid. He actually parcels out all 
the provinces of Spain, under the su- 
perintendence of six of his superior 
officers, and thus significantly con- 
cludes the document; ‘ the above 
distribution shall be subject to such 
modifications as ulterior circum- 
stances may render necessary ; but, 
until farther orders, the general offi~ 
cers and commanders of the French 
and Spanish troops, as also the com+ 
mandants of the provinces and places 
included within each of the Pefore 
described superior commands, shall 
correspond with the marshals and 
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general officer's herein specified, and 
shall execute their orders. The pre- 
sent general order shall be commu- 
nicated to the Supreme Regency of 
Spain, in order that their Highnesses 
may issue the necessary orders, di- 
recting the captains general, com- 
manders of the provinces, and of the 
troops of his Catholic Majesty, to 
put themselves, agreeably to the 
above regulations, in the proper re- 
lation with the marshals and gene-~ 
rals having superior command.” If, 
during the captivity of Ferdinand, 
the Regency claims to be King of 
Spain, it is manifest enough from 
this proclamation, that the “ son of 
France” claims to be ‘ Viceroy 
over it.” In addition to this, even 
while we write, a fresh decree has 
been published, dated on the 8th, 
which really, if genuine, goes the 
length of actually deposing the Re- 
gency. Its provisions are short, but 
decisive. It states that, as the Duke 
considers the safety of Spain confided 
to him, during its occupation by the 
French army, he decrees that no pri- 
soners shall in future be made, ex- 
cept under the authority of his be- 
fore-named officers—that all those 
already imprisoned, on account of 
their political opinions, shall be li- 
berated, and that no molestation 
shall be offered to the militia return- 
ing to their homes—that the censor- 
ship over all publications, authors, 
&c. is exclusively vested in the 
French, and that his officers shall 
cause all who disobey this decree to 
be apprehended. We have already 
said that the neighbourhood of Cadiz 
is supposed to be the destination of 
the Duke, and that negociation is re- 
presented as its object. The sup- 
posed terms of the projected ar- 
rangement are even in circulation. 
It is said that there is to be a kind of 
Upper Chamber, or Senate, as in 
America—that the King is to have a 
veto as in England, and that the 92d 
article of the Constitution, at pre- 
sent suspended, is to have operation ; 
this article nominates a certain qua- 
lification in property, in order to en- 
title a subject to a seat in the legis- 
lature. Undoubtedly, if these terms 
are to form the basis of negociation, 
as is very confidently stated, the con- 
duct of the Regency, the detected 
intrigues of Russia, and the unex~ 
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pected protraction of the war, have 
much abated the ambition of the 
Duke d’Angouléme. A very short 
time ago nothing would satisfy the 
invaders, except a surrender of the 
king’s person, and a total dissolution 
of the Cortes, ane a-guarénteoaay 
the security of the lives and pro 

of the Constitutionalists. It crate 
improbable, also, that in addition to 
the motives we have stated, the re- 
ported strength of Cadiz may not be 
without its weight. That city is 
stated to be in an admirable state of 
defence, amply provisioned, well gar- 
risoned, and altogether animated by 
an enthusiastic. spirit. The French 
blockade also is totally inefficient ; 
and craft of all sizes evade it every 
day, carrying additional supplies to 
the garrison. The latter have made 
some sorties, and with effect, as we 
find even the French papers com- 
pelled to notice them, which their 
silence, as to Corunna, assures us 
they would not do, except “ upon 
compulsion.” At the same time, it 
is almost ludicrous» to obserye the 
way in which their statements are 
given. In an affair of the 16th of 
July, they acknowledge that a sortie 
was made from the town by no less a 
body than eight or nine thousand 
troops, and made too with the great- 
est discipline and intrepidity,: but 
though some desperate fighting is 
admitted, they say they lost only. 
sixteen men, and had sixty-five 
wounded, while they attribute a loss 
of no less than 1500 killed and 
wounded to the Spaniards—a dispa- 
rity so obvious: under the circum- 
stances, as to throw discredit upon 
their entire version. Private letters, 
however, from Paris, give a very dif- 
ferent account of the affair, repre- 
senting the French loss at little Jess 
than two thousand, and saying that 
the object of the garrison, which was 
merely to ascertain the force of their 
opponents, was fully attained. In 
the meantime, the Cortes are de- 
liberating with as much coolness as 
if their country was in profound 
peace. As for Ferdinand, his em- 
ployments quite sufficiently bespeak 
his mental tranquillity—his time, 
they say, is divided between em- 
broidering a new petticoat for the 
Virgin, and flying paper kites from 
the roof of the Custom House in 
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which he resides! Occasionally, the 
French papers boast, he appears at 
the windows of his residence, and 
waves his handkerchief to the block- 
ae squadron, in token of his 
friendship! Every day, however, 
proves that he never was more bene- 
ficially employed for his people than 
he is at present. The following pa- 
triotic anecdote of him has just come 
to light. A short time previous to 
the French invasion a new coinage of 
doubloons had been prepared, and as 
acompliment to him before the issue 
was ready for the public, a quantity 
of them was sent to the royal trea- 
surer a8 part of his Majesty’s allow- 
ance: not long afterwards several 
risoners having been made from the 
orces of the faith by the constitu- 
tionalists, some of these very doub- 
loons were actually found upon their 
persons! As to the identity of the 
coins there could be no doubt, the 
mint not having at the time of the 
capture sent the issue into general 
circulation. Even situated as he is 
at present, he omits no opportunity 
of abuts all the mischief in his power, 
insulting the ministers upon every 
occasion, and throwing every embar- 
rassment in their way. Though it is 
well understood that he is at perfect 
liberty to take any range he chooses 
within the walls of Cadiz, still for a 
long time he persisted in remaining 
within the Custom-house, to give the 
people an idea that he was a close 
prisoner. At length, whether wea- 
ried of ‘this self-imprisonment, or in 
order ‘to spread an opinion that con- 
stitutional reverses had caused his 
persecutors to relax in their oppres- 
sion, he made a grayid procession to 
one of the churches attended with as 
much parade as he could command. 
Some of his faithful friends in Cadiz 
immediately spread a report that 
their “beloved” was at large, that 
the Duke d’Angouléme was ap- 
proaching, and that the embarkation 
of the Cortes was about to consum- 
mate the joyful triumph of legiti- 
macy and the Inquisition! The fa- 
brication unhappily found its way to 
Madrid—the serviles and the monks 
commenced a scene of rejoicing 
which ended consistently in blood 
and devastation. After having ex- 
hausted all the fantastic tricks of their 
imaginary triumph, they commenced 
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a general attack upon the houses of 
all who were not devoted to their 
system! For:three days the scene of 
destruction went on uninterrupted 
under the very eyes of the Regency, 
who proved their paternal affection 
by never once interfering. A private 
letter from the place pithily describes 
the progress of the faithful—« they 
sing, they dance, they illuminate, 
they rob, they burn, and they mas- 
sacre!” At length, the French sol- 
diery who remained, voluntarily in- 
terfered and checked their fero- 
city. In what a state must that 
country be where even invaders are 
obliged to restrain the anarchy of the 
loyal ! and who, after this, can say 
that the drunken excesses of republi- 
canism and impiety have not been at 
least equalled by the triumphs of 
«social order,” and the thanksgivings 
of “the faithful ?” We are sorry to 
say, however, that if the degradation 
of our nature can afford a cause of 
triumph, the adherents of Ferdinand 
have better foundation for rejoicing 
than in the fabrications of Cadiz. 
Another shameful addition must be 
made to the treachery of the consti- 
tutional commanders. « Abisbal and 
Morillo have found in Ballasteros a 
companion in degradation. This Ge- 
neral, to whom the Cortes had con- 
fided a high command in Andalusia, 
has signed a personal capitulation 
with Molitor, and is at this instant, 
no doubt, a tolerated renegade at the 
French head-quarters. What makes 
his defection the more shameful and. 
inexcusable is, that he chose the 
moment of victory for its accom~ 
plishment—it really appears as if he 
wished to coin the blood of his brave 
soldiery. By his base convention, he 
stipulated for pay and rank for him- 
self and such officers as adhered to 
him, and presumed to guarantee the 
treachery of the troops’ under his 
command, the fortresses in his pro- 
vince, and also of General Zayas, the 
nextin seniority. As far as we could 
learn, none of the army had followed 
him: Zayas is not yet claimed by the 
French press, so that we may con- 
clude him still loyal; and certainly St. 
Sebastian, Pampeluna, Santona, and 
all the fortresses within his circle, 
have hitherto held out with as de- 
termined a spirit as ever. It is re- 
markable enough that no body of the 
Z2 ; 
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soldicry have followed the fortunes of 
Abisbal or Morillo—we hope to be 
able to record hereafter that the same 
honourable fidelity has distinguished 
the troops of Ballasteros—may a so- 
litude surround their treason—such 
heartless perfidy should be a beacon, 
not an example. It is far from im- 
probable, however, that the know- 
ledge of this fact may incline the 
Cortes to negociate, if terms should 
be offered honourable in their impo- 
sition. Itis hut too clear that the 
utmost bravery on the part of the 
troops cannot avert their sacrifice 
if their Generals prove faithless. 
Amidst this unparalleled desertion 
there is some consolation in turning 
to the career of Mina. This cham~ 
pion of freedom, almost alone wor- 
thy of the cause in which he combats, 
has not only sustained the spirit of 
the province of Catalonia, but found 
ample employment for all the troops 
of Moncey. Indeed, he has so ha- 
rassed and outgeneralled the old 
Marshal, that it is said he has more 
than once expressed a wish to retire, 
which appears to have been at last 
acceded to, and Suchet is named as 
his successor. It is reported that, 
when Mina was apprised of the de- 
fection of Ballasteros, he issued a 
proclamation, declaring that he never 
‘would surrender, and that sooner 
than follow the example, “he would 
burn every town in Spain.” Tnfor- 
mation has also been received that 
the commanders of the fortresses in 
Andalusia have one and all indig- 
nantly rejected Ballasteros’s man- 
date to surrender ; and the Governor 
of Pampeluna is reported to have re- 
plied that “he acknowledged him 
only as the General of a constitu- 
tional King, but would not recognise 
him when acting under a rebellious 
regency.” Of Mina’s movements we 
can learn nothing except from the 
French bulletins—a suspicious chan- 
nel—but even they furnish the Infe 
rence of his skill, activity, and almost 
invariable success. Moncey’s ac- 
counts are almost ludicrous in their 
results—he talks of the heroism of 
his troops—their desperate persever- 
ance—their indifference to danger— 
their prodigies of valour—and then 
ends with a detail of 5 killed and 16 
wounded! I Mina could have died 
by a bulletin instead of a bullet, 
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his life would long since not haye 
been worth a minute’s purcha: se—h le 
has been a hundred times hemmed 
in beyond the possibility of escape— 
confined to bed—starved to death— 
deserted by every one—with a frozen 
foot and a famished carcase—all in 
Moncey’s bulletins. Upon the hills 
of Catalonia, however, he cuts a dif- 
ferent figure—he issues no bulletins, 
not having time to write—but his 
deeds are gazetted in the inventions 
of his enemy, and will be recorded, 
no matter what may be the issue, by” 
the gratitude of his country. = 
From Greece, the accounts are not 
of a desponding nature, A descent 
had been made by the Turks upon 
the isle of Negropont, in which the 
horrors of Scio were repeated—the 
women and children were, indeed, 
upon this occasion spared, but the 
island was one scene of continued 
conflagration, The Greeks, in 
taliation, landed a force in— aus 
Minor, and after a short contest, 
plundered the inhabitants and burn) 
ed the houses. A fire of a mpep 
more serious nature, however, took 
place by conspiracy, in the suburb 
of Costini, in Constantinople. It 
was three times extinguished, and 
three times re-lighted. It destroy 
ed the arsenal and 2,500 houses > 
but the great loss was a nayal one 
one 74, two corvettes, five brigs, ar 
110 smaller ships, fell a accrilee: 
Thus in’ the space of one ye 
two arsenals of Tophana and Ter- 
sana were destroyed by fire, a proof, 
say the Greeks, of the interposition 
of Providence. It is a melancholy 
detail altogether ; but where one 
party resorts to such atrocities, Ghets 
imitation becomes almost a matt 
of self-defence, and the Turks, we 
know, are not regulated by any Eu- 
ropean, or indeed, civilized system. 
Their chief and most disgraceful de- 
feat has now even been in a ple 
which seems consecrated to Greci: 
glory, the Straits of Thermopyle— 
there Mahomet Pacha, commanding 
a force of 27,000 men, has been uts 
terly overthrown by Odysseus, at 
the Noel of something less than three 
thousand—the contest was furious, 
and lasted four hours, during which 
the Turks suffered dreadfully. The 
names of Ulysses and Thermopyle 
are of good omen—may they prove 
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so! In Thessaly also, the Greeks 
have been victorious in three succes- 
sive battles, fought on different 
points of the ridge of Pindus—those 
defeats have been attended with the 
loss of one of the best Turkish gene- 
rals,an Albanian. Indeed, consider- 
ing the protracted warfare which 
Greece has now been able to sus- 
tain, the comparatively superior state 
of discipline at which her forces have 
arrived, and the confidence which 
success is calculated to inspire, it is 
far from probable that the Ottoman 
Empire will ever regain in that coun- 
try the ascendancy for which it is 
contending. 

From Portugal there is no intelli- 
gence, since our last, of a nature 
worth recording. Private accounts, 
however, mention, that the state of 
that country is very far from being 
settled. They say that a great body 
both of the people and the army are 
still attached to the constitutional 
system, and that, strange as it may 
seem, the King himself is suspected 
of a tendency of the same nature. 
Even in the ultra party there, which 
may be considered as the ()ueen’s, 
there exists a strong division of opi- 
nion, one part of it soliciting the pre- 
sence of the French, and the other, of 
a British force in Portugal ; a crisis 
must of course be expected, when the 
interference of a foreign power is thus 
agreed upon by both as desirable. 

he discontent of the soldicry has 
originated those fears, that body 
considering themselves to have been 
cajoled on the occasion of the recent 
counter-revolution, and concurring 
with but a bad grace in the present 
absolute arrangements. 

Accounts have been received from 
Rome which represent the health of the 
Pope as exceedingly precarious. Of 
this, he seems himself fully conscious, 
as he has given orders for the issuing 
of three bulls, the nature of which 
elearly indicate his opinion. The 
first directs the approaching con- 
elave to be held in the Quirinal pa- 
lace, in which he resides, and not in 
the Vatican as usual—the second 
eontains directions as to his obse- 

ies—and the third ordains the con- 
tmuance in power of all his present 
ministers, &c. till the appointment 
of his successor. Cardinal Gonsalvi 
is said to aspire to this honour. One 
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of ‘the richest and most ancient 
churches in the Christian capitual, 
that of St. Paul extra muros, has 
just been burned down. It was re- 
markable for its colonnades of Greek 
and African marble. ‘Twenty-four 
of the finest pillars, which had been 
taken from the tomb of Hadrian, 
were buried beneath the ruins. 

The King of Prussia has shown 
some symptoms of a design to per- 
form his ancient promise, of giving 
his subjects a constitution. We 
should not be surprised if the state 
of Ferdinand had in some degree re- 
freshed his memory. The affair, 
however, is still too much in its in- 
fancy for us to enter into its details. 
As some counterpoise to this, the 
Legitimates have to boast a recent 
decree of the King of Sardinia, con- 
fiding the education of the youth in 
his dominions to the jesuits! Every 
party has its turn now-a-days. 

Some marriages have taken place, 
and others are spoken of, in the 
Buonaparte family, which indicate 
an intention of retaining amongst 
themselves the wealth acquired un- 
der the Emperor. Joseph has found- 
ed a city in America, to be named 
after himself; it already contains 
8000 inhabitants, chiefly French. 
The British government have sent 
out to St. Helena a tomb for Na- 
poleon! Thus the world goes. It 
is said, that Ministers have not 
agreed upon the inscription—in this 
they are wrong—it would be most 
unwise in them to leave it to he 
written by posterity. 

There is but little domestic intel- 
ligence worthy of note since the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. The state 
of Ireland is represented as less dis- 
turbed than usual. It would seem 
as if the periodical number of mal- 
contents had been hanged or trans- 
ported, and, of course, a fresh sup- 
ply cannot be expected under three 
months at least. This would be un- 
reasonable. At the same time, how- 
ever, the zealots of each party seem 
quite determined to prove, that the 
cessation is not to be imputed to any 
improvement, either in the morals or 
intellect of the people. Now that 
the Legislature has aioe declared 
their meetings to be illegal, the 
heads of the Orange Lodges have 
assembled, and subscribed 40,0007; 
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to build a grand hall for their future 
convocation! Now this is spirited 
—it proves not only a dignified con- 
_tempt for the laws, but it also un- 
deceives the charitable part of the 
English community, who so lately 
subscribed such noble sums, under 
the delusion that the Irish wanted 
money. They have enough and to 
spare too, it appears, in a good cause. 
The Catholics, however, are by no 
means outdone—quite the contrary, 
they have again called in the aid of 
Prince Hohenlohe, and he has per- 
formed another miracle by post! ! 
This has taken place in the person 
of Mrs. Mary Stuart, an inmate in 
the Convent of Ranelagh, near Dub- 
Jin—she was dumb and bedridden, 
and had received the priest’s viati- 
cum for her final journey, when 
Prince Hohenlohe interfered, and ren- 
dered the viaticum unnecessary, by 
setting her on her legs again, and 
restoring her tongue to its pristine 
activity. She has taken her oath, 
that she is quite well, notwithstand- 
ing that she was attended by no less 
than three doctors ; and the most 
Reverend Doctor Murray, titular 
Archbishop of Dublin, has actually 
circulated a solemn pastoral letter, 
declaring the miracle to be complete 
in allits parts! It must not be for- 
gotten, that this Doctor Murray is 
placed at the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church in Ireland, and that 
the great body of the people look up 
to him almost with superstitious re- 
verence. His word is law amongst 
the Catholic laity, and with this full 
consciousness about him he pub- 
lishes this impudent juggle to the 
gaping rabble! Far better would 
it become the Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land to forget their little selfish 
worldliness—to sacrifice the mam- 
mon wrung from the popular ignor- 
ance, and, by educating, enlighten- 
ing, and unbrutifying their flocks, 
render them worthy of the liberty for 
which they supplicate. If the jar- 
gon which Doctor Murray has pub- 
lished be true—they need no longer 
humble themselyes, and weary the 
British Parliament with their peti- 
tions :—let them write to Prince Ho- 
henlohe, and they can get their eman- 
cipation by return of post. If his 
Highness possesses the gift to which 
he pretends, there is an ample field 
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for his miracles in Ireland. Let him 
close the Orange lodges—banish the 
tithe-proctors—restore the absentees 
—secure the people wages for their 
labour, and condemn the clergy to 
give labour for their wages—let him 
substitute industry for idleness— 
piety for superstition, and patriotism 
for party spirit—and we will under- 
take not only (according to his late 
request) to post-pay our thanks, 
but shout with the most stentorian 
parish priest in Munster—* A mi- 
racle, a miracle, a miracle !” 

A daring burglary was committed 
in Lambeth Palace, during the ab- 
sence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on a visitation. - We need not 
say the plunderers got nothing. “They 
found the Reverend Prelate’s house, 
as a Christian Prelate’s house ought 
to be, without ornament or treasure. 

The assizes have now terminated 
universally, and, we are happy to 
observe, that the different circuits 
presented a less fearful calendar of 
crime than usual. Fhe new law, 
dispensing with the passing of sen- 
tence in capital cases, where it is not 
intended to leave the convict for exe- 
cution, has been generally acted on. 
Where the punishment is to be com- 
muted, it empowers the Judge merely 
to have the sentence recorded, which 
not only saves the criminal from sus- 
pense, (in every sense,) but also acts 
as a great relief to the feelings of the 
Judge. - ys 

The Morning Chronicle newspaper 
has been sold by the executors of the 
late Mr. Perry, for the benefit of his 
family. 
places it at the head of the daily 
press. It brought the enormous sum 
of 40,000/.; a fact, for the credit of 
the literature of the day, worthy of 
being recorded. ef LST 

AGRICULTURE. © . 

The wet weather during’ July and 
August has been exceedingly unfa- 
vourable to getting in the hay crops, 
concerning which thereis much com- 
plaint. The turnips, however, have 
been greatly benefited by the cir- 
cumstances that have acted so in- 
juriously on the hay, and they every 
where promise abundance. In the 
southern, western, and eastern dis- 
tricts, the harvest has generally begun 
with every appearance of a good 
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. crop as to bulk. New wheat has 


even been shown already in Mark 
Lane, but the cutting of the corn 
generally has been much retarded, 
not only by the want of solar heat, 
but also by the showers which fall so 


_incessantly.. The markets we con- 


ceive havebeen nearly altogether re- 
gulated by the state of the weather ; 
and though there has been a depre- 
‘ciation of from 5s. to 7s. per quarter 
on wheat in the course of the month, 
(and the depression would have been 
yet more considerable but for the 
large purchases made for Scotland in 
Mark Lane on the 17th of August), 
wwe consider the price, such as it is, to 
have been maintained by the fears of 
a wet harvest. The supply of flour 
is still excessive, and that of wheat 
has been an extraordinary one in 
relation to last year’s, when it 


-is considered that at the same pe- 


riod much new wheat had.come in 


_ and the harvest was so much further 


advanced. The comparative supply 
has been for the month to August 18, 
inclusive— 

Wheat. Flour. 
47,27 4..0000064632,887 
seneeeee41,203....0444-40,532 


: We have looked towards the agri- 


cultural year (from harvest to har- 
vest) of 1823, as the year of momen- 
tous import to those who regard the 
agricultural question in its economi- 
cal light, and with a view to decide 
the grand point whether the domestic 
growth equals the consumption, and 
as a necessary consequence, whether 
the fluctuation in price has been oc- 
casioned by any other cause than the 
relation of supply to demand. Why 
we look to this year in particular, 
arises from the following recapitula- 
tion of facts. For the twenty-seven 
years, ending January 5, 1819, there 
had been an annual average importa- 
tion of foreign wheat amounting to 
(as near as may be) 500,000 quar- 
ters. The crop of 1813 was proved 
before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, which sat in 1814, to 


be fully equal to an average crop and 


aquarter. The importation of 1813 
and 1814 almost amounted to the 
average. In 1815, it was no more 
than 134,462 quarters. In 1816 and 
1817 together, it equalled the ave- 
xage. In 1818 it was 1,509,886 
quarters, being as much as the ag- 
Sfegate ayerage of three years; and 
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on the 5th of March 1819, when the 
ports had closed, no more than 597 
quarters remained under the King’s 
lock. The crops since 1818 taken to- 
gether have probably exceeded the 
average. It should therefore appear 
that until 1822-1823, the effects of 
the large importation of 1818, which 
operated probably to displace an 
equal quantity of English corn, held 
back by the grower or merchant, 
could not have completely ceased. 
These are the reasons which induce 
us to place such reliance on the year 
1822-1823 as likely to give the de- 
sired results. We are told, indeed, 
that foreign grain has been con- 
tinually smuggled into the market 
through the small islands and through 
Ireland, but we are convinced from 
the bulk and nature of the article, 
from the inquiries instituted by the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and from the importance of the 
discovery to so many persons con- 
cerned, that smuggling cannot have 
been carried to any extent sufficient 
to affect in any considerable degree 
the universal supply. We therefore 
conceive that it must now be admit- 
ted that the crop of last year was 
fully equal to the consumption ; and 
when two other facts are taken into 
account, first, that the supply of flour 
now on.hand greatly exceeds the de- 
mand, and secondly, that the har- 
vest has been so delayed as to make 
the consumption of the intervening 
period between the last and the pre- 
sent harvest, at least thirteen months, 
this addition to the duration of the 
year may perhaps be equivalent to 
the quantity above an average, which 
the last year’s crop (great in bulk but 
deficient in quality) produced. 

The whole quantities of wheat 
brought to Mark Lane are as fol- 
lows :— 

1821-1822 Quar. of Wheat 492,263 

1822-1823 Do. Do. 400,355 


Less by 91,908 


And yet it should seem by this ac- 
count that really one-fifth less of 
wheat reached Mark Lane this year 
than last, but the fact we stated in 
our last number will very nearly if 
not entirely account for this pheno- 
menon—namely, that the country 
millers have bought wheat in their 
own home markets, and sent the 
grain as flour to London, thus inter- 
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cepting one branch of supply and ins 
creasing the other. There is, theres 
fore,at this momenta vast glut of the 
manufactured article, and the suppo- 
sition is strongly corroborated by the 
quantity of water which has enabled 
the mills to work all the summer, and 
by the prevalence of strong winds 
which have also kept the windmills 
going. 

It appears from these documents 
that the weekly demand of London 
for wheat sent coastwise, has been 
7,799 quarters, in flour 9,464 sacks 
(the supply of the year having been 
492,151 sacks) ; but the latter sum 
contains a quantity more than has 
been taken off, and may perhaps ex- 
hibit a surplus of at least 60,000 
sacks. The quantity of wheat ac- 
tually sold in Mark Lane bears a re- 
markable equality with the quantity 
brought in—being 387,248 quarters, 
only 13,107 quarters less purchased 
than introduced. 

It should seem then from these 
premises that nothing but an uncom- 
monly unpropitious harvest can pre- 
vent the price falling, perhaps immo- 
derately ; for although the agricultu- 
rists are probably more able to hold 
than the whole trade was in 1821- 
1822, yet nothing can stand against 
the fact which we consider to be now 
established, that England grows fully 
enough, and has more now on hand, 
than her consumption requires. This 
is a truth, which is as important as 
any in the whole circle of political 
economy. 

Hops are still represented as a to- 
lerable crop, and the duty it is ima- 
gined will be much lower than it has 
been for a long course of years. 

Smithfield has been but ill supplied 
with prime beef during the month. 
Good Scots fetched 4s. 2d. on Mon- 
day, and the market was cleared out. 
In mutton and Iamb there has been 
no variation. -Veal is quoted at higher 
prices—say 4s. 8d. 


COMMERCE.’ 

The commercial transactions of the 
last month have not been distinguish- 
ed by any remarkable circumstances, 
either at home or abroad. The tem- 
porary blockade of a few Spanish 
ports, as a natural. consequence of 
the war, is a measure too limited in 
extent and duration to have any ef- 
fect on the markets of this country. 
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The -business done in cotton, as 
might naturally be foreseen, has been 
far less than was caused by the ex- 
traordinary speculation in the month 
preceding; but notwithstanding a 
sale of 30,000 bales at the India- 
house on the first of August, the 
prices have on the: whole remained 
steady. Surats went rather lower at 
the sale, but good Madras $a. higher, 
being much in demand instead of 
good Bengals, which are not to be 
met with in any quantity. Two- 
thirds of the whole were taken by 
speculators. In the week previous 
to the sale, one house in London 
took 4000 bales of Bengals on spe- 
culation. | But little has been done 
since the sale. At Liverpool prices 
have rather declined. In London, 
the sales in four weeks, ending Aug. 
19, were 12,000 bags; in Liverpool, 
88,800; arrivals, 28,300. ‘The quan- 
tity of coffee brought forward by 
public auction, for the three weeks 
succeeding our last month’s report, 
was so very considerable, that a 
progressive decline in the prices was 
the consequence. In the week ending 
August 19, an improvement of 3s. to 
4s. per cwt. on British plantation took 
place, though the sales were rather 
extensive. On ‘Tuesday (19th) there 
were four considerable public sales,— 
the whole went off freely and at full 
prices; good middling Jamaica 108s. 
to 116s. 6d. middliug to good mid- 
dling Berbice 109s. to 124s. Towards 
the close of the sales, the Jamaica 
descriptions went off rather lower, 
on account of the quantity brought 
forward, good and fine ordinary 84s. 
to 90s. ; St. Domingo very good or- 
dinary, 87s.6d. The sugar market 
has not presented any remarkable 
fluctuations ; upon the whole it has 
been satisfactory; the demand for 
raw sugar was rather damped last’ 
week by the importers demandin 

higher prices; however, a good de 

of business was done, and an ad- 
vance of 1s. obtained on the brown 
and middling qualities. The market. 
was rather bare of good working 
qualities, merchants eeping, back 
their sugars im expectation of higher 
prices. More business is domg im 
refined sugars. Large lumps have 
been in demand for Hamburg, and 
crushed sugars for the Mediterranean 
at improved prices- The grocers are’ 
likewise large buyers of fine goods: 
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in fact, the market is not fully sup- 
plied with goods of any description. 
Foreign sugars are in more request, 
and prices from 1s. to 2s. higher have 
been obtained by public sale. There 
has been a good demand for tallow, 
and the prices have rather advanced 
and are still improving. This has 
been partly owing to the high prices 
of meat, and partly owing to the 
prospect of an unsuccessful fishery. 
The accounts received up to the be- 
ginning of this week had not been 
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such as materially to affect the prices 
of oils. The wet weather has caused 
an advance inrape oil. Atthe Com- 
pany’s sale on the 11th, the saltpetre 
(4000 tons) was chiefly bought by 
speculators, fully 1s. higher than was 
expected. Company's pepper was 
mostly refused at the taxed prices. 
Cimamon, first quality, sold fully 1y. 
above last sale, viz. 7s. to 8s. 4d. 
Pimento has been in good demand 
and improving in price; 620 bags on 
Tuesday sold from 83d. to 93d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :-— 

‘The Second Edition of Mr. Goodwin’s 
New System of Shoeing Horses, in 8vo. 
containing many new and important Addi- 
tions, with new Plates, illustrative of the 
recent Invention, which is the subject of a 
Patent, for Shoeing Horses with cast mal- 
Jeable Iron, enabling the public to obtain 
shoes correctly made of any form. 

A new Edition, much improved, of Miss 
Benger’s Memoirs of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, with Anecdotes of the Court of 
Henry the Second, during her Residence in 
Erance. 

The Fourth Edition (corrected) of the 
Rev. H. Horne’s Introduction to the Criti- 
cal Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. In 4 thick Vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Maps and Fac Similes of Bib- 
lical MSS. __Possessors of the former Edi- 
tions may haye (gratis) an additional Fac 
Simile, on applying for the same through 
their respective publishers. 

Hore Momenta Cravene, or the Craven 
Dialect, exemplified in Two Dialogues, 
between Farmer Giles and his Neighbour 
Bridget ; to which is Annexed, a copious 
Glossary of the Dialect of Craven, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. - 

Suggestions on Christian Education, &c. 
accompanied by two Biographical Sketches, 
and a Memoir of Amos Green, Esq. of 
Bath and York, By his late Widow. 

The Continuation of Mr. Booth’s Ana- 
lytical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. The several Parts will be pub- 
lished, successively, at short intervals. 

A History of the English Stage, from 
the Reformation to the present Time; con- 
taining a particular Account of all the 
Theatres that have been erected at differ- 
ent periods in the Metropolis, and inter- 
spersed with various amusing Anecdotes, 
&c. By Mr. H. V. Smith. ; 

French Classics, Edited by L. T. Ven- 
tonillac ; the Second Livraison, comprising 
Numa Pompilius, by Florian, with Notes, 
and the Life of the Author, In Two Vols. 


The Laws of the Customs and Excise, 
Digested into a Practical Form, for the use 
of the Merchant, as well as the Officer of 
Revenue. By Robert Ellis, of the Custom 
House, London. In 8vo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical 5 containing, a- 
mong other Improvements, a new Demon- 
stration of the Binomial ‘Lheorem, in its 
most general form, &c. &c. 

Peter Schlemihl ; a German Story, with 
Plates by Cruikshank. In 12mo. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency; extracted from the 
German Correspondence of Madame Eliza- 
beth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, and 
Mother of the Regent; preceded by a 
Biographical Notice of this Princess, with 
Notes. In One Vol. 8vo. 

A Translation of “ Les Hermites en 
Prison,”’ (the last, and perhaps the most 
interesting of all the Essays) of Monsieur 
Jouy. 

Herwald; or, the Greeks of the Ele- 
venth Century. In Three Vols. 12mo. 

Baverstock on Brewing; being the se- 
veral T'reatises of the late James Baver- 
stock, Esq. on the Brewery, collected into 
One Volume, with Notes. By his Son, 
J. H. Baverstock, FSA. 

A Series of Lectures upon the Elements 
of Chemical Science, lately delivered at the 
Surrey Institution. By Goldsworthy Gur- 
ney. In 8vyo. ‘ 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Ex 
Editione Schneideri, Benwelli, &c. In 8vo. 

Clavis Horatiana; or, a Key to the 
Odes of Horace, and the Secular Poem. 
For the use of Students. 

History of the French Revolution. By 
M. A. Thiers, and Felix Bodin. In 8vo. 

The History of Paris, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Day ; including its 
Antiquities, Public Buildings, Civil, Reli- 
gious, Scientific, and Commercial Esta- 
blishments, &c. &e. . 

The First French Book. By Miss E. 
Appleton, In }2mo, 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative 
to his Secret Mission in 1810, for liberating 
Ferdinand VII. King of Spain from Cap- 
tivity at Valencay. Written by himself. 
To which is added, Memoirs of the Queen 
of Etruria. Written by herself. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Memoir of Central India, including 
Malwa, and adjoining Provinces. By Ma- 
jor General Sir John Malcolm, GCB. 
KLS, °2 vols. 8vo. 12. 12s. 

The Life of Isaac Walton; including 
Notices of his Contemporaries. By Thomas 
Zouch, DD. FLS. Prebendary of Durham. 
with Plates. Foolscap 12s. 8yo. 18s. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of 
Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccarton. By Pa- 
trick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Advocate, FRS. 
and FSA. Foolscap. 9s. 

The Memoirs of Philip de Comines ; 
containing the History of Lewis XI. and 
Charles VIII. of France, and of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 2 Vols. 
8vo, 1h 1s. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Parmegiano. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Marchioness de Bon- 
champs, on La Vendée. Editéd by the 
Countess de Genlis. Foolscap. 5s. 


Education. 

A Syntactical English Grammar, with 
the Rules of Composition briefly exempli- 
fied, &c. &c. adapted to the Use of Schools. 
By David Davidson. Price 3s, boards. 


Miscellaneous. 

A View of the Past and Present State of 
the Island of Jamaica; with Remarks on 
the Moral and Physical Condition of the 
Slaves, and on the Abolition of Slavery in 
the Colonies. By J. Stewart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Graces: a Classical Allegory ; in- 
terspersed with Poetry, and illustrated by 
explanatory Notes; together with a Poeti- 
cal Fragment, entitled Psyche among the 
Graces. Translated from the original Ger- 
man of C. M. Wieland. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Remarks on the Country extending from 
Cape Palmas to the River Congo. By 
Captain John Adams. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Instructions in all kinds of Gymnastic 
Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
Gymnastic Institutions of Germany ; de- 
signed as well for Colleges, Schools, and 
other places of Education, as for private 
Use ; with Eleven illustrative Plates. By 
a Military Officer. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

Advice to Opium Eaters, with a particu- 
lar Detail of the Effects of that Drug upon 
the Human Frame; and a minute De- 
scription of the Sensations of a Person who 
has been in the habit of taking Opium in 
large Quantities during the last Hight 
Years. Written by himself. 35. 


A Portrait of the Rev, Edward Irving, 
AM. Minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Cross-street, Hatton-garden. Drawn and ~ 
engraved by R. Woodman. Proofs, on 
fine Indian Paper, 12s.—Ditto, plain, 9s. 

Debates, Evidence, and Documents 'con- 
nected with the Investigation of the Charges 
brought by the Attorney-General for Ire- 
land against Charles Thorp, Esq. High 
Sheriff of Dublin, in the House of Com- 
mons, 1823. 8vo. 12s. boards. ~ 7 

A Guide to the Giant’s Causeway, and 
North-east Coast of Antrim; with a Map, 
and Engravings after Drawings by G. Pe- 
trie, Esq. By the Rev. G. N. Wright. 
Royal 18mo. 6s. boards. 

Tales of Boys as they are ; with Frontis- 
piece, 2s. half bound. 5 

Researches about Atmospheric Pheno- 
mena. By Thomas Forster, FLS. MB. 
8yo. 15s. nb Sy 

Original Institutions of the Princely 
Orders of Collars. By Sir William Se- 
gar. 4to. 17 11s. 6d. 

Lizar’s Views of Edinburgh, No. I. 
Royal 4to. 5s. India Proofs, 10s. 

Modern Practical Cookery, Pastry, and 
Confectionery, Pickling, and Preserving ; 
with other useful receipts and directions. 
By Mrs. Nourse, Teacher of these Arts. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. . . 


Novels and Tales. 1 “Es 
Fernanda, or the Hero of the Times. 
By Miss Ann Bransby. 2 Vols. 10s. Gd: 
The Fire-Kater. 12mo. 8s. ; 
Two Edwards; or Pride and Prejudice 
unmasked. 2s. half bound. . ag 
The Youthful Travellers. 2s. 6d. half 
bound, wie 
Poetry. +4 
Dibdin’s Sea-Songs, Engraved from the 
original copies in the Library of W. Kitch= 
ener, MD. Imperial 8yo. in Four Parts. 
Price 6s. each. ; 


Political Economy. ar 

Remarks on the external Commerce and 

Exchanges of Bengal. By G. A. Prinsep. 
8yo. 5s. 6d. . 


Theology. sete 
The Angel of Mercy; a little Book of 
Affection: to which is prefixed, An Essay 
on Heavenly Spirits. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
Reason and Revelation, or a brief Expo- 
sition of the Truth and Advantages oi 
Christianity. 12mo. 4s. we 
Letters on Faith, Addressed to a Friend. 
By the Rey. James Dore, Walworth, 
18mo. 2s. a 3 
An Essay on the Resurrection of Christ, 
in which proofs of the factare adduced, and 
its beneficial influence illustrated. aaa 
Rey. James Dore, Walworth. 1s. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


"The Rey. W. O. Gurney, to the Rectory of Ash- 
ton Buttrel, in the penne Salop, on the nomi- 
nation of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Darlington,— 
The Rev. J. Barnes, to the Vicarage of Warton; 
near Lancaster.—The Rey. F. B. Twisleton, SCL. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, appointed one of 
the Domestic Chaplains of the Bishop of Hereford. 
—The Rev. T. RK. Bromfield, MA. Vicar of Nayton, 
Warwickshire, to.the Prebend of Gar-Major, in 
Litchfield Cathedral, vacant by the death of the 
Rey. S. Higgins:—The Rev. F. Bedford, MA. Rec- 
tor of Belchford, to the valuable Living of South 
Ormsby, with Katesby, Calceby, and Driby, an- 
nexed, Lincolnshire —The Rev. E. Edwards, MA. 
of Huntingdon, to the Prebend or Canonry of 
Leighton Bromswold, in Lincoln Cathedral, va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. T. Cowper; Patron, 
the Bishop of Lincoln.—The Rev. T. Round, MA. 
Curate of Chalbury, appointed Surrogate in the 
Archdeacon’s Court, Oxtord, for granting Marriage 


Licenses.—The Hon. and Rey. W. Eden, MA. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, appointed one of the Six 
Preachers in Canterbury Cathedral.—The Rey. F. 
Barron, MA. of Wadham College, to the Vicarage 
of St. Mary, Sandwich; Patron, the Hon. and Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon of Canterbury.—The Rev. 
F.S. Sadler, SCL, of Balliol College, Oxford, in- 
stituted by the Hon. and Hight Rev. the Bishop of 
Gloucester, to the Rectory of Sutton-under-Brails, 
Gloucester. 

OXFORD :—The Annual Welsh Prizes at Jesus 
College have been adjudged as follows: for the 
best Translation of an English Sermon into 
Welsh, 101. Mr. E. Jones; for the best Welsh 
Reader, 61. Mr. R. W. Ellis; for the second best 
ditto, 4l. Mr. J. James. 

CAMBRIDGE —On August 12, it being the So- 
vereign’s Birth-day, the first stone of the New 
Quadrangle of Trinity College, was laid. W. Wil- 
kins, Esq. is the architect employed. 


BIRTHS. 


July 26. At Almington-hall, Cheshire, the Jady of 
John Offiey Crewe, Esq. a daughter. 

29. At Holdernesse-house, Park-lane, the Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, a daughter. 

31. Ather father’s house, William Murray, Esq. 
Bryanstone-square, the lady of Major Sir Henry 
Floyd, Bart. a son. 

AUraSt 4, At Yates-court, Kent, Viscountess Tor- 
rington, twins. 

8. At Paakay’ act, the lady of Frederick Webb, 
Esq. a son and heir. 

12. At Highbury-park, Mrs. Davidson, a daughter, 

13. In Euston-square, the lady of George Medley, 
Esq. of the East-India House, a son. 

14. At Rislip, Middlesex, the lady of H. Edgell, 
Esq. a sun. / 

15. At Hampstead, the lady of Andrew Spottis- 
woode, Esq. of Bedford-square, a daughter. 

18. In Wimpole-street, the Jady of Wm. Franks, 
Esq. ason. 

19. In Portland-place, the lady of Wm. Curtis, 
Esq. a daughter. 


IN SCOTLAND, 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Hope, a daughter. 


ABROAD. 
At Brussels, the Countess of Ormond and Ossory, 
a daughter. 
At Malta, the lady of Major De Bathe, of the 85th 
Light Infantry, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 22. At Marylebone-church, James Black- 
well, eldest son of Wm. Praed, Esq. of Tyring- 
ham, Bucks, and Trevethon, Cornwall, to So- 
pliia, second daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present Charles Chaplin, Esq. MP. forthe 
see of Lincoln. 

29. At St. George’s. Hanover-square, by the Rey. 
Moss King, John James King, Esq. eldest 
son of J. King, aay of Grosvenor-place, to the 
Hon. Charlotte Wyndham, youngest daughter 
of the Earl of Egremont. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square. Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth, to the Hon. Mrs. Townshend, 
daughter of Lord Stowell, and relict of the late 
Thomas Townshend, Esq. of Honington-hall, 
Warwickshire. 

30, At St. George’s, Hanover-square, William 
Gordon Coesvelt, Esq. jun. of Upper Brook- 
strect, to Anna Maria, daughter of Henry Bar- 
ing Esq. of Berkeley-square. 

3). Henry Birkbeck, Esq. Banker, of Lynn Regis, 
in the county of Norfolk, to Elizabeth Lucy, 
youngest settles of the lute Kobert Barclay, 
Esq. of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

— At Marylebone-church, by the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Watson, the Hon. George Jolin Milles, 
of Elmham-hall, Norfolk, secoudsonofthe lute 


Lord Sondes, to Eleanor, second daughterof the 
Dowager Lady Knatchbull, of Wimpole-street. 

31. At Blunham, Richard Hetley, Esq. of Wilton, 
to Caroline Letitia, eldest daughter of John 
Campbell, Esq. of Dannoon, Scotland, and Blun- 
ham-honse, Bedfordshire, and niece of Wadham 
Wyndham, Esq. MP. for Salisbury. 

— At Otley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, KCB. 
Governor of Ceylon, to Maria, eldest danghter 
of Walter Fawkes, Esq. of Farnley-hall, ia the 
county of York. 

August 1. At Clifton, Matthew Henry Lister, Esq. 
eldest son of Matthew Bancroft Lister, Esq. of 
Barwell-park, Lincolnshire, to Arabella, fourth 
daughter of J. Cracroft, Esq. of Hackthorn, in 
the same county. 

— Clement Wallington, Esq. First Lieutenant of 
the 16th Hussars, to Alicia Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of Monck Mason, Esq. 

2. At St. James’s, Michael Blood, Esq. MRCS. to 
Emily Jane, eldest daughter of William Dance, 
Esq. of Manchester-street, Manchester-square. 

4. John Vaughan, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Ser- 
jeants-at-Law, to the Right Hon. Louisa Ba- 
roness St, John, relict of the Jate, and mother 
of the present Lord St. John, of Bletsoe. 

5. At Walcot-church, Bath, Edward Semple, of 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, to Sarah Helen, only 
daughter of the late John Deane, Esq. of Par- 
rocks-ledge, Somersetshire. 

6. At Cossey, Norfolk, by special license, by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Norwich, Thomas 
Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Lovat and Strichen, 
to Charlotte Georgina, eldest daughter of Sir 
George Jerningham, Bart. of Cossey-hall. The 
marriage ceremony had been previously per- 
formed according to the rites of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, at the family chapel. The new 
married couple set off for Beaufort-castle, in the 
Highlands, Mr. Fraser’s seat. 

7. At Totteridge, Herts, by the Dean of Clonfert, 
the Hon. Capt. Granville George Waldegrave 
RN. eldest son of Admiral Lord Radstock, to 
Esther Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
John Puget, Esq. of Totteridge. 

— At Blicking, Norfolk, M. K. Knight, Esq. of 
Berners’-street, to Marianne, only daughter of 
James H. Holley, Esq. of Blicking. 

12. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Christopher 
Wilson, Esq. of Fenchurch-street, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of William Thompson, Esq. 
of Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Frederick 
Alexander, son of Sir William Augustus Cunyng- 
hame, Bart. to Ann, youngest daughter of Ed- 
ward Earl, Esq, Chairman of the Board of 
Customs for Scotland. 

— At Marylebone-church, Alexander Grey, Esq. 
to Mrs. Wigsell, relict of the Rev, Attwood Wig- 
sell, of Sanderstead, Sores. : 

— At Chalnes, Worcestershire, Mr. John Mat- 
thew Gutch, Proprietor of Farley’s Bristol Jour- 
nal, to Mary, eldest daughter of J.P. Lavendes, 
Esq. Banker, Worcester. 
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August 12. The ‘Hon. Frederick Calthorpe, to 
Lady Charlotte Somerset. 

13. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Sir William Blizard, 
of Devonshire-square, to Miss Blizard, of Brix- 

~ ton. 

14. At St. Pancras church, Mr. George Chatfield, 
of Burton Crescent, to Miss Barry, only daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Barry, Esq. of Paliner’s 
Green. 

— AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, George Mon- 
tague Williams, eldest son of W. Williams, 
Esq. MP. to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of Sa- 
muel Scott, Esq. MP. of Sandridge-park, Kent; 
and grand-daughter of Sir Claude Scott, Bart. of 
Lytchet-minster, Dorsetshire. 

16. At St. Mary’s, Islington, J. Bowyer, Esq. of 
Caldweil-ball, Worcestershire, to Catherine, 
sister of Colonel Payne, of Exmouth. 

18. At Arata chore Wm. Milligen, MD. 
of Sloane-street, to Elizabeth Sybil, second 
daughter of the late Colonel Lane, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s service, and of Lenes- 
ville in the county of Dublin. 

19, At Marylebone-church, Capt. Franklin, RN. 
to Eleanor Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Porden, Esq. of Berners-street, 

IN IRELAND. 

At Raheny, the Hon. and Rey. George Gore, Dean 
of Killala, and Rector of Rubeny, to Mrs. Isaac, 
relict of the late Thomas Bunbury Isaac, Esq. 
of Holywood-house in the county of Downe. 

At Bishop'’s-court, by special licence, the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, to the Dowager Lady Ponson- 
by. The age of the former is 78, that of the 
latter 70. 

ABROAD. 

At Bourdeaux, Nathaniel Barton, Esq to Mary 
Susannah, second daughter of Henry Scott, Esq. 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Bourdeaux. 


DEATHS. 

July 20. At Bronwhylfa, near St. Asaph, aged 22, 
Louisa Ann, wife of Lieut.-Col. Browne, KCB. 
and daughter of the Rev. Dr. Gray, Prebendary of 
Durbam and Chichester. 

24. At Crofton-hall, Kent, aged 88, General Mor- 
gan, formerly of the Coldstream Guards. 

— At the honse of Lord Beresford, Wimpole- 
street, Major-Gen. Sir Denis Pack, KCB. CTS. 
&c. Colonel] of the 84th Foot, and Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Plymouth. 

— The Right Hon. John James, Earl of Farnham, 
one of the Representative Peers for Ireland, 
Governor of the county of Cavan, &c. &c. His 
Lordship is succeeded in his title, and the bulk 
of his estates, by his cousin, Colonel Barry, re- 
Pee tS for that ar He was born in 

760, and succeeded his fatherin 1800. 

— At Stanmore, Lady Mary Fiuch, sister to the 
Earl of Aylesford. 

26. Aged 71, Mrs. Coffin, relict of the late Walter 
cana, Esq. and niece of the celebrated Dr. 

rice. 

— At Park Hall, near Mansfield, aged 53, Major 
Gen. Hall, late Lieut. Col. of the 23d, or Royal 
Welsh Fasileers. 

27. At Melford House, the lady of Major Plunkett, 
of Kinneird, in the County of Roscommon, Ire- 
land, only child of the Jate Gen. Gunning. 

30. Atthe White Lodge, Richmond Park, in his 
37th year, the Hon. Henry Addington, eldest son 
of Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 

31. At Hereford Cathedral, the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, 
Curate of Byford, in that County, who expired 
during the ceremony of his marriage while 
about to put the ring on his bride’s finger. He 
was 70 years of age. 

August 1.—Charles Hornyold, Esq. uncle to Thos. 
Chas. Hornyold, Esq. of Blackmoor Park, Wor- 
cestershire. f 

— At Dacre Lodge, Middlesex, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Napier, of Merchistoun, North Britain, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Selkirk, and one 
of the sixteen representative Peers of Scotland. 

2. In his 32d year, Mr. Henry Mann, Solicitor, of 
PrincesStreet, Bank. 

— At Winchester, the Hon. Chas. Frederick Pow- 
lett, Lord Bayning. 

5. At Bath, Lady Palliser. relict of the Jate, and 
mother of the present, Sir Hugh Palliser, Bart. 
— At Stamford Hill, Mrs. Jausou, relict of the 

Tate Edward Janson, Esq. 


Deaths. 


6. Aged 42, Mr. Meyler, Proprietor of the Bath 
Herald, and a Member of the Common Council 
of that City. 

— In his 38th year, Fras. Travers, Esq. MD. late of 
Newark, Notts. “fr . 

- Sabreniooty Esq. of Tamworth, MD. and FLS. 

e e 

— The Rey. Edward Baker Lloyd, Minister of the 
Wesleyan Connexion, at Halifax; in conse- 
quence of an accident occasioned by the over 
turning of the Royal Fleece Coach, at Shelly 
Bank. A verdict of manslaughter has been re- 
turned against thecoachman. - 


7. At Bow, aged 59, Fras. Jowers, . Many 
a Common-Council-Man of the Ward of Crip- 
plegate. 4 

Lately, at Ramsgate, in his 18th year, Miles Jas. 
pee eldest son of Col. Beevor, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

8. ranees, wife of James Tilson, Esq. of Foley 

ace. va 

— Inhis 84th year, the Rey. Dr. Ledwich, author 
of the Antiquities of lreland. 

— At Epping, the Rey. James Currey, Preacher ut 
the Charter House, and Rector of Thirning, 
Norfolk. 

— Ayed-60, Thos. Giffard, Esq. of Chillington, 

9. In Old Burlington Street, after a long yen es 
sition, the most Noble Marquis Cornwallis. He 
succeeded his father in [ On the [8th, his 
remains were removed for interment, inthe fa- 
mily vault, to Culford-hall, near Bury. The 
title descends to his uncle, the Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. : 

—_At New-house Place, Chalfont, St. Giles, 
Bucks, the lady of Sir Coddrington Edmund Car- 
tington. J 

10, In Devonshire-place, Esther, the wife of the 
Rey. Fras. North, Prebendary of Winchester. — 

11. At Brompton, Lieut.-Col. Brookes Lawrence, 
late of the 18th Light Dragoons. 

— At Rugby Lodge, Warwickshire, in her 2ist 
year, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Abraham 
Caldecott, Esq. 

12. Ather house, in Regent-street, Lady Wilson, 
wife of Sir Robt. Wilson, MP. 

16. Ann, wife of Augustine Sayer, Esq. and mo- 
ther of Dr. Sayer, of Howland-street, Fitzroy 
Square. 

19. At Shefford, Bedfordshire, in his 57th year, 
Robert Bloomfield, the celebrated poet, author 
of the Farmer’s Boy, May-day of the Muses, &c. 


IN SCOTLAND, ; 

After a lingering illness, at Barrogill Castle, near 
Thurso, in his 57th year, the Right Hon. James 
Sinclair, Earl of Caithness, Lord Lientenant of 
that County, and Post Master General for Scot- 
land. He is succeeded in his titles and estates 
by his eldest son Alexander, who in 1813 mars 
ried Frances, the daughter of the late Dean of 
Hereford, by whom he has a son, James, Lord 
Beniedale, born 1822. 

At Lochwinnoch, Thomas Reid. labourer, the ori- 
ginal of Burns’s celebrated Tam O*Shanter; he 
was born in October, 1745, and had been for 
some time past in the service of Major Hervey, 
of Castle Semple. . 

’ IN IRELAND. 

At Londonderry, aged 76, the Right Rey. Charles 
O'Donnell, DD. Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
Diocese of Derry. During the thirty years that 

~ he exercised his Heise fanctions, he en= 
joyed the esteem of all parties. 

At @asuevin, near Dublin, in her 48th year, the 
Rt. Hon. Viscountess Mountmorris. 

. ABROAD. 

At Paris, W. Dickenson, Esq. formerly a Mezzo- 
tinto Engraver. ‘ 

At Tivoli, by falling into the Cascade, while look- 
ing down upon ft, Robert, eldest son of Robert 
Brown, Esq. of Clapham Common, and of the 
Firm of Robert and Benjamin Brown and Co, 
Cheapside. “ 

At Palermo, where he was pursuing his studies as 
an architect, William, only son of Wm. Harris, 
Esq. of Norton-street, FitzroySquare. 

At Florence, John King, Esq. husband of the 
Countess of Lanesborough. c 
At Versailles, in her 19th year, Charlotte, youngest 
danghter of Godfrey  Higgi Esq. of the 

Grange, near Doncaster, Yorkshire, ; 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Our August Obituary announced the untimely death of a Friend, the earli- 
est Contributor to the Lonpon Macazine, Octavius Graham Gilchrist: — 
another is now added to the list 


Of precious Friends hid in Death’s dateless night. 
The following notice appeared in the daily papers :— 


Died at his apartments in Upper Conway-street, on the 8th of September, Richard 
Ayton, Esq. aged 37, fourth son of the late W. Ayton, Esq. of Macclesfield. 


-Who will not feel sorry to hear that the above paragraph records the 
Death ofour R. A.? While his description of Johnny Wolgar was delight- 
ing every heart, his own was become cold even as that Old Sea Roamer’s. 
Manly sense, and an original turn of thinking, with a sprightly graphic man- 
ner of telling his story, and a vigorous, yet unaffected style, were the cha- 
racteristics of R. A. as a writer. His virtues as a Man are a theme for his 
friends to muse on, too sacred at present for the language of panegyric. The 
most natural expression of our opinion on such a subject would be thought 
too strong, and would be perhaps liable to the imputation of proceeding from 
an undiscriminating regard. We shall leave therefore to a future time, when 
his essays will be collected, and published together with some of his letters, 
the full record of his character: he put so much head and heart into all his 
writings, that every scrap of them is valuable. 

_ He died of atrophy, which in proportion as it consumed his body seemed 


to emancipate his noble mind, which was never displayed more fully than 
towards the last. 


The gentle and sensitive Robert Bloomfield, another Friend and Corres- 
pondent, though not of the Lonpon Macazin¢, ought not to pass to the grave 
unnoticed. We are obliged to one of our oldest Contributors for affording 
us the means of doing justice to his memory, a tribute the more valuable 
because it is so rare among Brother Poets. 


VERSES 
ON THE DEATH OF BLOOMFIELD, THE SUFFOLK POET. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Tov shouldst not to the grave descend 
Unmourn’d, unhonour’d, or unsung ; 
Could harp of mine record thy end, 
For thee that rude harp should be 
strung,— 
And plaintive sounds as ever rung 
Should all its simple notes employ, 
Lamenting unto old and young, 
The Bard who sang Tue Farmen’s 
Boy. 


Could Eastern Anglia boast a lyre 

. Like that which gave thee modest fame, 

How justly might its every wire . 
Thy minstrel honours loud proclaim : 
And many astream of humble name, 

And village-green, and common wild— 
Should witness tears that knew not shame, 

By Nature won for Nature’s child. 


The merry HorkEy’s passing cup 
Should pause—when that sad note was 

heard ; 

The Wipow turn HER HOUR-GLASS up, 
With tenderest feelings newly stirr’d; 
And many a pity-waken’d word, 

And sighs that speak when language fails, 
Should prove thy simple strains preferr’d 

To prouder Poet’s lofty tales. 


Circling the OLD OAK TABLE round, 
Whose moral worth thy measure owns, 
Heroes and heroines yet are found 
Like ABNER AND THE WIDOWJONES; 
There GirsERT MELDRUM’s sterner 
tones 
In Virtue’s cause are bold and free ; 
And e’en the patient suft’rer’s moans, 
In pain, and sorrow—plead for thee. 
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Nor thus beneath the straw-roof’d cot, 
Alone—should thoughts of thee pervade 
Hearts which confess thee unforgot, - 
On heathy hill, in grassy glade; 
In many a spot by thee array’d 
With hues of thought, with fancy’s gleam, 
Thy memory lives!—in Eusron’s 
shade, 
By BannuHAMWATER’s shadeless stream! 


And long may guileless hearts preserve 
The memory of thy song, and thee:— 
While Nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The arm of labour toiling free ; 
While Childhood’s innocence and glee 
With green Old Age enjoyment share ;— 
Ricwarps and Kares shall tell of thee, 
Watters and Janes thy name declare. 


On themes like these, if yet there breath’d 
A Doric Lay so sweet as thine, 

Might artless flowers of verse be wreath’d 
Around thy modest name to twine :— 
And though nor lute norlyre be mine 

To bid thy minstrel honours live, 

The praise my numbers can assign, 

It still is soothing thus to give. 


There needs, in truth, no lofty lyre 
To yield thy Muse her homage due ; 
The praise her loveliest charms inspire 
Should be as artless, simple too 
Her eulogist should keep in view 
Thy meek and unassuming worth, 
And inspiration should renew 
At springs which gave thine own its birth. 


Those springs may boast no classic name 
To win the smile of letter’d pride, 
Yet is their noblest charm the same 
As that by Casrary supplied ; 
From AGAN1pPE’s chrystal tide 
No brighter, fairer waves can start, 
Than Nature's quiet teachings guide 
From feeling’s fountain o’er the heart. 


’Tis to THE HEART Song’s noblest power— 
Taste’s purest precepts must refer ; 
And Nature's tact, not Art’s proud dower, 
Remains its best interpreter : 
He who shall trust, without demur, 
What his own better feelings teach, 
Although unlearn’d, shall seldom err, 
But to the hearts of others reach. 


Tt is not quaint and local terms 
Besprinkled o’er thy rustic lay, 

Though well such dialect confirms 
Its power unletter’d minds to sway, 
But ’tis not these that most display 


The Lion's Head. 
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Thy sweetest charms, thy gentlest thrall,— 
Words, phrases, fashions pass away, 
But TrurHand Nature live through all. 


These, these have given thy rustic lyre 
Its truest, and its tenderest spell ; 
These amid Britain’s tuneful choir 
Shall give thy honour’d name to dwell: 
And when Death’s shadowy curtain fell 
Upon thy toilsome earthly lot, 
With grateful joy thy heart might swell 
To feel that these reproach’d thee not. 


To feel that thou hadst not incurr’d 
The deep compunction, bitter shame, 
Of prostituting gifts conferr’d 
To strengthen Virtue’s hallow’d claim. 
How much more glorious is the name, 
The humble name which thou hast won, _ 
Than—‘“ damn’d with everlasting fame,” 
To be for fame itself undone. 


Better, and nobler was thy choice 
To be the Bard of simple swains,— 
In all their pleasures to rejoice, 
And soothe with sympathy their pains; 
To paint with feeling in thy strains : 
The oe their thoughts and tongues dis- 


And bes hone free from classic chains, 
Our own more chaste THEOCRITUS, 


For this should Surroxk proudly own 
Her grateful, and her lasting debt ;—- 
How much more proudly—had she known 

That pining care, and keen regret,— 
Thoughts which the fever’d spirits fret, 
And slow disease,—’twas thine to bear ;— 
And, ere thy sun of life was set, 
Had won her Poet’s grateful prayer. 


°TIs Now TOO LATE! the scene is clos’d, 
Thy conflicts borne,—thy trials o’er;— 
And in the peaceful grave repos’d 
That frame which pain shall rack. no 
more ;— 
Peace to the Bard whose artless store 
Was spread for Nature’s lowliest child ; 
Whose song, well meet for peasant lore, 
Was lowly, simple, undefil’d. 


Yet long may guileless hearts preserve 
The memory of thy verse and thee ;— 

While nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The arm of labour toiling free. 

While SurroLk PEASANTRY may be 
Such as thy sweetest tales make known,— 
By cottage-hearth, by greenwood tree, 
Be BLoomrrE cp call’d with pride their 


own ! 


Some Articles promised this month, and Answers to numerous Corres- 
pondents, are unavoidably postponed for want of room. ~iy 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A LATE OPIUM-EATER, 
No. II. 


MALTHUS. 


“ Go, my son,”—said a Swedish 
chancellor to his son,— go and see 
with how little cost of wisdom this 
world is governed.” “ Go,” might 
a scholar, in like manner say, after a 
thoughtful review of literature, “ go 
and see—how little logic is required 
to the composition of most books.” 
Of the many attestations to this fact, 
furnished by the history of opinions 
in our hasty and unmeditative age, 
I know of none more striking than 
the case of Mr. Malthus, both as re- 
gards himself and his critics. About 
a quarter of a century ago Mr. Mal- 
thus wrote his Essay on Population, 
which soon rose into great reputa- 
tion. And why? not for the truth it 
contained ; that is but imperfectly 
understood even at present ; but for 
the false semblance of systematic 
form with which he had invested the 
truth. Without any necessity he 

laced his whole doctrine on the fol- 
owing basis: man increases in a 
eometrical ratio—the food of man 
in an arithmetical ratio. This pro- 
position, though not the main error 
of his work, is one; and therefore I 


‘shall spend a few lines in exposing it. 


I say then that the distinction is 


totally groundless: both tend to in- 
crease in a geometric ratio; both 
have this tendency checked and coun 
teracted in the same way. In every 
thing which serves for the food of 
man, no less than in man himself, 
there is a positive ground of increase 
by geometrical ratios: but in order 
that this positive ground may go on 
to its effect, there must in each case 
be present a certain negative condi- 
tion (i. e. conditio sine qua non*): for 
the food, as suppose for wheat, the 
negatiye condition is soil on which it 
may grow, and exert its virtue of 
self-multiplication ; for man the ne- 
gative condition is food: i.e. in both 
cases the negative condition is the 
same—mutatis mutandis: for the soil 
is to the wheat what the wheat is to 
man. Where this negative condi- 
tion is present, both will increase 
geometrically ; where it is absent, 
neither. And so far is it from being 
true that man has the advantage of 
the wheat, or increases according to 
any other law, as Mr. Malthus af 
firms, that on the contrary the wheat 
has greatly the advantage of man 
(though both increase according to 
the same law). But, says Mr. Mal- 


* Once for all let me say to the readers of these memoranda that I use the term xc- 
ative condition as equivalent to the term conditio sine qua non, and both in the scho- 


astic sense. 


The negative condition of X is that which being absent X cannot exist ; 


but which being present X will not therefore exist, unless a positive ground of X be 


¢o-present, 


Briefly,—If not, not: if yes, not therefore yes. 
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thus, you would find it impossible to 
increase the annual supply of wheat 
in England by so much as the con- 
tinual addition even of the existing 
quantity ; whereas man might, on a 
certain supposition, go on increasing 
his species in a geometric ratio. 
What is that supposition? Why 
this—that the negative condition of 
increase, the absence of which is the 
actual resistance in both cases to the 
realization of a geometric increase, is 
here by supposition restored to man 
but not restored to the wheat. It is 
certainly true that wheat in England 
increases only by an arithmetic ratio ; 
but then so does man: and the in- 
ference thus far would be, that both 
alike were restricted to this law of 
increase. “ Aye, but then man,” 
says Mr. Malthus, “ will increase by 
another ratio, if you allow him an 
unlimited supply of food.” Well, I 
answer, and so will the wheat: to 
suppose this negative condition (an 
unlimited supply of food) concurring 
with the positive principle of in- 
crease in man, and to refuse to sup- 
pose it in the wheat, is not only con- 
trary to all laws of disputing—but 
is also on this account the more mon- 
strous, because the possibility and 
impossibility of the negative con- 
curring with this positive ground of 
increase is equal, and (what is still 
more to the purpose) is identical for 
both: wheresoever the concurrence 
is realised for man, there of necessity 
it is realised for the wheat. And, 
therefore, you have not only a right to 
demand the same concession for the 
wheat as for the man, but the one con- 
cession is actually involved in the 
other. As the soil (S) is to the wheat 
(W),so is the wheat (Wi) toman(M); 
le.S:W::W:M. You cannot even 
by way of hypothesis assume any cause 
as multiplying the third term, which 
will not also presuppose the multipli- 
cation of the first: else you suffer W 
as the third term to be multiplied, and 
the very same W as the second term 
not to be multiplied.—In fact, the 
coincidence of the negative with the 
positive ground of increase must of 
necessity take place in all countries 
during the early stages of society for 
the food of man no less than for man: 
this coincidence must exist and gra- 
dually cease to exist for both simul- 
taneously. The negative condition, 
without which the positive principle 
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of increase in man and in the food of 
man is equally inefficient, is with- 
drawn in fact as a country grows 
populous: for the sake of argument, 
and as the basis of a chain of reason- 
ing, it may be restored in idea to 
either ; but not more to one than to 
the other. That proposition of Mr. 
Malthus therefore which ascribes a 
different Jaw of increase to man and 
to the food of man (which proposi- 
tion is advanced by Mr. Malthus and 
considered by most of his readers as 
the fundamental one of his system) 
is false and groundless. Where the 
positive principle of increase meets 
with its complement the negative 
ground, there the increase proceeds 
in a geometrical ratio—alike in man 
and in his food: where it fails of 
meeting this complement, it proceeds 
in an arithmetical ratio, alike in both. 
And I say that wherever the geome- 
trical ratio of increase exists for man, 
it exists of necessity for the food of 
man: and I say that wherever the 
arithmetical ratio exists for the food 
of man, it exists of necessity for man. 
Lastly,—I repeat that, even where 
the food of man and man himself in- 
crease in the same ratio (viz. a geo- 
metrical ratio), yet that the food has 
greatly the advantage in the rate of 
increase. For assume any cycle of 
years (suppose 25) as the period of 
a human generation and as corres- 
ponding to the annual generations of 
wheat, then I say that, if a bushel 
of wheat and a human couple (man 
and woman) be turned out upon Sa- 
lisbury plain—or, to give them more 
area and a better soil for the experi- 
ment, on the stage of Canada and 
the uncolonized countries adjacent, 
—the bushel of wheat shall have pro- 
duced it$ cube—its 4th—10th—Mth 
power in a number of years which 
shall always be fewer than the num- 
ber of periods of 25 years in which 
the human pair shall have produced 
its cube—its 4th—10th—Mth power, 
&c.—And this assertion may be 
easily verified by consulting any re- 
cord of the average produce from a 
given quantity of seed corn. 
II. The famous proposition there- 
fore about the geometrical and arith- 
metical ratios as applied to man and 
his food—is a radical blunder. I 
come now to a still more remark- 
able blunder, which I verily believe 
is the greatest logical oversight that 
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has ever escaped any author of re- 
spectability. This oversight lies in 
Mr. Malthus’s view of population 
considered not with reference to its 
Own internal coherency but as an an- 
swer to Mr. Godwin. That gentle- 
‘man, in common with some other 
philosophers,—no matter upon what 
arguments,—had maintained the doc- 
trine of the ‘ perfectibility’ of man. 
Now, says Mr. Malthus, without 
needing any philosophic investiga- 
tion of this doctrine, I will over- 
throw it by a simple statement drawn 
from the political economy of the 
human race: I will suppose that 
state of perfection, towards which 
the human species is represented as 
tending, to be actually established: 
and I will show that it must melt 
away before the principle which go- 
yerns population. How is this ac- 
complished? briefly thus :—In every 
country the food of man either goes 
on increasing simply in an arithme- 
tical ratio, or (in proportion as it 
becomes better peopled) is rapidly 
tending tosucharatio. Let us sup- 
pose this ratio every where establish- 
ed, as it must of necessity be as soon 
as no acre of land remains untilled 
which is susceptible of tillage ; since 
no revolutions in the mere science of 
agmculture can be supposed capable 
of transmuting an arithmetic into a 
geometric ratio of increase. Food 
then increasing under this law can 
never go on pari passu with any po- 
pulation which should increase in a 
geometric ratio. Now what is it 
that prevents population from in- 
creasing insucharatio? Simply the 
want of food. But how? Not direct- 
ly, but through the instrumentality 
of vice and misery in some* shape 
or other. These are the repressing 
forces which every where keep 
down the increase of man to the 
same ratio as that of his food—viz. 
to an arithmetic ratio. But vice and 
misery can have no existence in a 
staté of perfection; so much is evi- 
dent ex vitermini. If then these are 
the only repressing forces, it follows 
that ina state of perfection there can 
be none at all. If none at all, then 
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the geometric ratio of increase will 
take place. But, as the arithmetic 
ratio must still be the law for the 
increase of food, the population will 
be constantly getting ahead of the 
food. Famine, disease, and every 
mode of wretchedness will return: 
and thus out of its own bosom will 
the state of perfection have regene- 
rated the worst forms of imperfec-~ 
tion by necessarily bringing back the 
geometric ratio of human increase 
unsupported by the same ratio of in- 
crease amongst the food. This is 
the way in which Mr. Malthus applies 
his doctrine of population to the over- 
throw of Mr. Godwin. Upon which 
I put this question to Mr. Malthus. 
In what condition must the human 
will be supposed, if with the clear 
view of this fatal result (such a view 
as must be ascribed to it in a state 
of perfection), it could nevertheless 
bring its own acts into no harmony 
with reason and conscience? Mani- 
festly it must be in a most diseased 
state. Aye, says Mr. Malthus, but “T 
take it for granted” that no important 
change will ever take place in that 
part of human nature. Be it so, I 
answer: but the question here is not 
concerning the absolute truth,—Is 
there any hope that the will of man 
can ever raise itself from its present 
condition of weakness and disorder ? 
The question is concerning the formal 
or logical truth—concerning the truth 
relatively to a specific concession pre- 
viously made. Mr. Malthus had con- 
sented to argue with Mr. Godwin on 
the supposition that a state of per- 
fection might be and actually was 
attained. How comes he then to 
‘take for granted’ what in a mo- 
ment makes his own concession void? 
He agrees to suppose a perfect state ; 
and at the same time he includes in 
this supposition the main imperfec- 
tion of this world—viz. the diseased 
will of man. This is to concede and 
to retract in the same breath; ex- 
plicitly to give, and implicitly to re- 
fuse. Mr. Godwin may justly retort 
upon Mr. Malthus—you promised to 
show that the state of perfection 
should generate out of itself an in- 


* What is the particular shape which they put on in most parts of the earth—fur- 
nishes matter for the commentary of Mr. Malthus on his own doctrine, and occupies the 


greater part of his work. 


The materials are of course drawn from voyages and trayels ; 


but from so slender a reading in that department of literature, that the whole should un- 
doubtedly be re-written and more learnedly supported by authorities. 
2A2 
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evitable relapse into that state of 
imperfection: but your state of per- 
fection already includes imperfection, 
and imperfection of a sort which is 
the principal parent of almost all 
other imperfection. Eve, after her 
fall, was capable of a higher resolu- 
tion than is here ascribed to the chil- 
dren of perfection; for she is repre- 
sented by Milton as saying to Adam 


eee eee created miserable it is 

To be to others cause of misery, 

—Our own begotten; and of our loins to 
bring 

Into this cursed world a woeful race, 

That after wretched life must be at last 

Food for so foul a monster: in thy power 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 

‘The race unblest—to being yet unbegot. 

Childless thou art, childless remain : 

P. L. Book X. 


What animperfect creature could 
meditate, a perfect one should exe- 
cute. And it is evident that, if ever 
the condition of man were brought to 
so desirable a point as that simply by 
replacing itself the existing genera- 
tion could preserve unyviolated a state 
of perfection, it would become the 
duty (and, if the duty, therefore the 
inclination of perfect beings) to com- 
ply with that ordinance of the reason.* 

Ill. Thus far on the errors of Mr. 
Malthus :—now let me add a word 
or two on the errors of his critics. 
But first it ought in candor to be ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Malthus’s own 
errors, however important separately 
considered, are venial as regards his 
system ; for they leave it unaffected, 
and might be extirpated by the knife 
without drawing on any consequent 
extirpations or even any alterations. 
That sacrifice once made to truth and 
to logic,—I shall join with Mr. Ri- 
cardo (Pol. Econ. p. 498, 2nd ed.) 
in expressing my persuasion “ that 
the just reputation of the Essay on 
Population will spread with the cul- 
tivation of that science of which it is 
so eminent an ornament.” With 
these feelings upon Mr. Malthus’s 
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merits, it may be supposed that I do 
not regard his critics with much 
sympathy: taking them generally, 
they seem to have been somewhat 
captious, and in a thick mist as to 
the true meaning and tendency of the 
doctrine. Indeed I question whether 
any man amongst them could have 
begun his own work by presenting a 
just analysis of that which he was 
assailing; which however ought al- 
ways to be demanded peremptorily 
of him who assails a systematic 
work, for the same reason that in the 
old schools of disputation the re- 
spondent was expected to repeat the 
syllogism of his opponent before he 
undertook to answer it. Amongst 
others Mr. Coleridge, who probably 
contented himself more suo with read- 
ing the first and last pages of the 
work, has asserted that Mr. Malthus 
had written a 4to. volume (in which 
shape the second edition appeared) 
to prove that man could not live 
without eating. If this were the 
purpose and amount of the Malthu- 
sian doctrine, doubtless an infra~duo- 
decimo would have been a more be- 
coming size for his speculations. But 
I, who have read the 4to. must as- 
sure Mr. Coleridge that there is 
something more in it than that. I 
shall also remind him that, if a man 
produces a body of original and emi- 
nently useful truths, in that case the 
more simple—the more elementary— 
the more self-evident is the proposi- 
sition on which he suspends the chain 
of those truths,—the greater is his 
merit. Many systems of truth, which 
have a sufficient internal consistency, 
have yet been withheld from the 
world or have lost their effect simply 
because the author has been unable 
to bridge over the gulph between his 
own clear perceptions and the uni- 
versal knowledge of mankind—has 
been unable to deduce the new truths 
from the old precognita. 1 say there- 
fore that our obligations to Mr. Mal- 
thus are the greater for having hung 


* Mr. Malthus has been charged with a libel on human nature for denying its ability 
even in its present imperfect condition to practise the abstinence here alluded to—pro- 
vided an adequate motive to such abstinence existed. But this charge I request the 


reader to observe that I do not enter into. 


Neither do I enter into the question—whe- 


ther any great change for the better in the moral nature of the man is reasonably to be 
anticipated. What I insist on is simply the /ogical error of Mr. Malthus in introducing 
into the hypothesis which he consents to assume one element which is a contradiction i 


terminis to that hypothesis. 


Admit that Mr. Malthus is right in denying the possibility 


of a perfect state of man on this earth; he cannot be right in assuming an enormous 
imperfection (disorder of the will) as one constituent of that perfect state. 4 ; 


— 
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phon a postulate, so simple as that 
which Mr. Coleridge alleges, so much 
valuable instruction both theoretic 
and practical as his work contains. 
Is it nothing for our theoretic know- 
ledge that Mr. Malthus has taught 
us to judge more wisely of the pre- 
tended depopulations from battle, 
pestilence, and famine, with which 
all history has hitherto teemed? Is 
it nothing for our practical know- 
ledge that Mr. Malthus has taught 
the lawgivers and the governors of 
the world to treat with contempt the 
pernicious counsels of political econo- 
mists from Athenian days down to 
our own—clamouring for direct en- 
couragements to population? Is it 
nothing for England that he first has 
exposed the fundamental * vice of 
our Poor Laws (viz. that they act as 
a bounty on population), and placed 
a light-house upon the rocks to which 
our course was rapidly carrying us 
in darkness? Js it nothing for 
science and the whole world that, by 
unfolding the laws which govern po- 
pulation, he has given to political 
economy its complement and sole de- 
sideratum; which wanting, all its 
movements were insecure and liable 
to error ; which added, political eco- 
nomy (however imperfect as to its 
eee ee ment) has now become, as 
to the idea of its parts, perfect and 
orbicular P—Js this, and more that 
might be alleged, nothing? I say, 
Mr. Coleridge, 
—— Is this nothing ? 
Why then the world, and all that’s in’t, is 
nothing : 
The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia no- 
thing. Winters Tale. 
Others, who have been more just 
to Mr. Malthus than Mr. Coleridge, 
and have admitted the value of the 
truths brought forward, have disput- 
ed his title to the first discovery. A 
fuller developement and a more ex- 
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tensive application of these truths 
they concede to him: but they fancy 
that in the works of many others be- 
fore him they find the outlines of the 
same truths more or less distinctly 
expressed. And doubtless in some 
passages of former economists, espe- 
cially of Sir James Steuart, and in 
one work of Wallace (Views of Pro- 
vidence, &c.) there is so near an ap- 
proach made to the Malthusian doc- 
trine—that at this day, when we are 
in possession of that doctrine, we feel 
inclined to exclaim in the children’s 
language of blind-man’s-buff—Lord ! 
how he burns !—But the best evidence 
that none of these writers did actual- 
ly touch the central point of the doc- 
trine—is this ; that none of them de- 
duced from it those corollaries as to 
the English poor laws—foundling- 
hospitals—endowments of cottages 
with Jand—and generally of all arti- 
ficial devices for stimulating popula- 
tion, which could not have escaped a 
writer of ability who had once pos- 
sessed himself of the entire truth. 
In fact, such is the anarchy of 
thought in most writers on subjects 
which they have never been led to 
treat systematically—that it is no- 
thing uncommon to meet with a pas- 
sage written apparently under Mal- 
thusian views in one page of a writer 
who in the next will possibly pro- 
pose a tax on celibacy—a prize for 
early marriges—or some other absur- 
dity not less outrageously hostile to 
those views.—No! let the merit of 
Mr. Malthus be otherwise what it 
may, his originality is incontestable 
—unless an earlier writer can be ad- 
duced who has made the same oblique 
applications of the doctrine, and in 
general who has shown with what 
consequences that doctrine is preg- 
nant; separate from which conse- 
quences the mere naked doctrine, in 
and for itself, is but a meagre truth. 


ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH. 


From my boyish days I had always 
felt a great perplexity on one point 
in Macbeth: it was this: the knock- 
ing at the gate, which succeeds to 
the murder of Duncan, produced to 
my feelings an effect for which I 


never could account: the effect was 
—that it reflected back upon the 
murder a peculiar awfulness and a 
depth of solemnity: yet, however 
obstinately I endeavoured with my 
understanding to comprehend this, 


* Fundamental, I mean, for the political economist : otherwise for the philosopher 
they have a still profounder vice, in their obvious tendency to degrade the moral charac- 


fer of their objects in their best elements of civic respectability. 
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for many years I never could see why 
it should produce such an effect.—— 

Here I pause for one moment to ex- 
hort the reader never to pay any at- 
tention to his understanding when it 
stands in opposition to any other fa- 
culty of his mind. The mere under- 
standing, however useful and indis- 
pensable, is the meanest faculty in 
the human mind and the most to be 
distrusted: and yet the great ma- 
jority of people trust to nothing else ; 
which may do for ordinary life, but 
not for philosophic purposes. Of 
this, out of ten thousand instances 
that I might produce, I will cite one. 
‘Ask of any person whatsoever, who 
is not previously prepared for the 
demand by a knowledge of perspec- 
tive, to draw in the rudest way the 
commonest appearance which de- 
pends upon the laws of that science— 
as for instance, to represent the ef- 
fect of two walls standing at right 
angles to each other, or the appear- 
ance of the houses on each side of a 
street, as seen by a person looking 
down the street from one extremity. 
Now in all cases, unless the person 
has happened to observe in pictures 
how it is that artists produce these 
effects, he will be utterly unable to 
make,the smallest approximation to 
it. Yet why?—For he has actually 
seen the effect every day of his life. 
The reason is—that he allows his 
understanding to overrule his eyes. 
His understanding, which includes 
no intuitive knowledge of the laws 
of vision, can furnish him with no 
reason why a line which is known 
and can be proved to be a horizontal 
line, should not appear a horizontal 
line: a line, that made any angle 
with the perpendicular less than a 
right angle, would seem to him to 
indicate that his houses were all 
tumbling down together. Accord- 
ingly he makes the line of his houses 
a horizontal line, and fails of course 
to produce the effect demanded. 
Here then is one instance out of 
many, in which not only the under- 
standing is allowed to overrule the 
eyes, but where the understanding is 
positively allowed to obliterate the 
eyes as it were: for not only does 
the man believe the evidence of his 
understanding in opposition to that 
of his eyes, but (which is mon- 
strous!) the idiot is not aware that 
his eyes ever gave such evidence. 
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He does not know that he has seett 
(and therefore quoad his consciousness 
has not seen) that which he fas seen 
every day of his life. But, to re- 
turn from this digression,—my un- 
derstanding could furnish no reason 
why the knocking at the gate in 
Macbeth should produce any effect 
direct or reflected: in fact, my un- 
derstanding said positively that it 
could not produce any effect. But I 
knew better: I felt that it did: and 
I waited and clung to the problem 
until further knowledge should en- 
able me to solve it——At length, in 
1812, Mr. Williams made his début 
on the stage of Ratcliffe Highway, 
and executed those unparalleled mur- 
ders which have procured for him 
such a brilliant and undying reputa- 
tion. On which murders, by the 
way, I must observe, that in one 
respect they have had an ill effect, 
by making the connoisseur in mur- 
der very fastidious in his taste, and 
dissatisfied with any thing that has 
been since done in that line. All 
other murders look pale by the deep 
crimson of his: and, as an amateur 
once said to me in a querulous tone, 
“ There has been absolutely nothin, 

doing since his time, or nothing that’s 
worth speaking of.’ But this is 
wrong: for it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect all men to be great artists, and 
born with the genius of Mr. Williams. 
—Now it will be remembered that in 
the first of these murders (that of 
the Marrs) the same incident (of a 
knocking at the door soon after the 
work of extermination was complete) 
did actually occur which the genius 
of Shakspeare had invented: and all 
good judges and the most eminent 
dilettanti acknowledged the felicity 
of Shakspeare’s suggestion as soon 
as it was actually realized. Here 
then was a fresh proof that I had 
been fight in relying on my own 
feeling in opposition to my under- 
standing ; and again I set myself to 
study the problem: at length I solved 
it to my own satisfaction; and my 
solution is this. Murder in ordinary 
cases, where the pa i: is wholly 
directed to the case of the murdered 
person, is an incident of coarse and 
vulgar horror ; and for this reason— 
that it flings the interest exclusively 
upon the natural but ignoble instinct 
by which we cleave to life; an in- 
stinct which, as being indispensable 
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to the primal law of self=préservation; 
is the same in kind (though different 
in grerve) amongst all living crea- 
tures; this instinct therefore, be- 
cause it annihilates all distinctions, 
and degrades the greatest of men to 
the level of ‘ the poor beetle that 
we tread on,” exhibits human na- 
ture in its most abject and humili- 
ating attitude. Such an attitude 
would little suit the purposes of the 
poet. What then musthedo? He 
must throw the interest on the mur- 
derer: our sympathy must be with 
him; (of course I mean a sympathy 
of comprehension, a sympathy by 
which we enter into his feelings, 
and are made to understand them,— 
not a sympathy* of pity or appro- 
bation:) in the murdered person:all 
strife of thought, all flux and re- 
flux of passion and of purpose, are 
crushed by one overwhelming panic: 
the fear of instant death smites him 
« with its petrific mace.” But in 
the murderer, such a murderer as a 
poet will condescend to, there must 
be raging some great storm of pas- 
sion,—jealousy, ambition, vengeance, 
hatred,—which will create a hell 
within him; and into this hell we 
are to look. In Macbeth, for the 
sake of gratifying his own enormous 
and teeming faculty of creation, 
Shakspeare has introduced two mur- 
derers: and, as usual in his hands, 
they are remarkably discriminated ; 
but, though in Macbeth the strife of 
mind is greater than in his wife, the 
tiger spirit not so awake, and his 
feelings caught chiefly by contagion 


- from her,—yet, as both were finally 


involved in the guilt of murder, the 
murderous mind of necessity is fi- 
nally to be presumed in both. ‘This 
was to be expressed; and on its 
own account, as well as to make it a 
more proportionable antagonist to 
the unoffending nature of their vic- 
tim, “the gracious Duncan,” and 
adequately to expound “the deep 
damnation of his taking off,” this 
was to be expressed with peculiar 
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energy. We were to be made to 
feel that the human nature, i. e. the 
divine nature of love and mercy, 
spread through the hearts of all 
creatures, and seldom utterly with- 
drawn fromman,--was gone,vanished, 
extinct ; and that the fiendish nature 
had taken its place. And, as this 
effect is marvellously accomplished in 
the dialogues and soliloquies them- 
selves, so it is finally consummated 
by the expedient under consideration ; 
and it is to this that I now solicit 
the reader’s attention. If the reader 
has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, 
or sister, in a fainting fit, he may 
chance to have observed that the 
most affecting moment in such a 
spectacle, is ¢hat in which a sigh 
and a stirring announce the recom- 
mencement of suspended life. Or, 
if the reader has ever been present 
in a vast metropolis on the day 
when some great national idol was 
carried in funeral pomp to his grave, 
and chancing to walk near to the 
course through which it passed, has 
felt powerfully, in the silence and 
desertion of the streets and in the 
stagnation of ordinary business, the 
deep interest which at that moment 
was possessing the heart of man,— 
if all at once he should hear the 
death-like stillness broken up by the 
sound of wheels rattling away from 
the scene, and making known that 
the transitory vision was dissolved, he 
will be aware that at no moment was 
his sense of the complete suspension 
and pause in ordinary human con- 
cerns so full and affecting as at that 
moment when the suspension ceases, 
and the goings-on of human life are 
suddenly resumed. All action in 
any direction is best expounded, 
measured, and made apprehensible, 
by reaction. Now apply this to the 
case in Macbeth. Here, as I have 
said, the retiring of the human heart 
and the entrance of the fiendish 
heart was to be expressed and made 
sensible. Another world has stepped 
in; and the murderers are taken out 


_ *® It seems almost ludicrous to guard and explain my use of a word in a situation 


where it should naturally explain itself. 


But it has become necessary to do so, in 


consequence of the unscholarlike use of the word sympathy, at present so general, by 
which, instead of taking it in its proper sense, as the act of reproducing in our minds the 
feelings of another, whether for hatred, indignation, love, pity, or approbation, it is 
made a mere synonyme of the word pity; and hence, instead of saying, ‘‘ sympathy 
with another,” many writers adopt the monstrous barbarism of ‘+ sympathy jor 


another.” - 
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of the region of human things, hu- 
man purposes, human desires. They 
are transfigured: Lady Macbeth is 
« unsexed ;” Macbeth has forgot 
that he was born of woman; both 
are conformed to the image of devils ; 
and the world of devils is suddenly 
revealed. But how shall this be 
conveyed and made palpable? In 
order that a new world may step in, 
this world must for a time disappear. 
The murderers, and the murder, 
must be insulated—cut off by an 
immeasurable gulph from the ordi- 
nary tide and succession of human 
affairs—locked up and sequestered 
in some deep recess: we must be 
made sensible that the world of ordi- 
nary life is suddenly arrested—laid 
asleep—tranced—racked into a dread 
armistice: time must be annihilated ; 
relation to things without abolished ; 
and all must pass self-withdrawn 
into a deep syncope and suspension of 
earthly passion. Hence itis that when 
the deed is done—when the work of 
darkness is perfect, then the world 
of darkness passes away like a pa- 
geantry in the clouds: the knocking 
at the gate is heard; and it makes 
known audibly that the reaction has 
commenced: the human has made 
its reflux upon the fiendish: the 
pulses of life are beginning ‘to beat 
again: and the re-establishment of 
the goings-on of the world in which 
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we live, first makes us profoundly 
sensible of the awful parenthesis that 
had suspended them. 

Oh! mighty poet!—Thy works 
are not as those of other men, simply 
and merely great works of art; but 
are also like the phenomena of na- 
ture, like the sun and the sea, the 
stars and the flowers,—like frost and 
snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and 
thunder, which are to be studied 
with entire submission of our own 
faculties, and in the perfect faith 
that in them there can be no too 
much or too little, nothing useless 
or inert—but that, the further we 
press in our discoveries, the more we 
shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement where the 
careless eye had seen nothing but 
accident ! ; 

N.B. In the above specimen of 
psychological criticism, I have pur- 
posely omitted to notice another use 
of the knocking at the gate, viz. the 
opposition and contrast which it pro- 
duces in the porter’s comments to 
the scenes immediately preceding; 
because this use is tolerably obvious 
to all who are accustomed to reflect 
on what they read. <A third use 
also, subservient to the scenical il- 
lusion, has been lately noticed by a 
critic: in the Lonpon MaGazine: I 
fully agree with him; but it did not 
fall in my way to insist on this. ; 

KONG Zo 


THE NEGRO’S EUTHANASIA. 
Translated from the Introductory Stanzas to a Greck Prize Ode of Mr. Coleridge. 


Frine wide thy gates of darkness, Death ! 
Speed to the race‘with misery yoked : 
No mangled cheek or howling breath 
Shall greet thy presence, long invoked. 


* But circling dance shall beat the ground ; 
The joy of song shall burst around ; 
Stern tyrant! dreadful though thou be, 
Thy dwelling is with Liberty ! 


They, wafted on thy dusky wings, 
Look down upon the ocean swell ; 

Their wandering foot on ether springs Ba a 
To their own land beloved so well: - adnan 


And there the lovers to their loves 

By fountain brink, in citron groves, 
Recount the deeds of wrath and scorn 
Which they as men from men have borne. 


LEN- 


— 
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PICTURES AT WILTON, STOURHEAD, &c. 


Saxispury Prarn, barren as it is, 
is rich in collections and monuments 
of art. ‘There is, within the distance 
of a few miles, Wilton, Longford 
castle, Fonthill-abbey, Stourhead, 
and last, though not least worthy 
to be mentioned, Stonehenge, that 
«huge, dumb heap,” that stands on 
the blasted heath, and looks like a 
group of giants, bewildered, not 
knowing what to do, encumbering 
the earth, and turned to stone, while 
in the act of warring on Heaven. 
An attempt has lately been made to 
give it an antediluvian origin. Its 
mystic round is in all probability 
fated to remain inscrutable, a mighty 
maze, without a plan: but still the 
imagination, when once curiosity and 
wonder have taken possession of it, 
heaves with its restless load, launches 
conjecture farther and farther back 
beyond the land-marks of time, and 
strives to bear down all impediments 
in its course, as the ocean strives to 
overleap some vast promontory ! 

Fonthill-abbey, which was former- 
ly hermetically sealed against all in- 
trusion,* is at present open to the 
whole world ; and Wilton-house, and 
Longford-castle, which were former- 
ly open to every one, are at present 
shut, except to petitioners, and a fa- 
voured few. Why is this greater 
degree of strictness in the latter in- 
stances resorted to? In proportion 
as the taste for works of art becomes 
more general, do these Noble Per- 
sons wish to set bounds to and dis- 
appoint public curiosity? Do they 
think that the admiration bestowed 
on fine pictures or rare sculpture 
lessens the value, or divides the pro- 
perty, as well as the pleasure, with 
the possessor? Or do they think 
that setting aside the formality of 
these new regulations, three persons 
in the course of a whole year would 


intrude out of an impertinent curiosi- 
ty to see ¢heir houses and furniture, 
without having a just value for them 
as objects of art? Or is the expense 
of keeping servants to show the 
apartments made the plea of this 
churlish, narrow system? The pub- 
lic are ready enough to pay their 
servants for the attendance, and those 
persons are quite as forward to do 
this who make a pilgrimage to such 
places on foot as those who approach 
them in a post-chaise or on horseback 
with a livery servant, which, it 
seems, is the prescribed and fashion- 
able etiquette? Whatever is the 
cause, we are sorry for it ; more par- 
ticularly as it compels us to speak of 
these two admired Collections from 
memory only. It is several years 
since we saw them; but there are 
some impressions of this sort that 
are proof against time. 

Lord Radnor has the two famous 
Claudes, the Morning and Evening 
of the Roman Empire. ‘Though as 
landscapes they are neither so bril- 
liant nor finished nor varied as some 
of his, there is a weight and concen- 
tration of historic feeling about them 
which many of his allegorical pro- 
ductions want. In the first, half- 
finished buildings and massy columns 
rise amidst the dawning effulgence, 
that is streaked with rims of inex- 
tinguishable light ; and a noble tree 
in the foreground, ample, luxuriant, 
hangs and broods over the growing 
design. There is a dim mistimess 
spread over the scene, as in the be- 
ginnings of things. The Evening, 
the companion to it, is even finer. 
It has all the gorgeous pomp that 
attends the meeting of Night and 
Day, and a flood of glory still pre- 
vails over the coming shadows. In 
the cool of the evening, some cattle 
are feeding on the brink of a glassy 


* This is not absolutely true. 


Mr. Banks the younger, and another young gentle- 


man, formed an exception to this rule, and contrived to get into the Abbey-grounds, in 
spite of warning, just as the recluse proprietor happened to be passing by the spot. In- 
stead however of manifesting any displeasure, he gave them a most polite reception, 
showed them whatever they expressed a wish to see, asked them to dinner, and after 
passing the day in the greatest conviviality, dismissed them by saying, ‘* That now they 


might get out as they had got in.” 


This was certainly a good jest. 


Our youthful ad- 


venturers on forbidden ground, in the midst of their security, might have expected some 
such shrewd turn from the antithetical genius of the author of Vathek, who makes his 


hero, in a paroxysm of impatience, call out for ‘* the Koran and sugar 


” 
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stream that reflects a mouldering 
ruin on one side of the picture; and 
so precise is the touch, so true, so 
firm the pencilling, so classical the 
outline, that they give one the idea 
of sculptured cattle, biting the short, 
green turf, and seem an enchanted 
herd! They appear stamped on the 
canvas to remain there for ever, or as 
if nothing could root them from the 
spot. Truth with beauty suggests the 
feeling of immortality. No Dutch 
picture ever suggests this feeling. 
The objects are real, it is true; but 
not being beautiful or impressive, the 
mind feels no wish to mould them 
into a permanent reality, to bind them 
fondly on the heart, or lock them in 
the imagination as in a sacred recess, 
safe from the envious canker of time. 
No one ever felt a longing, a sickness 
of the heart, to see a Dutch land- 
scape twice; but those of Claude, 
after an absence of years, have this 
effect, and produce a kind of calen- 
ture. The reason of the difference 
is, that in mere literal copies from 
nature, where the objects are not in- 
teresting in themselves, the only at- 
traction is to see the felicity of the 
execution ; and having once witnessed 
this, we are satisfied. But there is 
nothing to stir the fancy, to keep 
alive the yearnings of passion. We 
remember one other picture (and but 
one) in Lord Radnor’s Collection, 
that was of an ideal character. It 
was a female head by Guido, with 
streaming hair, and streaming eyes 
looking upwards—full of sentiment 
and beauty. 

There is but one fine picture at 
Wilton-house, the Family Vandyke, 
and a noble Gallery of antique mar- 
bles, which we should pronounce to 
be invaluable to the lover of art or the 
student of history or human nature. 
Roman Emperors or Proconsuls, the 
poets, orators, and almost all the 
great men of antiquity, are here 
“ ranged in arow,” and palpably em- 
bodied either in genuine or tradi- 
tional busts. Some of these indicate 
an almost preternatural capacity and 
inspired awfulness of look, particu- 
larly some of the earlier sages and 
fabulists of Greece, which we ap- 
prehend to be ideal representations ; 
while other more modern and better 
authenticated ones of celebrated 
Romans are distinguished by the 
strength and’ simplicity of common 
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English heads of the best class.— 
The large picture of the Pembroke 
Family by Vandyke is unrivalled in 
its kind. It is a history of the time. 
It throws us nearly two centuries 
back to men and manners that no 
longer exist. The members of a 
Noble House (‘tis a hundred and 
sixty years since) are brought toge- 
ther in proprid persona, and appear in 
all the varieties of age, character, 
and costume. There are the old 
Lord and Lady Pembroke who 
“keep their state’ somewhat above 
the other groups—the one a lively 
old gentleman, who seems as if he 
could once have whispered a flatter- 
ing tale in a fair lady’s ear, his hel] 
mate looking a little fat and sulky 
by his side, probably calculating the 
expence of the picture, and not well 
understanding the event of it—there 
are the daughters, pretty, vwell- 
dressed, elegant girls, but some- 
what insipid, sentimental, and va- 
cant—then there are the two eldest 
sons, that might be said to have 
walked out of Mr. Burke’s descrip- 
tion of the age of chivalry, the one 
a perfect courtier, a carpet knight, 
smooth-faced, handsome, almost ef- 
feminate, that seems to have moved 
all his life to “ the mood of lutes 
and soft recorders,” decked in silks 
and embroidery, like the tender 
flower issuing from its glossy folds ; 
the other the gallant soldie shrewd, 
bold, hardy, with spurred heel, and 
tawny buskins, ready to “ mount on 
barbed steeds, and witch the world 
with noble horsemanship ”—down to 
the untutored, carroty-headed boy, 
the Goose-Gibbie of the piece, who 
appears to have been just dragged 
from the farm-yard to sit for his pic- 
ture, and stares about him in as 
great a heat and fright as if he had 
dropped from the clouds—all in this 
admirable, living composition is in 
its place, in keeping, and bears the 
stamp of the age, and of the master’s 
hand. Even the oak-pannels have 
an elaborate, antiquated look, and the 
furniture has an aspect of cumbrous, 
conscious dignity. It should not be 
omitted that it was here (in the house 
or the adjoining magnificent grounds) 
that Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Ar- 
capa; and the story of Musidorus 
and Philoclea, of Mopsa and Dorcas, 
is quaintly traced on oval pannels in 
the principal drawing-room. — 
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It is on this account that we found 
fault with Fonthill last year, and 
must still do so, because it exhibits 
no picture of remarkable eminence, 
that can be ranked as an heir-loom of 
the imagination,—which cannot be 
spoken of but our thoughts take wing 
and stretch themselves towards it,— 
the very name of which is music to 
the instructed ear. We would not 
give a rush to see any Collection that 
does not contain some single picture 
at least, that haunts us with an un- 
easy sense of joy for twenty miles of 
road, that may cheer us at intervals 
for twenty years of life to come. 
Without some such thoughts as these 
riveted in the brain, the lover and 
disciple of art would truly be “ of 
all men the most miserable:” but 
with them hovering round him, and 
ever and anon shining with their glad 
lustre into his sleepless soul, he has 
nothing to fear from fate, or fortune. 
We look, and lo! here is one at our 
side, facing us, though far-distant. 
It is the Young Man’s Head, in the 
Louvre, by Titian, that is not un- 
like Jeronymo della Porretta in Sir 
Charles Grandison. What a look is 
there of calm, unalterable self-pos- 
session— 

Above all pain, all passion, and all pride; 
that draws the evil out of human na- 
ture, that as we look at it transfers 
the same sentiments to our own 
breasts, and makes us feel as if no- 
thing mean or little could ever dis- 
turb us again! Thisis high art, the 
rest is mechanical. But there is no- 
thing like this at Fonthill (oh! no), 
but every thing which is the very re- 
verse. As this, however, is an old 
opinion of ours, and may be a preju- 
dice, we shall endeavour to support 
it by facts. There is not then a sin- 
gle Titian in all this boasted and ex- 
pensive collection — there is not a 
phael—there is not a Rubens (ex- 
cept one small sketch)—there is not 
a Guido nor a Vandyke—there is not 
a Rembrandt, there is not a Nicolo 
Poussin, nor a fine Claude. The 
two Altieri Claudes, which might 
have redeemed Fonthill, Mr. Beck- 
ford sold. What shall we say to a 
collection, which uniformly and deli- 
berately rejects every great work 
and every great name in art, to make 
room for rarities and curiosities of 
mechanical skill? It was hardly ne- 
cessary to build a cathedral to set 
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up a toy-shop! Who would paint 
a miniature-picture to hang it at the 
top of the Monument? ‘This huge 
pile (capable of better things) is cut 
up into a parcel of little rooms, and 
those little rooms are stuck full of 
little pictures, and bijouterie. Mr. 
Beckford may talk of his diamond 
Berchem, and so on: this is but the 
language of a petit-maitre in art; 
but the author of Variex (with his 
leave) is not a petit-maitre. His 
genius, as a writer, “hath a devil:” 
his taste in pictures is the quint- 
esserice and rectified spirit of still- 
life. He seems not to be susceptible 
of the poetry of painting, or else to 
set himself against it. It is obvious- 
ly a first principle with him to ex- 
clude whatever has feeling or imagi- 
nation—to polish the surface, and 
suppress the soul of art—to proscribe, 
by a sweeping clause, or at one fell 
swoop, every thing approaching to 
grace, or beauty, or grandeur—to 
crush the sense of pleasure or of 
power in embryo—and to reduce all 
nature and all art, as far as possible, 
to the texture and level of a china 
dish—smooth, glittering, cold, and 
unfeeling! We do not object so 
much to the predilection for Teniers, 
Gerard Douw, or Ostade—we like to 
see natural objects naturally painted 
—but we unequivocally hate the af- 
fectedly mean, the elaborately little, 
the ostentatiously perverse and dis- 
torted, Polemberg’s walls of amber, 
Mieris’s groups of steel, Vanderneer’s 
ivory flesh ;—yet these are the chief 
delights of the late proprietor of 
Fonthill-abbey! Is it that his soul 
is “a volcano burnt out,” and that 
he likes his senses to repose and 
be gratified with Persian carpets and 
enamelled pictures? Or are there 
not traces of the same infirmity of 
feeling even in the high-souled 
Vathek, who compliments the com- 
plexion of the two pages of Fak- 
reddin as being equal to “ the por- 
celain of Franguestan?” Alas! 
Who would have thought that the 
Caliph Vathek would have dwindled 
down into an Emperor of China and 
King of Japan? But so it is.— 
Stourhead, the seat of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, did not answer our ex- 
pectations. But Stourton, the vil- 
lage where it stands, made up for our 
disappointment. After passin the 
park-gate, whichis a beautiful and 
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venerable relic, you descend into 
Stourton by a sharp winding decli- 
vity, almost like going under-ground, 
between high hedges of laurel trees, 
and with an expanse of woods and 
water spread beneath. It is a sort 
of rural Herculaneum, a subter- 
ranean retreat. The inn is like a 
modernized guard-house; the village- 
church stands on alawn without any 
inclosure; a row of cottages facing it, 
with their white-washed walls and 
flaunting honey-suckles, are neatness 
itself Every thing has an air of 
elegance, and yet tells a tale of other 
times. It is a place that might be 
held sacred to stilluess and solitary 
musing !—The adjoining mansion of 
Stourhead commands an extensive 
view of Salisbury Plain, whose undu- 
lating swells show the earth in its 
primeval simplicity, bare, with naked 
breasts, and varied in its appearance 
only by the shadows of the clouds 
that pass across it. The view with- 
out is pleasing and singular: there 
is little within-doors to beguile at- 
tention. There is one master-piece 
of colouring by Paul Veronese, a 
naked child with a dog. The tone of 
the flesh is perfection itself. On 
praising this picture (which we al- 
ways do, when we like a thing) we 
were told it had been criticized by a 
great judge, Mr. Beckford of Font- 
hill, who had found fault with the 
execution as too coarse and muscular. 
We do not wonder—it is not like his 
own turnery-ware! We should also 
mention an exquisite Holbein, the 
Head of a Child, and avery pleasing 
little landscape by Wilson. Besides 
these, there are some capital pen and 
ink drawings (views in Venice), by 
Canaletti, and three large copies 
after Guido of the Venus attired hy the 
Graces, the Andromeda, and Hero- 
dias’s Daughter. They breathe the 
soul of softness and grace, and re- 
mind one of those fair, sylph-like 
forms that sometimes descend upon 
the earth with fatal, fascinating 
looks ; and that “ tempt but to be- 
tray.” But after the cabinet-pictures 
of Fonthill, even a good copy of a 
Guido is a luxury and a relief to the 
mind: it is something to inhale the 
divine airs that play round his figures, 
and we are satisfied if we can but 
“trace his footsteps, and his skirts 
far-off behold.” The rest of this col- 
lection is, for the most part, trash: 
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either Italian pictures painted in the 
beginning of the last century, or 
English ones in the beginning of this. 
It gave us pain to see some of the 
latter ; and we willingly draw a veil 
over the humiliation of the art, in the 
age and country that we live in. We 
ought, however, to mention a por- 
trait of a youth (the present proprie- 
tor of Stourhead) by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which is elegant, brilliant, 
“though in ruins;” and a spirited 
portrait by Northcote, of a lady talk- 
ing on her fingers, may perhaps, 
challenge an exception for itself to 
the above general remarks. 

We wish our readers to go to 
Petworth, the seat of Lord Egre- 
mont, where they will find the cool- 
est grottos and the finest Vandykes 
in the world. There are eight or 
ten of the latter that are not to be 
surpassed by the art of man, and that 
we have no power either to admire 
or praise as they deserve. For sim- 
plicity, for richness, for truth of na- 
ture, for airiness of execution, no- 
thing ever was or can be finer. We 
will only mention those of the Earl 
and Countess of Northumberland, 
Lord Newport, and Lord Goring, 
Lord Strafford, and Lady Carr, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire. He 
who possesses these portraits is rich 
indeed, if he has an eye to see anda 
heart to feel them. The one of Lord 
Northumberland in the Tower is not 
so good, though it is thought better 
by the mob. Thatis, there is a sub- 
ject, something to talk about, but in 
fact, the expression is not that of 
grief, or thought, or of dignified re- 
signation, but of a man in ill-health. 
Vandyke was a mere portrait-painter, 
but he was a perfect one. His forte 
was not the romantic or pathetic; he 
was “of the court, courtly.” He 
had a patent from the hand of na- 
ture to paint lords and Jadies in pros- 
perity and quite at their ease. There 
are some portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in this collection, and there 
are people who persist in naming 
him and Vandyke in the same day. 
The rest of the collection consists 
Ses the most part) of sfair-case and 
amily pictures. But there are some 
admirable statues to be seen here, 
that it would ask a morning’s leisure 
to study properly. W.H. 

[Blenheim in our neat, which will 


conclude this series of articles..] : 
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A CHIT CHAT LETTER 
ON MEN AND OTHER THINGS. 


From Ned Ward, jun. a Fellow in London, to Anthony Wood, Jun. 
a Fellow at Oxford. 


Dear Anthony! thy old friend Ned 
Is at his desk, and not a-bed. 
*Tis twelve o’clock,—a chilly night,— 
My chamber fire is full and bright ; 
And my sinumbra, like the moon 
Upon a summer afternoon, 
Smiles with a pale and cloudless ray 
In tiny mimicry of day,— 
Shedding thin light, assoil’d from gloom, 
O’er the horizon of my room. 
*Tis twelve o’clock,—the watchman goes 
Lulling the hour into a doze,— 
Leading Time hy, and through the nose ;— 
Wrapping his voice in his great coat, 
And ’plaining in a woollen note, 
Of weather cold, and falling showers, 
And cloudy skies (for ever ours!) 
And the decay of drowsy hours. 
In gusts of wind, down comes the rain, 
Swooping like peas upon the pane ; 
Loud is the music of the sashes,— 
And through the solitary plashes, 
Dull hackneys waddle from the play, 
A rugged eighteen-penny way,— 
The driver wriggling on his seat, 
With haybands round his head and feet. 


I, slipper footed, sit and send 
These nothings to my college friend, 
Who now perchance,—a counterpart 
To me in idleness of heart,— 
Leans at his books,—with toasted knees 
Against the grate,—and hears the breeze 
Ransack the midnight college trees— 
Hears bell to bell, from tower to tower, 
Sullenly murmur “ the damn’d hour ;” * 
And who (so dreaming thought will be ! ) 
May now be tilting pens with me. 


Oh Anthony,—as Brutus said,— 
How idle ’tis to be well read ! 
What stults are men to screw their looks 
Into the musty wood of books,— 
To pass their days on dry dry-land, 
In studying things at second hand. 
Of what avail is learning ?—What? 
But to unparadise man’s lot ! ‘ 
A book, that apple worse than Eve’s, 
Comes with its bitter fruit in leaves, 
And tempts each college Adamite 
-To cut his learned tooth, and bite! 
What is the scholar’s gain, for fooling 
His time with a perpetual schooling ? 


“ One of the old dramatists says, “‘ If there is any thing damned on earth, it is 
twelve o’clock at night.”” Some of our modern Farce writers think the same. 
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For parting with all kith and kind p— 
A dusty, cabineted mind, 

A forehead scored like pork,—a pair 
Of legs that stutter every where— 
Nerves, ever trembling,—as one sees 
Bell-wires at public offices,— 

A black dress browner than the berries, 
And fit but to befriend the cherries ; 

A gait that offers food for candour,— 
Two eyes for Mr. Alexander ; * 

And, to complete this thing inhuman, 
The devil a bit of love from woman. 
Up! from thy books !—come—come—he idle ! 
Up! up !—as saith the sage of Rydal! 
The sage alone—no poor abuse 

By adding to the sage, the goose. 


Oh Tony! Tony! if thou thus 
Strugglest with tragic A’schylus, 
If thus thine eye by night-light sees 
The page but of Euripides— 
The leaves of Plato, dry as those 
Which Autumn withers as she throws 
With her burnt hands on Isis’ marge :— 
By heavens! man, thou wilt ne’er enlarge 
Experience of the gallant world, 
Through which life, when ’tis life, is hurl’d; 
A sense of breathing joy—a heart 
To take thy own and others’ part. 
Leave books and learn a wiser plan, 
Read that strange work, thy fellow man ! 


Awake !—thou art awake in eyes,— 
Well then, poor fallen spirit, arise ! 
Shake off this mustiness of nature, 
Book thyself in the Regulator— 

And hither come to brighter ease 
Than slugs in fret-work colleges ! 
Come to thy friend—oh ! come to all 
That makes this London magical ! 


Oxford I know is dear to thee, 

As thou hast often said to me, ) 

‘or all its aged imagery,— 
Its sainted carvings of old stone,— 
Its air so learned and so lone,— 
Its fretted windows and calm men, 
And antique wealth of press and pen, 
Its pleasant Isis, sweet to see, 
So reeded and so watery ! 

Its bosky banks, enriching well 
With green, old Learning’s citadel ! 
Yet, after all, ’tis solitude 
Of stone, of water, and of wood, 
Of leaf, of river, and of brook, 
Of trencher-hat, and gown, and book :— 
Oh! life at Oxford is but death 
Allow’d a little,—little breath ! 


Come up to town !—come up to me— 
I have a knife and fork for thee,— 
A little room,—a sofa bed,— 
A platter, and a crumb of bread,— 


* The great oculist. Alexander the Great, in the eyes of men. 
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An.easy chair,—a merry fire,— 
And say,—What more can heart desire?— 
Beneath my stairs in snug repose, 
Immured in sawdust, lie two rows 
Of those dark gentry, who inherit 
Long heads of cork, and hearts of spirit. 
They shall our moralizers be, 
And hold the glass to thee and me! 
And we will see ourselves, as free as 
Ourselves should see, not others see us. 
The postman’s knock each morn shall shake 
Thy married eyelids wide awake: 
And if a little bilious (bottles 
Will raise the bile in lazy throttles), 
A taste of soda shall unyellow 
The eye-light of my Oxford Fellow. 
Then for a breakfast, slow and sure, 
hasty one I can’t endure, ) 

chat on Britain’s own Fizgerald, 
A lounge upon the Morning Herald, 
Where Mr. White the fancy courts 
In his divine Police Reports. 
—The cloth removed—the cups from the board 
(You know, we now expel the tea-board) 
A turn or two about the room ; 
Or if perchance the morning’s gloom 
Be prevalent—a game of draughts 
To exercise each other’s crafts.— 
We'll none of chess !—I hate the name 
Of that old Tabernacle game, 
That “ intellectual amusement,” 
Meant half for fun, and half for use meant, 
That odious tedious mode of slothing, 
O’er which you hang and play for nothing— 
That bitter patience-teazing food— 
That sober gambling for the good. 
We'll have a hock of ham for lunching— 
A pair of muffled gloves for punching— 
Two sticks to play at single stick— 
To try if heads be thin or thick, 
A pair of foils for button pinking— 
All things in short that lead from thinking ! 


Dinner shall come—and we will beat 
Two aldermen in what we eat: 
Not in our quantity,—but in 
The dainties slided o’er the chin— 
The little lamb, the bright slim bean, 
The thin wine in the glass of green,— 
The cherry-tart full of the fruit, 
The Stilton, with the ale to suit, 
And the cool crimson store that keeps 
Its steady flow, till either sleeps ! 


Brief, and yet pleasant be our slumber, 
For tinkling cups, just two in number, 
And steaming kettle,—singing long 
And whisperingly its vesper song, 

Shall call us to our sweet bohea, 

And freshen us o’er fragrant tea! 

You shall tell tales of sober college, 
And libel old and gowned knowledge ; 
And I'll beguile the Chinese hour _ 
With English stories, bright in flower! 
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What for the nignt ?—My friend inquires :— 
Two candles, and the best of fires— 
A pleasant game at double dummy, 
With cards not new, nor yet too thumby ; 
Spicy the points—a stirring bet 
Our spirit in the game to whet ; 
Then hey ! for thrifty play, and care, 
Shuffling and sorting—here and there— 
The cautious spade led through the king, 
The sniff’d revoke—the “ No such thing,”— 
The powers of candid dummy scann’d, 
The playing up to the weak hand— 
The gentle heart—the thundering club— 
There—double, single, and the rub! 


Put by the cards, my gallant Tony, 
(Let me conclude you've paid the money, ) 
The supper’s here, quick at the call had, 
Stale bread—old beer—a lobster—salad. 
These set the appetite a-raving, 

Yet satisfy the fiercest craving :— 

And let me tell you—when you've pass’d 
An idle day from first to last, 

And labour’d hard at doing little,— 
The stomach hungereth after victual. 


’Tis getting late:—Oh, that’s no matter— 
Here! stay—there’s brandy—there’s the water— 
The sugar,—mix, yourself !—no doubt 
(Some drink “ warm with,” some “ cold without,” ) 
You'll take what best your taste CEUTA i— 
But something must be had a-nights! 


Then sitting, lad, behind the glass, 
While the late moments mutely pass,— 
We whiff the fragrant mild cigar, 

And mount upon the silver car 

Of its bright clouds, in spirits then,— 

And dream into ethereal men ! 

—To bed—to bed—as Macbeth’s wife 

Whisper’d in sleep :—the springs of life 

Are gone down with the sunken day ;— 

And, we must rest.—To bed—away ! 
Such be your in-door pastime :—can 

A tidier be contrived for man ?— 

If you would read ;—Ned Ward (not 1) 

The wit ;—Tom Brown—Arbuthnot—lie 

In a recess mahogany ;— 

With Swift—and Congreve—Vanbrugh—all 

That made our language magical !— 

The less of reading, though, the better— 

This is the burden of my letter. 


No more—now write, and say you come, 
Change your book cell for a warm room ;— 
With London spirits all about you, 

And one with you,—who’s nought without you ! 


Nep Warp, Jun. 


P. §.—Should you not “ stir at this,” I'll write 
More wonders on another night ;— 
And show you “ London Town” outright ! 
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SONNET 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF GAETANA PASSERINI- 


GENOVA mia! se con asciutto ciglio 
Piegato e guasto il tuo bel corpo io miro, 
Non é poca pieta d’ingrato figlio, 

Ma rubelle mi sembra ogni sospiro. 


La maesta di tue ruine ammiro, 
Trofei della costanza e del consiglio ; 
E ovunque volgo il passo, e il guardo giro, 
Incontro il tuo valor nel tuo periglio. 


Pid val d’ogni vittoria un bel soffrire ! 
E contra gli osti la vendetta fai 
Col vederti distrutta, e nol sentire: 


Anzi girar la Liberta mirai, 
E baciar lieta ogni ruina, e dire, 
Ruine si, ma servitu non mai! 


Lov’d * Genoa! if thus with tearless eye, 
Thy beauteous form in ruin sunk I view, 
*Tis not from lack of filial sympathy ; 
Methinks that sighs would prove thy sons untrue. 


These awful ruins seem as trophies new, 
That tell of constancy and purpose high ; 
Where’er I gaze, whatever way pursue, 
Thy valorous deeds around recorded lie. 


More than triumphant deem th’ eventful day, 
When foemen saw thee crush’d, but not subdued, 
And victors, not the vanquish’d, felt dismay : 


Yea!—Liberty I saw in joyful mood 
Go round, and kiss each mould’ring heap, and say— 


Hat. ruins! nait!—avucut, aucut, put SERVITUDE. 
C. 8. 


* Written after the bombardment of Genoa by a French fleet in 1684. 
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Ir was a grand and stately build- 
ing, that castle of Argentueil, where 
once resided the gentle lady of 
Carogne; where she lived long in 
her beauty and her youth, a faithful 
wife to her brave lord; and was 
loved, and looked up to by her me- 
nials, and many attendants, both 
male and female. The knight of 
Carogne had been for a while absent 
upon an enterprize beyond sea for 
the advancement of his honour. 
Alas! it seemed not, in one plain 
sense, to have been for the advance- 
ment of the brave knight’s honour, 

Ocr, 1823. 


that he had departed from his castle 
in the marches of Perche, and from 
his fair and sorrowful lady. The 
time of his return drew nigh, and 
the lady Aline had been apprised 
thereof. There was a tall narrow 
tower, which stood out from the 
front wall of the castle, and rose far 
above the loftiest roofs of the anci- 
ent pile. On the summit of that 
tower the noble lady was used to 
stand for hours, watching for her 
lord’s approach, and looking with 
anxious eyes far, far over the distant 
country. Ah, what a beauteous vi- 
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sion did she seem, when standing 
alone there in calm and earnest dig- 
nity, motionless for many minutes: 
when her eyes were wearied with 
gazing vainly for the dearest object 
of her earthly love, and when the 
abstraction of her mind had drawn 
away her thoughts from all external 
objects. Almost like a statue of 
pure marble did she appear, when 
the wild breeze had for a short 
space died away, and lifted not her 
long hair, and ceased to flutter in 
the folds of her white garments. But 
if aught like the figure of him whom 
she sought appeared, and gathered 
in its approach a nearer resemblance 
to his loved person, how quickly the 
trance of her stillness was broken, 
how every feature, and every limb, 
woke into expression, while eager- 
ness and joy that was half indulged 
darted like a sun-beam into her eyes, 
and the crimson blood rushed over 
her pale cheeks, and glowed in her 
parted lips! Then most carelessly 
her soft white arms were flung over 
the rough parapet, and her tender 
bosom pressed against the cold stones 
with heavings of tumultuous delight. 
Now, the knight of Carogne looked 
in vain, as he rode along, for the 
well-known form of his loving wife. 
Anxiously he strained his sight, but 
she stood not as usual on the high 
tower. Aline had received the mes- 
senger that told of his approach, 
and she afterwards left not the hall 
till her husband arrived. With 
slow and trembling steps she tra- 
versed the upper end thereof, and 
sometimes she stopped and leaned 
against the wall in the thoughtful- 
ness of sorrow. There was no colour 
upon her wan cheek, save the flitting 
tints which were thrown from the 
stained glass of the casements toward 
the west, and her eyes were seldom 
raised from the veiling of their heavy 
lids.. The shouts of her rejoicing 
domestics told her that the knight 
was at hand, and the lady Aline 
hasted to meet him. The joyous 
knight sought to clasp her in his 
embrace, but silently she glided from 
his arms, and when he raised her 
tenderly from the ground, the life 
seemed to have parted from her 
feeble frame. He bore her out into 
the open air, and gradually she re- 
vived. © Thou art not well, my 
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own dear love,” said the knight, and 
tenderly he pressed her to his bosom. 
Still the poor lady resisted with 
quiet meekness the eagerness of her 
lord’s affection. ‘1 do suffer in 
the sickness of my heart,” she re- 
plied, “I am not altogether well, 
my dearest husband.—Forgive my 
weakness, and believe how joyed I 
am to see thee.—Yes,” she repeated 
mournfully, “ overjoyed, although I 
weep.” “I wilt kiss away those 
tears, my best beloved,” replied the 
knight, as he beheld the tears trick- 
ling over his lady’s face; but Aline 
withdrew herself gently from his 
arms, and said, “ Not yet, my hus- 
band, not yet.—I have a vow upon 
me.—Ask nothing now.—Thou wert 
ever kind and tenderly indulgent to 
thy wife.——Bear with her seemin, 
coldness now.—Enter again the hall 
of your castle, refresh yourself, and 
let me lean upon your arm as I go 
in with you.” There were guests at 
the castle that day, who had come 
to meet with the knight of Carogne, 
and the lady Aline strove to call up 
somewhat of her wonted dignity as 
she sat beside her husband at the 
banquet. Yet looked she rather like 
one in a dreary dream, as she smiled 
so piteously at the lively discourse 
held by her husband and his friends, 
and took the cup which all had 
courteously kissed to her health ere 
they drank from it. 

The sleeping chamber of the knight 
and his gentle dame adjoined to a 
little oratory, where the young and 
faithful pair were ever wont to kneel 
beside each other, before they la 
down to rest; to kneel beside ea 
other, and to pray in a mild and 
thankful spirit to their God. When 
the knight went up that evening to 
his bed-chamber, he found not his 
wife there. She was kneeling in her 
prayer-closet, and he knelt down 
beside her, and having prayed in 
silence, he arose. He stood there 
awhile ere he tured towards. his 
chamber, and gazed upon his wife; 
but still were her pale hands up- 
lifted, and her lips gently moving in 
her prayers. The knight lay down, 
but often did: he raise up his head to” 
look for the coming of his wife. She 
came not, till his voice had oft-times 
tenderly besought her, and then 
Aline slowly entered with the lamp 
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in her trembling hand, and placing 
it on a settle, she knelt down by her 
husband’s side. The knight started 
as the first sound of his lady’s voice 
broke upon his ear, there was so 
deep a sorrow in its tone. “ Let me 
kneel here,” she said, “I am not 
wont to kneel but to our blessed 
Lord, and now I only kneel before 
Him—beseeching Him to witness to 
the truth of every word I speak. 
My husband, do not seek to raise 
me, take little notice of me with 
your eyes, let your ears only regard 
me. Nay, do not touch me yet,” 
she added, as he held forth his arms 
towards her. ‘Oh! my beloved, I 
cannot have the strength to speak if 
you do. I have need of more than 
woman's strength of soul, and so 
you will soon confess. It was but 
five days since the present time, 
when I was sitting in my green- 
wood bower; it was at the quiet 
even-tide, and I had dismissed my 
maidens from attending me, that 
I might indulge in many thoughts ; 
blissful they were, for I thought 
upon my dear husband, and me- 
lancholy withal, because thou wert 
absent. Thou knowest there is a 
low wall enclosing the small green- 
sward court to which my apartments 
open: although this wall is low on the 
side next the court, yet it rises high 
above the moat surrounding the 
castle, so that I have sat in my 
bower and walked on that terrace- 
walk fearless at all hours. ‘The sun 
was sinking slowly in the sky, and 
the shadows deepened where they 
fell; but I heeded nothing, till it 
seemed to me as if a man’s figure 
rose above the wall; I did not stir, 
but fixed my eyes earnestly upon the 
intruder. Once he gazed fearfully 
about him, and then passed quickly 
to the place whereI sat. ‘I amin 
danger, I am pursued,’ he cried, with 
a fearful and smothered voice; «I 
must speak to thee alone.’ ¢ I am 
alone,’ was my reply. ‘I would risk 
no chance of being discovered here,’ 
he said ; ‘ noble kinswoman, my life 
is in danger, wilt thou save me? I 
kmow the knight of Carogne is ab- 
sent, but wilt thou refuse me?’ All 
this time as he besought me, the 
squire Jaques le Grys (for it was ao 
most groveled at my feet, an 
strove to seize my hands as if im- 
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ploring for his life. Iknew not what 
to do, as, confused with the surprise 
of his appearance, I stood regarding 
him. Methought that once his eyes 
shrank beneath my steady gaze, but 
instantly he spake with greater ener- 
gy. ‘What wouldst thou have me to 
do? Where could I shelter thee?’ 
I said at length to him, scarce know- 
ing what I did say. He caught me 
by the wrist, and looking me full in 
the face, muttered with a voice which 
seemeth yet in my ear, * The dun- 
geon ;—he led the way, and trode 
with stealthy pace, stopping to listen 
at every step he made—no ear heard 
us, no eye beheld us.” The lady 
faltered as she spoke, she clung for 
support to the bed, and bit her nether 
lip which quivered with the agony of 
her feelings; then turning away her 
face farther from the gaze of the 
knight, she spoke as if every breath- 
ing of her voice were torn forci- 
bly from her bosom. At last she de- 
clared to him her misery, and at last 
her husband comprehended her sad 
words. ‘ There is atale which thou 
hast read to me,” she said, “ the 
story of a young and gentle lady’s 
woes. A matron she was, and fa- 
mous in Old Rome. She was like me, 
a faithful wife, faithful and happy, 
but not always—you did not’ chide 
me when I wept at her sad story.” 
Again the lady paused; but her 
husband speaking not during her si- 
lence, she said, ** Thou art waiting 
for the name of that Roman lady, 
whose woes resembled mine ; know- 
ing her name, you will know my 
shame too well—Lucrece, the wife 
of one lord Collatinus.” 

The lady of Carogne said no 
more, but bowed her face upon her 
bosom, and one blush of deepest 
scarlet spread over that face and 
bosom. Neither did the knight reply 
to her woful words, but he lay 
breathless it seemed in the stillness 
of his wrath: the which when his 
lady perceived, fearing that a fit or 
swoon might be upon him, she rose 
up from her knees with a trembling 
haste, and bending over the bed 
gazed upon his face. His eyes were 
wide open, but he stared upon her 
like one under the forceful spell of 
some horrid dream. The sweat- beads 
started from his brow, and the poor 
Jady. wiped them away, her tears 
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falling all the while. She could not, 


as she passed her hand over his 
broad forehead, she could not bear to 
turn from him ; and so she stood be- 
side him, with her fingers parting 
away his thick hair, and sometimes 
pressing her soft, cold palm upon his 
burning temples. Soon his chest be- 
gan to heave violently, and deep long 
sighs burst from him, and the large 
tears gushed into his eyes. He rose 
up, and clasped his poor dishonoured 
lady to his bosom, who lay there 
and yielded to the weakness of her 
womanly anguish. But the force of 
her grief relieved her, and she arose, 
and listened to the questions of her 
husband, replying to them with a 
calmness that surprised herself. It 
was break of day ere their conference 
had finished; and then the poor lady 
who had resolutely but quietly re- 
fused to lie down by her husband’s 
side, lay at his feet and slept; yea, 
slept like an innocent babe on the 
bosom of its mother. The knight 
feared to disturb her tranquil slum- 
ber ; he could not sleep, but never 
did he hang with more admiring 
fondness over her lovely countenance, 
than when he now gazed upon it, 
and felt himself a heart-broken and 
dishonoured husband. It was noon 
ere the lady of Carogne awoke, and 
though thoughts of agony darted 
across her mind with the waking of 
her memory, she struggled in her 
prayers for the mastery over her 
wretchedness, and the grdce of God 
prevailed. Her shame was known 
to her husband, and now she shrank 
not from the notice of the whole 
world. Pity and censure were be- 
come indifferent toher. To clear his 
honour she resolved to expose herself 
to indignity and public disgrace. Se- 
cret her wrongs had been, but they 
had torn her from the husband of 
her youth; and as she could not in 
common justice conceal her disho- 
nour from him, she felt it a duty to 
publish abroad the story of her indig- 
nity, and the name of the wretch 
who had dishonoured her. “ Sum- 
mon together,” she said to the knight 
of Carogne, “ summon with all 
haste, my friends and kinsmen, and 
bear me along with them to the earl 
of Alencon, your liege lord. ‘Tell to 
him what I have suffered, and let 
him call me, if he will, to his pre- 
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sence. Let him confront me with the 
wretch whom I would gladly never 
behold again. Then you shall hear 
that wicked squire humbly confess 
his guilt, and then shall he entreat 
the pardon which he deserves not to 
receive, but which I know that thou 
wilt grant. The bill of our divorce 
shall so be given; and another lady 
of Carogne of spotless chastity, and 
faithful as I have been, shalt thou 
bring back to this castle. I will 
henceforward seek no spouse but thy 
memory, and my hope of heaven ; 
and IJ will pray for thee till I may 
meet with thee again in heaven, 
where there shall be neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage.” The 
knight of Carogne and the squire 
Jaques le Grys, were both of the land 
and household of the earl of Alen- 
con, and the squire was in. constant 
attendance on the earl his lord, and 
well beloved by him. - The knight 
knew how great an influence the 
squire had obtained over his lord, 
and he determined to lose no time in 
following that part of his lady’s 
counsel which he approved; he 
therefore set off to the castle of the 
earl, but he left the lady Aline in the 
protection of her own kinsmen, whom 
he had called together at her desire. 
Accompanied by a few of his own 
nearest friends, the knight obtained 
an audience of his lord ; but he seem- 
ed to speak in vain, when he recited 
the tale of his wife’s dishonour to the 
earl; so perfect was his affection and 
confidence in the squire Jaques, that 
the earl would give no credence to 
what he heard. He commanded that 
the lady should herself appear in 
person to accuse, if she would dare 
to do so, his beloved squire. As I 
have before related, the young and 
tender lady of Carogne, since the 
night when she revealed her shame, 
had shaken off all feeble timidity, 
and possessed herself through the 
power of God with a wondrous com- 
posure, and dignity of mien’ and 
manner. The dishonour which had 
been done to her body, and the weak- 
ness of the mere woman, had been 
forgotten amid the deep and more 
solemn feelings which now occupied 
her soul. She came into the presence 
of the earl of Alengon, led, but not 
supported, by her own aged father, - 
and she sat down with the quiet dig- 
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nity of one who appeared there ra- 
ther to command than to be ques- 
tioned and judged. As soon as she 
had raised her veil from off her fair 
sad face, the meekness and purity of 
expression which adorned her loveli- 
ness of feature, and the graceful de- 
licacy which dwelt in all her gentle 
movements, touched the heart of every 
person who beheld her, so that many 
wondered within themselves, and be- 
lieved not that such a pure and de- 
licate lady was in fact a defiled, 
though an unwilling adulteress. 
When she was called upon by the 
earl of Alencon to speak, the lady 
stood up, anil a faint flush came over 
her face, but passed instantly away. 
<©Tt is notmy own dishonour,” she said 
with a slow clear voice, “ which hath 
brought me hither. I forgive him 
for myself, as I hope to be forgiven by 
my God; but I have a husband whose 
honour hath worn no stain till now, 
and for whose sake I come forth from 
the privacy in which I would fain 
hide myself, and my shame for ever: 
I come into the presence of men, and 
under the eye of God, to proclaim 
myself a pollution to my husband’s 
bed, a disgrace to his house and 
name, and all through the brutal 
violence of the squire Jaques le Grys. 
I accuse him by name as the ravisher 
of my weak and unwilling person. 
Here do I stand in the presence of 
the lord of Alencon and this noble 
company, to declare the time and 
manner of the aforesaid shameful 
deed, and to recount, should it be re- 
quired, every particular of his most 
atrocious conduct. Let Jaques le 
Grys be called to answer for himself, 
for I do not see him here,” she con- 
tinued, after she had gazed inquir- 
ingly around her. ‘Bid Jaques le 
Grysto come hither,” said the earl of 
Alengon to one of his attendants. 
Most unlike a guilty person appeared 
Jaques le Grys as he entered the 
hall, bearing himself with cheerful 
carelessness towards all but the lord 
of Alengon, and the lady of Ca- 
rogne; to them he bowed with 
every expression of courteous re- 
spect ; and then stood modestly but 
manfully before the earl, as if wait- 
ing for his commands. No one spoke 
for some seconds, and when the 
knight of Carogne was about to 
break the reigning silence, the squire 
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interrupted him, to ask one who 
stood next him, for what purpose so 
many were assembled together, re- 
marking, with a smiling look, that he 
had but an hour since returned from 
off a journey, and that no such con- 
vocation had been mentioned before 
his departure. “ Thou canst in- 
form me perchance,” he said to the 
knight of Carogne; “I think thou 
wert about to speak, and I must en- 
treat thy pardon for my preventing 
thee. Now I do bethink me, thou 
hast been across the seas, good knight 
of Carogne, permit me most hearti- 
ly to welcome thy return. Ah, it 
may be to celebrate thy coming, that 
our noble lord hath called together 
all this goodly company. It shames 
me to appear so late to bid thee wel- 
come—Fair lady of Carogne, I must 
turn to thee,”—* Silence, silence, I 
command, loose caitiff,” shouted the 
furious knight as he strided to the 
centre of the hall, his face burning 
and his eyes flashing with rage. 
‘© My lord of Alencgon, I demand your 
interference to stop at once this 
gentle squire’s parleying. I will tell 
the young gentleman why we have 
assembled here,—I will tell him of 
my wife’s dishonour and her hus- 
band’s vengeance ;—yes, tell him of 
the time which he hath so conveni- 
ently forgotten.” Silence was again 
commanded, and by the earl of 
Alencgon himself, who gravely re- 
buked the intemperate warmth of 
the knight; and then called upon 
the lady of Carogne to bring for- 
ward her accusation against the 
squire Jaques le Grys. 

At the first appearance of her 
ravisher, the poor lady had felt as 
if the sickly chills of death were 
creeping through her frame; an op= 
pressive Jangour seemed to bear 
down beneath it every faculty of her 
mind.» All motionless and silent she 
sate, andshe had not a wish to attempt 
the concealment of her feelings, for 
their flow seemed frozen within her ; 
but when the shameless squire turn- 
ed to her, and addressed her by her 
name, every power and hope of far- 
ther exertion seemed to desert her, 
and she felt almost as if she were in 
fact the guilty one, sinking under the 
weight of the conviction which had 
overtaken her. Her husband's vio- 
lence aroused her; and as her self- 
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possession returned, she smiled with- 
in herself at her own weakness. 
With a look of fearless composure 
she raised her eyes, and pushed back 
her hair from her brow, and the true 
eloquence of truth and virtue spake 
in her words. But the squire was not 
to be confounded ; by turns he af- 
fected to be surprised, indignant, nay 
amused by the strangeness of the ac- 
cusation brought against him. With 
apparent attention he then listened 
to the details which the lady was 
obliged to give: he listened but a 
short time, for at last he seemed un- 
able to restrain himself. “ This must 

roceed no farther,” he said solemn- 
he «« My lord,” he added, * I be- 
seech you to interfere. I shou'd treat 
this charge with the contempt which 
it deserves, were my own character 
alone concerned ; but the relation in 
which I stand to yourself, the office 
which I hold near your person, call 
upon me to come forward and to 
challenge the strictest inquiry, as to 
this most valorous adventure which 
is charged upon me. My lord of 
Alencon, there is a question I must 
beg to ask of thee. Canst thou 
recal the day on which thy noble 
cousin and his bride were enter-~ 
tained in state within this castle?” 
‘The earl of Alencon thought within 
himself, and named the fourth of 
April. “ And on that day,” replied 
the squire, “ I was at the castle of 
Argentueil? So we are told. Let 
me ask again—Who was in atten- 
dance on thy person on the fourth of 
April?” The earl answered with- 
out hesitation. ‘‘ Thou wert, Jaket, 
most certainly ; and now that I re- 
member me, thou wert at my side 
during the whole of that day, saving 
for the space, I should think, of 
three hours. Was not this the case? 
About three hours?” ‘ It was, my 
lord,” replied the squire Jaket. “ Ac- 
count then, for the way in which 
those three hours were employed, 
and we must be satisfied.” The 
squire coloured. deeply as he bowed, 
and then entreated to be excused 
eplying to that question; but he 
begged to remark, that the distance 
of the earl’s castle from that of Ar- 
gentueil was above three and twenty 
miles, He begged to know if his 
entrance to the castle of the knight 
had been perceived by, any persons ; 
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if by any of the servants, who must, 
he thought, have seen him during 
some part of his sojourn at Argen- 
tueil, He had been seen by no one 
but the lady herself; and there were 
no witnesses to confirm her assertion. 
The lady of Carogne now calmly 
reminded the earl of the question he 
had put to the squire. In what 
manner those three hours had been 
employed? Deeper still was the co- 
lour that mounted over the counte- 
nance of Jaques le Grys, He drew 
near to the earl his master, and mur- 
mured a few words in an under tone. 
The earl paused awhile, and then 
said, «* Yes, it will be the surer way 
of discovering the truth. One in- 
trigue may perchance confound the 
other.” He commanded three of the 
noblest gentlemen present to go to 
the lodging of Berina Lunaro, and to 
conduct her immediately to his pre- 
sence. They returned within ten 
minutes, accompanied by the wan- 
ton Italian, and she confessed, with 
an assumed reluctance, that three 
hours, on the fourth day of April, 
had been passed by the squire Jaques 
Je Grys in her society. Wo it 
have been supposed, that with little 
farther investigation, with no other 
evidence than that given by Berina 
Lunaro, an Italian courtezan, the 
earl of Alencon declared his squire in- 
nocent of the crime whereof he was 
accused? He said to the lady, that 
she did but dream it; wherefore 
that he would maintain his squire. 
The lady of Carogne had not 
spoken. while the Italian remained in 
the hall. She waited till the earl had 
delivered all his judgment, and then 
she rose with the same self-posses- 
sion which had before distinguished 
her, and turning to the company, 
spake to this intent: “It was for 
justice that I came hither, and now 
I will depart, for 1 may seek justice 
here no longer. My lord of Alencon, 
listen to these my words, for I would 
speak thus plainly even in thy pre- 
sence ;, I have not been justly dealt 
with, and this your spirit will tell 
you, if you ask it faithfully. Before 
L leave you I would call these facts to 
yourremembrance. Lhavedwelt with- 
in your notice since my aH: youth. 
My father’s name hath ever been re- 
vered, and while J lived with him and 
my own mother, I was unblamed by 
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you; and by my parents’ many friends. 
My honotired father hath come hither 
leading his child with his own hand. 
Would he have done thus if I were 
the Joose shameless wretch you take 
me for? With my husband I have 
lived happy, and in sweetest con- 
fidence of heart; I never have de- 
ceived him, and I would not be less 
honest than heretofore, when I last 
met him, a dishonoured wife. You 
know, from what you have heard, as 
to the secresy of your false squire’s 
plans, that had I pleased to seem so, 
I might now have seemed an unde- 
filed wife ; he would have kept his 
secret perchance as closely as he 
keeps it now. But here I stand, and 
openly proclaim my shame. Here I 
renounce my husband and my home; 
and here J solemnly repeat, that 
Jaques le Gtys, your squire, was in- 
deed the brutal ravisher of this vile 
body. The time may come when 
you will give full credence to my 
words. Methinks it was almost too 
hard on me, fallen as J am, to call 
into my presence that bold Italian 
wanton, and then to hear her as a 
more faithful witness than myself. 
This was poor justice, it was unkind, 
unpitying, to believe that common 
courtezan before the wife, the honest 
and devoted wife, of this brave knight 
your servant.” 

When the lady had thus spoken, 
she turned away, and waited not for 
a reply. Warned she might be by 
the look of unconcern which still re- 
mained upon the earl of Alencon’s 
face. But as she went, she stopped 
some few times and clung to her old 
father’s arm more closely, and once 
she bowed her face upon his shoulder, 
and an hysteric sob was heard; her 
veil concealed her countenance, and 
afterwards she betrayed no sign of 
agitation ; but with a firm step, and 
with much dignity she left, in com- 

any with her husband and kinsman, 
the castle of the earl of Alengon. 

The knight of Carogne was not to 
be silenced, although thus dismissed 
He well 
trusted and believed his wife, atid so 
he went to Paris and showed the 
matter unto the parliament there ; 
and he there appealed Jaques le 
Grys, who did appear, and answered 
to his appeal. 

It was said that the earl of Alencon 
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was sore displeased at the determin- 
ed conduct of the brave knight, and 
oftentimes would he have had him 
slain, but that the matter was in the 
parliament. But the knight of Ca- 
rogne was of great courage, and he 
persisted that he would maintain his 
quarrel to the death; and because 
the lady could make no proof against 
Jaques le Grys but by her own words, 
judgment was given by the parlia- 
ment, that mortal battle should be 
done at Paris, between the knight 
and the squire; and it was judged 
that if the knight of Carogne should 
be overcome in that battle, and yet 
survive, that he should be hanged ; 
and the lady his wife was judged, 
in such a case, without remedy, to 
be burnt. It was in a place called 
St. Katherine, behind the Temple, 
in Paris, that the lists were made. 
And thither the king repaired with 
his uncles, and the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and his great lords, and much 
people, so much that it was a mar- 
velous sight to behold them. ‘Then 
the two champions came into the field, 
armed at all points. ‘The earl of St. 
Powe governed John of Carogne, and 
the earl of Alengon’s company was 
with Jaques le Grys. There was a 
perfect silence commanded, and the 
knight walked up to that part of the 
field where his lady was sitting in a 
chair covered with black. He spake 
to her thus in a loud voice: “ Dame, 
by your information, and in your 
quarrel, I do put my life in adven- 
ture as to fight with Jaques le Grys 
—you know if the cause be just and 
true.” The poor lady’s face was 
deadly wan, and her frame, which 
had been wasted by continual grief 
at her heart, trembled all over from 
the agony of those moments. But 
she rose up immediately that her 
husband had ceased to speak, aid a 
new ard powerful spirit seemed to 
support her as she called out, “ Sir, 
it is as I have said,—wherefore you 
may fight surely—the cause is good 
and true.’ So distinct were the 
tones of her clear voice, that her 
words were heard all over the field ; 
and when she had ‘spoken them, the 
fearfulness of her mind had passed 
from her. She knelt down, and 
seemed then like another creature, 
and she lifted up her clasped hands 
towards the high heavens, and, all 
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_ regardless of the crowd around her, 
she prayed aloud for her husband’s 
life, and for victory to his good cause. 
The knight also knelt, and by her 
side, seeming to join in her prayers ; 
and when he arose, he kissed her 
forehead, and took her by the hand, 
and lifted her up, and blessed her, 
and himself, and so entered the field. 

The high and fearless spirit of the 
lady Jeft her not again, but as the 
fight raged beneath her she sat still 
in her black chair, looking up into 
heaven, and humbly praying all the 
time. It was a dreadful trial to her 
when she heard the trampling of 
their horses, and the forceful thrust- 
ing of the spears against their ar- 
mour, and the loud mad clashing of 
their swords. Once came a minute’s 
pause. The lady looked not down, 
though the deep groaning of many 
who surrounded her went to her 
heart. She saw not that her hus- 
band was wounded, and again the 
champions rushed fiercely to the 
fight. The frequent blazing of their 
weapons in the sunshine darted often- 
times like lightning flashes before her 
eyes, and dazzled them into tears. 
Then the combat raged immediately 
below the place where she sat, and 
she seemed to feel the ground shaken 
beneath her feet, or she shrank away 
from the rapid blows, and thought 
they parted the very air that blew 
over her face. Yet with all this 
dreadful sense of the passing combat, 
the powers of her mind clung and 
trusted to one exalted hope, and that 
hope did not fail her. 

There was another, but not a silent 
pause, a general stirring sounded 
throughout the crowd, and voices 
burst forth on all sides, some in 
shoutings of joy. Aline knew that 
her husband’s fate was decided, ei- 
ther by victory, or the certainty of 
death. All her womanly feelings 
rushed back upon her heart; she did 
not dare to look down, but slowly 
she closed her eyes, and then sank 
back, overpowered by a swoon. 

Although the attention of most per- 
sons was now drawn entirely to the 
situation of the combatants, some 
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there were who turned to the poor 
lady; and by their assistance she 
woke up from the swoon which had 
fallen upon her. Her husband’s 
form first met her sight, but not 
gashed with wounds, not stretched 
breathless and ghastly on the earth. 
He was standing erect before his 
king, and she saw that the king 
smiled upon him—Jaques le Grys 
was slain, and his corpse was yet 
lying where he fell. He had con- 
fessed his guilt. 

Another trial yet awaited Aline of 
Carogne, and from it the heroic 
lady did not shrink. With her hus- 
band she had left the field of the 
combat for the church of our Ladye 
in Paris, and there they had on their 
knees humbly and heartily offered 
up their thanks and praises to the 
throne of grace. They had now 
risen; and Aline leaned upon her 
husband’s bosom, and wept freely. 
She had not ceased weeping when he 
led her to a small door, which open- 
ed from one of the side aisles near 
the high altar, to the cloisters of the 
adjoining convent. Oftentimes did 
the knight clasp more tenderly in 
his arms his young and weeping 
lady ; and oftentimes did he kiss 
with his trembling lips her forehead, 
and her lips, and her pale cheek, and. 
the one little thin hand which lay 
upon his shoulder. At length she 
lifted up her head, and a smile play- 
ed about her lips, though it scarcely 
rose into her large melancholy eyes. 
Ouce more she sank upon his bosom, 
and their lips met in one last kiss. 
Then he suffered her to raise her 
head from his breast, and to with- 
draw her hand from his grasp, and 
his eyes alone followed with their 
earnest gaze the form which depart- 
ed from his sight—for ever. The 
knight of Carogne sailed as a pil-. 
grim to the holy city of Jerusalem ; 
and returning two years afterwards 
to Paris, they showed him there the 
tomb of his faithful wife. In a few 
months from that time they laid his 
corpse beneath the same tomb, in 
the church of our Ladye in Paris. 

Cyrit, 
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GREEK TRAGIC SCENES. 
No. II. 
SOPHOCLES. 


FROM THE ELECTRA, 


As the character of Clytemnestra 
in schylus is distinguished by a 


unavoidably excited by the vindictive 
resentment of Electra towards her 


masculine energy, that of Electra in - own mother, by heightening the af- 


Sophocles is brought out in grace- 
ful relief, as a model of generous 
and enthusiastic sisterly affection. 
The overflowing of her tenderness 
and joy on the recognition of the re- 
turned Orestes, betraying her into 
a forgetfulness of their mutual cri- 
tical situation and a heedlessness of 
danger, evinces the poet’s close ob- 
servation of nature. He has con- 
trived, with exquisite art, to soften 
the impression of horror which is 


fecting touches of her fondness for 
the brother from whom she had 
parted in his infancy, and of the 
pious and melancholy sentiment with 
which she cherishes the memory of 
her father. The latter is finely 
thrown in as a motive for her ferocity 
in the very acting of the appalling 
catastrophe, when she exhorts Orestes 
to repeat his blow: a refined al- 
lusion to the secand wound of Aga- 
memnon. Vipa. 


Evecrra. Chorus of Native Virgins. 
To them enter Orestes, his Guardian, and one or two Attendants 
bearing an Urn. 


Orestes. Inform me, damsels; have I heard aright? 

And tread I now aright the way I seek? 
Chorus. What dost thou seek, and what thy wish in coming? 
Orestes. I have long sought the mansion of Agisthus. 
Chorus. In the right way thou art, and he that show’d thee 


Stands clear of blame. 
Orestes. 


Who of your company 


Will speak the welcome presence of us both P 
Chorus. She: if she needs must tell a brother’s death. 
Orestes. Go, lady: enter in, and signify 
That certain Phocyan strangers seek Aigisthus. 
Electra. Ah me unhappy ! bringst thou certain proofs 
Of that sad rumour which has met our ears ? 
Orestes. What you have heard I know not: but th’ old man, 
Straphius, has sent a message of Orestes. 


Electra. What, stranger, is the message ? 
Orestes. Thou seest we carry with us in this urn 


How I tremble! 


The crumbled relics of Orestes dead. 
Electra. Oh wretched that J am! it then is clear ; 

My whole vast anguish stares me in the face. 
Orestes. If that thou weepst th’ ill-fortunes of Orestes— 

Know that this vase contains his rested ashes. 
Electra. Beseech you, stranger! Jet me, by the Gods, 

If that poor urn indeed enshrines my brother— 

Let me but hold it in my hands: and weep 

For these sad ashes, for myself, and all 


My race at once. 
Orestes. 


Ho! ye that bear the urn, 


Give it the lady, whosoe’er she is ; 
Not in the spirit of ill-will she asks it ; 
Some friend perchance of his, or near of blood. 
Electra (taking the urn in her arms). Oh dear memorial of the most 


beloved 


Of men! thou remnant of Orestes’ soul ! 
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With hopes how different do I now receive thee 
From those with which I sent thee forth! for now 
I grasp thee in my hands, and thou art nothing. 
Yet then, poor youth! I sent thee from our house, 
Radiant in all thy bloom. Oh! would that life 
Had left me, ere I sent thee thus away 

Into a foreign land, when I by stealth 
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Preserved thee safe, and snatch’d thee from the slaughter ! 


So on that very day thou mightst have fallen, 

And thus in quiet shared thy father’s tomb ! 

Now far from home, and in a stranger land, 

A banish’d man, and parted from thy sister, 

Thou hast most foully fallen! Nor with these hands 
Could I, unhappy! deck thy sprinkled corse, 

Or, as beseem’d me, bear the painful pile 

For th’ all-consuming fire: but thou, poor wretch ! 
Wert laid by foreign hands, and thou art here 

A heap of dust within a narrow urn. 

Oh me unhappy! unavailing dainties, 

Which many a time and oft in the days past 

I brought thee with sweet trouble! thou wert never 
Dear to thy mother as to me: and I 

Of all the household people was thy nurse ; 

I, thy own sister, still conversed with thee. 

There is an end of all; for on one day 

All died with thee: departing, thou hast swept 

All with thee, like a storm: dead is my father: 

I too am dead to thee: thou dead and vanish’d. 
My enemies—they laugh ; and she, my mother, 
Yet not my mother, is at her wits’ end 

With exultation: she, concerning whom 

Thou oft hast sent me messengers, and said 

That thou wouldst come in person and with vengeance. 
But thy most ill-starr’d fortune and my own 

Hath robb’d us of our hope, and brought me back, 
For thy dear person, ashes and a shade. 

Ah me! ah me !—ah pitiable form ! 

Oh! sent through paths of worst calamity 

Alas ! my dearest! how hast thou destroy’d me! 
Thou hast destroy’d me verily, dear brother ! 

Then take me, take me with thee in thine urn ; 
Me, who am nothing, blended with thyself 

Who now art nothing, that I may hereafter 

Dwell with thee in th’ invisible abyss ; 

And since we shared together a like lot 

Here in this upper world, so let me not, 

When I am dead, fail of thy sepulchre : 

I do not see that grief disturbs the dead. 


Chorus. Of mortal father born, 


Be thou discreet, Electra: thy Orestes 
Was also mortal: mourn not to excess: 
We all must pay the debt of death. 


Orestes. Alas! alas! what shall I say >—Where fix 


Midst the perplexing words that crowd upon me ? 
I am no longer master of my tongue. 


Electra. 
Orestes. 
Electra. 
Orestes. 
Electra. 
Orestes. 
Electra. 


What troubles thee, or wherefore say’st thou this ? 


Is thine the noble person of Electra? 

The very same ; although in plight most wretched. 
Alas! for this calamitous event ! 

Why this, O stranger! why these sighs for mé? 
Maid, impiously, unworthily abused! 

The object of thy piteous phrase am I. 
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Orestes. Ah! for thy hapless, unespoused condition! 3 
Electra. Why, stranger! dost thou groan and gaze upon me? 

Orestes. How little did I know of my misfortunes! _ 

Electra. From what, that I have said, discernst thou this ? 

Orestes. Seeing thee thus in singular distresses. 

Electra. And yet thou seest not half of what I suffer. 


Orestes. How can I look on worse than what I see?» % 
Electra. 1 dwell, perforce, with murderers, * 
Orestes. How! with murderers? 


Electra. My father’s murderers: forced to be their slave. 
Orestes. Who drives thee on to this necessity ? 

Electra. She who is cull’d—ah how unlike !—my mother. 
Orestes. Say, by what usage ?—blows or sordid fare ? 
Electra. Blows, and ill fare, and every kind of outrage. 
Orestes. And is there none to help or to prevent ? 
Electra. None—he I had—his ashes are before me. 
Orestes. Ill-fated maid! I gaze, and pity thee. 

Electra. Know, none has ever pitied me but thou. 
Orestes. 1 only sympathize with thy misfortunes. 
Electra. Art thou a kinsman then ? 


Orestes. I would inform thee 
If these were friendly. 
Electra. They are friendly ; trust them. 


Orestes (reaching out his hands to the urn). Set down this urn, and 
thou shalt learn the whole. 
Electra. Nay—by the Gods, treat me not thus, sweet stranger ! 
Orestes. Yield to my voice, and thou shalt not repent it. 
Electra. Stop—on my knees—bereave me not of that 
Which is most precious— 
Orestes. Nay—it must not be. 
Electra. Oh, my Orestes! I indeed am wretched 
If they deprive me of thy very tomb ! 
Orestes. Speak not so hardly: these are sighs misplaced. 
Electra. May not my sighs be utter’d for my brother ? 
Orestes. You speak not what you ought. ; 
Electra. Am T unworthy 
Of my dead brother? 
Orestes. Lady ! no, most worthy : 
But this is none of thine. 
Electra. It is, it is, 
If that I hold the relics of Orestes. 
Orestes. Thou dost not: *twas a flourish of my speech. 
Electra. O where then is my wretched brother’s tomb ? 
Orestes. Nowhere: the living do not want a tomb. 
Electra. What sayst thou, youth? 


Orestes. I speak no falsehood now. 
Electra. Is he alive? 

Orestes. If I am so, he lives. 

Electra. Ha! art thou he? 

Orestes. Look thou upon this ring ; 


It was my father’s: speak I truth or no? - 
Electra. Oh blessed day ! 
Orestes. Blest !—I confirm thy witness. 
Electra. That voice—and art thou come? 
Orestes. Seek me not elsewhere. 
Electra. And do I clasp thee in these arms? 
Orestes. For ever! 
Electra. Oh dearest ladies ! fellow countrywomen ! 

See you Orestes by this double plot 

Dead and alive! 
Chorus. We see it, gentle maiden! 

A tear of joy is stealing from our eyes. 
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Electra. Joy! joy! thou child, thou child of him T loved! ~ 
Thou art return’d at last: yes, thou art come ! ; 
Yes, thou art met, and look’st on her thou sigh’dst for! © 

Orestes. Yes—I am here, but wait, and wait in silence. 

Electra. What dost thou mean? 


Orestes. Be still, lest those within 
O’erhear us. 
Electra. By the never-wedded Dian, 


1 cannot deign to tremble at the women : 
Who block those rooms with a superfluous load. 
Orestes. Yet look to it: ev’n women have within 
A fiery spirit: thou hast proved it once. 
Electra. Oh, wo is me! thou bring’st it to my mind 
In all its naked horror, our misfortune, 
Which cannot be undone nor blotted out. 
Orestes. I know it: but when opportunity. 
Declares itself, this deed may be remember’d. 
Electra. All, all occasions are the same to me 
To speak of this, as I in justice ought, 
And scarce my tongue has gain’d its liberty. 
Orestes. 1 think with you: but rein this liberty. 
Electra. How ? 
Orestes. Give it not aloose, unless in season. - 
Electra. Who fitly could exchange my words for silence 
When thou appear’st before me? beyond hope 
And expectation when I gaze upon thee P 
(Pylades goes in at the porch of the palace.) 
Orestes. Thou seest me, since the Gods urged my return. 
Electra. Oh heavens !—thou tell’st me still more pleasing tidings: 
If the Gods bring thee home, blest is thy coming. 
Orestes. I’m partly loth to give thy joy the curb, 
~ And partly dread th’ excess of this thy transport. 
Electra. Oh thou, who after such a tedious time 
Took’st thy delightful journey, and hast deign’d - 
To bless my vision with thy darling presence— 
If thou wouldst not behold me drown’d in sorrow— 
Orestes. What should I do? 
Electra. Do not deprive me of thee— 
The pleasure of thy sight, that I should lose thee. 
Orestes. 1 should be angry if another thought it. 
Electra. Thou wilt remain then ? 
Orestes. Wherefore should I not? * 
Electra. Oh, my sweet friends !—I’ve heard again the voice 
I ne’er had hope to hear. Of late I held 
My speechless anger, nor would utter aught - 
Of exclamation while I heard and suffer’d. 
But now I clasp thee: thou art in my sight 
With that beloved countenance, which in all 
My sore afflictions I could ne’er forget. 
Orestes. Break off this useless parley: I am not 
To learn how bad is she we call our mother, 
Nor that gisthus draws my father’s wealth 
And pours it out to waste with heedless scattering : 
Thy talk debars us from the time that serves ; 
But show me rather what befits th’ occasion ; 
How best, appearing openly or ambush’d, 
We now may find a way to stop the laughter 
Of our light-hearted foes. Demean thyself 
So that thy mother may not recognize 
Thy gladden’d brow, when J the palace enter. 
But give thy sobs a vent, as for these tidings, 
Though told in falsehood. When we catch success, 
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We may allow our joy and laugh in freedom. 
Electra. Nay, oh my brother! that which pleases thee 

Shall please me also: thou hast brought delight _ 

To me, who could not gain it of myself. 

I would not for advantage to myself 

Trouble thee in the least: I should not thus 

Serve, as I ought, the Power whose presence aids us, 

What passes here thou know’st: is it not so? 

égisthus is abroad: at home my mother. 

Fear not that she will see my face in smiles ; 

I feel the ancient inbred hate within me ; 

And since I look’d upon thee, shall not cease 

To weep—though they are tears of joy. For how 

Should I refrain, who saw thee thus at once 

Dead and alive? thou hast accomplish’d wonders: 

Nay—if my father should return alive 

I should not deem the sight a prodigy, 

But should believe 1 saw him. Thou hast reach’d me 

By such a wondrous path, ’tis surely fitting 

That thou dispose the matter to thy mind: 

Stood I alone, I would not from th’ attempt 

Shrink, but would die with honour or be free. 
Orestes. Beseech you, silence! for I hear the step 

Within of some-one passing through the doors. 
Electra (to Orestes and the attendants). Enter, oh strangers !—bearers 

of a gift 
Which may no inmate of this house reject, 
Nor yet accept with an ill-omen’d joy. 


Pytapes (coming from the Palace). 


Pylades. Oh most infatuate and deprived of sense ! 

Set ye no greater value on your lives, 

Or have ye not innate the power of reason, 

That when ye stand, I will not say most near, 

Fast in the jaws of peril, great and pressing, 

Ye have no knowledge? had J not kept close 

The door, your machinations would have reach’d 

The inner mansion, ere yourselves could enter. 

But, as it is, I have opposed to this 

My own precaution. Leave this prolix talk, 

And this immoderate burst of joy, and enter. - 

To linger in conjunctures such as this 

Is fatal: ’tis the crisis of deliverance. 
Orestes. How stand affairs within, if I should enter ? 
Pylades. As thou couldst wish: there is not one could know thee. 
Orestes. Didst thou report me dead, as was befitting ? 
Pylades. Assure thee, thou art dead though standing here. 
Orestes. Rejoice they at these tidings? or what say they? 
Pylades. When all is done I'll tell thee. Now suffice it 

That all goes well, ev’n that which seemeth ill. 
Electra. Beseech you, tell me, who is this, my brother ? 
Orestes. And knuw’st thou not ? 
Electra. I cannot ev’n conjecture. 
Orestes. Thou know’st not to whose hands thou gavest me once? 
Electra. To whose ?—what say’st thou ? 
Orestes. His, by whom thy foresight 

Sent me by stealth unto the land of Phocis. 
Electru. Ah! is this he, the only faithful found 

Among the many, when my father bled ? 
Orestes. The same, assure thee: thou may’st spare thy questions. 
Electra. O blessed day ! sole pillar of the house 

Of Agamemnon, say, how camest thou hither ? 
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And art thou he who from so many ills 
Hast saved myself and him? oh dearest hands ! 
Most pleasant service of those willing feet ! 
Why didst thou first deceive me on thy coming, 
And not declare thyself, but kill me rather 
With words, although reserving deeds to bless me ? 
Hail, father! (for methinks I see my father, ) 
All hail !—bnut know that of all men the most 
T in one day have hated thee and loved thee. 
Pylades. Enough—the broken theme of our discourse 
Unnumber’d nights and days in equal round | 
Will sure repair and show thee plain, Electra! | 
Yet Lrepeat to you, who stand and hear me, 
Now is the time of action: Clytemnestra 
Ts now alone: there isno soul within: 
But if ye still procrastinate, reflect 
Ye then will fight the battle with opponents ‘ 
More on their prudent guard and more in number. 
Orestes. There is no need, my Pylades! to waste 
Time in more words; but let us pass within 
With our best speed, adoring the abodes 
Of my paternal Gods, that guard the porch. 
(Orestes and Pylades enter.) 
Electra. O king Apollo! mercifully hear them ! 
And me with them ; who with my utmost means 
Have paid thee offering with a liberal hand. 
Lycian Apollo! now, ’tis all I can, 
I beg thee, fall before thee, and beseech thee : 
Be thou our ready helper in these plans : 
And manifest to men the penalty 
Of impious actions, such as Gods award them (goes in). 
Chorus. Look you where he stalks before, 
Mars resistless, gendering gore: 
See the roofs are closing o’er 
Th’ unerring dogs of hell, 
Train’d by the furies to explore 
The plots of mischief fell : 
Not long the dream will halt behind, 
That hung o’er my prophetic mind. 


See th’ avenger of the dead 
Disappear with stealthy tread ; 
Th’ ancestral roof is o’er his head, 
He grasps the whetted blade: 
And Hermes has his footsteps led, 
And wrapp’d the fraud in shade ; 
He lingers not, but beckoning on 
Points to the goal the fated son. 


Exvrcrna re-enters from the palace. 


Electra. Dearest of women! they are now about it: 
Do ye keep silent. 

Chorus. How? what is ’t they do? 

Llectra. She trims the bowl for her own funeral feast, 
And they are close beside her. 

Chorus. What dost thou 
Without the gates? 

Electra. To watch, for fear Agisthus 
Should enter and surprise us. 

Clytemnestra (within). Wo; alas! 
Assassins fill the house, and I am helpless. 
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Electra. Hear ye not, dearest friends? one shrieks within. 

Chorus. I hear what I should not, and hearing shudder. 
Clytemnestra (within). Ah me unhappy ! Where art thou, Aigisthus? 
Electra. Hark !—some-one cries again ! 


Clytemnestra. My child! my child ! 
Pity the womb that bare thee. 
Electra. Yet from thee 


Orestes found no pity, nor his father. 
Chorus. Oh wretched city! miserable race ! 

Each day’s hard fate destroys you, and for ever. 
Clytemnestra (within). Ah me! Ym stricken. 


Electra. If thy arm be strong, 
Strike yet again. 
Clytemnestra. Alas! Again I’m stricken. 


Electra. Would that Aigisthus also felt the wound ! 
Chorus. Thy curses are accomplish’d. He, who lay 
Beneath the earth, revives: the buried dead 
Drains from his murderer’s veins the streaming blood. 
Orestes and Pytaves enter. 
Electra. Ha! they are here. Thy crimson’d hand, Orestes ! 
Distills the life-drops of thy firstling victim : 
But how it fares ’tis not for me to say. 
Orestes. For all within the house exceeding well : 
Unless Apollo’s prophecy be void, 
The wretched woman is at her last gasp: 
Thou needst not henceforth fear a mother’s spleen 
Will shamefully entreat thee. 


Chorus. Peace—break off; 
/Egisthus is in sight. 
Electra. Retire, oh youths ! 


The man draws near, glad hastening from the suburb. 
Chorus. Go quick behind the gates. What ye have done 
Is well achieved. Complete the rest as well. 
Orestes. ‘Trust me: it shall succeed to thy desire. 
Electra. Away ! 
Orestes. I’m gone already. (They withdraw.) 
Electra. What is here 
Now to be done shall be my own concern. 
Chorus. "T were best bespeak him fair, that he may rush 
Blindly upon the snare of retribution. 


fEcistuus enters. 

Zigisthus. Which of you knows, where lodge the Phocyan strangers, 

Who bring the news, they tell me, that Orestes 

Is dash’d to pieces in a chariot-race ! 

Thee, thee I ask; thee who wert late so fierce: 

Thee it should most concern ; thou best canst say- 
Electra. 1 know; for did I not, I should be strange 

Ev’n to the Joss of him I loved the best. 
ZEegisthus. Where then are these same strangers? come, inform me. 
Electra. Within: they meet there with a friendly hostess. 
Egisthus. Do they report then truly, that he is dead? 
Electra. Not so: they bear with them not words, but proofs 

Of ocular appeal. 
Ligisthus. Are they within 

My reach, that I may satisfy my eyes ? 
Electra. They are: Ido not envy thee the sight. 
AEgisthus. Thou speak’st, against thy custom, to rejoice me. 
Electra. Vf this can give thee joy, thou may’st rejoice. 
ZEgisthus. Silence! at my command; and be the gates 

Thrown wide, that all of Argos and Mycene 

May see at once: if any of the people 
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Have late been buoyed up by an empty hope, 
Let him but look on that man’s corse and take 
The curb of my authority, nor rouze 
His mind to violence, and feel my hand. 
Electra. Be this my province ; for at length I’ve learn’d 
To yield consent to those who are the mightiest. 
(Opens the gates ; the body of Clytemnestra is discovered 
within ; a mantle thrown over it.) 
gisthus. O Jove! I see a spectacle, which late 
I languish’d to behold, presented to me. 
If I provoke th’ avenging Power, I wish 
The words unsaid. Bare all the face, that I, 
As suits a kinsman, may bewail the dead. 
Orestes. Uplift the veil thyself: it is thy part, 
Not mine, to view the corse, and greet it kindly. 
Abgisthus. Thou sayest well: I'll do as thou advisest : 
If Clytemnestra keeps the mansion, call her. 
Orestes. She is beside thee : look not for her elsewhere. 
fAgisthus (conoying the mantle from the dead body.) Ah! what is this 
I see? 
Orestes. Whom dost thou fear? 
Whose are the features that escape thy knowledge ? 
Higisthus. Wretch that I am! into what hands, what nets, 
Am I now fallen? 
Orestes. Feel’st thou not already 
That thou alive conversest with the dead ? 
fEigisthus. Alas! I know the meaning of thy words: 
It must be—'tis Orestes who accosts me. 
Orestes. Excellent Dead thou wert lately wrong. 
fEigisthus. Ah wretch! Iam undone: yet let me speak 
A few short words. 
Llectra. No—not another word, 
I do beseech you by the Gods, my brother ! 
Let him not eke the time in speech. What wretch 
About to die but counts it gain to win 
A brief delay in his extremity ? 
Put him to death on th’ instant, and faiven: 
To the embalmers their fit perquisite, 
And take him from our sight: for this alone 
Can recompense me for my former wrongs. 
Orestes (to Afgisthus). Go in, and speedily. ‘There is no question 
Of speech, but of thy life. 
LEigisthus. Why wouldst thou lead me 
Within the chamber? if this deed of thine 
Show in thine eyes so fair, what need of darkness? 
Were it not easy to dispatch me here ? 
Orestes. Thou canst not now command: go to the place 
Where thou didst kill my father, and there die. 
/Egisthus. Yes—it is fitting 1 should view the house 
Around whose walls the woes of Pelops’ line, 
Present and future, flit before my sight. . 
Orestes. Thine own, be sure: in this I am thy prophet. 
ZEgisthus. The art thou boastest of was not thy father’s. 
Orestes. Thou brawlest still: and dost retard my path: 
Go forward. 


fBgisthus. Lead the way. 

Orestes. Go thou before me. . 

fEigisthus. Fear’st thou that I should fly ? 
Orestes. . Lest thou shouldst meet 


Too soft a death, I must maintain this harshness. 
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SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


PART I. 


HIS YouTH (1759—1784). 


Amonc the writers of the conclud- 
ing part of the last century, there is 
none more deserving of our notice 
than Friedrich Schiller. Distin- 

ished alike for the splendour of his 
intellectual faculties, and the eleva- 
tion of his tastes and feelings, he has 
left behind him in his works a noble 
emblem of these great qualities: and 
the reputation which he thus enjoys, 
and has merited, excites our atten- 
tion the more on considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was ac- 
quired. Schiller had peculiar diffi- 
culties to strive with, and his success 
has likewise been peculiar. Much 
of his life was deformed by inquic- 
tude and disease, and it terminated 
at middle age; he composed in a 
language then scarcely settled into 
form, or admitted to a rank among 
the cultivated languages of Europe: 
yet his writings are remarkable for 
their extent and variety as well as 
their intrinsic excellence; and his 
own countrymen are not his only, or, 

erhaps, his principal admirers. It 
is difficult to collect or interpret the 
eneral voice; but the world, no 
ess than Germany, seems already to 
have dignified him with the reputa- 
tion of a classic,—to have enrolled 
him among that select number whose 
works belong not wholly to any 
age or nation, but who, having in- 
structed their own contemporaries, 
are claimed as instructors by the 
great family of mankind, and set 
apart for many centuries from the 
common oblivion which soon over- 
takes the mass of authors, as it does 
the mass of other men. 

Such has been the high destiny of 
Schiller. His history and character 
deserve our study for more than one 
reason. A natural and harmless 
feeling attracts us towards such a 
subject; we are anxious to know 
how so great a man passed through 
the world, how he lived, and moved, 
and had his being ; and the question, 
if properly investigated, might yield 
advantage as well as pleasure. It 
would be interesting to discover by 
what gifts and what employment of 
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them he reached the eminence on 
which we now see him; to follow the 
steps of his intellectual and moral 
culture ; to. gather from his life and 
works some picture of himself. It is 
worth inquiring, whether he, who 
could represent noble actions so well, 
did himself act nobly; how those 
powers of intellect, which in philoso- 
phy and art achieved so much, applied 
themselves to the every-day emer- 
gencies of life; how the generous 
ardour, which delights us in his poe- 
try, displayed itself in the common 
intercourse between man and man. 
It would at once instruct and gra- 
tify us if we could understand him 
thoroughly, could transport ourselves 
into his circumstances outward and 
inward, could see as he saw, and feel 
as he felt. 

But if the various utility of such a 
task is palpable enough, its difficul- 
ties are not less so. We should not 
lightly think of comprehending the 
very simplest character, in all its 
bearings; and it might argue vanity 
to boast of even a common acquain- 
tance with one like Schiller’s. Such 
men as he are misunderstood by their 
daily companions; much more by 
the distant observer, who gleans his 
information from scanty records, and 
casual notices of characteristic events, 
which biographers are often too in- 
dolent or injudicious to collect, and 
which the peaceful life of a man 
of letters usually supplies in little 
abundance. ‘The published details 
of Schiller’s history are meagre and 
insufficient; and _ his iar like 
those of every author, can afford but 
a dubious copy of his mind. Nor is 
it easy to decipher even this, with 
moderate accuracy. The haze of a 
foreign language, of foreign manners, 
and modes of thinking strange to us, 
confuses and obscures the light, often 
magnifying what is trivial, softening 
what is rude, and sometimes hiding 
or distorting what is beautiful. To 
take the dimensions of Schiller’s mind 
were a hard enterprize, in any case ; 
harder still with these impediments. 

Accordingly we do not, in this 
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place, pretend to attempt it: we 
have no finished portrait of his cha- 
racter to offer, no formal estimate of 
his works. It will be enough for us 
if, in glancing over his life, we can 
satisfy a simple curiosity, about the 
fortunes and chief peculiarities of a 
man connected with us by a bond 
so kindly as that of the teacher to 
the taught, the giver to the receiver 
of mental delight; if, in wander- 
ing through his intellectual creation, 
we can enjoy once more the magni- 
ficence and fragrant beauty of that 
fairy land, and express our feelings, 
where we do not aim at judging and 
deciding. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Schil- 
Jer was a native of Marbach, a small 
town of Wiirtemberg, situated on 
the banks of the Neckar. He was 
born on the 10th of November, 1759, 
—a few months later than our own 
Robert Burns. Schiller’s early cul- 
ture was favoured by the dispositions, 
but obstructed by the outward cir- 
cumstances of his parents. Though 
removed above the pressure of pover- 
ty, their station was dependent and 
fluctuating ; it involved a frequent 
change of place and plan. Johann 
Caspar Schiller, the father, had been 
a surgeon in the Bavarian army ; he 
served in the Netherlands during the 
Succession War. After his return 
home to Wiirtemberg, he laid aside 
the medical profession, having ob- 
tained a commission of ensign and 
adjutant under his native Prince. 
This post he held successively in two 
regiments ; he had changed into the 
second, and was absent on aetive 
duty when Friedrich was born. The 
peace of Paris put an end to his mi- 
litary employment ; but Caspar had 
shown himself an intelligent, unas- 
suming, and useful man, and the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg was willing to 
retain him in his service. The lay- 
ing out of various nurseries and plan- 
tations in the pleasure-grounds of 
Ludwigsburg and Solitude was en- 
trusted to the retired soldier, now 
advanced to the rank of Captain: he 
removed from one establishment to 
another, from time to time ; and con- 
tinued in the Duke’s pay till death. 
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In his latter yeat$ he resided chiefly 
at Ludwigsburg. 

This mode of life was not the most 
propitious for educating such a boy 
as Friedrich; but the native worth 
of his parents did more than eompen= 
sate for the disadvantages of their 
worldly condition and their limited 
acquirements in knowledge. The 
benevolence, the modest and pru- 
dent integrity, the true deyoutness 
of these good people shone forth at 
an after period, expanded and beau- 
tified in the character of their’son = 
his heart was nourished by a con- 
stant exposure to such imfluences, 
and thus the better part of his edu- 
cation prospered well. The mother 
was a woman of many household vir- 
tues; to a warm affection for her 
children and husband she joined @ 
degree of taste and intelligence which 
seldom goes along with it. She is 
said to have been a lover of poetry > 
in particular an admiring reader of 
Utz and Gellert, writers whom it is 
creditable for one in her situation to 
have relished.* Her kindness and 
tenderness of heart peculiarly en- 
deared her to Friedrich. Her hus- 
band appears to have been a person 
of great probity and meekness of 
temper, sincerely desirous to apprové 
himself a useful member of society, 
and to do his duty conscientiously to 
all men. The seeds of many valua+ 
ble qualities had been sown in him 
by nature; and though his early life 
had been unfavourable for their cul- 
tivation, he laboured not without 
success to remedy this disadvantage, 
in subsequent times. Such branches 
of science and philosophy as y 
within his reach he studied with di- 
ligence, whenever his professional 
employments left him leisure: on a 
subject connected with the latter he 
became an author.t But what chief- 
ly distinguished him was the prac- 
tice of a sincere piety, which seems 
to have diffused itself over all his 
feelings, and given to his clear and 
honest character that calm elevation 
which, in such a case, is its natural 
result. As his religion mingled itse 
with every motive and action of 
life, the wish which in all his wan- 
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* She was of humble descent and little education, the daughter of a baker in 


Kodweis. 


+ His book is entitled, Dic Baumzucht im Grossen (the Cultivation of Trees on the 
Great Scale): it came to a second edition in 1806. : F 
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derings my nearest his heart, the 
wish for the education of his only 
son, was likely to be deeply tinc- 
tured with it. There is yet pre- 
served, in his hand-writing, a prayer 
composed in advanced age, wherein 
hé mentions how, at the child’s birth, 
he had entreated the Great Father of 
all, “to supply in strength of spirit 
what must needs be wanting in out- 
ward instruction.” The grey-haired 
man, who had lived to see the ma- 
turity of his boy, could now express 
his solemn thankfulness, that <‘ God 
had heard the prayer of a mortal.” 
Friedrich followed the movements 
of his parents for some time; and 
had to gather the elements of learn- 
ing from various masters. Perhaps 
it was in part owing to this circum- 
stance, that his progress, though re- 
spectable, or more, was so little 
commensurate with what he after- 
wards became, or with the capacities 
of which even his earliest years gave 
symptoms. ‘Thoughtless and gay, 
as a boy is wont to be, he would 
sport and dissipate his time too lavish- 
ly, and had often enough reproaches 
to undergo for this; but occasionally 
he was overtaken with feelings of 
deeper import, and used to express 
the agitations of his little mind in 
words and actions, which were first 
rightly interpreted when they were 
called to mind long afterwards. His 
school-fellows can now recollect that 
even his freaks had sometimes a 
poetic character ; and we may credit 
their testimony, that a certain ear- 
nestness of temper, a frank integri- 
ty, an appetite for things grand or 
moving, was discernible across all 
the caprices of his boyhood. Once, 
it is said, during a tremendous thun- 
der-storm, his father missed him in 
the young group within doors; none 
of the sisters could tell what was be- 
come of Fritz, and the old man 
grew at length so anxious that he 
was forced to go out in quest of him. 
The truant was scarcely past in- 
fancy, and knew not the dangers of 
a scene so awful. His father found 
him, at last, in a solitary place of 
the neighbourhood, perched on the 
branch of a tree, gazing at the tem- 
pestuous face of the sky, and watch- 
ing the flashes as in succession they 
spread their lurid gleam over it. 
The lightning, he said, “was so 
fine!”—Such anecdotes, we have 
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long known, are in themselves of 
small value: the present one has the 
additional defect of being somewhat 
dubious in regard to its authenticity. 
We have ventured to give it, as it 
came to us, notwithstanding. The 
picture of the boy Schiller worship- 
ping the thunder is not without a 
certain interest, for such as know the 
man. 

Schiller’s first teacher was Moser, 
the pastor and schoolmaster in the 
village of Lorch, where the parents 
resided from the sixth to the ninth 
year of their son. This person dé-~ 
serves mention for the influence he 
exerted on the early history of his 
pupil: he seems to have given his 
name to the priest “ Moser” in the 
Robbers ; his spiritual ee and 
the conversation of his son, himself 
afterwards a preacher, are supposed 
to have suggested to Schiller the idea 
of consecrating himself to the cleri- 
cal profession. This idea, which 
laid hold of and cherished some pre 
dominant though vague propensities 
of the boy’s disposition, suited well 
with the religious sentiments of the 
father, and was soon formed into @ 
settled purpose. In the public school 
at Ludwigsburg, whither the family 
had now removed, his studies were 
regulated with this view; and he 
underwent, in four successive years, 
the annual examination before the 
Stuttgard commission, to which 
young men destined for the church 
are subjected in that country. Schil- 
ler’s temper was naturally devout: 
with a delicacy of feeling which tend~ 
ed towards bashfulness and timidity, 
there was mingled in him a fervid 
impetuosity, which was. ever strug- 
gling through its concealment, and 
indicating that he felt deeply and 
strongly as well as delicately. Such 
a turn of mind easily took the form 
of religion, prescribed to it by early 
example and early affections, as well 
as nature. Schiller looked forward 
to the sacred profession with alacri- 
ty: it wasthe serious day-dream of 
all his boyhood, and much of his 
youth. As yet, however, the pro- 
ject hovered before him at a great 
distance, and the path to its fulfil- 
ment offered him but little entertain- 
ment. His studies did not seize his 
attention firmly; he followed them 
from a sense of duty, not of pleasure. 
Virgil and Horace he learned to con<" 
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strue accurately ; but is said to have 
taken no deep interest in their poe- 
try. The tenderness and meek beau- 
.ty of the first, the humour and sa- 
gacity and capricious pathos of the 
last, the matchless elegance of both, 
would of course escape his inexperi- 
enced perception; while the matter 
of their writings must have appeared 
frigid and shallow toa mind so sus- 
ceptible. _ He loved rather to medi- 
tate on the splendours of the Lud- 
wigsburg theatre, which had in- 
flamed his imagination when he first 
saw it, in his ninth year, and given 
shape and materials to many of his 
subsequent reveries. Under these 
circumstances, his progress, with 
all his natural ability, could not be 
very striking ; the teachers did not 
fail. now and then to visit him with 
their severities ; yet still there was 
a negligent success in his attempts, 
which, joined to his honest and vivid 
temper, made men augur well of 
him. The Stuttgard Examinators 
have marked him in their records 
with the customary formula of ap- 
proval, or, at worst, of toleration. 
They usually designate him as “a boy 
of good hope,” puer Lone spei. 

This “ good bee ” was not, how- 
ever, destined to be realized in the 
way they expected: accidents oc- 
curred which changed the direction of 
Schiller’s exertions, and threatened 
for a time to prevent the success of 
them altogether. The Duke of Wiir- 
temberg had lately founded a free 
seminary for certain branches of pro- 
fessional education: it was first set 
up at Solitude, one of his country 
residences ; and had now been trans- 
ferred to Stuttgard, where, under an 
improved form, and with the name 
of Karls-schule, we believe it still 
exists. The Duke proposed to give 
the sons of his military officers a pre- 
ferable claim to the benefits of this 
institution: and having formed a 
good opinion both of Schiller and his 
father, he invited them to profit by 
this opportunity. The offer occa- 
sioned great embarrassment: the 
young man and his parents were 
alike determined in favour of the 
church, a project with which this 
new one was inconsistent. Their 
embarrassment was but increased, 
when the Duke, on learning the na- 
ture of their scruples, desired them 
to think well before they decided. It 
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was out of fear and with reluctance 
that his proposal was» accepted: 
Schiller enrolled himself in 1773; 
and turned, with a heavy heart, from 
freedom and cherished hopes to 
Greek, and seclusion, and law. 
His anticipations turned out to be 
too just: the six years which he spent 
in this establishment were the most 
harassing and comfortless of his life. 
The Stuttgard system of education 
seems to have been formed on the 
principle, not of cherishing and cor- 
recting nature, but of rooting it out, 
and supplying its place with some- 
thing better. The process of teach- 
ing and living was conducted with 
the stiff formality of military drilling: 
every thing went on by statute and 
ordinance, there was no scope for 
the exercise of free-will, no allow- 
ance for the varieties of original 
structure. A scholar might possess 
what instincts or capacities hepleased; 
“the regulations of the school ” took 
no account of this: he must fit him- 
self into the common mould, which, 
like the old giant’s bed, stood there 
by superior authority to receive and 
torture both the great and the little. 
The same strict and narrow course 
of reading and composition was 
marked out for each beforehand, and 
it was by stealth if he read or wrote 
any thing beside. ‘Their domestic 
economy was regulated in the same 
spirit as their preceptorial: it con- 
sisted in the same sedulous exclusion 
of all that could border on pleasure 
or give any exercise to choice. The 
pupils were kept apart from the con- 
versation or sight of any person but 
their teachers; none ever got beyond 
the precincts of despotism to snatch 
even a fearful joy ; their very amuse- 
ments proceeded by the word of 
command. fg 
How grievous all this must have 
been itis easy to conceive. To Schil- 
ler it was more grievous than to any 
other. Of an ardeut and impetuous, 
yet delicate nature, while his dis- 
contentment devoured him internal- 
ly, he was too modest and timid to 
give it the relief of utterance by 
deeds or words. Locked up within 
himself, he suffered deeply, but with- 
out complaining. Some of his letters 
written during this period have been 
preserved: they exhibit the ineffec- 
tual struggles of a fervid and busy 
mind, veiling its many chagrins un- 
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der a certain dreary patience, which 
only shows them more painfully. He 
pored over his lexicons and insipid 
tasks with an artificial composure ; 
but his spirit pmed within him like 
a captive’s, when he looked forth 
into the cheerful world, or recollect- 
ed the affection of parents, the hopes 
and frolicksome enjoyments of past 
years. The misery he endured in 
this severe and lonely mode of exist- 
ence strengthened or produced in 
him a habit of constraint and shyness, 
x eoha clung to his character through 
ife. 

The study of law, for which he 
had never felt any predilection, na- 
turally grew in his mind to be the 
representative of all these evils, and 
his distaste for it went on increasing. 
On this point he made no secret of 
his feelings. One of the exercises 
prescribed yearly in the school was, 
a delineation of his own character, 
which each of the scholars was re- 
quired to give in at an appointed 
time: Schiller, on the first of these 
exhibitions, ventured to state his per- 
Suasion, that he was not made to be 
a jurist, but called rather by his 
inclinations and faculties to the cle- 
rical profession. ‘This statement of 
course produced no effect; he was 
forced to continue the accustomed 
course, and his dislike for law kept 
fast approaching to absolute disgust. 
In 1775, he was fortunate enough to 
get it relinquished, though at the 
expense of adopting another employ- 
ment, for which, in different circum- 
stances, he would hardly have de- 
clared himself. The study of medi- 
cine, for which a new institution was 
about this time added to the Stutt- 
gard school, had no attractions for 
Schiller: he accepted it only as a 
galling servitude in exchange for one 
more galling. His mind was bent 
on higher objects; and he still felt 
all his’ present vexations aggravated 
by the thought that his fairest ex- 
pectations from the future had been 
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sacrificed to worldly convenience, 
and the humblest necessities of 
life. 

Meanwhile the youth was waxing 
into manhood, and the fetters of dis- 
cipline lay heavier on him, as his’ 
powers grew stronger, and his eyes 
became open to the stirrmg and va- 
riegated interests of the world, now 
unfolding itself to him under new and 
more glowing colours. As yet he 
contemplated the scene only from 
afar, and it seemed but the more 
gorgeous on that account. He longed 
to mingle in its busy current, and de- 
lighted to view the image of its 
movements in his favourite poets and 
historians. Plutarch and Shaks- 
peare ;* the writings of Klopstock, 
Lessing, Garve, Herder, Gersten- 
berg, Goethe, and a multitude of 
others, which marked the dawning 
literature of Germany, he had studied 
with a secret avidity: they gave him 
vague ideas of men and life, or 
awakened in him splendid visions of 
literary glory. Klopstock’s Messias, 
combined with his own religious ten- 
dencies, had early turned him to sa- 
cred poetry: before the end of his 
fourteenth year, he had finished what 
he called an “ epic poem,” entitled 
“ Moses.” ‘The extraordinary popu- 
larity of Gerstenberg’s Ugolino, and 
Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, next 
directed his attention to the drama ; 
and as admiration in a mind like 
his, full of blind activity and name- 
less aspirings, naturally issues in imi- 
tation, he plunged with equal ardour 
into this new subject, and produced 
his first tragedy Cosmo von Medicis, 
some fragments of which he retained 
andinserted in his Robbers. A mass 
of minor performances, preserved a- 
mong his papers, or published in the 
Magazines of the time, serve suffi- 
ciently to show that his mind had 
already dimly discovered its destina~ 
tion, and was striving with a restless 
vehemence to reach it, in spite of every 
obstacle. 


* The feeling produced in him by Shakspeare he described long afterwards : it throws 
light on the general state of his temper and tastes. ‘** When I first, at a very early age,” 
he says, ‘* became acquainted with this poet, I felt indignant at his coldness, his hard- 
ness of heart, which permitted him in the most melting pathos to utter jests,—to mar, by 
the introduction of a fool, the soul-searching scenes of Hamlet, Lear, &c. ; which now 
kept him still where my sensibilities hastened forward, now drove him carelessly onward 
where T would so gladly have lingered. * * * He was the object of my reverence and 
zealous study, for years before I could love himself. I was not yet capable of compre- 
liending Nature at first hand: I had but learned to admire her image reflected in the un- 


derstanding and put in order by rules.” 
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Such obstacles were in his case 
neither few nor small. Schiller felt 
the mortifying truth that to arrive at 
the ideal world, he must first gain a 
footing in the real; that he might 
entertain high thoughts and longings, 
might reverence the beauties of na- 
ture and grandeur of mind, but was 
born to toil for his daily bread. 
Poetry he loyed with the passionate- 
ness of a first affection ; but he could 
not live by it; he honoured it too 
highly to wish to live by it. His 
prudence told him that he must yield 
to stern necessity, must “ forsake 
the balmy climate of Pindus for the 
Greenland of a barren and dreary 
science of terms;” and he did not 
hesitate to obey. His professional 
studies were followed with a rigid 
though reluctant fidelity; it was 
only in Jeisure gained by superior di- 
ligence that he could yield himself to 
more favourite pursuits. Genius was 
to serve as the ornament of his infe- 
rior qualities, not as an excuse for 
the want of them. 

_ But if, when such sacrifices were 
required, it was painful to comply 
with the dictates of his own reason, 
it was still more so to endure the 
harsh and superfluous restrictions of 
his teachers. He felt it hard enough 
to be driven from the enchantments 
of poetry. by the dull realities of duty ; 
but it was intolerable and degrading 
to be hemmed in still farther by the 
caprices of severe and formal peda~ 
gogues. Schiller brooded gloomily 
over the constraints and hardships 
of his situation. Many plans he 
formed for deliverance. Sometimes 
he would escape in secret to catch a 
limpse of the free and busy world to 
Fim forbidden: sometimes he laid 
schemes for utterly abandoning a 
place which he abhorred, and trust- 
ing to fortune for the rest. Often the 
sight of his class-books and school- 
apparatus became irksome beyond 
endurance ; he would feign sickness, 
that he might be left m his own 
chamber to write poetry and pursue 
his darling studies without hindrance. 
The artifice did not long avail him; 
the masters noticed the regularity of 
his sickness, and sent him tasks to be 
done while it lasted. Even Schiller’s 
patience could not brook this ; his 
natural timidity gave place to indig- 
nation ; he threw the paper of exer- 
cises at the feet of the messenger, 
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and said sternly that “here he would 
chuse his own studies.” 4a a 
Under such corroding and con- 
tinual vexations, an ordinary spirit 
would haye sunk at length, would 
haye gradually given up its loftier 
aspirations, and sought refuge in 
vicious indulgence, or at best have 
sullenly harnessed itself into the 
yoke, and plodded through existence, 
weary, discontented, and broken, 


ever casting back a hankering look 
upon the dreams of youth, and eyer 
without power to realize them. But 


Schiller was no ordinary character, 
and did not act like one. Beneath a 
cold and simple exterior, dignified 
with no artificial attractions, and 
marred in its native amiableness by 
the incessant obstruction, the isola 
tion and painful destitutions under 
which he lived, there was concealed 
a burning energy of soul, which ne 
obstruction could extinguish. The 
hard circumstances of his fortune had 
prevented the natural developement 
of his mind ; his faculties had been 
cramped and misdirected: but they 
had gathered strength by opposition 
and the habit of self-dependence 
which it encouraged. His thoughts, 
unguided by a teacher, had sounded 
into the depths of his own nature and 
the mysteries of his own fate ; his 
feelings and passions, unshared by 
any other heart, had been driven 
back upon his own—where, like the 
volcanic fire that smoulders an 
fuses in secret, they accumulated till 
their force grew irresistible. 

Hitherto Schiller had passed for 
an unprofitable, a discontented, and 
a disobedient boy: but the time was 
now come when the gyves of school- 
discipline could no longer cripple and 
distort the giant might of his nature: 
he stood forth as a man, and wrench- 
ed asunder his fetters with a force 
that was felt at the extremities of 
Europe. The publication of the 
Robbers forms an era not only in 
Schiller’s history, but in the literature 
of the world; and there seems no 
doubt that, but for so mean a cause 
as the perverted discipline of the 
Stuttgard school, we had never seen 
this tragedy. Schiller commenced it in 
his nineteenth year ; and the cireum- 
stances under which it was composed 
are to be traced in all its parts. 
is the production of a strong untutors 
ed spirit, consumed by an activity 
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for which there is no outlet, indig- 
nant at the barriers which restrain it, 
and grappling darkly with the phan- 
toms to which its own energy thus 
painfully imprisoned gives being. A 
rude simplicity, combined with a 
gloomy and overpowering force, are 
its chief characteristics ; they remind 
us of the defective cultivation as well 
as of the fervid and harassed feel- 
ings of its author. Above all, the 
latter quality is visible; the tragic 
interest of the Robbers is deep 
throughout—so deep that frequently 
it borders upon horror. A grim in- 
expiable fate is made the ruling prin- 
ciple: it envelopes and overshadows 
the whole; and under its louring 
influence, the fiercest efforts of hu- 
man will appear but like flashes that 
illuminate the wild scene with a brief 
and terrible splendour, and are lost 
for ever in the darkness. The un- 
searchable abysses of man’s destiny 
are laid open before us, black and 
profound, and appalling, as they 
seem to the young mind when it 
first attempts to explore them: the 
obstacles that thwart our faculties 
and wishes, the deceitfulness of hope, 
the nothingness of existence, are 
sketched in the sable colours, so na- 
tural to the enthusiast, when he first 
ventures upon life, and compares the 
world that is without him to the an- 
ticipations that were within. 
arl.yon Moor is a character such 
as young poets always delight to con- 
template or delineate: to Schiller, 
the analogy of their situations must 
have peculiarly recommended him. 
Moor is animated into action by feel- 
ings similar to those under which his 
author was then suffering and long- 
ing to act. Gifted with every noble 
quality of manhood in overflowing 
abundance, Moor’s first expectations 
of life, and of the part he was to play 
in it, had been glorious as a poet's 
dream. But the minor dexterities of 
management were not among his en- 
dowments: in his eagerness to reach 
the goal, he had forgotten that the 
course is a labyrinthic maze, beset 
with difficulties, of which some may 
fe surmounted, some can only be 
eyaded, many can be neither. Hur- 
ried on by the headlong impetuosity 
of his temper, he entangles_ himself 
in these perplexities; and thinks to 
penetrate them not by skill and pa- 
tience, but by open force. He is 
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baffled, deceived, and still more 
deeply involved ; but injury and dis- 
appointment exasperate rather than 
instruct him. He had expected he-~ 
roes, and he finds mean men; 
friends, and he finds smiling traitors 
to tempt him aside, to profit by his 
aberrations, and lead him onward to 
destruction; he had dreamed of mag- 
nanimity and every generous princi-+ 
ple, he finds that prudence is the only 
virtue sure of its reward. Too fiery 
by nature, the intensity of his suffers 
ings has now maddened him still far- 
ther: he is himself incapable of 
calm reflection; and there is no coun- 
sellor at hand to assist him,—none, 
whose sympathy might assuage his 
miseries—whose wisdom might teach 
him to remedy or to endure them, 
He is stung by fury into action, and 
his activity is at once blind and tre- 
mendous. Since the world is not the 
abode of unmixed integrity, he looks 
upon it as a den ofthieves ; since its 
institutions may obstruct the ad- 
vancement of worth, and screen de- 
linquency from punishment, he re- 
gards the social union as a pestilent 
nuisance, the mischiefs of which it is 
fitting that he in his degree should 
do his best to repair, by means how- 
ever violent. Revenge is the main 
spring of his conduct ; but he enno- 
bles it in his own eyes, by giving it 
the colour of a disinterested concern 
for the maintenance of justice,—the 
abasement of vice from its high 
places, and the exaltation of suffer- 
ing virtue. Single against the uni- 
verse, to appeal to the primary law 
of the stronger, to “ grasp the scales 
of Providence in a mortal’s hand,” 
is frantic and wicked ; but Moor has 
a force of soul which makes it like+ 
wise awful. The interest lies in the 
conflict of this gigantic soul against 
the fearful odds which at length 
overwhelm it, and hurry it down to 
the darkest depths of ruin. 

The original conception of such a 
work as this betrays the inexperience 
no less than the vigour of youth: its 
execution gives a similar testimony. 
The characters of the piece, though 
traced in glowing colours, are out- 
lines more than pictures: the few 
features we discover in them are 
drawn with elaborate minuteness ; 
but the rest are wanting. Every 
thing indicates the condition of 3 
keen and powerful intellect, which 
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had studied men in books only ; had, 
by self-examination and the perusal 
of history, detected and strongly 
seized some of the leading peculiari- 
ties of human nature; but was yet 
ignorant of all the minute and more 
complex principles which regulate 
men’s conduct in actual life, and 
which only a knowledge of living 
men can unfold. If the hero of the 
play forms something like an excep- 
tion to this remark, he is the sole ex- 
ception, and for reasons alluded to 
above: his character resembles the 
author’s own. Even with Karl the 
success is incomplete ; with the other 
personages it is far more so. Franz 
von Moor is an amplified copy of 
Jago and Richard; but the copy is 
distorted as wellas amplified. There 
is no air of reality in Franz: he is 
a villain of theory, who studies to 
accomplish his object by the most 
diabolical expedients, and soothes his 
conscience by atguing with the 
priest in favour of atheism and ma- 
terialism ; not the genuine villain of 
Shakspeare and nature, who employs 
his reasoning powers in creating new 
schemes and devising new means, 
and conquers remorse by avoiding it 
—by fixing his hopes and fears on the 
more pressing emergencies of worldly 
business. So reflective a miscreant 
as Franz could not exist: his calcu- 
lations would lead him to honesty, if 
merely because it was the best po- 
licy. 

Amelia, the only female in the 
piece, is a beautiful creation; but as 
imaginary as her persecutor Franz. 
Still and exalted in her warm enthu- 
siasm, devoted in her love to Moor, 
she moves before us as the inhabitant 
of a higher and simpler world than 
ours. ‘¢ He sails on troubled seas,” 
she exclaims, with a confusion of 
metaphors, which it is easy to par- 
don, “he sails on troubled seas— 
Amelia’s love sails with him; he 
wanders in pathless desarts—Ame- 

- lia’s love makes the burning sand 
grow green beneath him, and the 
‘stunted shrubs to blossom: the south 
scorches his bare head; his feet 
are pinched by the northern snow; 
stormy hail beats round his temples 
—Amelia’s love rocits him to sleep in 
the storm. Seas, and hills, and ho- 
tizons, are between us; but souls 
escape from their clay prisons, and 
meet in the paradise of love!” She 
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is a fair vision, the beau idéal of 2 
poet’s first mistress; but has few 
mortal lineaments. a ea 

Similar defects are visible im almost 
all the other characters. Moor, the 
father, is a weak and fond old man, 
who could have arrived at gray hairs 


in such a state of ignorance, nowhere 
but in a work of fiction. ‘The infe- 


rior banditti are painted with greater 
vigour, yet still in rugged and ill- 
shapen forms; their individuality is 
kept up by an extravagant exaggera- 
tion of their several peculiarities. 
Schiller himself pronounced a severe 
but not unfounded censure, when he 
said of this work in a maturer age, 
that his chief fault was in «* pre- 
suming to delineate men, two years 
before he had met one.” 

His skill in the art of composition 
surpassed his knowledge of the 
world; but that too was far from 
perfection. Schiller’s style m the 
Robbers is partly of a kind with the 
incidents and feelings which it repre- 
sents—strong and astonishing, and 
sometimes wildly grand; but like- 
wise inartifictal, coarse, and gro- 
tesque. His sentences, in their rude 
emphasis, come down like the club 
of Hercules: the stroke is often of 
a crushing force, but its sweep is ir- 
regular and awkward. When Moor 
is involved in the deepest intricacies 
of the old question, necessity and free 
will, and has convinced himself that 
he is but an engine in the hands of 
some dark and irresistible power, he 
cries out: “* Why has my Perillus 
made of me a brazen bull to roast 
men in my glowing belly?” ‘The 
stage-direction says, “ shaken with 
horror :” no wonder that he shook ! 

Schiller has admitted these faults, 
and explained their origin, in strong 
and sincere language, in a passage of 
which we have beg quoted the 
conclusion. “A singular miscalcu- 
lation of nature,” he says, “had 
combined my poetical tendencies 
with the place of my birth. Any dis- 

osition to poetry did violence to the 
fiw of the institution where I was 
educated, and contradicted the plan 
of its founder. For eight years my 
enthusiasm struggled with military 
discipline; but the passion for poetry 
is vehement and fiery as a first love. 
What discipline was meant to extin- 
guish it blew into aflame. To escape 
from arrangements that tortured me, 
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my heart sought refuge in the world of Moor, but the vastness of his 
of ideas, when as yet I was unac- mind renders even that interesting. 
quainted with the world of realities, We see him leagued with despera- 
from which iron bars excluded me. does, directing their savage strength 
I was unacquainted with men—for to actions more and more audacious; 
the four hundred that lived with me he is in arms against the conventions 
were but repetitions of the same of men and the everlasting laws of 
creature, true casts of one single fate: yet we follow him with 
mould, and of that very mould which anxiety through the forests and de- 
plastic nature solemnly disclaimed. sart places, where he wanders, en- 
*** Thus circumstanced, a stran- compassed with peril, inspired with 
er to human characters and human lofty daring, and tom by unceasing 
ortunes, to hit the medium line be- remorse; and we wait with awe for 
tween angels and devils was an en- the doom which he has merited and 
terprize in which I necessarily failed. cannot avoid. Nor amid all his 
In attempting it, my pencil necessa- frightful aberrations do we ever cease 
rily brought out a monster, for which to love him: he is an “ archangel 
by good fortune the world had no though in ruins ;” and the strong 
original, and which I would not wish agonies which he feels at present, 
to be immortal, except to perpetuate the certainty of what is at length to 
an example of the offspring which overtake him, which his own eye 
Genius in its unnatural union with never loses sight of, make us lenient 
Thraldom may give to the world. to his crimes. When he pours forth 
I allude to the Robbers.” * his wild recollections, or still wilder 
Yet with all these excrescences forebodings, thef€ is a terrible vehe- 
and defects, the unbounded popula- mence in his expressions, which over- 
rity of the Robbers is not difficult to powers us, in spite both of his and 
account for. ‘To every reader, the their extravagance. ‘The scene on 
excitement of emotion must be a the hills beside the Danube, where 
chief consideration ; to the mass of he looks at the setting sun, and 
readers, it is the sole one: and the thinks of old hopes, and times “ when 
grand secret of moving others is that he could not sleep if his evening 
the poet be moved himself. We prayer had heen forgotten,” is one, 
have seen how well Schiller’s temper with all its improprieties, that ever 
and circumstances qualified him to clings to the memory. “ See,” he 
fulfil this condition: treatment not of passionately continues, “ all things 
his Choosing had raised hisown mind are gone forth to bask in the peace- 
imto something like a Pythian frenzy; -ful beam of the spring: why must I 
and his genius, untrained as it was, alone inhale the torments of hell out 
sufficed to communicate abundance of the joys of heaven? ‘That all 
of the fecling to others. {| Per- should be so happy, all so married 
haps more than abundance: to together by the spirit of peace! The 
judge from our individualimpression, whole world one family, its Father 
the perusal of the Robbers produces above; that Father not mine! I 
an effect powerful even to pain; we alone the castaway, I alone struck 
are absolutely wounded by the catas- out from the company of the just; 
trophe ; our minds are darkened and for me no child to lisp my name, 
distressed, asif we had witnessed the never for me the languishing look of 
execution of acriminal. It isin vain one whom I love—never, never the 
that we rebel against the incon- embracing of a bosom-friend !—En- 
sistencies and crudities of the work: circled with murderers, serpents 
its faults are redeemed by the living hissing around me,—riveted to vice 
energy that pervades it. We may with iron bonds,—rushing down to 
exclaim against the blind madness of the gulph of perdition on the eddying 
the hero; but there is a towering torrent of wickedness; amid the 
randeur about him, a whirlwind flowers of the glad world, a howling 
orce of passion and of will, which Abadonna! O that I might return 
catches our hearts and puts the into my mother’s womb —that I 
scruples of criticism to silence. The might be born a beggar! I would 
most delirious of enterprizes is that never more—O heaven, that I could 


* Deutsches Museum V. Jahr, 1784, cited by Doering. 
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be as one of these day-labourers! 
Oh! I would toil till the blood ran 
down from my temples, to buy my- 
self the pleasure of one noontide 
sleep, the blessing of a single tear. 
There was a time too, when I could 
weep—O ye days of peace, thou 
castle of my father, ye green lovely 
valleys !—O all ye Elysian scenes of 
my childhood will ye never come 
again—neyer with your balmy sigh- 
ing cool my burning bosom? Mourn 
with me nature! they will never 
come again—neyer cool my burning 
bosom with their balmy sighing. 
They are gone! gone! and may not 
return !” 

No less striking is the soliloquy 
where Moor,—with the instrument 
of self-destruction in his hand, the 
«dread key that is to shut behind 
him the prison of life, and to unbolt 
before him the dwelling of eternal 
night,” —meditates on the gloomy 
enigmas of his future destiny. Soli- 
loguies on this subject are numerous 
—from the time of Hamlet, of Cato, 
and downwards. Perhaps the worst 
of them has more ingenuity, perhaps 
the best of them has less awfulness, 
than the present. St. Dominick him- 
self might shudder at such a question, 
and such an answer, as this: ** What 
if thou shouldst send me companion- 
less to some burnt and blasted circle 
of the uniyerse,—which thou hast 
banished from thy sight,—where the 
lone darkness and the motionless 
desart were my prospects—for ever ? 
I would people the silent wilderness 
with my fantasies; I should have 
eternity for leisure to examine the 
perplexed image of the universal 
woe. 

Strength, wild impassionedstrength, 
is the distinguishing quality of Moor, 
All his history shows it; and his 
death is of a piece with the fierce 
splendour of his life. Having finish- 
ed the bloody work of crime, and 
magnanimity, and horror, he thinks 
that, for himself, suicide would be 
too easy an exit. He has noticed a 

oor man toiling, by the way-side, 
or eleven children; a great reward 
has been promised for the head of 
the Robber: the gold will nourish 
that poor drudge and his boys; and 
Moor goes forth to give it them. We 
path with him in pity and sorrow; 
ooking less at his misdeeds than at 
their frightful expiation. 
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The subordinate personages, thou, h 
diminished in extent and varied in 
their forms, are of a similar quality 
with the hero,—a strange mixture 
of extravagance and true energy. In 
perusing the work which represents 
their characters and fates, we are al- 
ternately shocked and inspired ; there 
is a perpetual conflict between our 
understanding and our feelings. Yet 
the Jatter on the whole come off vic- 
torious. The Robbers is a tragedy 
that will long find readers to asto- 
nish, and, with all its faults, to move. 
It stands, in our imagination, like 
some ancient rugged pile of a bar- 
barous age—irregular, fantastic, use- 
less; but grand in its height and 
massiyeness and black frowning 
strength. It will long remain a 
singular monument of the early genius 
and early fortune of its author, 

The publication of s;ich a work as 
this naturally produced an extraordi-+ 
nary feeling in the literary world. 
Translations of the Robbers soon 
appeared in almost all the languages 
of Europe, and were read in all of 
them, with a deep interest, com- 
pounded of admiration and aversion 
according to the relative proportions 
of sensibility and judgment in th 
various minds which contemplate 
the subject, In Germany, the en- 
thusiasm which the Lobbers excited 
was extreme. The young author 
had burst upon the world like a 
meteor; and surprise, for a time, 
suspended the power of cool and ra- 
tional criticism. In the ferment pro~ 
duced by the universal discussion of 
this single topic, the tragedian was 
magnified above his natural dimen- 
sions, great as they were: and 
though the general sentence was 
loudly in his favour, yet he found 
detractors as well as praisers, and 
both equally beyond the limits of 
moderation. 

One charge brought against him 
must have damped the joy of literary 
glory, and stung Schiller’s pure and 
virtuous mind more deeply than any 
other. He was accused of having in- 
jured the cause of morality by his 
work; of having set up to the im- 
petuous and fiery temperament of 
youth a model of imitation which the 
young were too likely to pursue with 
eagerness, and which could only lead 
them from the safe and beaten tracks 
of duty into error and destruction. 
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It has even been stated, and often 
been repeated since, that a practical 
exemplification of this doctrine oc- 
curred, about this time, in Germany. 
A young nobleman, it was said, of 
the fairest gifts and prospects, had 
cast away all these advantages ; be- 
taken himself to the forests; and, 
copying Moor, had begun a course 
of active operations,—which, also 
copying Moor, but less willingly, he 
had ended by a shameful death. 

It can now be hardly necessary to 
contradict these theories ; or-to show 
that none but a candidate for Bedlam 
as well as Tybum could be seduced 
from the substantial comforts of ex- 
istence, to seek destruction and dis- 
grace, for the sake of such imaginary 
grandeur. The German nobleman of 
the fairest gifts and prospects turns 
out, on investigation, to have been a 
German blackguard, whom debauch- 
ery and riotous extravagance had 
reduced to want; who took to the 
highway, when he could take to no- 
thing else,—not allured by an ebul- 
lient enthusiasm, or any heroical and 
misdirected appetite for sublime ac- 
tions, but driven by the more pal- 
pable stimulus of importunate duns, 
an empty purse, and five craving 
senses. Perhaps if his later days, 
this philosopher may have referred to 
Schiller’s tragedy, as the source from 
which he drew his theory of life: but 
if so, we believe he was mistaken, 
For characters like him, the great 
attraction was the charms of revelry, 
and the great restraint, the gallows,— 
before the period of Karl von Moor, 
just as they have been since, and will 
i to the end of time. Among mo- 
tives like these, the influence of even 
the most malignant book could 
scarcely be discernible, and would 
be little detrimental, if it were. 

Nothing, at any rate, could be far- 
ther from Schiller’s intention than 
such a consummation. In his pre- 
face, he speaks of the moral effect of 
the Robbers in terms which do ho- 
nour to his heart, while they show 
the inexperience of his head. Ridi- 
cule, he signifies, has long been tried 
against the wickedness of the times, 
whole cargoes of hellebore have been 
expended—in vain; and now, he 


*® On this subject, Docring gives an anecdote, which may perhaps be wo’ 
ing. ‘‘ One of Schiller’s teachers surprised him, on one occasion, reci 
the Robbers, before some of his intimate companions. 
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thinks, recourse must be had to more 
pungent medicines. We may smile 
at the simplicity of this idea; and 
safely conclude that, like other speci- 
fics, the present one would fail to 
produce a perceptible effect: but 
Schiller’s vindication rests on higher 
grounds than these. His work has 
on the whole furnished nourishment 
to the more elevated powers of our 
nature; he has uttered sentiments 
which, with all their alloy, tend to 
exalt the soul to nobler conceptions = 
and this isa sufficient defence. As 
to the danger of misapplying the in- 
spiration he communicates,—of for- 
getting the dictates of prudence in 
our zeal for the dictates of poetry,— 
we have no great cause to fear it, 
Hitherto, at least, there has always 
been enough of dull reality, on every 
side of us, to abate such feryours in 
good time, and bring us back to the 
most sober level of prose, if not to 
sink us below it. We should thank 
the poet who performs such a ser- 
vice; and forbear to inquire too ri- 
gidly whether there is any “ moral” 
in his piece or not. The writer of a 
work, which interests and excites the 
spiritual feelings of men, has as little 
need to justify himself by showing 
how it exemplifies some wise saw or 
modern instance, as the doer of a 
generous action has to demonstrate 
its merit, by deducing it from. the 
system of Shaftesbury, or Smith, or 
Paley, or whichever happens to be 
the favourite system for the age and 
place. The instructiveness of the 
one, and the virtue of the other, exist 
independently of all systems or saws, 
and in spite of all. 

But the tragedy of the Robbers 

roduced some inconveniencies of a 
Kind much more sensible than these 
its theoretical mischiefs. We have 
called it the signal of Schiller’s deli- 
yerance from school tyranny and mi- 
litary constraint ; but its operation 
in this respect was not immediate ; 
at first, it seemed to involve him 
more deeply and dangerously than 
before. He had finished the original 
sketch of it in 1778; but for fear of 
offence, he keptit secret till his medi- 
cal studies were completed.* ‘These, 
in the mean time, he had pursued 
¥ rth translat- 
iting a scene from 
At the words, which Franz vou 
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with sufficient assiduity to merit the 
usual honours :* in 1780, he had, in 
consequence, obtained the post of 
surgeon to the regiment Augé, in the 
Wiirtemberg army. This advance- 
ment enabled him to complete his pro- 
ject, to print the Robbers, at his own 
expense, not being able to find any 
bookseller that would undertake it. 
The nature of the work, and the uni- 
versal interest it awakened, drew at- 
tention to the private circumstances 
of the author, whom the Robbers, as 
well as other pieces of his writing, 
that had found their way into the 
periodical publications of the time, 
sufficiently showed to be no common 
man. Many grave persons were 
offended at the vehement sentiments 
expressed in the Robbers; and the 
unquestioned ability, with which 
these extravagances were expressed, 
but made the matter worse. To 
Schiller’s superiors, above all, such 
things were inconceivable: he might 
perhaps be a very great genius, 

ut was certainly a dangerous ser- 
vant to be kept in the pay of the 
Grand Duke of Wiirtemberg. Offi- 
cious people mingled themselves in the 
affair: nay, the graziers of the Alps 
were brought to bear upon it. The 
Grisons magistrates, it appeared, had 
seen the book; and were mortally 
huffed at being there spoken of, ac- 
cording to a Swabian adage, as com- 
mon highwaymen. ‘They complained 
m the Hamburg Correspondent ; and 
2 sort of jackall, at Ludwigsburg, 
one Walter, whose name deserves to 
be thus kept in mind, volunteered ta 
plead their cause before the Grand 
Duke. 

Informed of all these circum- 
stances, the Grand Duke expressed 
his disapprobation of Schiller’s poe- 
tical labours, in the most unequivo- 
cal terms. Schiller was at length 
summoned to appear before him ; 
and it then turned out, that his High- 
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ness was not only dissatisfied with 
the moral or political errors of the 
work, but scandalized moreover at 
its want of literary merit. In this 
latter respect, he was kind enough to 
proffer his own services. But Schil- 
ler seems to have received the pro- 
posal with no sufficient gratitude ; 
and the interview passed without 
advantage. It terminated in the 
Duke’s commanding Schiller to abide 
by medical subjects ; or at least, to 
beware of writing any more poetry— 
without submitting it to his inspec- 
tion. d 

We need not comment on this por= 
tion of the Grand Duke’s history: 
his treatment of Schiller has already 
been sufficiently avenged. By the 
great body of mankind, his name 
will be recollected, chiefly, if at all, 
for the sake of the unfriended youth 
whom he now schooled so sharply, 
and afterwards afflicted so cruelly =: 
it will he recollected also with the 
angry triumph which we feel against 
a shallow and despotic “ noble of 
convention,” who strains himself to 
oppress “ one of nature’s nobility,” 
submitted by blind chance to his do- 
minion,—and camot succeed! Al} 
this is far more than the Prince of 
Wiirtemberg deserves. Of limited 
faculties, and educated in the French 
principles of taste, then cominon to 
persons of his rank m Germany, he 
had perused the Robbers with un- 
feigned disgust ; he could see in the 
author only a misguided enthusiast, 
with talents barely enough to make 
him dangerous. And though he 
never fully or formally retracted 
this injustice, he did not follow it up ; 
when Schiller became known to the 
world at large, the Duke ceased to 
persecute him. The father he still 
kept im his service, and nowise mo- 
lested. 

In the mean time, however, various 
mortifications awaited Schiller. It 


Moor addresses to Moser: Ha what! thou knowest none greatcr 2? Think again! Death, 
heaven, eternity, damnation, hovers in the sound of thy voice! Not one greater 2—the 
door opened, and the master saw Schiller stamping in desperation up and down the room. 
“ Por shame,” said he, ‘* for shame to get into such a passion, and curse so!” The 
other scholars tittered covertly at the worthy Inspector, and Schiller called after him 
with a bitter smile: ‘* A noodle !”—(in confiscirter Kerl.) 

* His Latin Essay on the Philosophy of Physiology was written in 1778, and never 
printed. His concluding thesis was published, according to custom: the subject is ar- 
duous enough, “the connection between the animal and spiritual nature of man ”— 


which Dr. Cabanis has since treated in so offensive a fashion. 


Schiller’s tract we have 


never seen. Doering says it was long ‘* out of print,” till Wasse reproduced it in his 
Medical Journal (Leipzig 1820) ; he is silent respecting its merits. 
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was in vain that he discharged the 
humble duties of his station with the 
most strict fidelity, and even, it is 
said, with superior skill: he was a 
suspected person, and his most inno- 
cent actions were misconstrued, his 
slightest faults were visited with the 
full measure of official severity. His 
busy imagination aggravated the 
evil. He had seen poor Schubarl 
wearing out his tedious eight years 
of durance in the fortress of Schén- 
berg, because he had been “a rock 
of offence to the powers that were.” 
The fate of this unfortunate author 
appeared to Schiller as a type of his 
own. His free spirit shrank at the 
prospect of wasting its strength in 
strife against the pitiful constraints, 
the minute and endless persecutions 
of men, who knew him not, yet had 
his fortune in their hands: the idea 
of dungeons and -jailors haunted and 
tortured his mind; and the means of 
escaping them,—the renunciation of 
posters the source of all his joy, if 
ikewise of many woes, the radiant 
guiding-star of his turbid and ob- 
scure existence,—seemed a sentence 
of death to all that was dignified, 
and delightful, and worth retaining, 
in his character. Totally ignorant of 
what is called the world; conscious 
too of the might that slumbered 
in his soul, and proud of it, as kings 
are of their sceptres; impetuous 
when roused, and spurning unjust 
restraint; yet wavering and timid 
from the delicacy of his nature, and 
still more restricted in the freedom of 
his movements by the circumstances 
of his father, whose all depended 
on the pleasure of the court, Schil- 
ler felt himself embarrassed, and 
agitated, and tormented, in no com- 
mon degree. Urged this way and 
that, by the most powerful and con- 
flicting impulses; driven to despair 
by the paltry shackles that chained 
him, yet forbidden by the most sa- 
cred considerations to break them, 
he knew not on what he should re- 
solve; he reckoned himself ‘ the 
most unfortunate of men.” 

Time at length gave him the so- 
Jution; circumstances occurred which 
forced him to decide. The popula- 
rity of the Robbers had brought him 
into correspondence with several 
friends of literature, who wished to 
patronize the author, or engage him 
in new undertakings. Among this 
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number was the Freiherr von Dal- 
berg, superintendant of the theatre 
at Manheim, under whose encou- 
ragement and countenance Schiller 
remodelled the Robbers, altered it 
in some parts, and had it brought 
upon the stage, in 1781. The cor- 
respondence with Dalberg began in 
literary discussions, but gradually 
elevated itself into the expression of 
more interesting sentiments. Dal- 
berg loved and sympathized with the 
generous enthusiast, involved in trou- 
bles and perplexities which his in- 
experience was so little adequate to 
thread: he gave him advice and as- 
sistance; and Schiller repaid this 
favour with the gratitude due to his 
kind, his first, and then almost his 
only benefactor. His letters to this 
gentleman have been preserved, and 
lately published: they exhibited a 
lively picture of Schiller’s painful 
situation at Stuttgard, and of his 
unskilful as well as eager anxiety to 
be delivered from it. .His darling 
project was that Dalberg should 
bring him to Manheim, as theatrical 
poet, by permission of the Duke: at 
one time, he even thought of turning 
player. 

Neither of these projects could 
take immediate effect, and Schiller’s 
embarrassments became more pres- 
sing than ever. With the natural 
feeling of a young author, he had 
ventured to go in secret, and witness 
the first representation of his tragedy, 
at Manheim. His incognito did not 
conceal him; he was put under 
arrest, during a week, for this offence: 
and as the punishment did not deter 
him from again transgressing in a 
similar manner, he. learned that it 
was in contemplation to try more 
rigorous measures with him. Dark 
hints were given him of some exem- 
plary as well as imminent severity: 
and Dalberg’s aid, the sole hope of 
averting it by quiet means, was dis- 
tant and dubious. Schiller saw him- 
self reduced to extremities. Be- 
leaguered with present distresses, and’ 
the most horrible forebodings, on 
every side; roused to the highest 
pitet of indignation, yet forced to: 

eep silence, and wear the face of 
patience, he could endure this mad- 
dening constraint no longer. He re- 
solved to be free, at whatever risk ; 
to abandon advantages which he 
could not buy at such a price ; to 
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uit his step-dame home, and go 
orth, though friendless and alone, to 
seek his fortune in the great market 
of life. Some foreign Duke or Prince 
was arriving at Stuttgard; and all 
the people were in movement, occu- 
pied with seeing the spectacle of his 
entrance: Schiller seized this oppor-= 
tunity of retiring from the city,— 
careless whither he went, so he got 
beyond the reach of turnkeys, and 
Grand Dukes, and commanding 
officers. It was in the month of 
October, 1782. 

This last step forms the catas- 
trophe of the publication of the 
Robbers: it completed the deliver- 
ance of Schiller from the grating 
thraldom under which his youth had 
been passed, and decided his destiny 
for life. Schiller was in his twenty- 
third year, when he left Stuttgard. 
He says he “ went empty away— 
empty in purse and hope.” ‘The fu- 
ture was indeed sufficiently dark be- 
fore him. Without patrons, con- 
nexions, or country, he had ventured 
forth to the warfare on his own 
charges ; without means, experience, 
or settled purpose, it was greatly to 
be feared that the fight would go 
against him. Yet his situation, 
though gloomy enough, was not en- 
tirely without its brighter side. He 
was now a free man, free, however 
poor; and his strong soul quickened 
as its fetters dropt off, and gloried 
within him in the dim anticipation 
of great and far-extending enter- 
prizes. If cast too rudely among 
the hardships and bitter disquietudes 
of the world, his past nursing had 
not been delicate, he was already 
taught to look upon _privation and 
discomfort as his daily companions. 
If he knew not how to bend his 
course among the perplexed vicissi- 
tudes of society, there was a force 
within him which would triumph 
over many difficulties ; and a “light 
from Heaven” was about his path, 
which, if it failed to conduct him to 
wealth and preferment, would keep 
him far from baseness and degrading 
vices. Literature, and every great 
and noble thing which the right pur- 
suit of it implies, he loved with all 
his heart and all his soul: to this in- 
spiring object he was henceforth ex- 
clusively devoted; advancing to- 
wards this, and possessed of com- 
mon necessaries on the humblest 
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scale, there was little else to tempt 
him. — His life might be unhappy, but 
would hardly be disgraceful. 

Schiller gradually felt all this, an 
gathered comfort, while better days 
began to dawn upon him. Fearful 
of trusting himself so near Stuttgard 
as at Manheim, he had passed into 
Franconia, and was living painfully 
at Oggersheim, under the name of 
Schmidt: but Dalberg, who knew 
all his distresses, supplied him with 
money for immediate wants; and a 
generous lady made him the offer of 
ahome. Die Fraw von Wollzogen 
lived on her estate of Bauerbach, in 
the neighbourhood of Meinungen ; 
she knew Schiller from his works, and 
his intimacy with her sons, who had 
been his fellow-students at Stutt- 
gard. She invited him to her house; 
and there treated him with an afféc- 
tion which helped him to forget the 
past, and look cheerfully forward to 
the future. 

Under this hospitable roof, Schiller 
had leisure to examine calmly the 
perplexed and dubious aspect of his 
affairs. Happily his character be- 
longed not to the whining or senti- 
mental sort: he was not of those, in 
whom the pressure of misfortune 
produces nothing but unprofitable 
pain; who spend, in cherishing and 
investigating and deploring their 
miseries, the time which should be 
spent in providing a relief from them. 
With him, strong feeling was con= 
stantly a call to vigorous action: he 
possessed in a high degree the facul- 
ty of conquering his afflictions, by 
directing his thoughts, not to maxims 
for enduring them, or modes of ex= 
pressing them with interest, but to 
plans for getting rid of them ; and to 
this disposition or habit,—too rare 
among men of genius, men of a much 
higher class than mere sentimenta- 
lists, but whose sensibility is out of 
proportion with their inventiveness 
or activity,—we are to attribute no’ 
small influence in the fortunate con- 
duct of his subsequent life. With 
such a turn of mind, Schiller, now 
that he was at length master of his 
own movements, could not long be at 
a loss for plans or tasks. Once settled’ 
at Bauerbach, he immediately re- 
sumed his poetical employments ; 
and forgot, in the regions of fancy, 
the vague uncertainties of his real 
condition, or saw prospects of amend= 
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ing it in a life of literature. By 
many safe and sagacious persons, the 
prudence of his late proceedings 
might be more than questioned ; it 
was natural for many to forebodé 
that one who left the port so rashly, 
and sailed with such precipitation, 
was likely to make shipwreck ere 
the voyage had extended far: but 
the lapse of a few months put a stop 
to such predictions. A year had not 
passed since his departure, when 
Schiller sent forth his Verschwirung 
des Fiesco and Kabale und Liche ; 
tragedies which testified that, dan- 
gerous and arduous as the life he had 
selected might be, he possessed re- 
sources more than adequate to its 
emergencies. Fiesco he had com- 
menced during the period of his ar- 
rest at Stuttgard: it was published, 
with the other play, in 1783; and 
soon after brought upon the Manheim 
theatre, with universal approbation. 
It was now about three years 
since the composition of the Robbers 
had been finished ; five since the first 
sketch of it had been formed. With 
what zeal and success Schiller had, 
in that interval, pursued the work of 
his mental culture, these two dramas 
are a striking proof. The first ar- 
dour of one is still to be discerned 
in them ; but it is now chastened by 
the dictates of a maturer reason, and 
made to animate the products of a 
much happier and more skilful in- 
vention. Schiller’s ideas of art had 
expanded and grown clearer, his 
knowledge of life had enlarged. He’ 
exhibits more acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of human 
nature, as well as with the circum- 
stances under which it usually dis- 
plays itself; and far higher and juster 
views of the manner in which its ma- 
nifestations should be represented. 
In the Conspiracy of Fiesco, we 
have to admire not only the energe- 
tic animation which the author has 
infused into all his characters, but 
the distinctness with which he has 
discriminated, without aggravating 
them; and the vividness with which 
he has contrived to depict the scene 
where they act and move. ‘The po- 
litical and personal relations of the 
Genoese nobility ; the luxurious splen- 
dour, the intrigues, the feuds, and 
jarring interest, which occupy them, 
are made visible before us: we un- 
derstand and may appreciate the 
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complexities of the conspiracy; wé 
mingle, as among realities, im thé 
pompous and imposing movemerits 
which lead to the catastrophe. The 
catastrophe itself is displayed with 
eculiar effect. The midnight si+ 
ence of the sleeping city, interrupt? 
ed only by the distant sounds of 
watchmen, by the low hoarse murs 
mur of the sea, or the stealthy foot- 
steps and disguised voice of Fiesco, 
is conveyed to our imagination by 
some brief but graphic touches; we 
seem to stand in the’ solitude and 
deep stillness of Genoa, awaiting the 
signal which is to burst so fearfully 
upon its slumber. At length the gun 
is fired; and the wild uproar which 
ensues is no less strikingly exhibited. 
The deeds and sounds of violence, as- 
tonishment, and terror ; the volleying 
cannon, the heavy toll of the alarm~ 
bells, the acclamation of assembled! 
thousands, “thevoice ofGenoa speak= 
ing with Fiesco,’—all is madé pre 
sent to us with a force and clearness, 
which of itself were enough to show no 
ordinary power of close and compre- 
hensive conception, no ordinary skill i’ 
arranging and expressing its results. ° 

But it is not this felicitous deline- 
ation of circumstances and visible 
scenes which constitutes our prin- 
cipal enjoyment. ‘The faculty of pe- 
netrating through obscurity and con= 
fusion, to seize the characteristic 
features of an object, abstract or ma- 
terial ; of producing a lively descrip= 
tion in the latter case, an accurate 
and keen scrutiny in the former, is’ 
the essential property of intellect, 
and occupies in its best form a high’ 
rank in the scale of mental gifts: 
but the creative faculty of the poet, 
and most of the dramatic poet, is 
something superadded to this; it is 
far rarer, and occupies a rank far 
higher. In this particular, Ziesco, 
without approaching the limits of 
perfection, yet moves in an elevated’ 
range of excellence. The characters, 
on the whole, are imagined and pour- 
trayed with great impressiveness and 
vigour. Traces of old faults are’ 
indeed still to be discovered ; there 
still seems a want of pliancy about 
the author’s genius; a stiffness and’ 
heaviness in his motions. His subli~’ 
mity is not to be questioned’; but it 
does not always disdain’ the aid of 
rude contrasts, and mere theatrical! 
effect. He paitts in colows deep 
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and glowing, but without sufficient 
skill to blend them delicately: he 
amplifies nature more than purifies 
it; he omits, but does not well con- 
ceal the omission. esco has not 
the complete charm of a true though 
embellished resemblance to reality ; 
its attraction rather lies in a kind of 
colossal magnitude, which requires 
it, if seen to advantage,*to be viewed 
from a distance. Yet the pervading 
qualities of the piece do more than 
make us pardon such defects. If 
the dramatic imitation is not always 
entirely successful, it is never very 
distant from success ; and a constant 
flow of powerful thought and senti- 
ment counteracts or prevents us 
from noticing the failure. We find 
evidence of great philosophic pene- 
tration, great resources of inyention, 
directed by a skilful study of history 
and men; and everywhere a bold 
grandeur of feeling and imagery gives 
life to what study has combined. 
The chief incidents have a dazzling 
magnificence; the chief characters, 
an aspect of majesty and force which 
corresponds to it. Fervour of heart, 
capaciousness of intellect and ima- 
gination, present themselves on all 
sides: the general effect is powerful 
and exalting. 

Fiesco himself is a personage at 
once probable and tragically interest- 
ing. ‘The luxurious dissipation, in 
which he veils his daring projects, 
softens the rudeness of that strength 
which it half conceals. His immea- 
surable pride expands itself not only 
into a disdain of subjection, but also 
into the loftiest acts of magnanimity: 
his blind confidence in fortune seems 
almost warranted by the resources 
which he finds in his own fearless- 
ness and imperturbable presence of 
mind. His ambition participates in 
the nobleness of his other qualities ; 
he is less anxious that his rivals 
should yield to him in power, than 
in generosity and greatness of cha-~ 
racter, attributes of which power is 
with him but the symbol and the fit 
employment. Ambition in Fiesco is 
indeed the common wish of every 
mind to diffuse its individual influ- 
ence, to see its own activity reflect- 
ed back from the united minds of 
millions; but it is the common wish 
acting on no common man. He does 
not long to rule that he may sway 
other wills, as it were, by the phy- 
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sical exertion of his own: he would 
lead us captive by the superior gran- 
deur of his qualities, once fairly ma- 
nifested ;.and he aims at dominion, 
chiefly as it will enable him to mani- 
fest them. <¢ It is not the arena that 
he values, but what lies in that 
arena:” the sovereignty is enviable, 
not for its adventitious splendour, 
not because it is the object of coarse 
and universal wonder; but as it 
offers, in the collected force of a na-— 
tion, something which the loftiest 
mortal may find scope for all his 
powers in guiding. Spread out 
the thunder,” Fiesco exclaims, ‘‘ into 
its single tones, and it becomes a 
lullaby for children: pour it forth 
together in one quick peal, and the 
royal sound shall move the heavens.” 
His affections are not less vehement 
than his other passions: his heart 
can be melted into powerlessness and 
tenderness by the mild persuasions 
of his Leonora ; the idea of exalting 
this amiable being mingles largely 
with the other motives to his enter- 
prize. He is, in fact, a great, and 
might have been a virtuous man ; 
and though in the pursuit of gran- 
deur, he swerves from absolute rec- 
titude, we still respect his splendid 
qualities, and admit the force of the 
allurements which have led him 
astray. It is but faintly that we 
condemn his sentiments, when, after 
a night spent in struggles between a 
rigid and a more accommodating pa- 
triotism, he looks out of his chamber, 


_as the sun is rising in its calm beauty, 


and gilding the waves and moun- 
tains, and all the innumerable pa- 
laces, and domes, and spires of Ge- 
noa, he exclaims with rapture: 
« This majestic city—mine! To 
flame over it like the kingly Day ; 
to brood over it with a monarch’s 
power ; all these sleepless longings, 
all these never-satiated wishes to 
be drowned in that unfathomable 
ocean!” We admire Fiesco, we 
disapprove of him, and sympathize 
with him: he is crushed in the pon= 
derous machinery which himself put 
in motion and thought to control: 
we lament his fate, but confess that. 
it was not undeserved. He is a fit 
“ offering of individual freeewill to. 
the force of social conventions.” : 

Fiesco is not the only striking 
character in the play which bears 
his name. The narrow fanatical 
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republican virtue of Verrina, the 
mild and venerable wisdom of the 
old Doria, the unbridled profligacy 
of his nephew, even the cold con- 
tented irreclaimable perversity of the 
cut-throat Moor, all dwell in our 
recollections: but what, next to 
Fiesco, chiefly attracts us, is the cha- 
racter of Leonora his wife. Leonora 
is kindred to Amelia in the Robbers, 
but involved in more complicated re- 
lations, and brought nearer to the 
actual condition of humanity. She 
is such a heroine as Schiller most 
delights to draw. Meek and retir- 
ing by the softness of her nature, 
yet glowing with an etherial ardour 
for all that is illustrious and lovely, 
she clings about her husband, as if 
her being were one with his. She 
dreams of remote and peaceful scenes, 
where Fiesco should be all to her, 
she all to Fiesco: her idea of love is, 
that “ her name should lie in secret 
behind every one of his thoughts, 
should speak to him from every ob- 
ject of nature; that for him, this 
bright majestic universe itself were 
but as the shining jewel, on which 
her image, only hers, stood en- 
graved.” Her character seems a re- 
flection of Fiesco’s, but refined from 
his grosser strength, and trans- 
figured into a celestial form of puri- 
ty and tenderness, and every touch- 
ing grace. Jealousy cannot move 
her into anger; she languishes in 
concealed sorrow, when she thinks 
herself forgotten. It is affection 
alone that can rouse her into passion; 
but under the influence of this, she 
forgets all weakness and fear. She 
cannot stay in her palace, on the 
night when Fiesco’s destiny is de- 
ciding ; she rushes forth, as if in- 
spired, to share in her’ husband’s 
dangers and sublime deeds, and 
perishes at last in the tumult. 

The death of Leonora, so brought 
about, and at such a time, is reckon- 
ed among the blemishes of the work: 
that of Fiesco, in which Schiller has 
ventured to depart from history, is 
to be more favourably judged of. 
Fiesco is not here accidentally drown- 
ed; but pushed in by the indignant 
Verrina, who forgets or stifles the 
feelings of friendship, in his rage at 
political apostacy. “ The nature of 
the drama,” we are justly told, “ will 
not suffer the operation of chance, or 
of immediate Providence. Higher 
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spirits can discern the minute fibres of 
an event stretching through the 
whole expanse of the system of the 
world, and hanging, it may be, on 
the remotest limits of the future and 
the past,—where man discerns no- 
thing save the action itself, hovering 
unconnected in space. But the ar« 
tist has to paint for the short view 
of man, whom he wishes to instruct ; 
not for the piercing eye of superior 
powers, from whom he learns.” 

In the composition of Fiesco, 
Schiller derived the main part of his 
original materials from history ; he 
could increase the effect by gorgeous 
representations, and ideas pre-ex- 
isting in the mind of his reader. 
Enormity of incident and strangeness 
of situation Jent hima similar as- 
sistance in the Robbers. Kahale und 
Liebe is destitute of these advan- 
tages; it is a tragedy of domestic 
life; its means of interesting are 
comprised within itself, and rest on 
very simple feelings, dignified by no 
very singular action. The name, 
Court-intriguing and Love, correctly 
designates its nature: it aims at ex- 
hibiting the struggle and the victory 
of political manceuvring, of cold 
worldly wisdom, against the pure 
and impassioned movements of the 
young heart—as yet unsullied by the 
tarnish of every-day life, inexperi- 
enced in its calculations, sick of its 
empty formalities, and indignantly 
determined to cast off the mean re- 
strictions it imposes, which bind so 
firmly by their number, ‘though 
singly so contemptible. ©The idea is 
far from original: this is a conflict, 
which most men have figured to 
themselves—which many men of ar- 
dent mind are in some degree con- 
stantly waging. To make it, in this 
simple form, the subject of a drama, 
seems to be a thought of Schiller’s 
own ; but the praise though not the 
merit of his undertaking—consider- 
able rather as performed than pro- 
jected—has been lessened by a mul- 
titude of worthless or noxious imi- 
tations. The same primary concep- 
tion has been tortured into a thousand 
shapes, and tricked out with a thou- 
sand tawdry devices and meretricious 
ornaments, by the Kotzebues and 
other “intellectual Jacobins,” whose 
productions have brought what we 
falsely call the “ German theatre” 
into such deserved contempt in Eng= 
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Jand. Some portion of the gall, due 
only to these inflated, flimsy, and fan- 
tastic persons, appears to have acted 
on certain critics in estimating this 
play of Schiller’s. August Wilhelm 
Schlegel speaks slightingly of the 
work: he says © it will hardly move 
us by its tone of overstrained sensi- 
bility, but may well afflict us by the 
painful impressions which it leaves.” 
Our own experience has been differ- 
ent from that of Schlegel. In the 
characters of Louisa and Ferdinand 
Walter we discovered little over- 
straining: their sensibility we did 
not reckon as a crime, seeing it 
united with a clearness of judg- 
ment, chastened by a purity of 
heart, and controlled by a force of 
virtuous resolution, in full proportion 
with itself. We rather admired the 
genius of the poet, which could ele- 
vate a poor music-master’s daughter 
to the dignity of a heroine; could 
represent, without wounding our 
sense of propriety, the affection of 
two noble beings, created for each 
other by nature, and divided by 
rank: we sympathized in their sen- 
timents enough to feel a proper in- 
terest in their fate, and see in them, 
what the author meant we should 
see, two pure and lofty minds, in- 
volved in the meshes of vulgar cun- 
ning, and borne to destruction by 
the excess of their own good quali-+ 
ties and the crimes of others. 
Ferdinand is a nobleman, but not 
convinced that ‘his patent of nobi- 
lity is more ancient or of more au- 
thority than the primeval scheme of 
the universe:” he speaks and acts 
like a young man entertaining such 
persuasions ; disposed to yield every 
thing to reason and true honour, but 
scarcely any thing to mere use and 
wont. His passion for Louisa is the 
sign and the nourishment rather than 
the cause of such a temper: he loves 
her without limit, as the only crea- 
ture he has ever met with of a like 
mind with himself; and this feeling 
exalts into inspiration what was al- 
ready the dictate of his nature. We 
accompany him on his straight and 
plain path; we rejoice to see him 
fling aside with a strong arm the 
artifices and allurements with which 
a worthless father and more worth- 
less associates assail him at first in 
vain: there is something attractive 
in the spectacle of native integrity, 
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fearless though inexperienced, at war~ 
with selfishness and craft; ini Stay 
mournful ; because the victory will. 
seldom go as we would have it. 
Louisa is a meet partner for the 
generous Ferdinand: the poet has 
done justice to her character. She 
is timid and humble; a feeling and 
richly gifted soul is hid in her 
by the unkindness of her earthly 
lot: she is without counsellors, ex- 
cept the innate holiness of her heart, 
and the dictates of her keen, though 
untutored understanding ; yet when 
the hour of trial comes, she can obey 
the commands of both, and draw 
from herself a genuine nobleness of 
conduct, which second-hand pru- 
dence, and wealth, and titles, would. 
but render less touching. Her filial 
affection, her angelic attachment to. 
her lover, her sublime and artless 
piety, are beautifully contrasted with 
the bleakness of her external cireum- 
stances: she appears before us like 
the “ one rose of the wilderness left 
on its stalk,’ and we grieve to see it 
crushed and trodden down so rudely. 
The innocence, the enthusiasm, the 
exalted life and stern fate of Louisa 
and. Ferdinand, give a powerful 
charm to this tragedy: it is every- 
where interspersed with pieces of 
fine eloquence, and scenes which 
move us by their dignity or pathos. 
We recollect few passages of a more 
overpowering nature than the con- 
clusion,—where Ferdinand, beguiled 
by the most diabolical machinations 
to disbelieve the virtue of his mis- 
tress, puts himself and her to death 
by poison. There is a gloomy and 
solemn might in-his despair ; though 
overwhelmed, he seems invincible: 
his enemies have blinded and. impri- 
soned him in their deceptions; but 
only, that like Sampson, he may 
overturn his prison-house, and bury 
himself, and all that have wronged 
him, in its ruins. : 
The other characters of the play, 
though in general properly sustained, 
are not sufficiently remarkable to 
claim much of our attention. Wurm, 
the unprincipled calculating father’s 
chief counsellor and agent, is wicked 
enough ; but there is no great singu- 
larity in his wickedness. He is little 
more than the dry, cool, and now 
somewhat vulgar miscreant, the vil- 
Jainous attorney of modern novels. 
Kalb also is but a worthless subject, 
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and what is worse, but indifferently 
handled. He is meant for the fea- 
ther-brained thing of tags and laces, 
which frequently inhabits courts ; 
but he wants the grace and agility 
proper to the species; he is less a 
fool than a blockhead, less perverted 
than totally inane. Schiller’s strength 
Jay not in comedy, but in something 
far higher. The great merit of the 
present work consists in the charac- 
ters of the hero and heroine; and in 
this respect, it ranks at the very head 
of its class. As a tragedy of com- 
mon life, we know of few rivals to 
it, certainly of no superior. 

The production of three such 
pieces as.the Robbers, Fiesco, and 
Kahale und Liehe, already announced 
to the world that another great and 
original mind had appeared, from 
whose maturity, when such were the 
promises of youth, the highest ex- 
pectations might be formed. These 
three plays stand related to each 
other in regard to their nature and 
form as well as date: they exhibit 
the progressive state of Schiller’s 
education ; show us the fiery enthu- 
siasm of youth, exasperated into 
wildness, astonishing in its move- 
ments rather than sublime; and the 
same enthusiasm gradually yielding 
to the sway of reason, gradually 
using itself to the constraints pre- 
scribed by sound judgement and 
more extensive knowledge. Of the 
three, the Robbers is doubtless the 
most singular, and likely perhaps to 
be the most widely popular: but the 
latter two are of more real worth in 
the eye of taste, and will better bear 


‘a careful and rigorous study. 


With the appearance of Fiesco and 
its companion, the first period of 
Schiller’s, literary history may con- 
clude. The stormy confusions of his 
+ ada were now subsiding ; after all 

is aberrations, repulses, and per- 
plexed wanderings, he was at length 
about to reach his true destination, 
and times of more serenity began to 
open for him. Two such tragedies 
as he had lately offered to the world, 
made it easier for his friend Dalberg 
to second his pretensions. Schiller 
was at last gratified by the fulfil- 
ment of his favourite scheme; in 
September, 1783, he went to Man- 
heim, as poet to the theatre, a post 


_of respectability and reasonable profit, 
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to the duties of which: le» forthwith 
addressed himself with all his heart. 
He was not long afterwards elected a 
member of the German Society esta- 
blished for literary objects in Man- 
heim; and he valued the honour, 
not only as a testimony of respect 
from a highly estimable quarter, but 
also as the means of uniting him 
more closely with men of kindred 
pursuits and tempers ; and what was 
more than all, of quieting for ever 
his apprehensions from the govern- 
ment at Stuttgard, Since his arrival 
at Manheim, one or two suspicious 
incidents had again alarmed him on 
this head; but being now acknow+ 
Jedged as a subject of the Elector 
Palatine, naturalized by law in his 
new country, he .had nothing more 
to fear from the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg. 

Satisfied with his ;moderate in- 
come, safe, free, and surrounded by 
friends that loved and honoured him, 
Schiller now looked confidently for- 
ward to what all his efforts had 
been a search and hitherto a fruit- 
less search for, an undisturbed life 
of intellectual Jabour. What:effect 
this happy aspect of ‘his. circum- 
stances must have produced upon 
him may be easily conjectured.— 
Through many years he had. been 
inured to agitation and distress; now 
peace, and liberty, and hope, sweet 
in themselves, were sweeter for their 
novelty. For the first time in» his 
life, he saw himself allowed to obey 
without reluctance the ruling bias 
of his nature ; for the first time, in- 
clination and duty went hand in 
hand. His activity awoke with 
renovated force in this favourable 
scene ; long-thwarted, half-forgotten 
projects again kindled into bright- 
ness, as the possibility of their ac- 
complishment became apparent:— 
Schiller glowed with a generous 
pride, when he felt his faculties at 
his own disposal, and thought of the 
use he meant to make of them. 
«« All my connections,” he said, “are 
now dissolved. The public is now 
all to me, my study, my sovereign, 
my confident. To the public alone 
I henceforth belong ; before this and 
no other tribunal will I place my- 
self; this. alone do I reverence and 
fear. Something majestic hovers 
before me, as I determine now to 
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wear no other fetters but the sen- 
tence of the world, to appeal to no 
other throne but the soul of man.” 
These expressions are extracted 
from the preface to his Thalia, a pe- 
riodical work, which he undertook 
in 1784, devoted to subjects con- 
nected with poetry, and chiefly with 
the drama. In such sentiments we 
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leave him—commencing the arduous 
and perilous, but also glorious and 
sublime duties of a life consecrated 
to the discovery of truth, and the 
creation of intellectual beauty. He 
was now exclusively what is called 
Bra of Letters, for the rest of his 
ays. ‘ 


LETTER OF ELIA TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQUIRE. 


Srr,—You have done me an un- 
friendly office, without perhaps much 
considering what you were doing. 
You have given an ill name to my 
poor Lucubrations. In a recent Pa- 
per on Infidelity, you usher in a con- 
ditional commendation of them with 
an exception; which, preceding the 
encomium, and taking up nearly the 
same space with it, must impress 
your readers with the notion, that the 
objectionable parts in them are at 
least equal in quantity to the pardon- 
able. The censure isin fact the criti- 
cism; the praise—a concession mere- 
ly. . Exceptions usually follow, to 
qualify -praise or blame. But there 
stands your reproof, in the very front 
of your notice, in ugly characters, 
like some bugbear, to frighten all 
good Christians from purchasing. 
Through you I am become an object 
of suspicion to preceptors of youth, 
and fathers of families. ‘* A book, 
which wants only a sounder religious 
feeling to be as delightful as it is origi- 
nal.” With no further explanation, 
what must your readers conjecture, 
but that my little volume is some 
vehicle for heresy or infidelity? The 
-quotation, which you honour me by 
-subjoining, oddly enough, is of a 
character, which bespeaks a tem- 
perament in the writer the very re- 
verse of that your reproof goes to in- 
sinuate. Had you been taxing me 
with superstition, the passage would 
have been pertinent to the censure. 
Was it worth your while to go so 
far out of your way to affront the 
feelings of an old friend, and com- 
mit yourself by an irrelevant quo- 
tation, for the pleasure of reflecting 
upon a poor child, an exile at 
Genoa ? 

Iam at a loss what. particular 


Essay you had in view (if my poor 
ramblings amount to that appella- 
tion) when you were in such a 
hurry to thrust in your objection, 
like bad news, foremost.—Perhaps 
the Paper on ‘‘ Saying Graces” was 
the obnoxious feature. I have en- 
deavoured there to rescue a volun- 
tary duty— good in place, but never, 
as I remember, Jiterally command- 
ed—from the charge of an undecent 
formality. Rightly taken, Sir, that 
Paper was not against Graces, but 
Want of Grace ; not against the ce- 
remony, but the carelessness and 
slovenliness so often observed in the 
performance of it. 

Or was it that on the “ New Year” 
—in which [I have described the 
feelings of the merely natural man, 
on a consideration of the amazing 
change, which is supposable to take 
place on our removal from _ this 
fleshly scene ?—If men would ho- 
nestly confess their misgivings 
(which few men will) there are 
times when the strongest Christians 
of us, I believe, have reeled under 
questionings of such staggering ob- 
scurity. I do not accuse you of 
this weakness. There are some 
who tremblingly reach out shaking 
hands to the guidance of Faith— 
Others who stoutly venture into the 
dark (their Human Confidence their 
leader, whom they mistake for Faith); 
and, investing themselves before- 
hand with Cherubic wings, as they 
fancy, find their new robes as fa- 
miliar, and fitting to their supposed 
growth and stature in godliness, as 
the coat they left off yesterday— 
Some whose hope totters upon 
crutches—Others who stalk into fu- 
turity upon stilts. ; 

The contemplation of a Spiritual 
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World,—which, without the addi- 
tion of a misgiving conscience, is 
enough to shake some natures to 
their foundation—is smoothly got 
over by others, who shall float over 
the black billows, in their little boat 
of No-Distrust, as unconcernedly as 
over a summer sea. The difference 
is chiefly constitutional. 

One man shall Jove his friends 
and his friends’ faces; and, under 
the uncertainty of conversing with 
them again, in the same manner 
and familiar circumstances of sight, 
speech, &c. as upon earth—in a 
moment of no irreverent weakness 
—for a dream-while—no more— 
would be almost content, for a re- 
ward of a life of virtue (if he could 
ascribe such acceptance to his lame 
performances), to take up his por- 
tion with those he loved, and was 
made to love, in this good world, 
which he knows—which was creat- 
ed so lovely, beyond his deservings. 
Another, embracing a more exalted 
vision—so that he might receive in- 
definite additaments of power, know- 
ledge, beauty, glory, &c.—is ready 
to forego the recognition of hum- 
bler individualities of earth, and the 
old familiar faces. ‘The shapings of 
our heavens are the modifications of 
our constitution; and Mr. Feeble 
Mind, or Mr. Great~Heart, is born 
im every one of us. 

Some (and such have been ac- 
counted the safest divines) have 
shrunk from pronouncing upon the 
final state of any man; nor dare 
they pronounce the case of Judas 
to be desperate. Others (with 
stronger optics), as plainly as with 
the eye of flesh, shall behold a 
given king im bliss, and a given cham- 
herlain in torment; even to the 
eternising of a cast of the eye in 
the latter, his own self-mocked and 
good humouredly-borne deformity 
on earth, but supposed to aggravate 
the uncouth and hideous expressfon 
of his pangs in the other place. 
That one man can presume so far, 
and that another would with shud- 
dering disclaim such confidences, is, 
1 believe, an effect of the nerves 
purely. 

‘If in either of these Papers, or 
elsewhere, I haye been betrayed into 
some levities—not affronting the 
sanctuary, but glancing perhaps at 


some of the out-skirts and extreme” 
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edges, the debateable land between 
the holy and the profane regions— 
(for the admixture of man’s inven- 
tions, twisting themselves with the 
name of religion itself, has artful- 
ly made it difficult to touch even 
the alloy, without, in some men’s 
estimation, soiling the fine gold)— 
if I have sported within the pur- 
lieus of serious matter—it was, I 
dare say, a humour—be not startled, 
Sir—which I have unwittingly de- 
rived from yourself. You have all 
your life been making a jest of the 
Devil. Not of the scriptural mean- 
ing of that dark essence—personal 
or allegorical ; for the nature is no 
where plainly delivered. I acquit 
you of intentional irreverence. But 
indeed you have made wonderfully 
free with, and been mighty pleasant 
upon, the popular idea and attributes 
of him. A noble Lord, your brother 
Visionary, has scarcely taken greater 
liberties with the material keys, and 
merely Catholic notion of St. Peter.— 
You have flattered him in prose: you 
have chanted him in goodly odes. 
You have been his Jester; Volunteer 
Laureat, and self-elected Court Poet 
to Beélzebub. , 
You have never ridiculed, I be- 
lieve, what you thought to be reli- 
gion, but you are always girding at 
what some pious, but perhaps mis- 
taken folks, think to be so. For this 
reason I am sorry to hear, that you 
are engaged upon alife of George lox. 
T know you will fall into the error 
of intermixing some comic stuff with 
your seriousness. The Quakers trem- 
ble at the subjectin your hands. The 
Methodists are shy of you, upon ac- 
count of theirfounder. But, above 
all, our Popish brethren are most in 
yourdebt. The errors of that church 
have proved a fruitful source to your 
scofling vein. Their Legend has been 
a Golden one to you. And here, 
your friends, Sir, have noticed a note- 
able inconsistency. To the imposing 
rites, the solemn penances, devout 
austerities of that communion; thie 
affecting though erring piety of their 
hermits; the silence and solitude of 
the Chartrenx—their crossings, their 
holy waters—their Virgin, and their 
saints—to these, they say, you have 
been indebted for the best feelings, 
and the richest imagery, of your Epic 
poetry. You have drawn copious 
drafts upon Loretto. We thought 
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at one time you were going post to 
Rome—but that in the facetious com- 
mentaries, which it is your custom 
to append so plentifully, and (some 
say) injudiciously, to your loftiest 
performances in this kind, you spurn 
the uplifted toe, which you but just 
now seemed to court; leave his holi- 
ness in the lurch; and show him a 
fair pair of Protestant heels under 
your Romish vestment. When we 
think you already at the wicket, sud- 
denly a violent cross wind blows you 
transverse— 


ten thousand Jeagues awry. 
Then might we see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, 
tost 
And flutter’d into rags; then reliques, 
beads, 
Tndulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds. 


You pick up pence by showing the 
hallowed bones, shrine, and crucifix ; 
and you take money a second time by 
exposing the trick of them  after- 
wards. You carry your verse to 
Castle Angelo for sale in a morn- 
ing; and, swifter than a pedlar can 
transmute his pack, you are at Can- 
terbury with your prose ware before 
night. 

Sir, is it that I dislike you in this 
merry vein? The very reverse. No 
countenance becomes an intelligent 
jest better than your own. It is 
your grave aspect, when you look 
awful upon your poor friends, which 
I would deprecate. 

In more than one place, if I mis- 
take not, you have been pleased to 
compliment me at the expence of my 
companions. I cannot accept your 
compliment at such a price. The 
upbraiding aman’s poverty naturally 
makes him look about him, to see 
whether he be so poor indeed as he 
is presumed to be. You have put 
me upon counting my riches. Really, 
Sir, I did not know | was so wealthy 
in the article of friendships. There 
is » and , whom you never 
heard of, but exemplary characters 
both, and excellent church-goers ; 
and N., mine and my father’s friend 
for nearly half a century; and the 
enthusiast for Wordsworth’s poetry, 
T. N. T., a little tainted with So- 
cinianism, it is to be feared, but con- 
stant in his attachments, and .a capi- 
tal critic ; and , a sturdy old 
Athanasian, so that sets all to rights 
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again ; and W., the light, and warm- 
as-light hearted, Janus of the Lon- 
don; and the translator of Dante, 
still a curate, modest and amiable C. ; 
and Allan C., the large-hearted Scot ; 
and Pr, candid and affectionate as 
his own poetry; and A—p, Cole- 
ridge’s friend; and G—n, his more 
than friend; and Coleridge himself, 
the same to me still, as in those old 
evenings, when we used to sit and 
speculate (do you remember them, 
Sir?) at our old Salutation tavern, 
upon Pantisocracy and golden days 
to come on earth ; and W—th (why, 
Sir, I might drop my rent-roll here ; 
such goodly farms and manors have 
I reckoned up already. In what pos- 
sessions has not this last name alone 
estated: me !—but I will go on)— 
and M., the noble-minded kinsman, 
by wedlock, of W. th; and 
H.C.R., unwearied in the offices 
of a friend; and Clarkson, almost 


‘above the narrowness of that rela- 


tion, yet condescending not seldom 
heretofore from the labours of his 
world-embracing charity to bless my 
humble roof; andthe gall-less and sin- 
gle-minded Dyer; and thehigh-minded 
associate of Cook, the veteran Colo- 
nel, with his lusty heart still not Sad 
cartels of defiance to old Time; and, 
not least, W. A. the last and stea- 
diest left to me of that little knot of 
whist-players, that used to assemble 
weekly, for so many years, at the 
Queen’s Gate (you remember them, 
Sir?) and called Admiral Bumey 
friend. 

I will come to the point at once. 
I be’ eve you will not make many 
exceptions to my associates so far. 
But I have eee omitted some 
intimacies, which I do not yet repent 
of having contracted, with two gen- 
tlemen, diametrically opposed to 
yourself in principles. You will un- 
derstand me to allude to the authors 
of Rimini and of the Table Talk. 
And first, of the former.— 

It is an error more particularly in- 
cident to persons of the correctest 
principles and habits, to seclude 
themselves from the rest of mankind, 
as from another species; and form 
into knots and clubs. ‘The best peo- 
ple, herding thus exclusively, are ih 
danger of contracting a narrowness. 
Heat and cold, dryness and moisture, 
in the natural world, do not fly asun- 
der, to split the globe into sectarian 
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parts and separations ; but mingling, 
as they best may, correct the malig- 
nity of any single predominance. 
The analogy holds, I suppose, in 
the moral world. If all the good 
people were to ship themselves off to 
Terra Incognitas, what, in humanity’s 
name, is to become of the refuse? If 
the persons, whom I have chiefly in 
view, have not pushed matters to 
this extremity yet, they carry them 
as far as they can go. Instead of 
mixing with the infidel and the free- 
thinker—in the room of opening a 
negociation, to try at least to find out 
at which gate the error entered—they 
huddle close together, in a weak fear 
of infection, like that pusillanimous 
underling in Spenser— 


This is the wandering wood, this Error’s 
A ase site, whom God and man does 
Those ines; beware. Fly, fly, quoth 
The fearful Dwarf. 


and, if they be writers in orthodox 
journals—addressing themselves only 
to the irritable passions of the un- 
believer—they proceed in a safe 
system of strengthening the strong 
hands, and confirming the valiant 
knees ; of converting the already con- 
verted, and proselyting their own 
party. Iam the more convinced of 
this from a passage in the very Trea- 
tise which occasioned this letter. It 
is where, having recommended to the 
doubter the writings of Michaelis 
and Lardner, you ride triumphant 
over the necks of all infidels, scep- 
tics, and dissenters, from this time 
to the world’s end, upon the wheels 
of two unanswerable deductions. 1 
do not hold it meet to set down in 
a Miscellaneous Compilation like 
this, such religious words as you 
have thought fit to introduce into 
the pages of a petulant Literary 
Journal. I therefore beg leave to 
substitute numerals, and refer to the 
Quarterly Review (for July) for fill- 
ing of them up. “ Here,” say you, 
«as in the history of 7, if these books 
are authentic, the events which they 
relate must be true; if they were 
written by 8, 9 is 10 and 11.” Your 
first deduction, if it means honest- 
ly, rests upon two identical propo- 
sitions ; though I suspect an unfair- 
ness in one of the terms, which this 
would not be quite the proper place 
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for explicating. At all events you 
have no cause to triumph ; you have 
not been proving the premises, but 
refer for satisfaction therein to very 
long and laborious works, which may 
well employ the sceptic a twelve- 
month or two to digest, before he 
can possibly be ripe for your con- 
clusion. When he has satisfied him- 
self about the premises, he will con- 
cede to you the inference, I dare 
say, most readily.—But your latter 
deduction, viz. that because 8 has 
written a book concerning 9, there- 
fore 10 and 11 was certainly his 
meaning, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary conclusions per saltum that 
I have had the good fortune to meet 
with. As far as 10 is verbally as- 
serted in the writings, all sects must 
agree with you; but you cannot be 
ignorant of the many various ways 
in which the doctrine ofthe ********* 
has been understood, from a low 
figurative expression (with the Uni- 
tarians) up to the most mysterious 
actuality ; in which highest sense 
alone you and your church take it. 
And for 11, and that there is no other 
possible conclusion—to hazard this in 
the face of so many thousands of 
Arians and Socinians, &c., who have 
drawn so opposite a one, is such a 
piece of theological hardihood, as, I 
think, warrants me in concluding | 
that, when you sit down to pen theo- 
logy, you do not at all consider your 
opponents ; but have in your eye, 
merely and exclusively, readers of 
the same way of thinking with your- 
self, and therefore have no occasion 
to trouble yourself with the quality 
of the logic, to which you treat 
them. 

Neither can I think, if you had 
had the welfare of the poor child 
—over whose hopeless condition you 
whine so lamentably and (I must 
think) unseasonably—seriously at 
heart, that you could have taken the 
step of sticking him up hy name— 
T. H. is as good as naming him—to 
perpetuate an outrage upon the pa- 
rental feelings, as long as the Quar- 
terly Review shall last.—Was it ne- 
cessary to specify an individual case, 
and give to Christian compassion the 
appearance of personal attack? Is 
this the way to conciliate unbe- 
lievers, or not rather to widen the 
breach irreparably ? 

I own I could never think so con- 
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siderably of myself as to decline the 
society of an agreeable or worthy man 
upon difference of opinion only. The 
impediments and the facilitations to 
a sound belief are varicus and in- 
scrutable as the heart of man. Some 
believe upon weak principles. Others 
cannot feel the efficacy of the strong- 
est. One of the most candid, most 
upright, and single-meaning men, I 
ever knew, was the late Thomas 
Holcroft. I believe he never said one 
thing and meant another, in his 
life; and, as near as I can guess, 
he never acted otherwise than with 
the most scrupulous attention to 
conscience. Ought we to wish the 
character false, for the sake of a 
hollow compliment to Christianity ? 
Accident introduced me to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. L. H.—and the 
experience of his many friendly qua- 
lities confirmed a friendship hetween 
us. You, who have been misrepre- 
sented yourself, I should hope, have 
not lent an idle ear to the calumnies 
which have been spread abroad 
respecting this gentleman. I was 
admitted to his household for some 
years, and do most solemnly aver 
that I believe him to be in his do- 
mestic relations as correct as any 
man. He chose an ill-judged sub- 
ject for a poem’; the peccant humours 
of which have been visited on him 
‘tenfold by the artful use, which his 
adversaries have made, of an equz- 
vocal term. The subject itself was 
started by Dante, but better because 
brieflier ‘treated of. But the crime 
of the Lovers, in the Italian and the 
English poet, with its aggravated 
enormity of circumstance, is not of a 
kind (as the critics of the latter well 
knew) with those conjunctions, for 
which Nature herself has provided 
no. excuse, because no temptation. 
—It has nothing in common with 
the black horrors, sung by Ford and 
Massinger. The familiarising of 
it in tale or fable may be for that 
reason incidentally more contagious. 
In spite of Rimini, I must look upon 
its author as a man of taste, anda 
poet. He is better than so, he is one of 
the most cordial-minded men I ever 
knew, and matchless as a fire-side 
companion. I mean not to affront 
or wound your feelings when I say 
that, in his more genial moods, he 
has often reminded me of you. There 
is the sanie’air of mild dogmatism— 
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the same condescending to a boyish 
sportiveness—in both your conver- 
sations. His hand-writing is so 
much the same with your own, that 
I have opened more than one letter 
of his, hoping, nay, not doubting, 
but it was from you, and have been 
disappointed (he will bear with my 
saying so) at the discovery of my 
error. L. H. is unfortunate in hold- 
ing some loose and not very definite 
speculations (for at times I think he 
hardly knows whither his premises 
would carry him) on marriage—the 
tenets, I conceive, of the Political 
Justice, carried a little further. For 
any thing I could discover: in his 
practice, they have reference, like 
those, to some future possible con- 
dition of society, and not to the pre- 
sent times. But neither for these 
obliquities of thinking (upon which 
my own conclusions are as distant 
as the poles asunder)—nor for his 
political asperities and petulancies, 
which are wearing out with the heats 
and vanities of youth—did I seleet 
him for a friend; but for qualities 
which fitted him for that relation. 
I do not know whether I flatter my- 
self with being the occasion, but 
certain it is, that, touched with some 
misgivings for sundry harsh. things 
which he had written aforetime against 
our friend C.,—before he left this 
country. he sought a _ reconciliation 
with that gentleman (himself being 
his own introducer), and found it. 

L. H. is now in Italy ; on his de- 
parture to which land with much re- 
gret I took my leave of him and of 
his little family—seven of them, Sir, 
with their mother—and as'kind a set 
of little people (T. H. and all), as 
affectionate children, as ever blessed 
a parent, Had you seen them, Sir, 
L think you could not have looked 
upon them as so many little Jonases 
—but rather as pledges of the yessel’s 
safety, that was to bear such a freight. 
of love. : 

I wish you would read Mr. H.’s 
lines to that same I’. H. “ six years 
ald, during a sickness :’”’— : 


Sleep breaks at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy— : 


(they are to be found in the 47th 
page of “ Foliage”’)—and ask your- 
self how far they are out of the spirit 
of Christianity. I have aletter from 
Italy, received but the other day, 
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into which L. H. has put as much 
heart, and as many friendly yearn- 
ings after old associates, and native 
country, as, I think, paper can well 
hold. It would do you no hurt to 
give that the perusal also. 

From the other gentleman 1 nei- 
ther expect nor desire (as he is well 
assured) any such concessions as 
L. H. made to C. What hath soured 
him, and made him to suspect his 
friends of infidelity towards him, 
when there was no such matter, I 
know not. I stood well with him 
for fifteen years (the proudest of my 
life), and have ever spoke my full 
mind of him to some, to whom his 
panegyric must naturally be least 
tasteful. I never in thought swerved 
from him, I never betrayed him, 1 
never slackened in my admiration of 
him, I was the same to him (neither 
better nor worse) though he could 
not see it; as in the days when he 
thought fit to trust me. At this 
instant, he may be preparing for me 
some compliment, above my deserts, 
as he has sprinkled many such among 
his admirable books, for which I 
rest his debtor ; or, for any thing I 
know, orican guess to the contrary, 
he may be about to read a lecture 
on my weaknesses. He is welcome 
to them (as he was to my humble 
hearth), if they can divert a spleen, 
or ventilate a fit of sullenness. I 
wish he would not quarrel with the 
world at the rate he does; but the 
reconciliation must be effected by 
himself, and I despair of living to 
see that day. But, protesting against 
much that he has written, and some 
things which he chooses to do ; judg- 
ing him by his conversation which 
I enjoyed: so long, and relished so 
deeply; or by his books, in those 
places where no clouding passion in- 
tervenes—I should belie. my own 
conscience, if I said less, than that 
I think W,H. to be, in his natural 
and healthy state, one of the wisest 
and finest spirits breathing. So far 
from being ashamed of that inti- 
macy, which was betwixt us, it is 
my boast that I was able for so 
many years to have preserved it en- 
tire; and I think I shall go to my 
graye without finding, or expecting 
to find, such another companion. 
But I forget my manners—you will 
pardon me, Sir—I return to the cor- 
srespoudence.— 
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Sir, you were pleased (you know: 
where) to invite me to a compliance 
with the wholesome forms and doc- 
trines of the Church of England. I 
take your advice with as much kind- 
ness, as it was meant. But I must 
think the invitation rather more kind 
than seasonable. [iam a Dissenter. 
The last sect, with which you can 
remember me to have made common 
protession, were the Unitarians. You 
would think it not very pertinent, if 
(fearing that all was not well with 
you), I were gravely to invite you 
(for a remedy) to attend with me a 
course of Mr. Belsham’s Lectures at 
Hackney. Perhaps I have scruples 
to some of your forms and doctrines. 
But if. 1 come, am I secure of’ civil 
treatment ?—The last time I was in 
any of your places of worship was 
on Easter Sunday last.. I had the 
satisfaction of listening to a very 
sensible sermon of an argumentative 
turn, delivered with great propriety, 
by one of your bishops. The, place 
was Westminster Abbey. As such 
religion, as I have, ha’ always acted 
on me more by way of sentiment 
than argumentative process, I .was 
not unwilling, after sermon ended, 
by no unbecoming transition, to pass 
over to some serious feelings, impos- 
sible to be disconnected from the 
sight of those old tombs, &c. But, 
by whose order I know not, I was 
debarred that privilege even for'so 
short a space,as a few minutes; and 
turned, like a dog or some profane 
person, out into the common street ; 
with feelings, which I.could not 
help, but not very genial to the day 
or the discourse. I do not know 
that I. shall ever venture myself 
again into one of your Churches. 

You had your education at West- 
minster ; and doubtless among: those 
dim aisles and cloisters, you must 
have gathered much of that devo- 
tional feeling in those young years, 
on which your purest mind feeds 
still—and may it feed! The anti- 
quarian spirit, strong in you, and 
gracefully blending ever with the re- 
ligious, may have been sown in you 
among those wrecks of splendid 
mortality. You owe it to the place 
of your education; you owe it to 
your learned fondness for the archi- 
tecture of your ancestors ; you owe 
it to the venerableness of your eccle- 
siastical establishment, which is daily 
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lessened and called in question 
through these practices—to speak 
aloud your sense of them; never to 
desist raising your voice against 
them, till they be totally done away 
with and abolished ; till the doors of 
Westminster Abbey be no longer 
closed against the decent, though 
low-in-purse, enthusiast, or blame- 
less devotee, who must commit an 
injury against his family economy, if 
he would be indulged with a bare 
admission within its walls. You 
owe it to the decencies, which you 
wish to see maintained in its impres- 
sive services, that our Cathedral be 
no longer an object of inspection to 
the poor at those times only, in 
which they must rob from their at- 
tendance on the worship every mi- 
nute which they can bestow upon 
the fabrick. In vain the public 
prints have taken up this subject, in 
vain such poor nameless writers as 
myself express their indignation. A 
word from you, Sir—a hint in your 
Journal~-would be sufficient to fling 
open the doors of the Beautiful 
Temple again, as we can remember 
them when we were boys. At that 
time of life, what would the imagi- 
native faculty (such as it is) in both 
of us, have suffered, if the entrance 
to so much reflection had been ob- 
structed by the demand of so much 
silver !—If we had scraped it up to 
gain an occasional admission (as we 
certainly should have done) would 
the sight of those old tombs have 
been as impressive to us (while we 
had been weighing anxiously pru- 
dence against sentiment) as when 
the gates stood open, as those of 
the adjacent Park; when we could 
walk in at any time, as the mood 
brought us, for a shorter or longer 
time, as that lasted? Is the being 
shown over a place the same as si- 
lently for ourselves detecting the 
genius of it? Inno part of our be- 
loved Abbey now can a person find 
entrance (out of service time) under 
the sum of two shillings. The rich 
and the great will smile at the anti- 
climax, presumed to lie in these two 
short words. But you can tell them, 
Sir, how much quiet worth, how 
much capacity for enlarged feeling, 
how much taste and genius, may co- 
exist, especially in youth, with a 
purse incompetent to this demand.— 
A respected friend of ours, during his 
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late visit to the metropolis, presented 
himself for admission to Saint Paul’s. 
At the same time a decently clothed 
man, with as decent a wife, and 
child, were bargaining for the same 
indulgence. The price was only 
two-pence each person. ‘The poor 
but decent man hesitated, desirous 
to go in; but there were three of 
them, and he turned away reluct- 
antly. Perhaps he wished to have 
seen the tomb of Nelson. Perhaps 
the Interior of the Cathedral was his 
object. But in the state of his fi- 
nances, even sixpence might rea- 
sonably seem too much. ‘Tell the 
Aristocracy of the country (no man 
can do it more impressively); in- 
struct them of what value these in- 
significant pieces of money, these 
minims to their sight, may be to 
their humbler brethren. Shame these 
Sellers out of the Temple. Show 
the poor, that you can sometimes 
think of them in some other light 
than as mutineers and mal-contents. 
Conciliate them by such kind me- 
thods to their superiors, civil and ec- 
clesiastical. Stop the mouths of the 
railers ; and suffer your old friends, 
upon the old terms, again to honour 
and admire you. Stifle not the sug- 
gestions of your better nature with 
the stale evasion, that an indiscri- 
minate admission would expose the 
Tombs to violation. Remember your 
hoy-days. Did you ever see, or hear, 
of a mob in the Abbey, while it was 
free to all? Do the rabble come 
there, or trouble their heads about 
such speculations? Itisall that you 
can do to drive them into your 
churches; they do not voluntarily 
offer themselves. They have, alas! 
no passion for antiquities ; for tomb 
of king or prelate, sage or poet. If 
they had, they would be no longer 
the rabble. 

For forty years that I have known 
the Fabrick, the only well-attested 
charge of violation adduced, has 
been—a ridiculous dismemberment 
committed upon the effigy of that 
amiable spy, Major André. And is 
it for this—the wanton mischief of 
some school-boy, fired perhaps with 
raw notions of Transatlantic Free- 
dom—or the remote possibility of 
such a mischief occurring again, so 
easily to be prevented by stationing 
a constable within. the walls, if the 
vergers are incompetent to the duty 
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—is it upon such wretched pre- 
tences, that the people of England 
are made to pay a new Peter’s 
Pence, so long abrogated; or must 
content themselves with contem- 
plating the ragged Exterior of their 
Cathedral? The mischief was done 
about the time that you were a 
scholar there. Do you know any 
thing about the unfortunate relic 7— 
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can you help us in this emergency to 
find the nose?—or can you give 
Chantry a notion (from memory) of 
its pristine life and vigour? J am 
willing for peace’ sake to subscribe 
my guinea towards a restoration of 
the lamented feature. 
I an, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Evia. 


A FOURTH LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY. 


Neither have all Poets a taste of Tragedy ; and this is the rock on which 


they are daily splitting. 


GrentTLEMEN,—Complaints of the 
degeneracy which distinguishes Mo- 
dern Drama, and renders it, as it 
were, a different species of composi- 
tion from the ancient Mirror of Na- 
ture, are common amongst the essay- 
ists of the present day. Indeed, from 
the frequency and vehemence of their 
critical animadversions, we are al- 
most led to think these persons oc- 
cupy the subject more as a diversion 
for their spleen, or as arallying-point 
of vituperation against cotemporary 
genius, than that they have really at 
heart the interests of the stage. 
Where lamentation is outrageous and 
sorrow declamatory, we are probably 
justified in supposing them affected ; 
and the grief of our critics hath 
lately become so vociferous, that 
many people begin to doubt whether 
something besides a pure family con- 
cern for the death of Tragedy a- 
mongst us, i. e. in plain words, whe- 
ther lucre, or the love of noise, the 
practice of impudence, or the exer- 
cise of hypocrisy, have not had some 
share in convoking the rout of scrib- 
blers to howl at Melpomene’s funeral 
—and at the same time, to revile you 
as her murderers. But whatever 
may have been the true motive of all 
the obloguy and abuse which have 
been lavished so munificently upon 
you, it must be acknowledged that 
you have afforded the critics but too 
many legitimate opportunities for a 
display of their function ; nor is it 
absolutely necessary to resort to their 
malice or venality, when a sufficient 
proof is to be drawn from your own 
works, that you deserve general and 
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severe reprehension. For my own 
part, I beg off (perhaps with super- 
fluous anxiety) the appellation of a 
Critic. I have as profound a con- 
tempt for that ephemeral tribe of li- 
terary atomies, as if 1 were a trage- 
dist myself; I profess as unutterable 
a scorn for the whole race of genuine 
critics, the progeny of Grub-street 
wherever they are to be found, as if 
I had the honour of their hatred, or 
were sufficiently illustrious to have 
ensured me the favour of their aver- 
sion. Yet I cannot help, now, add- 
ing my voice to theirs, im your con- 
demnation. They now speak the 
sense of the nation, and however we 
may despise the judgment which it 
gratifies these zit-wits to pass upon 
our works, when we have good rea~ 
son to suspect that it closes with 
public opinion, we should on that ac- 
count respect it. Now, as in every 
case where they are right, the sen- 
tence of the critics is only the juice 
of public opinion oozing through 
their quills, so in the present instance, 
the gall with which they so plentiful- 
ly bespatter your tragedies, is but 
the effusion of popular animadver- 
sion coloured (as easy with their 
own venom, and imbued with their 
own deleterious bitterness of spirit. 
Public opinion is certainly against 
you, Gentlemen; for, let but one 
critic open his mouth in your abuse, 
and as the successive rings of a trum- 
pet magnify sound, so the spreading 
circles of society will invigorate the 
shout of derision against you. This 
must be attended to, Gentlemen; 
though you might hear unconcerned 
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the “ vile squeaking” of the mouth- 
piece, there are but few who can 
bear, without tremor cordis, a blast 
from the bell of the “ sounding al- 
chemy.” However you might con- 
temn the separate opinion of the 
critics, their voice, like a cry in a 
rocky valley, has been swelled by the 
general echo to a pitch which must 
awaken you, if you be not deaf toa 
report of your own errors. Briefly 
and roundly,—your tragedies, Gen- 
tlemen Dramatists, are unanimously 
condemned. 

Mark: I say they are condemned, 
as tragedies; as interlocutory poems, 
some of them may perhaps be admir- 
ed. This, this is the distinction 
which I would force upon your 
minds; this is the truth which I would 
burn into your memories; this is the 
point to which I have repeatedly in 
the course of these letters endeavour- 
ed to drag your attention; being 
convinced, that until you perceive, 
acknowledge, and avoid this confu- 
sion of languages, this wrong-headed 
and preposterous substitution of 
poetry for dramatic phraseology, you 
will never produce an effective, legi- 
timate tragedy. What precedent 
have you for this p—not Shakspeare, 
T’ll be sworn! He, I believe it will 
be allowed, was something of a poet: 


Thou remember’st 
Since once Isat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s 
back, 
Uttering such dulcetand harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


Write me such poetry as this in- 
deed ; and perhaps I shall forgive it 
in your Dramas. Yet, inimitable as 
it is, where do you find him using 
such language in his tragedies ? 
Never. There, if it is poetry at all, 
it is poetry of quite a different kind ; 
it is the poetry of action and passion ; 
it is the terrible and the grand; the 
magna sonans ; something of the 


*Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out 
Contagion to this world. 

drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on — 


Now could I 
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But it is oftener merely sustained 
verse, with little or no (excuse the 
word) poeticity about it, adapted for 
action, and full of the business of the 
play, animated and impressive: 


Othello. Think, my lord !—By heay’n, 

he echoes me x2 

As if there were some monster in his 
thought, 

Too hideous to be shown.—Thon dost 
mean something : 

I heard thee say but now,—Thou liked’st 
not that 

When Cassio left my wife; What did’st 
not like ? 

And when I told thee—he was of my counsel 

In my whole course of wooing, thou cry’d’st 
‘* Indeed !”” 

And did’st contract and purse thy brow to- 
gether 

Asif thou then had’st shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit: If thou dost love 
me, 

Show me thy thought. 


There is very little of what can be 
called poetry, in this; and still less 
in his running dialogue, which has 
frequently not so much as the outside 
of poetry,—regular metre: 


Iago. My noble lord. 
Oihello. What dost thou say, Iago ? 
Iago. Did Michael Cassio, when you 
woo'd my lady, 
Know of your love ? 
Oth. He did, from first to last: why 
dost thou ask ? 
Jago. But fora satisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm. : 
Oth. Why of thy thought, Iago? | 
Tago. I did not think he had been ac- 
quainted with her. 
Oth. O, yes; and went between us very 
oft. 
Iago. Indeed ? 
Oth, Indeed! ay, indeed ;—discern’st 
thou aught in that ? 
Ts he not honest ? 
Iago. Honest, my lord ? 
Oth. Honest! ay, honest. 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Oth. What dost thou think ? 
Jago. Think, my lord! 


This is a specimen of what may be 
denominated, pure dramatism, with- 
out any commixture of poetry. It is 
a model for running dialogue, ener- 
getic, forcible, and wakeful; there 
is nothing of your perpetual attempt 
at pretty thoughts, or soft suavity, 
about it; but there is something bet- 
ter,—spirit, nature, and action. In 
a word: it gives the performers 
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something to do, as well as to say: 
and there is an air of reality about it, 
which even in the closet affects us 
to agitation. 

There have been many reasons as- 
signed by critics for the decay of our 
Drama ; such as, large theatres, the 
basket, late dinner-hours, and seve- 
ral others equally important: this 
one, however, this gross, bare-faced 
perversion of style, this staring abuse 
of dramatic language, which is suf- 
ficient to confound the genius of a 
Shakspeare, could such a man be 
supposed blind enough to indulge in 
it, this open secret of the degeneracy 
of the modern stage, has totally 
eluded their penetration. Yet, sure- 
ly, it is no very wonderful fetch of 
sagacity to discover, that the lan- 
guage of Drama must be adapted to 
action ; and surely there is very little 
argument requisite to prove, that 
this self-evident principle has been 
utterly neglected by our living dra- 
matists. Is any thing necessary, 
more than simply to recall to the 
readers mind, what he must fre- 
quently have observed, though, per- 
haps, he never reflected on,—the 
flagrant misapplication of language 
merely poetical to the purposes of 
tragedy? or if not always poetical, 
mostly so? And is it too much to 
assert, that if this be not the only 
cause of our dramatic degeneracy, it 
is at least the principal and predo- 
minant one? This I am sure of; 
that many of the other causes above- 
mentioned partake much more of the 
nature of effects than efficients. Let 
any dramatist produce such another 
tragedy as Macbeth or Othello, and 
if the beau-monde do not dine an 
hour earlier on the nights of its per- 
formance, I’m no prophet: if our 
Jords and commoners, with their vir- 
tuous dames and daughters, do not 
quickly displace the bloods and Co- 
rinthians, the idle ’prentices, flash- 
men, nymphs of the pillow, and all 
other persons of dubious morality, 
who now occupy the seats in our 
theatrical synagogues, I'll never set 
up an oracle. 

_ The vital importance of this sub- 
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ject, will, I hope, excuse my dwell- 
ing on it strenuously. In compari- 
son with this, meagreness of plot, or 
insignificance of fable, is of small ac- 
count inthe Drama. There may be 
little interest of story, yet the play 
may act well by the mere force of the 
language; but if the phrase of the 
stage be supplanted by the melli- 
fluous monotony of «/tra-poesy, I 
would as soon hear it read in a 
dressing-gown and slippers, as re- 
cited in a toga and buskins. 

When I say that our living dra 
matists are guilty of an abuse of dra- 
matical language, 1 mean that they 
apply a mode of phrase good in itself 
and suitable to excellent purposes, 
where they ought to employ another 
more appropriate to the stage.* Is 
there, or is there not, a language 
peculiar, appropriate, and essential 
to the Drama? There is one indubi- 
tably for Epopée; a lofty, full, regu- 
lar, stately grandiloquence. There 
is one for Lyrics: a daring, flighty, 
reckless, toppling style, where the 
Muse seems to tread upon the highest 
aud most dangerous pinnacles of the 
Hill, and escapes only by the light- 
ness and spring of her footsteps. 
Every division of literature has its 
corresponding language (though not, 
perhaps, as strikingly definable as 
the preceding), arising from an ob- 
vious congeniality between certain 
subjects of thought, and certain 
modes of expression. No one would 
write an Epithalamium to the grave 
cadence of an Elegy, or fill a Re- 
quiem with the cheerful imagery and 
bounding sallies of a “ Hark for- 
ward!” The Eclogues, Georgics, 
and AEneid of Virgil, though all writ- 
ten in hexameter, are totally dif- 
ferent in style one from each other ; 
the imagery, cadence, and choice of 
words, are in each of these works 
adapted to the subject. And I ques- 
tion not, but that if the same judici- 
ous author had written a Drama, he 
would have chosen a fourth style as 
remote from the sweetness of his 
Pastorals, the sobriety of his Geor- 
gics, and the majesty of his Epics, 
as sweetness, sobriety, and majesty 


* To any one who compared the examples given in my last letter, and read the ob- 
servations upon them, the sense in which I use the word ‘+ language”? must be obvious: 
to prevent mistake, however, by language I mean to include sentiment, imagery, mea- 


sure, cadence, as wel! as choice of words. 
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of style are distinct among them-. 
selves. Milton’s l’Allegro and II 
Penseroso, are written both in the 
same measure as to feet, but are 
nevertheless very different in cadence 
and other respects of language ; yet 
perhaps even to this great poet we 
might fairly object the quick return 
of the rhymes as unsuitable to the 
solemnity of the latter subject. In 
the same way, Drama has its con- 
genial language, and all other re- 
maining varieties of metrical elo- 
quence are foreign to, if not wholly 
inconsistent with it. But I do not 
ask even this manifest inapplicabi- 
lity of certain modes of diction to 
certain subjects, to be granted me; 
I merely demand whether there be 
not a certain language more appli- 
cable to a given subject than any 
other known species? Whether the 
indissoluble connexion between the 
character of the subject and the cha- 
racter of the language expressing it 
appropriately, does not point outa 
peculiar style as more adapted to a 
given thesis, than any other existing? 
Who does not acknowledge the su- 
periority of the Miltonic verse over 
the Spenserian stanza for Heroic pur- 
poses? Is the conscience of any 
man so lawless as to deny this tribute 
to truth? Such a man would de- 
scribe the Acts of Achilles in Hudi- 
brastic verse, and the Battle of the 
Angels in the hitch of Chevy Chase. 
But, indeed, if it be allowed that 
Drama is: distinct from every other 
species of literature ; and that the 
genius or nature of the language 
should be proportional and agreeable 
to the subject it undertakes to con- 
vey (both which are as indubitable 
as axioms can be), it follows with 
geometrical necessity that Drama has 
its peculiar language, and therefore 
no one can deny it if he would. 

This principle of composition is so 
plain, so very elementary, that it 
is almost an insult to your under- 
standing, my insisting on it so grave- 
ly. Yet plain as it is, not one of you 
seems to apprehend it ; at all events, 
you don’t observe it in your works. 
You all appear to think that poetry 
cast into persons constitutes Drama. 
You all appear to forget that the true 
language of the Drama is that species 
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of poetry which is accommodated to 
action. ‘This is what logicians call 
the essential difference which distin= 
guishes the species Drama from the 
genus Poetry. So indispensable is 
this quality, that ifit were demanded, 
What is the first requisite for effec- 
tive Drama? I should answer, de= 


tion : what the second? Action: what 


the third? Action :—as Demosthenes 
said in a somewhat different sense of 
Oratory. If you wish for any better 
authority for this, than my dictum, 


(which is; by the bye, a mere con- — 


clusion drawn from the palpable na- 
ture and intention of Drama), read 
Suaxsreare. It is particularly in 


this respect that Shakspeare, by the — 


involuntary force of natural genius, 
transcends not only the dramatists of 
the succeeding age, but those of his 
own ; not only those of his own, but 
those of all antiquity ;—his lans 
guage is essentially dramatic. The 
imagery it presents, the sentiments 
it delivers, its measure, its cadence, 
the choice and collocation of the 
words composing it, all converge to 
the same point, all contribute to the 
same end,—they are all instinct with 
action. This principleis never lostsight 
of ; his speeches look like swarms of 
living animalcule breathing on the 
paper. By no very exorbitant draft 
on his understanding, he saw that 
the essence of Drama was action, and 
with this as his moving principle, he 
produced tragedies, irregular in many 
particulars, but never deficient in 
this. To speak boldly, yet justly :— 
considering Drama as therepresenta- 
tion of active life, it is perfectly ri- 
diculous to compare Sophocles with 


Shakspeare. There may with some 


be a doubt, which was the greater 
genius or the better poet, but as to 
the spirit of dramatism extant in 
their works, as to which of them best 
represented real life, (i. e. was the 
best dramatist), the difference is just 
this:—Shakspeare (where he intends 
it) represents nothmg but life, and 
Sophocles does not represent life at 
all. Only think of a messenger (in 
a great hurry too!) occupying /ijty 
lines in telling that a dead body, over 
which he was set as a watch, had 
been privately disenhumed! * “Think 
of that Master Brook!” Why Othel- 


* Vide the ANTIGONE. ° 
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lo’s defence is not more of an oration 
than this of the Greek watchman: 
the whys and the ic i are as 
philosophically discussed as if Plato 
himself bore the lanthorn and the 
rattle. Tell me that Shakspeare 
was a “ barbarian” if you will, and 
that Sophocles was a semi-deity ; but 
let no one dare to assert that the 
Goth was not a better dramatist than 
the God, or I'll tell him to his beard, 
he doesn’t deserve to wear one. 

In my last letter I distinguished 
our national Drama into three se- 
parate schools, branding each with 
a name indicative of its character, 
viz. the Dramatic proper, the Rhe- 
toric, and the Poetic pure. By ex- 
amples, both of dialogue and mono- 
logue, from the works of these’schools 
respectively, 1 demonstrated the pro- 
priety of this division, and the appli- 
cability of these several names ; that 
is, I think I did. My purpose in 
this, Gentlemen, was to set before 
you, at one view, the different me- 
thods pursued by our writers for the 
accomplishment of the same object, 
that you might yourselves determine 
which was most judicious. Not that 
you could do so, perhaps, from these 
few examples, accompanied even by 
my serio-comic observations upon 
them ; but from a comprehensive re- 
view in your own minds of these 
schools and the principles of their 
different methods,—springing to your 
survey off these examples and obser- 
vations, as swans do from hillocks. 
By “ different methods,” you will 
understand, different methods of 
phrase, different modes of language ; 
I had before contrasted your plot- 
work, or what is properly called the 
action of your pieces, with that of the 
dramatic school. Here 1 confined 
myself to the much more important 
subject of your language, for it is in 
this I think your deficiency is most 
glaring and most fatal. The object 
of tragic Drama, is to rouse the pas- 
sions, awaken the feelings, and re- 
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present in a poetical manner serious 
life. To accomplish this object, our 
earlier dramatists * employed a ner- 
vous, passionate, yet colloquial mode 
of language: fit means for the end 
proposed. Action was to be repre- 
sented, passion delineated ; accord- 
ingly, the language made use of was 
that of passionate action. This, you 
will perceive, admits of poetry, but 
the poetry should be rather of the 
sublime than of the beautiful descrip- 
tion, that thrown off in the heat of 
passion, rather than that brought out 
(like yours) by what we call the sweet 
play of the fancy. The language of 
this school, likewise frequently des- 
cends into plain, familiar, common 
dialogue; and it should doso. You 
stare ; but I repeat, it should do so. 
It is no more proper for a character 
always to speak in trope and figure, 
poetry, or rigid metre, than it is for 
the actor always to talk at the top of 
his yoice. Nay, besides its natural- 
ness, it is often, in these unpoetical 
passages, that efféct is most strikingly 
elicited ; for instance— 


Jago. I see this hath a little dash’d your 
spirits. : 
Othello. Not a jot, not a jot. 


You are all so agog of poetry, pretty 
imagery, and lusciousness of Jan- 
guage, so fond of spinning at the 
eternal wheel of verse, that you 
never give yourselves an opportunity 
of making such a hit as this. But to 
advert to the Rhetoric school.—The 
tragedists of our “ middle ages” of 
literature, pursued a different method 
from that of their predecessors. A’ 
classical mania, perhaps originating 
with Dryden (the rhyming play- 
wright !) + had infected all ranks of 
society. The dramatists were bitten 
by the same gad-fly as the rest; for 
nervous they becamepompous; forim- 
passioned, vociferous ; for colloquial, 
rhetorical. To represent real life de- 
volved wholly on Punch; the wooden- 
fisted choleric little gentleman had 


* I am not quite sure I should here speak in the plural number: no dramatist that I 
know of, Greek, Roman, Briton, or other, but Shakspeare alone, seems to have had the 
true knack of dramatic language, or to have caught the pure essence of dramatic spirit. 

+ Dryden once asked. permission of Milton to put his—(risum teneatis 2)—PARADISE 
Losr into rhyme! ‘+ Ay,” said the blind Bard, ‘* you may tag my verses if you will.” 
After such a rebuke, it requires nothing less than the testimony of an ALEXANDER’S 
Feast, to prove that the Translator of Virgil had one spark of poetry in his whole com- 


position. His plays are vile things. 
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no assistance from his wooden-witted 
brother Thespians, Addison, Young, 
Rowe, &c. ‘The language of Cato, 
Busiris, Jane Shore, &c. is little more 
that of real life, than a clock is a 
human being, or its vibrations pul- 
sations, or its strokes words. The 
success consequent upon this methed 
of procedure was worthy of it: 
Zanga shows his dingy physiognomy 
once in five years, and-then retires 
to his shelf with the moths and 
spiders, where he lies embalmed in 
cobwebs and smothered in dust, till 
the end of the lustrwm. Yet this 
mode of language was not) wholly 
inapplicable to the stage; it was 
oratory to. be sure, but the rostrum 
and the pulpit are, like Thespian 
boards, stages for one performer. 
We were kept awake at all events, 
by the din of rhetoric and the long- 
winded tantaras of inflated declama- 
tion. Nay, the grandeur of+the tra- 
gic style was in some measure pre- 
served, the hurly of the stage was 
kept up, if not by the passionate 
energy of the speakers,- by the sono- 
rous phraseology they were employ- 
edtodisemhogue. ‘The feelings were 
rarely excited, but we had fine de- 
clamation instead ; if our hearts did 
not tingle, our ears did. , Andsthough 
there was little resemblance between 
the original and the copy, we had 
human. Jife exhibited on stilts:if not 
on neats-leather.. Now the grand fea- 
ture of the present, poetic, third, last, 
and worst school of Drama is, that it 
has not one lineament whatsoever to 
distinguish it from the common face 
of poetry, not one characteristic 
which could be mistaken, by the 
most cloudy perception, for Drama,— 
not eyen its noise! It purls away 
very plentifully, line after line, sen- 
tence after sentence, period after pe- 
riod, without stop, stay, let, or im- 
pediment; and whilst we sit gaping 
for murder, fury, terror, blood, poi- 
son, and tears, fills up the mouth of 
expectation with a flood of poetry. 
Never was the quotation more appo- 
site : 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne yolubilis evum. 


What then! you say, Was not 
your own Shakspeare * something of 
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a poet?” Must we write unpoeti- 
cally to write dramatically? Would 
you “ freeze the genial current of the 
soul?” Is eloquence proscribed? Is 
tinency prohibited? Are we to be 
purposely dry and didactic? Must 
interrogation and reply be as ecatego- 
rically put and caught, as Q and A 
in a catechism? Is our blank verse” 
to be blank prose? Is Tragedy to. 
walk the stage on her belly ? 

Melpomene to come before the | 


ence ina grogram gown and a lins' =! 
woolsey petticoat? Is it this you 
want ?>—Poh ! an 25) 


I say the language of the Drama 
must be accommodated to action; 
that the sentiments and imagery it 
involves must not only please but 
agitate; that its cadence, accentua- 
tion, and flow, must be,(respectively,) 
ever-varying, emphatic, and preci 
pitous; that its words must knock” 
at our hearts ; and that its beauties 
must not be evanescent, recherchis, 
insubstantial and semi-perceptible, 
but prominent, bold; ‘striking, and” 
palpable. In a word: poetry is the 
accident, not the essence of atic 
language. And the’ rationale of this — 
is: that Draina, ‘representing life, 
must approach to human converse, ” 
to natural question and answer; for, 
where there is such an extreme de-— 
parture from familiar dialogue, it is” 
no longer a Drama but a poem. Dra- 
matic language is, in fact, a hetéro-— 
geneous mixture of common dialogue 
(a little raised), heroics, and poetry 
pure,—just’ as human conversati ie 
its prototype, is, in a lower degree, ac-— 
cording as the speakers are influenced — 
byequanimity, magnanimity, passion, — 
pathos, &c. The proportion in which © 
these three phraseologies are to be 
compounded in order to form drama-— 
tic language, it is impossible to de-— 
fine theoretically, further than’ by 
the general rule,—that common dia=— 
logue should always appear in the re= 
sult: it would also be useless were it” 
possible ; for to him who has drama- 
tic genius, the mere observation, that 
there is such a proportion to be pre-— 

erved, is sufficient ; to him who has 
it not, all rules are given in vain. ~ 
L tanto} 

Jon Lact 
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SCRIPTURE POETRY.—RUTH. 


TRAITS OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Waar a beautiful Poem, if I may 
so call it, is the Book of Ruth. Here 
is‘one of the few sweet and exqui- 
sitely faithful pictures, left us by the 
Ancients, of that noble tenderness 
which distinguishes the Female cha- 
racter. Ruth is both the pattern 
and the copy of the best of her sex. 
It has often, no doubt, been remark- 
ed as a defect among the Poets of 
Antiquity, that they have so rarely 
exhibited Woman in all the peculiar 
loveliness of her nature. 
brews, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
though Sophocles and a few others 
may afford partial exceptions, seem 
to have regarded the female sex as 
almost below the dignity of poetical 
notice. When they are introduced 
upon the scene, it is almost always 
in masculine characters: they are 
men in women’s apparel. Clytem- 
nestra, Medea, Camilla, Amata, have 
all the roughness of the other sex, 
and but little of the tenderness of 
their own. Or if they are occasion- 
aily drawn with a more delicate pen- 
cil, it is only to exhibit them at the 
Joom, amongst their maids, or en- 
gaged in their household affairs. Not 
to speak of the Deities, who seem to 
participate ail the vices of the Hu- 
man race and none of the virtues, 
Penelope, nay Andromache herself, 
the most amiable female characters 
painted by Homer (who in powers of 
delineation was the Shakspeare of 
that age), are but faint and lifeless 
representations of Woman as she is 
often to be found upon the great 
stage of Nature. The draught of the 
poet was infinitely less poetical than 
the original, for the cold majestic 
housewifely deportment of Andro-~ 
mache towards Hector, even in the 
height of her grief for his departure, 
is such as no matron who tenderly 
loves her husband would assume. 
In this respect the Moderns have not 
only manifested a more delicate taste 
and refined sensibility, but have 
taken a much more philosophical 
view of human nature. The Ancients 
evidently seem to have considered 
women as an inferior species of be- 
ings to men, which is a doctrine as 
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illiberal as it is unphilosophical. The 
sneer couched in the very gender of 
Virgil’s © varium et mutabile semper 
femina” is sufficient to indicate the 
opinion of the earlier ages ; the literal 
translation of this sentence being,— 
Woman is a fickle and changeable 
animal. Indeed they seldom in their 
writings give us any reason to sup= 
pose that they examined the subject 
with due attention; they do not ap= 
pear ever to have justly appreciated 
the peculiar graces of the female mind, 
or the characteristic virtues of the 
female disposition. The Turks are 
said to hold that women have no 
souls, and I cannot but conclude the 
Greeks and the Romans so far bar= 
barians, that they were wholly igno- 
rant of a fact which I am sure needs 
only be asserted to obtain general 
assent,—viz. the higher perfection of 
that quality which we denominate 
soul, in the female breast than in 
ours. Whatever we may arrogate 
in point of Understanding, whatever 
with respect to the grander emotions 
of the soul ;—where the finer disposi- 
tions or feelings (which we denomi- 
nate, par excellence, soul) are con- 
cerned, it must be allowed that the 
sex which is pre-eminent for delicacy 
of outward form, is proportionably 
endued with these nicer refinements 
of the spirit. 

Friendship and Love are two of 
those gentler passions in which soul 
is principally concerned. And the 
story of Ruth appears to confirm an 
old theory of mine, upon the com-° 
parative capacities of the two sexes 
for the entertainment of these kin« 
dred emotions. It has long been a 
favourite opinion with me, that in 
purity of feelings where love is the 
passion, in devotedness of heart, and 
strength of attachment to the object 
preferred, Women are, generally 
speaking, far nobler beings than men. 
Indeed if the reader agrees with me 
in the assertions made above, first 
that women are pre-eminent in soul, 
and secondly that soulis predominant 
in love, he must of necessity also 
agree with me, that women love 
with more truth and intensity than 
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we do; thus far, my theory is im- 
pregnable. But besides the intensity 
of the feeling, I think its purity in 
the female breast is for the most 
part confirmed by observation. In 
her loves, Woman is seldom more 
than an ardent friend; in his, Man 
is never less than a lover. The last 
and best quality engaged in this pas- 
sion,—Constancy, is, however, that 
in which I think the nobleness of 
the female heart chiefly remarkable. 
There is a spirit of peculiar devoted- 
ness to the object of her love, in the 
breast of a woman, a certain forti- 
tude of affection, which no changes 
or chances of life can discourage, 
which increases with adversity, and 
which unkindness itself cannot sub- 
due: Woman’s love, like an April 
flower, seems to bloom most sweetly 
in tears. To her, love is a second 
nature, the business of her life, the 
motive of her actions, the theme of 
her waking thoughts, the shadow 
which her fancy pursues even in 
slumber ; it is the innate principle of 
her constitution it is born with her, 
it grows with her heart-strings, and 
she rarely parts with it but with her 
life. Constancy is then, in her, al- 
most an unavoidable virtue, for her 
happiness consists in loving and be- 
ing loved, which latter constancy 
best ensures. By the very delicacy 
of her constitution she is bound to 
home, she is essentially domestic ; 
her temperament therefore must be 
one which. can be satisfied with same- 
ness, else there would be no fitness 
between the being and its circum- 
stances; in other words, she is of 
a constant, faithful disposition. Of 
course I shal] be understood as speak- 
ing generally; there are many in- 
constant women. Nay, perhaps, 
where love is not immediately con- 
cerned, the same exquisite sensibi- 
lity to every thing charming will in- 
duce fickleness: new pleasurable ob- 
jects will excite new feelings. 

It is from this devotedness of spirit, 
that I conclude, in opposition to com- 
mon opinion, that Women are more 
capable of mutual Friendship than 
men. ‘The domestic nature of the 
circumstances in which they are 
placed, whereby their little weak- 
nesses are perpetually brought into 
collision, sufficiently accounts for the 
infrequency or impermanency of their 
friendship amongst themselves,—if 
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such allegation be true, which I am 
by no means inclined to admit. Com- 
paring them with ourselves in this 
particular, I dare say were Female 
Biography as copious and historical 
as ours, for every Pylades and Ores- 
tes, it would be easy to quote a 
Naomi and Ruth. 

The story or poem, as given in 
the Sacred Writings, is an historical 
testimony in favour of the above con- 
clusion. As well, therefore, to illus- 
trate my position, as to make a few 
cursory observations on the beauties 
of Scripture Poetry, I beg leave to 

rehearse a few pasar of the Book 
of Ruth. 


And Naomi said unto her two daughters- 
in-law, Go, return each to her mother’s 
house: the Lord deal kindly with you, as 
ye have dealt with the dead and with me. ~ 

The Lord grant that ye may find rest 
each of you in the house of her husband. 
Then she kissed them, and» ae ‘lift ol 
their voice, and wept. 


I must interrupt the course of the 
narrative here, to remark upon the 
exquisite beauty of the common 
scriptural phrase, “ they lift up their 
voice, and wept.” It is not only a 
very bold, but a critically just meta- 
phor ; and. also expresses most aptly 
that kind of action which, generally 
accompanies loud weeping, where 
the bosom expands upwards and the 
head is involuntarily raised or thrown 
back, to give strength and freedom 
to the voice. The expression “ to 
raise the voice” is much feebler, and 
whatever metaphor might once have 
been in it, is now dimen. by 
reason of its triteness. ; 


And they said unto her, Surely we will 
return with thee unto thy people. ~~ 

And Naomi said, ‘urn again, my 
daughters ; why will you go with me? Are 
there yet any more sons in my womb, that 
they may be your husbands ?...... 

-And they lift up: their voice, and. wept 
again: and *Oxpah kissed her mother-in- 
law ; but Ruth clave unto her. 

And she said, Behold thy sister-in-law 
is gone back unto her people, and unto her 
gods : return thou after thy sister-in-law. 

And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following ee: 
for whither thou goest, T will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will’ lodge; 
people shall’ be my people, and Jn oa 
my God: 

-Where thou diest will I die. and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, 
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and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me. ‘ 

When she saw that she was steadfastly 
minded to go with her, then she left speak- 
ing unto her. 


-How beautiful, how affecting is 
this story! and how simply, yet po- 
etically told. The chasteness and 
concision of the mamner is peculiarly 
admirable. There is nothing like 
false ornament or ambitious decora- 
tion in the language ; allis naturally 
and expressively related. What a 
pleasing image of amiability and ten- 
derness does the second verse pre- 
sent; the matron blessing her two 
daughters, embracing them, and 
their returning no answer, but weep- 
ing. The loneliness, the resignation 
of the widowed childless Naomi, is 
also beautifully painted in the first. 
I would moreover especially point 
out to the notice of the reader, the 
mode in which Orpah’s departure is 
made known. The sacred poet says, 
she “ kissed her mother-in-law ;” 
but he does not add, as a less skilful 
writer would have done,—and went 
her way. He leaves that to be im- 
plied by the remainder of the sen- 
tence. This brief way of narrating 
by implication, is very difficult of 
attainment, being apt to degene- 
raté into obscurity. And for this 
best quality of narration,—concise 

rspicuity, the Scriptures, it must 

e acknowledged, are remarkable. 
‘Phere is no laborious preparation for 
a coming incident, no minute detail 
of worthless circumstantials; the 
writer directly, yet not abruptly, in- 
troduces the next subject at once. 
Ossian likewise excels in this parti- 
cular. But the verses quoted above 
are algo as poetical in their measure, 
as in the imagery they contain. There 
is a sweet melancholy cadence runs all 
through them, which is uncommonly 
delightful to the ear. It is particu- 
larly remarkable in the first verse, 
and in Ruth’s answer to Naomi. In- 
deed, whether we consider the music 
of the periods, or the strength and 
pathos of thé sentiments, I do not 


think it possible to point out in any’ 


book whatsoever, sacred or profane, 
a more truly poetical passage than 
this answer of Ruth. What an elo- 
uence breathes through it, how 
orcible are the expressions, and how 
impassioned the manner. That spirit 
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of devotion and determinedness of 
constancy, which I noted as a cha- 
racteristic of the female disposition, 
is here most strikingly displayed. 
Ruth persists to the verge of obsti- 
nacy in accompanying her mother- 
in-law, and will not be persuaded 
even by the person she loves so 
ardently. The expression “ Ruth 
clave unto her,” denotes this amiable 
persistence very happily. 

In the several accouuts which his< 
torians have given us of Friendship 
between man and man, we see much 
nobleness of mind, much firmness 
of purpose displayed. Pylades and 
Orestes, Damon and Pythias, are 
splendid examples of honour, mag= 
nanimity, courage, and fidelity. But, 
yet, if we curiously examine these 
stories, we shall find that the pecu- 
liar devotedness of spirit which I am 
inclined to attribute to the female 
sex, is never dwelt upon by the his- 
torian, never brought out into the 
foreground, never particularly insist- 
ed on as the sole ruling motive of 
action. There is always some other 
inducement, some selfish principle 
leading one or other of the parties to 
the commission of the said act of 
friendship, some motive of action 
beside the apparent one. Thus we 
are told in the story of Theseus and 
Pirithotis, that one of these heroes 
accompanied his friend to hell (by 
which some difficult adventure was 
figured). Here is fidelity to be sure, 
but this wasclearly not the only motive. 
The principle of honour was another 
incitement, and quite distinct from 
love or friendship. The glory of the 
action was a third. It is to the 
Book of Ruth we must turn, if we 
look for an historical example of pure 
and disinterested friendship. The 
fidelity of Ruth was built upon the 
single motive, love; there was here 
no debt of honour to be paid, no 
fame or glory to be won. She fol- 
lowed Naomi from the sole and simple 
impulse of genérous affection. And 
how beautifully this is set forth by 
the sacred poet, it is needless to ob~ 
serve. 

And Naomi had a kinsman of her hus- 
band’s, a, mighty man of wealth, of the 
family of Elimelech, and his name was 
Boaz. 

And Ruth the Moabitess said unto 
Naomi, Let me now go into the field, and 
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glean ears of corn after him, in whose 
sight I shall find grace. And she said 
unto her, Go, my daughter. 


Here is another remarkable in- 
stance of that direct and simple bre- 
vity which renders the style of these 
writings so animated; “ And she 
said unto her, Go, my daughter.” 

Ruth goes into the field to glean 
after the reapers, and there it was 
“her hap to light on a part of the 
field belonging unto Boaz.” Boaz 
inquires of his servant, ‘ What 
damsel is this?’ and learning her 
story, addresses her: 


Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest 
thou not, my daughter? Go not to glean 
in another field, neither go from hence, 
but abide here fast by my maidens. 

Let thine eyes be on the field that they 
do reap, and go thou after them > Have I 
not charged the young men, that they shall 
not touch thee? And when thou art 
athirst, go unto the vessels and drink of 
that which the young men haye drawn. 

Then she fell on her face, and bowed 
herself unto the ground, and said unto 
him, Why have I found grace in thine 
eyes, that thou shouldest take knowledge 
of me, seeing 1 am a stranger ? 

And Boaz answered, and said unto her, 
It hath fully been shown to me, all thou 
hast done unto thy mother-in-law, since 
the death of thine husband: and how thou 
hast left thy father and thy mother, and 
the land of thy nativity, and art come 
unto a people which thou knewest not 
heretofore. 


What an excellent moral lesson is 
here conveyed ; Ruth’s virtuous fide- 
lity to Naomi is rewarded by the 
protection of Boaz. Indeed the 
whole story is a striking exemplifi- 
cation of retributive justice; Ruthis 
preferred not only to be the wife of 
‘a mighty man of wealth,” but to 
be the ancestress in a direct line of 
the Messiah, for her goodness of 
heart and innate amiability of dis- 
position, as displayed in her conduct 
towards Naomi. But let the his- 
torian speak : 


And when she was risen up to glean, 
Boaz commanded his young men, saying, 
Let her glean even among the sheaves, and 
Teproach her not. 

And let fall also some of the handfuls on 
purpose for her, and leave them that she 
may glean them, and rebuke her not. 


There is a kind of rude delicacy in 
this proceeding of Boaz, which per- 
haps would be but ill exchanged for 
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the more refined gallantry of modern 
times. His attentions towards Ruth 
are quite in the spirit of simplicity 
which prevailed in those unpolished 
ages, yet Raleigh himself could not 
have more adroitly contrived to fur= 
nish the Beautiful Gleaner with an 
abundant gathering. rebedt 
Ruth then returns with her glean- 
ings to Naomi, who upon hearing of 
the favour she had obtained in the 
sight of Boaz, advises her to solicit 
his protection according to the cer 
monial of the Jews. ot 
- Ruth accordingly performs this ce= 
remonial, and, as the reader is doubt- 
less. aware, is finally married to Boaz: 


So Boaz took Ruth, and she became his 
wife... .and she bare a son. iat 
’ And the women said unto Naomi, Bless- 
ed be the Lord which hath not left thee 
this day without a kinsman, that his name 
may be famous in Israel. +, ae 
And he shall be unto thee a restorer of 
thy life, and a nourisher of thine old age: 
for thy daughter-in-law which loveth thee, 
which is better to thee than seven sons, hath 
borne him. 
And Naomi took the child, and laid it 
in her bosom, and became nurse unto it. 


With this beautiful image of the 
grateful widow with her daughter's 
child in her bosom, the sacred author 
concludes his interesting, his pathetic, 
his incomparable story. 

Reverting to my theory concern 
ing Friendship, it may be asked, Is 
not Orpah’s departure as unfavoura= 
ble to your opinion, as Ruth’s per- 
manence is the contrary? _No: no 
more than the comparative weakness 
of Cesar’s boatman, is an argument 
against the courage of our sex, be- 
cause he was not as brave as Cesar 
himself. A much more plausible 
objection would be, that although 
friendships amongst women are, from 
their spirit of constancy, more per- 
manent when made, yet that there is 
no natural tendency in that sex to~ 
wards mutual friendship. This may 
be very true, and when I see it 

roved I shall believe it. ‘Po say, 
Eovraiels that Woman's love for the 
other sex interferes with her love for 
her own, goes but a very little way 
in advancing this proof,—for is not 
Man in an exactly similar predica- 
ment? Wearetold: Men, after mar- 
riage, frequently preserve their friend- 
ships as close as before; women ge- 
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nerally, after the same ceremony, sa- 
crifice theirs. Granting the fact, what 
does it prove? That women are 
more inconstant than men? Certainly 
not: but that their domestic duties 
prevent them cultivating friendship 
as sedulously as before, and that this 
noble feeling declines, and perhaps 
gradually dies, as all feelings will, 
which are thus cut off from exercise. 
Those also who assert that women 
have not greatness of mind to enter- 
tain friendship, would do well to re- 
collect that they have softness and 
amiability of disposition, which is 
much better. Besides, I have Shaks- 
peare on my side, whose 

name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 


We can not, surely, forget Helena’s 
address to Hermia, when Oberon had 
thrown his enchantments around 
them. 


Ts all the counsel that we two have shared, 

‘The sisters’ vows, the hours that we haye 
Spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us—O, is all now forgot ? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood in- 
nocence ?— 

We Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one 
flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one 
cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one 


; ey, 
As if Git hands, our sides, voices, and 
minds, 

Had been incorporate. 
ther, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted; 
But yet an union in partition, 
‘Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Here is Shakspeare, who seems to 
have made for himself a window in 
every human» breast, here is the 
Grand Inquisitor who penetrates 
with an intuition almost supernatural 
the mysteries of this “ little world 
of man,” here is the infallible inter- 
preter of Nature, Shakspeare himself, 
delineating a picture of friendship the 
most perfect ; and who compose the 
group on the foreground? Women! 
Now I put it to the candour of the 


So we grew toge- 
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reader, would Shakspeare have drawn 
such a vivid picture of female friend- 
ship, unless the propriety of it had 
been suggested to him by his pre- 
vious observation of human nature ? 
Why did he never think of depicting 
two soys in such an attitude ? 
Anticon is another instance of 
female devotedness. In defiance of 
the king’s edict, she piously in- 
ters the body of her brother Poly- 
nices, and according to the penalty 
denounced, is buried alive! More- 
over, Evecrra sacrifices her own 
mother to avenge her father’s death ; 
and it is especially worthy of notice, 
that her brother Orestes, who had 
the same reason to perform this 
revolting deed of justice, is quite a 
secondary personage in the tragedy, 
he is little more than a passive in- 
strument in the hands of Electra. So 
that in both these cases, whether 
considered as matters of history or 
poetical fiction, fidelity of spirit is 
assigned to the female sex, as a cha- 
racteristic attribute distinguishing 
them above men. I do not however 
adduce either deed as a proof of 
woman’s constancy of afféction; they 
were rather acts of heathen piety. 
Much less are the Antigone and 
Electra of Sophocles to be looked 
upon as favourable pictures of the 
sex in general, nor as exonerating 
the poets of antiquity from the impu- 
tation of apathy with respect to the 
peculiar beauty of the female cha~ 
racter. They are both, especially 
the latter, marked by a spirit of 
fierceness, + which is by no means 
amiable. Antigone in the C&dipus 
Coloneus (which affords another ine 
stance of devotedness,in the same per- 
son, )is a farmore faithful copy of wo- 
man in the best array of her virtues. 
But where shall we find the tenderness, 
the delicacy of soul, the fineness of 
sensibility, and all the mild excel 
lencies of the female character, pour= 
trayed with such exquisite truth and 
feeling, as in our own Juliet, Desde- 
mona, Ophelia, Cordelia, Imogen, 
Hermione, and Miranda? Ruru is 
alone worthy to join such a band of 
sister Perfections. D. 


* The description of the Princes inthe Tower is not in point. They were brothers 


and mere children. 


+ ‘They forcibly illustrate the Poet’s own doctrine: xiv yu mglv ds *Apns. 
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LORD ROLAND CHEYNE. ~ oes 
Last of my race, on battle-plain Rha > , 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Turis is a strange age :—men have 
called my true and accurate narra- 
tives wild imaginings—and charac- 
ters as real, and circumstances as 
sure, as the noonday sun, have been 
treated as unnatural and visionary 
inventions. From the imputation of 
being a creator of idle fictions I am 
anxious to free myself. I love not 
the greeting, though it be scriptural, 
of ** Behold! that dreamer cometh.” 
Fiction, I would urge, is often less 
romantic than truth; and events are 
almost daily occurring, equal to, and 
surpassing the creations of the hap- 
piest or the wildest fancy. To ob- 
tain credence from the unbelieving 
or the doubting is, I am afraid, be- 
yond my power; and when J honest- 
ly assure them that for the truth of 
the following story testimony may 
be had on oath, 1 hardly expect to 
be believed. Men now have faith in 
nothing, and women are hard of be- 
lief—the world is far too wise—in- 
vention: has run its.race, and fancy has 
flown its flight—our learning has left 
us nothing to know, and our curiosity 
nothing to discover. There is now 
no undiscovered land which the fancy 
of man can cover with precious 
stones, and the credulity of mankind 
can believe in—there is a map for 
every shore, and a chart for every 
sea—and. poets can sing no more of 
islands ofthe blessed. Over the lands 
of the earth the genius of every coun- 
try has spread forth its wings; and 
its voice has been heard: in all domi- 
nions, and kindreds, and tongues. 
All that can be said is said, and all 
that can be sung is sung. The ori- 
ginal harvest of the earth is reaped ; 
and the gleanings—here an ear, and 
there an ear—are left for the sons of 
little men. I am a plain man, and 
not fortunate in figurative speech ; 
so let me drop this metaphorical 
and ambitious style, and content my- 
self with telling, in homely words, a 
homely tale. Let it be my practice, 
as it is my wish, to walk behind 
truth, rather than run before her. 

On the 14th day of last July, and 
far in the afternoon, I found myself 
in the little beautiful village of 


Chartswold. It was not the time of 
a fair, nor yet was it a holiday—no 
battle had been won, nor prince been 
born, on this humble and plebeian 
morning ; yet I found all the people 
in motion, and parading up and down 
the long narrow central street, with 
ribbons flowing from their hats, flags 
flying above their heads, and with 
shout and song and all manner of 
music and mirth. Every alehouse 
was full—every window was crowded 
with women—every door-threshold 
filled with aged men—boys had 
climbed up to the house-tops and 
into the trees—all those who stood, 
stood on tiptoe, and those who walked 
went with eager looks; while at 
every rush of the multitude hasty 
and eager inquiries, “ Is he coming ?. 
Is he coming?” flew from mouth to 
mouth. I stood, and looked towards 
the south end of the village—for 
from the south something strange or 
important seemed expected; in that 
direction all eyes were turned ; and 
when the sound of a coming carriage 
was heard, the moving mass of peo- 
le stood still ; each individual raised 
imself above his walking height; 
and there arose a general murmur 0 
anxiety and expectation. What all 
this might mean I had yet to learn; 
and those who know the wrapt-up 
and incommunicative spirit of a mul- 
titude need not be told that this I 
was long in learning. A look of com- 
passion, or a loud Jaugh at my igno- 
rance, or an exclamation of “ Goles 
and goggers ! where were you born, 
master?” admonished me to restrain 
my curiosity, and let the secret of the 
multitude be revealed of its own ac 
cord. 7 
There are certain signs and tokens 
by which mysterious events are cha- 
racterized—the days of mirth and 
good fellowship, which distinguish 
the people of England, have a stamp 
and mark of theirown. An election 
carousal has no resemblance to a 
church feast—it matters not if you 
read fust—and though there is but 
one way of imbibing wine, and one 
way of eating venison, and one way 
of laughing, still a man curious in 
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the matter of feasting and revelry 
can easily judge between the profane 
merriment of laymen and the hal- 
lowed mirth of divines. ‘This, then, 
I concluded, was no saint’s day ; for 
the devout dead have seldom left 
aught to excite the joy of the living ; 
neither could it be the anniversary of 
the birth of one of our ancient wor- 


thies: those who shed most glory on 


Old England had little of world’s 
wealth to leave; and a man’s me- 
mory soon ceases here, unless it be 
amnually steeped in ale and wine, 
and revived with the smoke of roast- 
ed oxen. Sir Guy of Warwick was 
the most fortunate of all our heroes— 
his exploits on Ludgate-hill are for- 


‘gotten ; but the slaughter of the dun 


cow has hallowed his name among an 
eating and a drinking people. The 
dead have had their day—so let 
them go; it is for the living alone 
that the fatted calf is slain and the 
ale-flagons and wine-cups are set a- 
flowing, and that mirth and music 
come to our firesides. 

Whether the cause of all this stir 
and merriment came from the dead 
or the living, many a merry fellow in 
Old Chartswold neither ‘ kenned 
nor cared.” Some were already be- 
yond the power of thought, and more 
were fast hastening—ale, and joy, 
and release from labour and from 
care, had combined to confuse clear 
thought, and render men’s steps un- 
steady. In the middle of the village, 
where a stone cross once rose, I saw 
a riotous crowd of both sexes gather- 
ed round several hogsheads of ale; 
the heads of the vessels were staved 
in; while innumerable cups and 
dishes, of all shapes and metals, were 
dipped into the foaming beverage— 
a hundred heads were held up at 
once—a hundred cups were emptied 
at a breath; while others, weary of 
this dilatory mode of enjoyment, 
fairly stooped their heads into it ; 
and the cry of “ Foul, foul!” and 
«Pitch it into them, Jack!” re- 
sounded on every side. In the mid- 
dle of all this tumult and outcry I 
saw an old man, who had been con- 
fined to his cabin for months, come 
tottering to his door—the shout, and 
the revelry, and the clattering of the 
ale-flagons, had put life and mettle 
into him—he uttered a cough and a 
hilloah, and made his way into the 
erowd. As sure as the church!” 
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exclaimed a rustic, who held a foam- 
ing can of ale in his hand, with which 
he was in the very act of moistening 
his lips ;— As sure as tlie church, 
here comes old Gaffer Gurton—the 
ale has done more for him than all 
the drugs of the dispensary. Come 
along, old ninety-three—this is better 
for thee than Lady Lamentable’s 
shin-bone soup— better than Saint 
William’s long grace and lean diet. 
Hold up thy mouth, man; and I will 
pe the gallant ale into thee—thy 

and shakes too much to be trusted 
with the tankard.” The old man’s 
face gleamed with joy; he held up 
his head; and his charitable friend 
poured out, with a steady and unre-~ 
luctant hand, the best of Barclay’s 
fermentation. “ The saints be with 
thee, Gaff Gurton,” said the rustic, 
marvelling to see the liquor vanish 
so rapidly ; “ I give thee joy o’ thy 
swallow—thou hast never a tooth to 
stop it; it’s just like pouring ale 
down an empty shirt-sleeve.” And he 
shook the foam out of the bottom of 
the flagon, and hastened to replenish 
it for his own use. 

Nor was it in the middle of the 
street that the good ale had alone 
done its good office. One man lean- 
ed against a tree, and staggered 
round it and round it, vowing that 
Barclay and Perkins were princes, 
and their ale nectar. Another beat 
on the church-door with an empty 
quart-pot, mistaking it for the door 
of the alehouse; and at every knock 
he shouted out, “ A pot of old Bar- 
clay, ho! What! Dan Fosset, you're 
as fast asleep as mother Church.” 
Another had made his way to the 
door of a burial vault, and there 
lisping, and nearly blind with liquor, 
he stood balancing himself, and hold- 
ing out his hand as if he wished to 
speak. He probably thought him- 
self in a tap-room—but the dead 
would profit as much as the living 
by his singular and disjointed speech: 
«Gentlemen,” said he, “ I have but 
one word to say—but that one word 
is the best of all words: Reform— 
reform—reform. Ye are silent—ye 
answer not—still I say, Reform. Re- 
form will turn our rags into silks and 
our copper into gold, and our sour 
ale into sweet wine. Reform will 
make two sabbaths in the week, and. 
half holidays of all the Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Huzza, Gentlemen, three 
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times three for reform. Hang ye 
for dumb dogs! Rise up, and 
huzza; or lie still and rot.” And 
striking against the door with hoth 
hands, it suddenly flew open; and 
our alehouse orator descended, head 
foremost, among his silent audience. 
I know not that any one thought it 
worth while to carry him out. 

An old man at the extremity of the 
village sat at his door, leaning oyer a 
staff, and looking with a grave yet 
a pleasant face on the crowd as it 
moyed and rolled to and fro. A 
tankard of ale stood by his side ; his 
hat lay beside it; and his remainin 
hairs, very white and long, sal 
on his shoulders. I never saw a look 
so perfectly patriarchal. I went 
near, and inquired the meaning of all 
the mirth and carousal. ‘ Meaning, 
master!” said this Chartswold wor- 
thy, “ why it means that old days 
are coming back again. Plague rot 
*em that they came not sooner, that 
I might have had a view on ’em— 
that’s what it means, master.” “Is 
any one dead,” I said, “ or any 
one born, or any one married, that 
you make all this din and stir?” 
«© Me make din and stir, master!” 
answered he; “ Devil burn the stir 
can I make with these old rascally 
limbs o’ mine—here must I sit like a 
milestone, for every one to look at 
that passes by. D’ye think, if m 
dirty old legs would have carrie 
me, that I would have sat here as 
dry as a lime-kiln, answering ques- 
tions like my grannam’s catechism P 
May I be chopt up into Bologna 
sausages first. What's the use of 
a merry day now to old Jacob Roul- 
son?” “ But, Jacob, my friend,” 
T said, “ since you cannot go after 
mirth, mirth shall come after you; 
and as I wish to ask a question or 
two, what say you to a tankard of 
strong ale, or a cup of good brandy ?” 
«Oh! both, both, master,” cried 
Jacob; ‘ blessings on ye! both, 
both; half a pint of brandy to a pint 
of ale makes the noblest drink for 
either old or young. Questions? 
IT will answer ye questions as though 
ye were abishop.” The drink came, 
and the old man mixed it with huge 
satisfaction. ‘ Ah! glorious! bet- 
ter brandy never crossed the herring- 
brook. Ah! delightful! richer ale 
was never enticed from barley—the 
breath of life might be made of such 
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stuff; so here’s to the donor, quothold 
Jacob Roulson.” And a deep and a 
zealous pull the ald mantook.  —_— 
« But, Jacob, my friend,” said I, 
you have yet to tell me the cause of all 
this marching and mirth: these rib- 
bons flymg, and. flags displasedae 
suppose mean something—and these 
hogsheads of ale, which I saw a 
thousand cups and flagons emptym, 
must have been given by som: } 
“¢ Ye say right, master,” said he; 
“for hogsheads of ale grow not out 
of the pavement, and roast beef 
springs not from boulder-stones. If 
the doors of Cheyne-hall are opened 
by the hand of fullness and joy, they 
have been long enough closed by the 
hand of sadness and sorrow. So 
here’s to the hand that opens them, 
master, May it have a fair lady's 
hand with a gold ring to squeeze soon 
for this. And may the churlish hand 
that closes them ever grip the handle 
of an empty cup, and the hand of a 
faithless love—and. that’s the worst 
wish of Jacob Roulson. Sohere’s to 
thee again, master. Blessings on the 
heart of all who'haye questions to 
ask, say I ; for this be precious good 
stuff!” and his action justified his 
opinion. of the liquor he had com- 
pounded —he drained the tankard one 
“<T am a stranges here,” I said; 
«‘and though I haye heard of Lord 
Cheyne, I know not why his hall has 
been closed, nor know I why it is to 
be opened.” “ A short question 
wants a long answer,’ said Jacob. 
«¢ Confound all questions, say I. Eat, 
drink, and. be merry, says King Solo- 
mon, or some one as wise: and speak 
sparingly when the roast smokes, and 
the ale flagon goes round, says old 
Jacob Roulson. If old Lord Cheyne 
has a hand of iron, young Lord 
Cheyne has a fist of gold. And isn’t 
that true, Cis Shortbread, my dear?” 
said he to a very handsome young 
woman, with bare head and neck, 
who presented him with some cakes 
to his ale, “My blessings on thy 
sweet face—thou must give me a 
kiss, as thy grandame has done afore 
thee, wench.” She stooped her head 
with a blush, and submitted to a 
couple of clamorous, if not rapturous 
smacks. Jacob threw his hat into 
the air, and his staff after it, shouting 
out “A dance! adance!” Fiddlers, 
and a multitude of merry spirits, 
flocked to the place. “ Hurrah, for 
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young Lord Cheyne!” cried the old 


-man, endeavouring to imitate the 


agility of more youthful spirits ; 


_*here’s old seventy-seven come to 


shake his leg at thy return. Girls, 
hhaye a care of your hearts.” And 
the clapping of hands, the smacking 
a the din of many merry 
deet, resounded far and wide. 
_ To extract any farther information 
from old Jacob was hopeless now— 
nay, I was even compelled to jom in 
the dance, and salute three wrinkled 
old dames, and a rosy young lass, to 


‘show that I had no ill-will to Charts- 


wold. J extricated myself from the 
multitude as quickly as I could, and 
strayed out to the extremity of the 
village. A far different scene pre- 


sented itself. Opposite the door of 


an ale-house, which was filled— 
room, and tap-room, and kitchen— 
with strong-ale commentators, stood 
a large stone curiously ornamented 
with figures of saints and angels, 
and exhibiting on each corner a devil 
laying on a bagpipe. It had former- 
y belonged to Chartswold-abbey, 
and now served the purpose of a 
Jeaping-on-stone to heavy or intoxi- 
cated riders ; and I am not sure that 
I should consider it as something 
like a return to its original purpose 
that at present it supported the per- 
son of a travelling preacher—one of 
those self-elected divines who wan- 
der about, preaching up the coming 
of the millennium, and a community 
of goods to the wicked towns of Eng- 
Jand. ‘he preacher stood with his 
face turned to the alehouse, a Bible 
in one hand, and aslip of paper in 
the other, whereon was written the 
leading points of his invective ; and 
he protested, in a clear and audible 
yoice, against the vanities of this 
world—the joys and pleasures of 
life—against dancing, and drinking, 
and dicing. He had taken for his 
text the parable of the prodigal son 
—he arrayed him like a modern Jord 
—and surrounded him with pandars 
and parasites, sharpers and opera~- 
girls; and Jed him through the Va- 
nity Fair of France — through the 
mass houses and nunneries of Spain— 
and through the palaces and hoyels 
of dancing, and singing, and slavish 
Italy. Having accomplished him 
with all the spare virtues and unap- 

ropriated graces of those countries, 
he spread his sail, and landed him in 
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his native land. ** And now,” said 
he, “ behold the prodigal cometh to 
open his paternal gates, and cast 
wide his doors; and all the sons and 
daughters of men go forth to wel- 
come him with dancing, and with 
joy, and with flowing cups. Far 
better that they welcomed him with 
fasting and humiliation—with dust 
on their garments, and with deep 
sighs and sore sorrowings. I hear a 
profane outcry—I feel the smell of 
the fatted kine, and [I see the floods 
of intoxicating liquor. Shout your 
shouts—let the smoke of the feast 
ascend—and let the liquor of sin and 
oblivion flow. Even now ye listen 
for the sound of Lord Cheyne’s cha~ 
riot-wheels: but Jong shall ye listen, 
and long shall ye look, before ye see 
his feasting lights shining in his 
chamber-windows. An ancient curse 
clings to his name ; and his genera- 
tion is limited, and the sons and 
daughters of his house are numbered. 
Shut your doors and weep, ye mai- 
dens of England ; for your lover will 
no more return; the sound of his 
dancings shall cease, his hearth shall 
be cold for ever; the towers where 
his fathers dwelt shall fall to dust, 
and none shall raise them ; his ban- 


ner shall go forth no more, and his 
name shall perish among the peo- 
le.” 


Thus far had he proceeded with 
untired speed; and I had eagerly 
listened, catching here and there a 
word and an allusion which threw 
some light on the present mirth of 
Chartswold, when the loud voice of 
a peasant at my side compelled me 
to attend to him. With an empty 
quart-pot in his hand, and a reeling 
frame, he balanced himself with some 
difficulty, hearkening to the wander- 
ing enthusiast—he flourished the 
drinking vessel round his head, and 
exclaimed, “TI say, Bill, this here 
parson’s preaching down strong ale 
and roast beef, and mirth and good 
fellowship—he deserves a ducking— 
and by Jupiter he shall catch it.” 
“ Right, Jack,’ exclaimed Bill, 
«down with all parsons, says I. ‘They 
wish to turn ale-houses into cha- 
pels, and merry songs into psalms. 
Shall I stand here, and hear drouth 
and diversion preached or prayed 
down—may I be chopt into road rub- 
bish first, and have the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s carriage driven over 
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me at the rate of ten miles to the 
hour.” Come here, Bell, my boun- 
cer,” said his companion to a ripe 
girl with sunny hair, and merry eyes, 
and a kirtle wondrous scant in lon- 
gitude; “Come here, and hearken 
to this man preaching against soft 
couches and rosy cheeks—does he 
think that blue eyes will no more 
shine, or ruddy cheeks glow, in old 
England ?” 

Bell came, and stood beside him, 
and leaning one hand on his shoulder, 
said, “ Why this is the Flying Par- 
son, Jack, who preached against silks 
in Spitalfields, and the folly of straw 
hats at Dunstable. What! must men 
be born with blood as cold as Chertsey 
ditches, and as icy as the blood of a 
Thames salmon! Must a light foot, 
and a white hand, and a squeeze in the 
dark, be no more current among us! 
Must flowered petticoats and open- 
stitched bodice be the fashion no 
longer, and kid slippers be cried down 
in the land! When he can preach 
down weeds from growing, and the 
canker from coming among corn, then 
let him hope to preach mirth and 
gladness out of the country.” “ Bra- 
vo, Bell, my wench,” said her com- 
panion ; “ why you can preach down 
a parson yourself—confound me if 
1 don’t buy thee the best gown 
in London, and redeem thy sky- 
blue mantle from little Wright the 
pawnbroker, free of all expense. 
Come, my merry wench, let us 
dance—let us crack our thumbs, and 
shake our legs, under the parson’s 
nose. Let him help his congrega-~ 
tion to slumber on Sunday as if he 
were a dean, and not come here to 
cheat poor folks out of an hour of 
honest mirth!” In a moment, shout 
and laughter, and huge uproar, 
ascended in one din far above the 
mild voice of the preacher, and a 
crowd of men and women danced 
with discordant glee round him and 
round him. Musicians came—the 
mob moved thicker and faster, and 
the wondering admonisher of evil 
doers was fain to compound for his 
escape by dancing a reel, and swal- 
lowing a bumper of brandy to the 
health of old Goody Church. 

While all this passed, the twilight 
came, and then the evening ; every 
window was filled with candles, and 
men with torches paraded the streets ; 
fresh hogsheads of ale were broached, 
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the crowd augmented, and the up- 
roar ih 79 I a for some time 
observed a few of the more grave 
and staid people straying out towards” 
a very, magnificent house which was 
almost buried in a wilderness of trees - 
in the immediate vicinity of the yil- 
lage. I followed, and came to an 
iron gate which seemed not to have’ 
been opened for many years; an im- 
mense torch blazed upon each of the 
pillars to which it was fastened, and 
threw a long stream of light down 
a broad and bewildered avenue, on 
which no human footstep seemed to 
have been impressed within the me- 
mory of man. An attempt had in- 
deed been made to open the gates ; 
but they had resisted the stren 
that was applied to them—a slender 
footmark on the soft ground told that 
a woman had wished to open the pa- 
ternal gates of his mansion to the re- 
turning heir. 

It was indeed a woman who had 
made the attempt, and there she sat 
within the gate upon a chair of stone 
where the porters sat in former days. 
She was yet young—and yet beauti- 
ful—her locks were dishevelled, and 
her dress disordered, and she sat 
pressing her forehead with her hand. 
She appeared not to notice the lights 
which streamed down upon her, nor 
the strangers, who marvelled what 
her errand might be there :—none 
present seemed to know her; and 
could her father have risen from the 
grave, into which sorrow for her 
misfortunes had brought him, he 
would hardly have knowm his child. . 
When the sound of coming wheels. 
was heard, and the mistaken shouts» 
of the intoxicated mob arosé, she 
lifted her brow from her hand, threw — 
back her tresses, and listened—yet 
she never once looked to the gate— 
but the throbbing of her bosom told 
how deeply she felt interested in the 
coming of the new heir. As she 
moved her hand from her face, one 
old man looked to another, and whis- 
pered something in his ear, and then 
stood a little apart and shook his 
head, and said, “ Ah! poor unhappy 
lady ! little didI think, when I 
saw thee shining in jewels, and 
glowing in youth and beauty, that I 
was so soon to see thee in sorrow 
and in wretchedness. Often have I 
seen thee laughing among these 
groves, and often have I seen thee 
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rolling in thy chariot through that de- 
solate gate where thou now sit’st like 
an outcast and abeggar. My curse be 
upon the cause of thy downcome.” 
And he turned away, and walked out 
of sight. 

From listening to the old men’s 
discourse, I now turned to look upon 
the lady, with an increase of curio- 
sity not unmixed with sorrow. She 
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heeded no one; but in a low and 
almost inaudible tone sang, from 
time to time, snatches of old songs 
concerning the ancient glory of her 
lover’s house ; and the following ver- 
ses, if they did not relate to her own 
story, certainly alluded to the young 
Lord Cheyne, whose return from 
abroad was expected that evening. 


MY GALLANT ROLAND CHEYNE. 


The sun upon a summer morn, 
The dark cloud when it snows, 
The woods all in their fragrant Jeaves, 
The green grass as it grows, 
Are fair to see—yet fairer far 
Seems ocean’s simmering brine, 
Through which comes sailing thy good ship, 
My gallant Roland Cheyne. 


T saw the gloomy ocean laugh, 
As suns laugh in April ; 

I saw thy canvas catch the breeze 
With more of sigh than smile. 

And, Oh! my heart leap’d like to burst 
My silken laces nine, 

As I lost sight of thy good ship, 
My gallant Roland Cheyne. 


All by the salt sea-wave I sat— 
And as its snowy foam 

Sang at my foot, I sigh’d, and said, 
O when wilt thou come home ? 

Brown are the giddy dames of France ; 
And swarthy those of Spain ; 

Old England’s maids are lily white— 
Return, my Roland Cheyne. 


As the lady concluded her song, 
the village mob, preceded by music, 
or rather by the discordant din of 
many ill-tuned instruments, ap- 
proached the gate; and their rage 
at finding it shut in the hour of fes- 
tivity was expressed in the gross and 
graphic language of vulgar indigna-~ 
tion. I have no hope of translating 
their exclamations into the language 
of decency or decorum, and IJ shall 
prefer copying the words of the more 
moderate. “Ah!” said one, “ the 
miserly old lord has been here—he 
loves us all as the devil loves chris- 
tening water—I wish he would take 
advantage of the torch-light and 
these tempting boughs, and hang 
himself, that the amusements of the 
day might be suitably completed. 
For these ten long years he has kept 
his hall in darkness, and all to hoard 
up the dirty window rate and the 
paltry taxes, and give his grandson 


the company of bats and vermin 
when he comes to his inheritance. 
And what will he gain by it? Man 
curses him, and the devil won't thank 
him: old cloven-foot will give him 
brimstone gratis. May the next jail- 
delivery of felons dance a minuet 
over his sordid grave, with their go- 
vernment bracelets on.” * Whisht, 
Amos!” said one of his companions 5’ 
¢¢ T have heard old Mause Robertson,’ 
who came from the north with his’ 
lady, say, that it was not the greed 
of gold which turned old Lord Ro-* 
land into a hermit—but that there is 
a prophecy in his house which says’ 
he is to be the last of his name ; and’ 
more than all—she told one, whose 
word I can trust in all matters not 
connected with drink, that the fate 
of the Cheynes had been revealed by 
a spirit or a vision—or some other 
out-of-the-world, long-nosed sort of 
thing. And this is what has made 
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him let>his beard and nails grow; 
aud his gardens go to waste, and his 
house, and all it contains, to destruc- 
tion. They say too that a spirit 
haunts the house—I have myself 
seen lights, and heard queer noises— 
and I should not likej to be one of 
them who ventured into it in the hol- 
low hour of night, unless I had first 
drank a pint of good brandy. 

While this passed, a crowd of the 
peasants placed their shoulders to 
the gate, and gave it a rude push or 
two, which made the rusty and de- 
cayed bolts quiver and creak. “ More 
beef, my boys,” cried one, “ and 
we'll upset the old rusty encum- 
brance—confound all houses, say I, 
that have iron at either doors or win- 
dows. Here, Jack, lay your seven- 
teen-stone carcass against it—and, 
Tom, you're as good as one of Bra- 
mah’s pump-levers—give us a push.” 
And they planted themselves for a 
concluding exertion, when the sound 
of the house having a spiritual te- 
nant fell among them like a mill- 
stone. They made a full pause: 
one stood, and shook his head, and 
said, “It wont do, lads; the bolts 
are as tough as gibbet-irons.” An- 
other said, ‘‘Curse the old buckle- 
ment—let the young spendthrift open 
it himself—we have been working 
for him all day—the ale was not so 
strong that we should break our 
backs to open iron gates for him.” 
And a third swore, “ As for spirits, 
that’s all my eye—a man’s more like 
to have his pocket picked than meet 
with a ghost. By the Jumping Ju- 
niper, 1 think J do see a light in yon 
little low window—the cat’s eye, or 
the devil’s candle, as my old gran- 
dame says—no matter, it’s all one to 
Ben Bowen.” And he walked away 
from the gate, whistling to keep his 
courage up, and show his unconcern 
—and with him the rest of the mul-+ 
titude marched, and left me alone. 

I felt an uncontrollable spirit of 
curiosity come upon me—I had heard 
enough of the romantic story of the 
Cheynes, to make me desire more ; 
and I suddenly resolved to explore 
the ancient mansion which I saw be- 
fore me at the end of the avenue, 
shining ruinous and gray amid the 
summer moonlight. I sought out a 
low part of the wall which enclosed 
the mansion and the gardens, and I 
soon found myself standing on the 
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lawn before the house. The : 
and flowering shrubs, and fruit-tre 
had run to waste, and encumbered 
the paths in every direction—the 
vines, in unpruned luxuriance, found 
their way from the enclosure of the 
hot-houses, and shot along the 
ground, or hung their branches from 
the mouldering walls or the neigh- 
bouring trees. ‘The house itself— 
though of solid stone, had suffered 
much from neglect and time—tem-= 
pests had stripped the roof in many 
places, and lightning had struck a 
kind of dome or observatory, which 
rose above the centre of the building, 
and shattered it so that the stars 
shone visibly through the rents in 
walls and roof. At many places the 
rain and the snow had found easy ac- 
cess; while the want of fires, in a 
climate so moist and inhospitable as 
this, had combined with other casu- 
alties to ensure its ruin. ss 
I found the front door unfastened ; 
and by the help of the moon, which 
streamed unclouded through the 
hall windows, I proceeded from room 
to room. It is true that the moon, 
though full, and in her summer 
beauty, yields but a dubious light 
for one scrupulous in the search and 
examination of curiosities—yet Tf 
could see that the apartments had 
been once splendid, and that their 
splendour was now eclipsed and in 
ruin. The walls were covered with 
portraits of the days of Vandyke and 
his masters; and many of them, I 
afterwards learned, were from the 
hands of the first names in art—but 
they were rotting, and falling from 
their frames. ‘The old tapestries, 
representing feasting, and hunting, 
and tournaments, and love-meetings, 
and wrought by the hands of the 
ladies of the house of Cheyne, were 
lying about the floors like leaves in 
November ; and the hooks—many of 
them the works of the worthies of 
the Reformation, and printed by the 
first Protestant printers—had dropt 
from the shelyes. Their boards of 
oak, with clasps of silver, were 
pierced by a thousand worms; and 
their margins, bearing notes and 
memorandums from the hands of 
princes and poets, were soiled and 
torn. An owl had roosted, and 
brought forth its young among the 
treasures of coutroversial divinity. 
In the state chamber the damasked 
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hangings had dropt from the bridal- 
bed; the bed, with its plows of down, 
and its holland sheets and its fringings 
of gold, seemed as a dung-hill for 
swine to wallow in—wherever I went 
I found hayoc and ruin. 

I stood in the marriage chamber, 
and said inmy own mind, “ What is 
the waste which time brings, compared 
to the folly of man. To dice an inhe- 
ritance away; to cast it to bruizers 
and bullies—to horse-race away all 
that wisdom, or prudence, or osten- 
tation, has gathered—to throw gold 
into the pandar’s hand and the harlot’s 
lap—and to scatter treasure in pur- 
chasing freedom for the contemptible 
slaves of foreign shores—all these are 
but the dispensations of ripe thought, 
and judicious choice, compared to 
that of the house of Cheyne. To 
give to the wind and the rain, to the 
bats and the owls, the sacred trea- 
sures of learning and. genius—the 
very images of the family—a family 
of poets and heroes—the books which 
reflected their minds and tastes, and 
the place where they meditated by 
night, and made mankind happy by 
day—nay, the very bridal chamber 
and the bridal hed, for which the 
most illiterate and savage always feel 
a reverence—all, all, must be sur- 
rendered up to ruin and desolation ; 
and all, too, by the noble owner him- 
self—a name once foremost among 
the witty and the brave—he has con- 
spired against his own fame, and 
permitted an eyil spirit to guide his 
understanding.” 

. Lam not certain that I spoke the 
concluding words audibly ; but they 
were suddenly answered by a human 
figure, who, unobserved by me, had 
glided into the chamber through a 
secret door, and now stood full before 
me amid the silent moon-light. He 
wore a loose dark gown and girdle, 
was bare-headed and _ bare-footed ; 
and his beard, thick and gray, de- 
scended upon his breast. “* Who art 
thou,” he said, ‘ who comest. to 
question a Cheyne in his own cham- 
ber? Am I answerable to thee for 
what is done and undone? I scorn thy 
scorn, and I hate thy pity. Away.’ 
«« Lord Cheyne,” I said, “I am a 
stranger here—but there is rejoicing 
in the village for the coming of Lord 
Roland ; and emboldened by the ge- 
neral license which the hour of glad- 
ness gives, I have ventured to enter 
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this house. It was the dwelling of the 
wise and the noble, and commands 
my regard, though I have taken an 
unseasonable hour to express it.” 
The old man—for he could not be 
much younger than ninety, laughed 
loud, and said, ‘‘ Lord Cheyne? 
What is there of /ord about me more 
than about the meanest spirit which 
swells the drunken shout in the vil- 
lage. Iam Roland Cheyne; I have 
thrown lord away—it is unworthy to 
be borne by the noble and the brave 
—it has been squandered on knaves 
and, sycophants—on kneelers at the 
throne—on the lickers of the palace 
dust—on those whose sisters are 
handsome, whose wives are fair, 
and whose daughters are beautiful. 
There’s a leprosy in the name ; and 
the gallant house of Cheyne has be- 
gun to sink since it was dishonoured. 
by the title.” 

We stood for some moments silent, 
looking upon one another. At last I 
ventured to say, “ If you despise 
the title which was given to the 
Cheynes for their bravery and de- 
votion to their country, why should 
you allow the images of your race, 
and their books, and all that they so 
worthily loved, to go to waste and de- 
cay?” He stept a step or two away, 
and then turned and said, “ If I tell 
you that a much more noble monu- 
ment goes to dust and worms un~ 
pitied and unregarded, you will tell 
me it is the lot of man to die, 
and that he can never rise to glory 
if he goes not to the darksome graye. 
If I say, that, extinguishing the fires 
of my house, dismissing an idle train 
of obsequious servants, and living 
myself, by the labour of my own 
hand, as a man ought to live who 
scorns to be fed by a slave, I have 
enabled my wealth to flow back 
again to the poor and the needy, 
from whom it is wrung by our nobles 
and our gentry—what will your an- 
swer be? Will you not tell me of 
the right the strong intellect has to 
rule over the weak—of the blessings 
which luxury diffuses over many 
ranks of men—and that the figured 
goblet, out of which a lord draius 
the pleasant poison of the grape, has 
brought money and fame to the hand 
that fashioned it. All this, and 
much more, you will be ready to 
tell me: to all which I answer, that 
God never made the one half of 
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mankind with bridles in their lips, 
and saddles on their backs—and the 
other half, booted and spurred, to 
ride them. Society is like a bottle 
of medicine, and requires to be 
shaken up well; but the rich and 
the titled compare it to a net, of 
which they are the corks, to keep it 
afloat ; while the base and the sordid 
are the lead weights which keep it 
at the bottom.” 

«1 know full well,” I answered, 
« that the noble and the far-descend- 
ed degenerate into the mean and the 
contemptible, and that the low and 
the humble rise, by the force of 
genius or cunning, to rank and in- 
fluence. I see the descendants of 
the greatest names in England seek- 
ing parish allowance, and the children 
of our ancient princes begging their 
bread. In the wheel of fortune 
there are black spokes as well as 
white; and as it runs round we 
must take our chance which of them 
is uppermost. ‘To-day I see a new 
lord issuing out like a new butterfly 
from a nest of brokers and money- 
lenders, stock-jobbers and loan-con- 
tractors, and all that swarm of rep- 
tiles which infest a wealthy and a 
luxurious nation; and to-morrow I 
see a wise and a benevolent being—a 
man of genius and liberality, suc- 
ceeded in his titles by a creature in 
whom God’s image is debased—the 
companion of squanderers and drunk- 
ards—who inflicts disgrace on all 
who share his blood—and who car- 
ries infamy among our sons, and 
eternal infamy among our daughters. 
And yet how shall it be otherwise ? 
so it has ever been—bloodshed, vio- 
Jence, and wrong, by the brutal 
hand, ruled the earth for a time— 
and now the base and the worthless 
sit in high places, and work the like 
wickedness under the pretence of 
law.” 

« Aye!” said Lord Cheyne, “I see 
you have a fair notion of the world, 
and of the worth and the wisdom 
which rule it. The honest and the 
frank-hearted refuse to stoop to carry 
the filthy burthen of obeisance and 
servility through the Political Slough 
of Despond ; and the base in heart, 
and the mean in spirit, defraud the 
noble-minded of their mheritance. 
See how fortune has shared her gold, 
and showered her honours. The great 
and illustrious men, whose names 
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are yet the light'of day to a period 
of thick darkness, lived unheeded 
and unrewarded—the dew of good 
fortune fell not on the muse’s fleece 
—the shower descended upon those 
who had slain their thousands and- 
their tens of thousands. Look round 
the earth, and see how titles—how" 
the nick-names of lords and dukes,” 
abound and multiply—every seven’ 
years give a seven-fold accession to’ 
these sounding appellations—yet true™ 
worthy men, those who Jabour for 
their country’s welfare, are scarcer 
than ever. Virtue is on every tongue,’ 
yet inno one’s heart—and external 
decorum, and the outward graces of 
prudence, are taught with scientific 
minuteness and care. Our ancestors 
heeded not the theory—they con- 
tented themselves with the practice. 
Delicacy, and devotion, and modesty, 
are words the meaning of which you 
may learn in the dictionary—they’ 
are the watch-words of procuresses,” 
adulteresses, and demireps. London’ 
is a city of Bible Associations and 
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coach-driving earls and dukes, who 
wander among men’s daughters, like’ 
the fiend of old, seeking whom they 
may devour. The way of thriving is 
quaintly described by a judicious di-’ 
vine :— ; 

A beauteous sister, or convenient wife, 

Are prizes in the lottery of life.’” 

« All this,” I said, “is truth ite 
self; yet I can barely accept the sins 
and follies of the land, as a reason 
for the destruction which has been 
allowed to come upon your inherit« 
ance. Nothing of less force than a 
voice from heaven would have in- 
fluenced me—unworthy as I am to 
be naméd among the Cheynes—in 
permitting hall and bower to sink to 
dust, while I stood and mocked the 
follies and vices’ of men among the 
mouldering walls.” His face dark 
ened—but not with anger; and he 
suddenly snatched my hand, while’ 
his own trembled like an aspen leaf—" 
he Jed me towards a window; which 
he opened ; atid, stepping out on a 
balcony of stone, stood silent for 
some seconds looking upon the sky 
like one who acknowledged the in-* 
fluence of the stars, and could in- 
terpret their meaning. He spoke in’ 
a low and almost inaudible tone. 
“ You have said that a voice from 
heaven alone would have command- 
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ed you to let hall and bower sink— 
What would you have done had the 
divine purpose been revealed to you 
in a vision? I know you will talk 
of distempered fancy, and feverish 
dreams, and strong feelings, and a 
thousand other cobweb fancies with 
which man seeks to cover his own 
fears, and screen himself from the 
belief of such supernatural horror. 
Common fame may have told you 
truly, that our family had an ancient 
warning of the duration of their 
greatness and their name; but you 
cannot have heard of the vision 
which was revealed to me, and 
which for the space of many minutes 
was as visible before me as these 
trees are now amid the moon-light. 
«< It is now ten years from this 
very night—my grandson, my own 
favourite Roland—the last of many 
sons, had departed for a foreign land: 
the crowds of the vain and the beau= 
tiful-who came to bid him farewell 
had: all gone away—lI stood on this 
yery »spot, .and hearkened to the 
sound of their homeward wheels—it 
might. be about twelve o'clock, and 
the moon and ail the stars were in 
the sky, and I could see to a far 
distance. Suddenly I heard as if a 
thousand people. shouted their wel- 
comes, and 1 saw a thick stream of 
torches moving rapidly along. The 
iron gates at the head of the avenne— 
there you may sce them half-hid 
among the boughs of the grove— 
were opened as if a thousand men 
had flung them against the walls, 
and down towards my house a chariot 
and six horses came at full gallop; 
and the torch-bearers—I could see 
their faces, and many of them I 
knew—seomed rather to move in the 
air than run along the ground. The 
light filled all the lawn. I wondered 
what it might mean. I heard my 
servants in the rooms laughing, and 
making merry below. t saw the 
keeper of the gate—a bold and 
watchful veteran, whose bosom bore 
the mark of a deep wound receiyed 
in my defence—seated at his post— 
and all seemed unconscious of the 
oe of any strange visitor. I 
ooked upon the chariot and the 
horses—it was;shining with gold and 
silver—the horses were shod in the 
same metal—and even as I looked, 
it changed suddenly into a mourning 
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hearse=the horses became as black 
as night, the torch-bearers inverted 
their torches ; and, instead of shouts 
of joy,.raised a deep and melancholy 
cry. The plumes which surmounted 
the hearse were shaken as with a 
strong wind, and four dark figures 
took out the body of a youth, and 
bore it up these very steps, towards 
my door. ‘ Stay, I command you,’ 
I said, ‘I must know on whose er= 
rand you come.’ The shroud dropped 
aside, and I beheld the face of my 
grandson—mine own beloved Roland 
—pale as death, with the last gasp 
on his lip—the four bearers looked 
up to me and smiled. I remember 
nothing farther till the morning, when, 
stiff with cold, and my face cut by 
the fall, I awakened in the arms of 
my servants, who had borne me into 
this chamber. ‘Three years my Ro- 
land was to remain abroad—my fears 
extended them to six, to seven, and 
to eight—evil advisers beset the 
youth—he murmured—he remon- 
strated—he upbraided—he ‘scorned 
me ; and need J add, he forgot him- 
selfi—my name was loaded with re- 
proach—he resolved to return ; and 
when I revealed his destiny, he an- 
swered me with mockery, and said I 
wished to defraud him of his inherit- 
ance. He is now coming, and the 
vision will be fulfilled.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking, 
when a female form—even the lady 
whom {I had heard singing at the 
gate, came out of the thickest part 
of the grove §. and with a slow and 
a disordered step approached the, en- 
trance of the house. She seated her~ 
self on a stone, where lately a statue 
had stood; and throwing her long 
locks half over her face, sat so mo- 
tionless and pale that she seemed the 
work of a statuary rather than of 
heayen. Old Lord Roland Iooked 
upon her earnestly for some time, 
and then muttered to himself, “Aye! 
the betrayed. comes first, and then 
comes the betrayer—it needed no 
seer’s tale and no midnight vision 
to tell of the fall of my house. 
Broken vows—innocence deceived, 
and virtue and beauty cast from their 
proud station, and trampled under 
foot—these were the visible and gross 
omens which told of the downfal of 
the Cheynes. Fair and unhappy 
lady, I would go and comfort thee if 
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I could—but thy fall will be avenged 
—and after the dishonour which he 
whom I loved so dearly has brought 
on my name, it is unwise to wish 
longer existence among men. The 
villain’s head will be nodded, and the 
harlot’s finger held out, and the base 
and the vile will think they are noble 
compared to Roland Cheyne. The 
vision is about to be fulfilled, and I 
wish it not to be otherwise.” 

A general shout from the crowded 
village interrupted the old man’s 
words ; and I could hear the thick 
tread of many feet, the sound of 
horses and of chariot-wheels, coming 
echoing towards the gate. The shouts 
of “ Lord Roland! Lord Roland!” 
rung far and wide. The iron gates 
were burst open by the tumultuary 
force of the populace—an increase of 
liquor rendering them insensible to 
superstitious fears; and a chariot, 
drawn by six fine horses, and accom- 
panied by a stream of torches, and 
the waving of a thousand hands, en- 
tered the avenue. So strong was the 
light that I could see distinctly a 
languid young man bowing right and 
left, and returning with smiles, and 
the waving of his hands, the clamor- 
ous greeting of the multitude. The 
chariot reached the lawn, and Lord 
Roland turned his face with a smile 
on the towers of his ancestors. His 
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grandfather gazed upon him—the 
tears gushing from his eyes, and his 
whole frame quivering , ith emotion. 
He uttered a cry of joy at beholding 
his descendant alive, and muttering 
«* Has hell its visions as well as 
heaven?” ran tottering down the 
stair calling out “Oh my son, my 
son!” and holding open his aged 
arms. But he was not doomed to 
meet him in life—and from whatever 
place, whether of bliss or of punish- 
ment, the vision had been permitted 
to come—or whether it was the work 
of a melancholy and touched fancy 
—its fulfilment was at hand. As 
the chariot stopped, and young Ro- 
land, with a form, wasted by riot and 
debauchery, sought to tread once 
more the threshold of his ancestors, I 
saw the lady, whose face he too well 
knew, and for whose sins he had so 
soon to answer, come running to meet 
him—she threw back her locks from 
her brow, and stood confronting him 
—as an unexpected angel might rise 
to accuse him at the judgment seat. 
Not one word was uttered. He look- 
ed on her for a moment—his lips 
moved—he sank back in his chariot 
—turned on one side, and gave one 
convulsive throb—and the light of 
heaven was closed for ever on Roland 
Cheyne. Na.ia. 


A SONNET OF THE MOON. 


[Amonc our older poets are some whose genius was perfect in one or 
two smaller instances, but whose powers were never exerted on any larger 
work,—at least no proof of it has been put on record: of this number was 


Charles Best, the author of the following Sonnet. 


Davison’s Rhapsody, in 1602. ] 


It was first printed in 


Look how the pale Queen of the silent night 

Doth cause the Ocean to attend upon her ; 
And he, as long as she is in his sight, 

With his full tide is ready her to honour = 
But when the silver wagon of the Moon 

Is mounted up so high he cannot follow, 
The Sea calls home his crystal waves to moan, 

And with low ebb doth manifest his sorrow. 
So you, that are the sovereign of my heart, 

Have all my joys attending’on your will ; 
My joys low-ebbing when you do depart— 

When you return, their tide my heart doth fill: 
So, as you come, and as you do depart, 


Joys ebb and flow within my tender heart. 


~ 
Cuanrtes Best. 
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THE FATE OF HYLAS. 


He, 
Following the wood-nymph Dryope, 

Was tangled in the clustering hazels tall, 
And (lost amongst those leaves) 

Heard grieving, asa childless mother grieves, 
The star-complaining nightingale, 

Who sang the sweeter for her widow’s woe, 
And made the green-woods know 

Sorrow, as though her offspring all had died: 
Whereat the stubborn oak forsook his pride, 
And when the blast did call 

« Hylas !””—before the talking wind was seen 
Bending, like grass or alders green ; 

And boughs, all dumb before, 

Grew voiceful on the reedy shore, 

And scared the amorous Naiads where they lay, 
Waiting for their blooming prey 

Now hid, and shelter’d by the poplar pale, 
*Gainst whom nought might prevail 

Then, for ’twas holy held, and known to be 
Alcides’ favoured tree, 

Who loved the blue eyes of the wandered boy :—— 


Alas! that youth should joy 

In ’scaping from those wise and grey restraints, 
With which eld binds our inexperienced will, 
And, quite untaught by woe, or pain, should still’ 
Rush to the dazzling dreams which folly paints !— 
Alas, fair Hylas! why didst thou give ear 
To syren singing, and lend all thy gaze 

Leaving the guardian branches trembling near) 
To the white beauties of the Naiad’s face ?>— 
Ah! wherefore dost:thou stoop, O Hylas! down 
To kiss the rush-grown crown 
That lies upon her ringlet-woven brows ?— 
Better it were thou didst at once carouse 


_ With Bacchants in their drunken woods, 


Or, with a craying heart, drink up the floods 
Of sparkling Pindus, and grow mad with dreams: 
Avoid 


Away ! his fate is fix’d,—is over, 
He is now the Naiad’s lover, 
Martyr of her seeming charms, 
Sleeping in her curling arms, 
Colder than the twining snake’s,) 
The slumber from which no one wakes.— 


—He shall never live,—nor die ; 
But, through the blank eternity, 
Grow beneath the sun and moon, 
Like the witch’d Endymion 
Wept awhile, but soon forgot ;— 
Like the flower which dieth not, 
But, in hard and yellow pride, 
Bloometh, though the spring hath died; 
Though the summer days are gone, 
And the autumn weeds are blown 
2F 
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And decaying ;—iike the river 
Which rushes and will rush for ever 
Glittering through the gloomy morn, 
And cold though sunny June be born ;— 
Like the steel and stone that thrive 
In earth-darkness half alive ;— 
' So, in his pale sleep, shall he 
Dream while woods and rivers be. - C. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Tue Grand Musical Festival at 
Gloucester has just concluded very 
successfully. It is known that a 
meeting of the Choirs of Hereford, 
Worcester, and Gloucester Cathe- 
drals takes place at the several cities 
in rotation, and the assistance of the 
London profession is called in to fill 
up the principal parts. Mr. Grea-~ 
torex has for many years conducted, 
with the assistance of the organist 
of the ~ place. 
Vaughan, Sapio, Knyvett, and Bel- 
lamy, with Madame Caradori, Mrs. 
Salmon, and Miss Stephens were the 
singers. Mr. Sapio and Madame 
Caradori were, however, only en- 
gaged for the evenings—the sound 
English music being entrusted to 
purely English singers. 

The performances commenced with 
the Cathedral service, into which 
was introduced «the Dettingen -Te 
Deum; Dr. Boyce’s Anthem, Blessed 
is he; and the Duet, Here shall-soft 
Charity repair. Mr. C. Knyvett’s 
Coronation Anthem concluded the 
first morning. The second was the 
Redemption, and the third the Mes- 
siah. The evening Concerts were 
Selections ; and at the close of each 
a Ball. The audiences were very 
numerous, 1600 persons being pre- 
sent on the Thursday (the second 
morning), and about 1000 at each 
evening Concert. The scale of this, 
though not “equal in magnitude to 
those we are about to speak of, could 
not be exceeded in point of finished 
performance. 

At the moment we take up the 
pen, indeed, a series of the finest 
Concerts are now commencing, and 
will rapidly succeed each other at 
York, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
that any country ever listened to. 
How little was it foreseen, when the 
performances at Westminster Abbey 
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were established for the commemo- 
ration of Handel, that in less than half 
a century the opulence and the taste 
of England should arrive at such a 
pitch, that in three provincial towns, 
within the period of one little month, 
three celebrations would take place, 
equal, if not superior, in grandeur 
and precision, to the concentration 
of talent, which at that time excited 
the wonder of the world! 
The Birmingham Committee, to 
whom the country owes the great 
example of applying Science to the 
aid of Charity, which is thus gra- 
dually travelling through all its p 
vinces, must be made of more than 
human materials, if they can see un- 
moved the march which York, 
astute York, has gained upon them. 
They write to Madame Catalani, 
who returns an answer couched in 
the most magnanimous terms: “ His 
Majesty having graciously vouch- 
safed ‘to patronize the Birmingham 
Concert, and the said Concert being 
the finest in the world,” Madame Ca- 
talani instantly hastens from Flo- 
rence at their summons to assist, 
leaving her remuneration to the libe- 
rality of the Directors! But lo! she 
is no sooner arrived, than she en- 
gages to forestall Birmingham, by 
singing’ at York, on the very mo- 
derate condition, as it is stated, of re- 
ceiving six hundred guineas for. six 
Concerts! Previously, however, she 
takes « trip to Dublin, where she 
sings at the Theatre, and divides the 
profits with the manager, he payin 
all expences! But what though ? 
There is but. one Catalani, and she 
(we may dig a pit and whisper it) 
knows ‘the full value of her notes 
weighed against English gold. She 
refused 300/. for three Concerts at Li- 
verpool, arrogating either all or none. 
When, however, we turn our atten- 
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tion to the talent that is (not) to be 
found in the capitals of the musical 
world, her price may be estimated 
by the scant supply and the aug- 
mented demand. 

Madame Fodor appears to be the 
only attractive singer upon the Con- 
tinent, and her manner and powers 
are exactly as far removed from Ca- 
talani’s as the beautiful is from the 
sublime., At Paris Signora Pasta is 
the favourite, a singer whom our 
English audiences endured, but who 
scarcely can be said to have raised 
any sensation above mere toleration. 
At Vienna there is Madame Unger, 
and Mademoiselle Schutz. We know 
not if the King of Prussia’s saying, 
when he was asked to hear Mara, 
«¢ that he should as soon expect plea- 
sure from the neighing of his horse 
as from a German singer,” be as 
applicable now as he thought it then ; 
but certain it is, that the vocalists 
of that nation seldom pass the bor- 
ders of their own country, and we 
may see in what estimate Madame 
Unger is held, by her sinking to the 
part of Emilia Otello, when Fodor 
appeared (who came to Vienna from 
Naples at the beginning of the year), 
and by the rapture with which her 
countrymen received the latter. At 
Berlin there are Mesdames Milder 
and Siedler, but they too are Ger- 
mans. At Dresden they have Sig- 
nora Tibaldi, who has been out only 
one year; and there are some others 
of about the same elevation as those 
mentioned. There is also, roving 
from city to city, Madame Wranis- 
sky, who is highly spoken of in one 
capital, and disregarded in another. 
Throughout Portugal and Spain 
there is not one singer of the smallest 
repute. At Milan they have Gui- 
dotta Salio and Erminia Fenzia, 
singers with beautiful voices and a 
good style. Bellochi, too, has been 
there. But none of these are pheno- 
mena. Madame Colbran (who is 
married to Rossini) has experienced 
the fate of his Muaometio,* and has 
been hissed with the piece at Venice, 
and is indeed considered as gone by. 
Italy, like the other kingdoms of the 
European world, contains no singer 
known above the rest as such, 
par excellence ; in short, no Catalani. 
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Yet is music cultivated with asto- 
nishing ardour all over Europe, and 
in Germany especially. There is 
not a city of any note that has not its 
band, its music societies, its con- 
certs, its national and Italian operas. 
The number of instrumentalists, to 
whose performance the Germans es- 
pecially are much the most attached, 
is perfectly astonishing. Their com~ 
posers are almost as numerous, for 
nearly every concerto-player writes 
as well as performs his own music. 
One opera of Weber’s ran fifty nights 
in one town, and produced to the 
treasury of the theatre 30,000 dollars. 
Similar success attended its repre- 
sentation all over the empire. In 
Holland it has had equal attraction. 
In April last, it was acted twenty- 
five nights at Amsterdam. Next to 
Weber, Schnyden, Kreutzer and Blu- 
mare are the dramatic composers 
most esteemed. Rossini is not much 
in vogue in Germany, though he ap~ 
pears to be as much esteemed as any 
living foreign writer. It is the cus 
tom to introduce short concerts be- 
fore or between the pieces in many 
of the theatres; and morning per- 
formances are little less frequent 
than evening. In Holland the prin- 
cipal singers in concerts are ama- 
teurs, and the theatres are supported 
by emigrant actors, chiefly from Ger- 
many. Thus there is only one Ca- 
talani, and the English alone seem 
to be able to come up to the enormous 
price she sets upon her talents. 
’ It is understood that the Bath 
theatre will open with six Italian 
operas, in which it is said the great 
Syren will share. Sir George Smart’s 
and Mr. Loder’s Concerts will again 
be renewed in that city, having given 
last season the utmost satisfaction to 
the auditors, and remunerated the 
conductors. ; 

Rumours are also afloat, that Ma- 
dame Catalani will be engaged with 
Signora Pasta at the King’s theatre. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Mr. Moscheles has a new Sonata, its 
principal features are brilliancy and spirit. 
It is also full of melody, and though it can 
hardly be called easy, it does not contain 
those difficulties that Mr. Moscheles’s re- 
putation asa performer has almost invaria- 
bly connected with his name. We hardly 
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know a more inspiring movement than 
the rondo, we might almost say than the 
whole piece. 

The Pianoforte Journalis a publication 
consisting of a collection of overtures, airs, 
rondos, and other movements, selected from 
the works of popular composers on the 
Continent ; such as Cherubini, Dussek, 
Eberl, Field, Himmel, Hummel, Steibelt, 
Paer, &c. Messrs. Cramer, Ries, and Dr. 
“Crotch, have also contributed. It has 
‘reached the 24th Number, which contains 
a rondo, by Hummel, and is a delightful 
specimen of this composer’s style ; it is full 
of fire and fancy, natural genius, and the 
greatest acquirements of Scieace. But for 
a more extended and more perfect example 
of Hummel’s genius, we refer our readers 
to a grand brilliant fantasia, dedicated to 
the Countess de Chodkiewick, which com- 
‘bines all the noblest resources of genius and 
‘art. 

Amusement des Dames, a selection for 
the harp from the works of foreign mas- 

‘ters.* This publication is to be completed 
in six numbers, the first contains an 
Austrian waltz, by Gallenberg, an Alsa- 
cian melody and waltz, by P. Scherner, 
and a French air with variations, by L. 
Spohr. These are very beautiful things 
in their kind, and augur exceedingly well 
for the publication which promises to keep 
“place with its title and to afford very taste- 
ful amusement pour les dames. 

Mr, Bochsa has three new works for the 
sharp; Home ! sweet home, with yariations, 
Aurora che sorgerai, from La Donna del 
-Lago, with variations, and La chasse au 
-Renard. 'The first is agreeable and not 
difficult ; the second is a piece of greater 
/pretension and greater merit; the third is 
an imitation of a Fox-chase and its attend- 
ant noises. Some yery animated and ele- 
gant strains descriptive of the hunt are in- 
troduced; there is perhaps rather too 
much sameness in the arpeggio passages, 
‘but these are consonant with the nature of 
the instrument, and the different species of 
tone which the harp produces are here em- 
ployed with much judgment and success. 

Aurora che sorgerai with yariations, by 
C. Hargitt, jun. ‘This piece is in fwelf a 
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very meritorious production, but it de- 
rives additional interest from the circum- 
stance of its being the first work of a very 
clever and industrious young man. Mr, 
Hargitt is in his 19th year, his perform- 
ance of Field’s Storm, at Mr. Knyvett’s 
benefit in 1620, introduced him to the no- 
tice of the musical world, and he goes on to 
deserve the meed that is due to persever- 
ance and ability. bic 

Mr. Rawlings’s variations upon Home ! 
sweet home ! are in a popular and elegant 
style. yd 

Mr. Calkin’s C’est ? Amour, as a rondo 
for the Pianoforte, is written in a light and 
unassuming style. The air is just now 
very popular, and Mr. Calkin has, to say 
the least, added to its interest. pied 

Mr. Kiallmark’s Second Divertimento 
Scozzese for the Pianoforte, introducing the 
air of Donald, is but an inferior produc- 
tion. et S 
The Vocal Anthology has proceeded with 
undiminished excellence to its fifth number, 
combining biographical notices, a catalogue 
raisonnée of the music inserted, specimens 
of classical English, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Scotch composition, together with 
some original pieces. Sotody 

Mr. Kiallmark has published three 
songs of unequal merit, though all possess- 
ing greater claim to regard than the gene- 
rality of ballads. ‘The best is to words by 
Mrs. Opie, Yes, thou art gone, whi 
is elegant and diversified. Ze sea boy's 
call is not so good. ; 

Violets, a song to words from Herrick, 
is rather a singular composition, by Mr, 
Danneley, of Ipswich. There is fancy 
and feeling in its structure, which takes its 
character from a close imitation of the 
poetry. a? hae 

Juvenile Songs, No. I. will be found 
useful to those who have juvenile (by which 
we Suppose is meant very young) pupils to 
instruct, and it is the work of female taste 
and industry. : + ep 

My. Webbe has published (and Mr. 
Mazzinghi announced) a Mass. Mr 
Webbe’s is a learned, grave, and. exc { 
ecclesiastical composition. 


THE DRAMA. 


__ In the temporary rustication of our 
brother Contributor who generally 
. does the drama,” we were invested, 
much against our will, with this un- 

rateful office. We say, “ ungrate- 

ul,” not with respect to the function 
of theatrical critic in general, but 
in reference to the peculiarity of our 
Vicarious situation in the present 


case. We, who are of the hAwmn- 
drum school, one of those plain, ho- 
nest, stupid kind of people who can 
see little further than the end of their 
nose, find the neighbourhood—even 
on. paper—of your witty men, ex- 
tremely intolerable. Hence, it is not 
without the utmost repugnance that 
we haye brought ourself to endure a 
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contrast in print with the Gentle- 
man whose brilliancy has heretofore 
illuminated the dramatic region of 
this Miscellany. We have neither 
his keen wit, his playful humour, 
his tact, nor his discernment in these 
matters. In short, as we said be- 
fore, we are a very good kind of a 
good-for-nothing sort of a person, 
—a little “too wise to walk into a 
well,” but if we did, cannot swear 
that we should be lucky enough to 
find Truth, even d¢iere. However, 
notwithstanding our manifold dis- 
qualifications for this task, and our 
insurmountable objection to be shone 
down (next month) by our brother 
luminary, in whose sphere we now 
dare to twinkle,—the wise Editors 
of this Magazine selected us, in 
spite of ourself, and as the poet 
says “ recusantem catenas,” to fill this 
department ; sealing up our miserere 
mei lips with an imperative—Fiat / 
«« Ken Jove himself must yield to 
Fate,” said we, and accordingly (to 
speak in the phrase of the profes- 
sion),— 
; ' bent up, 
Fach corporal agent to this terrible feat— 
growling all the time like Cerberus at 
a fresh batch of ghosts come to dis- 
turb his infernal slumbers:—So the 
reader must not be surprised if we 
snarl a little. 

| THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

We look upon Liston’s face in the 
light of a national misfortune. We 
consider, what we must own to be 
his happy infelicity of feature, a se- 
rious injury to the public stage. We 
are decidedly of opinion that by the 
admirable scenic effect of his physi- 
ognomy, he has inadvertently pfeci- 
pitated the fall of drama amongst 
us, or rather, that the last blow has 
been given to English comedy, by the 
exquisite comicality of his visage. 
These assertions appear at first sight 
paradoxical ; but we are not so am- 
bitious of dubious reputation, as to 
niaintain untruths merely for the sake 
of exhibiting our ingenuity or our 
imipudence. If our readers can so 
command their muscles as to consi- 
der seriously and dispassionately the 
influence of Mr. Liston’s countenance 
upon authors, actors, himself, and 
the community in general, they will 
find the real paradox to consist in 
holding an opinion opposite to ours, 
viz. that Comedy is not degraded by 
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playing to the eye instead of to the 
mind. In the first’ place, writers 
for the stage, depending on this phe- 
nomenon of a phyz, neglect all legi- 
timate means of pleasing, all rules 
whatsoever by which comedy is dis- 
tinguished from the very lowest spe- 
cies of buffoonery,—that which de- 
pends on grimace. Not that we 
mean to say that Liston is a grima- 
cier: Munden and Farren are much 
more celebrated for this species of 
mechanical humour. Indeed, any 
grotesque contortion of muscle is 
perfectly superfluous with Liston ; 
any variation in the natural position 
or economy of his features would 
make him uglier, perhaps, than he 
is, without making him a whit more 
laugh-at-able.. But the changes and 
different phases of his countenance 
have naturally the effect of grimace ; 
and what Munden does laboriously,’ 
this actor does involuntarily. Hence,: 
the whole endeavour of our play- 
wrights is directed to exhibit, not 
their own wit, if they happen to 
possess such a rare commodity, but 
Liston’s face under new and ludi- 
crous aspects; the sum’ of their: 
energies is applied to present us 
with, nota fair exaggeration of human 
nature, as it is found displayed in the 
various follies and foibles of mankind, 
but some fantastical mockery, some 
gross caricature of real existence ; 
or, rather some burlesque extrava- 
ganza, which has.no prototype inreal 
existence, where Liston, in a pair of 
unmenttonables coming half-way down 
his legs, a waistcoat of the pattern of 
my grandmother’s chintz bedgown, 
and a flaxen wig with the tail turn’d 
up behind, shall set the audience in 
a roar without opening his lips? 
Pope (translating the complaint of 
Horace) complain’d a century ago in 
the same strain that we do, and per- 
haps as ineffectually : 

Booth enters—hark ! the universal peal : 

‘* But has he spoken?” Nota syllable. 
“* What shook the stage and made the peo- 

ple stare ?.”’ 
Cato’s long wig, flower’d gown; and lac- 
quer’d hair ! 

The sublimest dramatical exertion 
of the season is a piece designated 
Sweethearts and Wives, which has 
kept almost uninterrupted possession 
of this theatre during the whole sum- 
mer ; yet if we examine this produc- 
tion (certainly the least deficient in 
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intrimsio merit of those lately brought 
forward), eyen with the most indul- 
gent eye, we shall be obliged to 
place it very low indeed on the scale 
of mediocrity. Its chief and perhaps 
sole excellence consists in the dexte- 
rity with which Liston is fitted with 
a character, and the felicity with 
which various attitudes are contrived 
to exhibit this “figure of fun” to 
the best advantage. There is little 
of nature and Jess of wit in the piece ; 
many of the actor’s best jokes are in- 
sipid ‘on paper; and, in reading the 
book, it may be said of the most ef- 
fective hits which the author has 
given Liston an opportunity of mak- 
ing, 

The jest is lost unless he prints his face— 
or rather his whole person. If it 
were possible to print Liston’s face in 


.a parenthesis after every joke, it cer- 


tainly ought to be done by those who 
are anxious that their piece should 
have any of that effect in the closet 
which it‘has on the stage. But this 
is not the only evil which the malig- 
nant ascendancy of Mr. Liston’s 
good-humoured phyz produces a- 
mongst authors; not only do pro- 
fessed stage-writers neglect nature 
and propriety to sail into the ports of 
Gain by the light of his countenance, 
but others, who have a turn for the 
drama not yet indulged, either follow 
these profitable but unworthy exam- 

les, or, in despair of succeeding by 
egitimate methods, give up the pur-~ 
suit altogether. 

Again, his brother actors, observing 
the miraculous effects produced by 
this unrivalled specimen of “ Na- 
ture’s handy work,” and finding buf- 
foonery a much easier science than 
chaste representation of character, 
have in many instances degenerated 
into mere face-makers ; they either 
imitate Liston with much about the 
same happiness that monkeys do men, 
or, at the least, endeavour to excite 
the risibility of the audience by bur- 
lesquing their parts in something of 
his manner. Harley is rather a well- 
looking man, yet he is perpetually 
attempting to carry the theatre by a 
coup de visage ; and, instead of a very 
tolerable performer, converts himself 
into a very indifferent grimacier. His 
peremetan of Nehemiah Flam, a 

navish Quaker valet in Gay De- 
ceivers, a piece lately produced at this 
house, appeared to us particularly 
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objectionable ; le squinted,° grinned, 
and disfigured his countenance in 
numberless ways, all very well cal- 
culated for the medium of a fair and 
the aperture of a collar, but totally 
unworthy of a loftier stage than the 
bottom of an inverted tub or a beer= 
barrel. +s, 
The influence of Liston’s face upon 
himself is obvious to the most super- 
ficial eye ; relying upon the witchery 
of his looks, he neglects all the ge- 
nuine points of action which are not 
specifically adapted for a display of 
those anomalous charms which em- 
bellish his countenance, and brings 
into play points which are altogether 
insignificant, only because they are 
more favourable to his powers of 
looking his audience into laughter. 
Witness, for instance, his Pigwiggin : 
He drinks a glass of wine-water with 
infinite humour ; but when he is poi 
soned, exhibits no humour at all! In 
truth, so far from degrading his abi- 
lities to the study of his part, he 
makes a part for himself; and repre- 
sents not the character as it is written 
for him, but his own version of it. 
Thus, to consider Liston as an actor 
is to consider him as what he seldom 
gives himself the trouble of being; 
but to consider him as a very comic 
fellow is to consider him as what he 
cannot help being. ; 
Finally; the public at large has 
contracted a lower and more farcical 
taste, from having frequently wit- 
nessed. Liston’s performances, and 
from the gratification it is impossible 
not to find in them, however deficient 
in intellectual humour. For our own 
part, we must confess, that though 
we have many times gone to the 
Haymarket with a firm determmation 
to shame the audience out of their 
bad taste, by the gravity of our vi- 
sage, we have exactly as many times 
broken through. all our resolutions, 
laughing abundantly and ten times 
louder than any one in the theatre. It 
is for this very reason that we are in- 
clined to regret Mr. Liston’s appear- 
ance on the stage; he has spoiled the 
public taste for genuine comedy. We 
are, therefore, never so prone to break 
out into lamentation as in the midst 
of our laughter, or to fall into a me- 
lancholy reflexion as in the height of 
our mirth. As if Thalia had not al- 
ready sufficient opposition to en- 
counter, Mr. Liston must lend his 
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countenance to the general conspiracy 
against her. 

Fish out of Water, the only other 
new piece brought forward since our 
last number at this theatre, is an ad- 
mirable illustration of what can be 
done without wit, character, plot, 
sentiment, or language, by the mere 
force of situation. The whole merit 
of this piece consists in the choice of 
a very absurd but highly ludicrous 
plot; a Cook and a Secretary are en- 

aged at the same time in the same 
amily, and by a mechanism very 
forced and improbable, each gets the 
other’s place. The difficulties and 
awkward dilemmas into which the 
Cook and the Secretary are thrown, 
by their different misemployments, 
excited the loudest approbation, and 
maintained the piece in spite of some 
out-of-door opposition. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
We were more gratified than we 
have been for a very long time, by the 
acting of a Mr. Rayner, at this little 
theatre. His performance of Giles, 
in the Miller’s Maid, was certainly 
the best thing we have witnessed 
(excepting Othello, last season) since 
] the last 
scene, where he utters an unwilling 
benediction over Phebe and his suc- 
cessful rival, his acting had that ef- 
fect upon us which we often and 
in vain wished to experience from 
Tragedy ; it fairly, and to the dis- 
grace of our vocation we confess it, 


Drew iron tears down critic’s cheek. 


The character was supported 
throughout with a degree of nature, 
judgment, and feeling, which we 
‘have seldom séen attained on the 
‘stage. We know nothing whatever 
who this Mr. Rayner is; but we 
‘think we know something of what 
he will be. We has his enemies, it 
‘seems; so much the better. They 
only blow his fame through a trum- 
pet of their own ; however discordant 
‘the clamour, the public will soon 
run to see the reason of the noise. 
‘His only competitor, at least on 
‘these boards, is Miss Kelly, whose 
*Phehe, in the same piece, is, of course, 
-familiar ‘to most people as a speci- 
‘men of excellent acting. Her awk- 
ward bashfulness, when required to 
decide between the rival clowns, and 
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the manner in which she kicks her 
heels as she leans on the back of the 
Miller’s Judgment-seat, were exqui- 
sitely natural. It is particularly in 
these minor traits of character that 
this judicious actress excels. 

Mathews, as Dick Cypher, in Hit 
or Miss, gave infinite satisfaction to 
a full and glowing audience. Two 
fancy songs, for the giving of which 
this gentleman is celebrated as far as 
the Antipodes, we believe, elicited 
their usual tribute of approbation. 
Indeed, even in private company, 
we, who are so old-fashioned as to 
dislike all these things, have been 
pestered to no trifling degree by the 
changes continually rung in our ears 
on the merits of this performance. 
Mr. Mathews’s admirers seem in 
spired with a little of that enthusiasm 
which he so vividly represents as 
prevailing ata horse-race ; they ac- 
tually appear jumping out of their 
‘skins in ecstasy and delight when his 
name is mentioned. os 

The Guardians Outwitted, a cut- 
down comedy, gave Mathews an op+ 
portunity of exhibiting his inimitable 
versatility in the different characters 
of a coxcomb peer, a Dutch mer- 
chant, an old steward, and a young 
Quaker ; all assumed by the hero of 
the piece, Colonel Feignwell, for the 
purpose of carrying off his mistress. 
A Hypocrite,in Greek, means an ac- 
tor, or one ‘who undertakes a cha- 
‘racter different from his own; and 
certainly, in this liberal sense of the 
word, Mathews is as omnipotent a 
‘hypocrite as we have ever met with. 

Too Curious by half introduced one 
of our prime favourites, Wrench, as a 
Busy Body. Marplot was, however, 
certainly not a chef-d'wuvre, either in 
point of delineation or representa- 
tion: the author and actor were 
about on a par of mediocrity in 
their several provinces. Indeed Mr. 
Wrench did not do either the piece 
or himself justice, for he had not 
been at the trouble of getting his 
part ; and he had besides an invisi- 
ble competitor, who, to use a vulgar 
phrase, “ took the words out of his 
-mouth,” viz. the Prompter. Mn 
Wrench was little more than a loud 
echo to the whispers emitted by his 
duplicate behind the scénes. ‘This 
-is not as it should be. 
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i EARLY FRENCH POETS. 


Tux praise bestowed by Boileau 
on Villon, and still more the pains 
taken: by Clement Marot, at the in- 
stance of Francis the First, to edit 
his poems, would lead us to expect 
great things from them ; but in this 
expectation most English readers 
will probably be disappointed. For 
while Alain Chartier is full as intel- 
ligible as Chaucer, and Charles Duke 
of Orleans more so, Villon (who 
wrote after both) can scarcely be 
made out by the help ofa glossary. 
Even his editor, Marot, who, as he 
tells us in the preface, had corrected 
a vast number of passages in his 
poems, partly from the old editions, 
partly from the recital of old people 
who had got them by heart, and 
partly from his own conjectures, was 
forced to leave sevéral others un- 
touched, which he could neither cor- 
rect nor explain. One cause of the 
difficulty, which we find in reading 
Villon, is assigned by Marot, in a 
Sentence that shows his knowledge 
of the true principles of criticism. 
« Quant aVindustrie des lays qu'il 
feit en ses testamens pour suffisam- 
ment Ja congnoistre et entendre, il 


faudroit avoir esté de son temps d ~ 


Paris, et avoir congneu les lieux, les 
choses et les hommes dont il parle ; 
la memoire desquelz tant plus se 
passera, tant moins se congnoistra 
icelle industrie des ses lays dictz. 
Pour ceste cause qui youdra faire 
une ceuvre de longue durée, ne 
preigne son soubject, sur telles choses 
asses et particulieres.” Les GEuvres 
de Francois Villon, 4 Paris, 1723, 
small 8yo. “ As to the address with 
which he has distributed his lega- 
cies, in the poems called his Wills, to 
understand it sufficiently one should 
have been at Paris in his time, and 
have been acquainted withthe places, 
the things, and the persons of whom 
he speaks ; for by how much more 
the memory of these shall have been 
lost, so much less shall we be able 
to discover his dexterity in the dis- 
tribution of these bequests. He who 
would compose a work that shall 
last, ought not to choose his subject 
in circumstances thus mean and par. 
ticular.” 
The truth is, that Villon appears 
to have been one of the first French 


writers who excelled in what t Ley 
call Badinage, for which I do not 
know any adequate term in our lan- 
guage. It is something between wit 
and buffoonery. Less _intellectu; 

and refined than the one, and not so 
gross and personal as the other, in 
reconciling, itin some degree neutra- 
lizes both. To an Englishman it is 
apt to appear either ridiculous or 
insipid; to a Frenchman it is almost 
enough to make the charm of life. 

One of the chief causes of Villon’s 

opularity must however have arisen 
in the great number of French fami- 
lies whom he has mentioned im: his 
two Wills, generally for the pur- 
pose of ridiculing certain ‘individuals 
who belonged to them. A list of 
these, containing upwards of eighty 
names, is prefixed to these 0 
poems, 

His “ Petit Testament,” which 
was written in 1456, he supposes to 
have been made on the following oc- 
casion. ‘Being heartily tired of ldve, 
and thinking there ‘was no other cure 
for it but death, he represents himself 
as determined on leaving this world, 
and accordingly draws up his will. 

His “Grand Testament” was 
framed in. a more serious conjunc- 
ture. In 1461 he was committed to 


‘prison at Melun, together with five 


accomplices, for a crime, the nature 
of which is not known. But what. 
ever it were, he intimates that he 
was tempted into it by his mistress, 
who afterwards deserted him. He 
remained in a dungeon and in chains, 
on an allowance of bread and water, 
during a whole summer, and was 
condemned to be hung; but Louis 
XI. (who had then newly succeeded 
to the throne), in consideration, as 
it is said, of his poetical abilities, 
mercifully commuted his punishment 
into exile. Heis, perhaps, the only 
man whom the muse has rescued 
from the gallows. The hardships he 
had suffered during his confinement 
brought on a premature old age ; but 
they taught him, he says, more wis- 
dom than he could have learned from 
a commentary on Aristotle’s ethics. 


Travail mes Iubres sentimens 

Aguisa (ronds comme pelote) 

Me monstrant plus que les commens 
Sur le sens moral d’Aristote,—Jb. p. 14. 


Se OS SS 
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«Trouble has sharpened my lubber- 
ly thoughts (before as round as a bul- 
let) ; showing me more than the com- 
ments on Aristotle’s Ethics could have 
done.” The first place at which he 
found a refuge was Saint Genou, 
near Saint Julien, on the road lead- 
ing from Poitou into Bretagne. Here 
he was reduced to. such extremity, 
that he was forced to beg his bread; 
and if the fear of his Maker had not 
restrained him, he declares he should 
have put an end to himself. 

_ There is little known of what hap- 
pened to him afterwards. He pro- 
bably met with some lucky turn 
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of fortune; for ‘Rabelais mentions 
his having been in favour with Ed- 
ward V. of England, and his dying 
at an advanced age. 

From what has been said of the 
peculiar vein of his genius, the reader 
will perceive, that it is scarcely ca- 
pable of being fairly represented in 
another language. His happy turns 
of expression, smart personalities, 
and witty inuendoes, would tell very 
indifferently at second hand. A 
short ballad out of the Grand Testa- 
ment, being more general, may be 
attempted. 


Ballade, des Dames du Temps Jadis. 


Dictes moy, ou, ne en quel pays 

Est Flora la belle Romaine, 

Archipiada, ne Thais 

Qui fut sa cousine Germaine ? 

Kcho parlant quand bruyt on maine 

Dessus riviere, ou sus estan 

Qui beaulté eut trop plus que humaine ? 
~ Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan ? 


Ou est la tressage Helois ? 
Pour qui fut chastré (et puy Moyne) 
Pierre Esbaillart 4 Sainct Denys 
Pour son amour eut cest essoyne. 
_ Semblablement ou est la Royne, 
Qui commanda que Buridan 


Fut jetté en ung sac en Scine ? 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan ? 


La Royne blanche comme ung lys 
Qui chantoit 4 voix de Sereine, 
Berthe au grand pied, Bietris, Allys,’ 
Harembouges qui tint le Mayne, + 
Et Jehanne la bonne Lorraine 
Que Angloys bruslerent 4 Rouen. 
Ou sont ilz, vierge souveraine ? 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan ? 


Prince n’enquerez de sepmaine 
Ou elles sont, nede cest an, 
Que ce refrain ne vous remaine 
Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan ? 


BALLAD, OF THE LADIES OF PAST TIMES. 


Tell me where, or in what clime, 
Is that mistress of the prime, 
Roman Flora? she of Greece, 
Thais? or that maid so fond, 
That, an ye shout o’er stream or pond, 
Answering holdeth not her peace ? 
—Where are they ?>—Tell me, if ye know ; 
What is come of last year’s snow? 

Where is Heloise the wise, 


For whom Abelard was fain, 
Mangled in such cruel wise, 


To turn a monk instead of man ? 


Where the Queen, who into Seine 

Bade them cast poor Buridan? 

—Where are they >—Tell me, if ye know ; 
What is come of last year’s snow? 


The Queen, that was as lily fair, 
Whose songs were sweet as linnets’ are, 
Bertha, or she who govern’d Maine? 
Alice, Beatrix, or Joan, 

That good damsel of Loraine, 
Whom the ap ae burnt at Roan? 


—Where are 


ey ?—Tell me, if ye know ; 


What is come of last year’s snow ? 


Prince, question by the month or year ; 
The burden of my song is here : 
—Where are they ?>—Tell me, if ye kuow ; 
What is come of last year’s snow ? 
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. While he was under sentence of death, he wrote some verses in which 
there is a strange mixture of pathos and humour. They begin thus: 


Freres humains qui aprés nous vivez, — 
N’ayez les cueurs contre nous endurcis, 
Car si pitié de nous pouvres avez, 
Dieu en aura plustost de yous merciz; 
Vous nons voyez cy attachez, cinq, six, _ 
Quant de la chair, que trop avons nourrie 
Elle est piega deyoree et pourrie, 


Et nous les os, devenons cendre et pouldre ;’ ~s = 


De nostre mal personne ne s’en rie, 


Mais priez Dieu que tous nous vueille absouldre. (P. 93.) 


O brethren, ye who live when we are gone, 
Let not your hearts against us harden’d be ; . peek 
For e’en as ye do pity us each one, Ww Ape. 
So gracious God be sure will pity ye; Ge id 
Here hanging five or six of usyousees; ~~ ~~ yaes 
As to our flesh, which once too well we fed, 


That now is rotten quite and mouldered ; Saye 


And we, the bones, do turn to dust and clay: umes 
None laugh at us that are so ill bested, Rive fc 
But pray ye God to do our sins away. ‘ ree) 


FOct. - 


The Epigram on himself, when he 
was condemned, is more ludicrous. 


Jesuis Frangois (dont ce me poise) 
Né de Paris, emprés Ponthoise, 
Or d'une corde d’une toise 

Scaura mon col que mon cul poise. 


Let us hope that it was no heinous 
offence for which he could suffer with 
so much gaiety. 

The Petit Testament is very short, 
not much more than 200 verses. In 
the drollery, such as it is, of this 
fancied disposal of property, made 
with no other view than that of rais- 
ing a laugh at the legatees, he has 
had a crowd of imitators. ‘The Grand 
Testament, besides many items of 
the same kind, includes several bal- 
lads and rondels, which one of his 
commentators not unreasonably sup- 

oses to have been written separate- 
y, and afterwards classed under this 
common title, for they have no appa- 


Pauvre je suys de ma jeunesse 
De pauvre et de petite extrace, 
Mon pere, n’eut onq’ grand’ richesse, 


rent connexion with the main sub- 
ject. : a. 

His other writings consist chiefly 
of a few ballads in the language 
D’Argot, or, as we should call it, 
slang. Clement Marot found them 
unintelligible, and left them to be 
expounded by Villon’s successors in 
the art of knavery. Ihave not heard 
that any of them have undertaken 
the task. Indeed it would be a be- 
trayal of their secrets, as little for 
their common good, as if a Romish 
priest were to translate the Invoca- 
tions of the Saints, or a physician his 
recipes, out of the Latin into the 
vernacular tongue. Of the Repués 
Franches, which has been sometimes 
attributed to him, it is decided that 
he.is not the author but the hero. _ 

Villon was born at Paris, in 1431, 
of mean parentage, as appears from 
the following stanza in his Grand 
Testament:— ‘ is 


Neson ayeul nommé Erace, 
Pauvreté tous nous suyt et trace, 
Sur les tumbeaulx de mes ancestres 
(Les ames desquelz Dieu embrasse) 


Onn’y yoyt couronnes ne sceptres. 


(P 21.) 


Poor am [, poor have alway been, 

And poor before me were my race: 

No wealth my sire possess’d, I ween, 
And none his grandsire, hight Erace : 
Poortith our steps doth eyer trace : 
O’er my forefathers’ humble graves 
(The souls of whom may God embrace) 
No crown is hung, 1lo secptre waves. 


The time of his death is not known. 
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SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


: j FRANCE. 

At Paris, as well as at London, this 
is not the season of the year for the 
publication of new works; and he- 
sides this, the public mind in France 
is at this moment so much engaged 
by the Spanish war, that the journals 
have very little space for literary 
subjects, and many works doubtless 
remain unnoticed much longer than 
they would at another time. To 
these causes we may add the Ex- 

osition des Produits de I’Industrie 

ran¢oise, which divides with the 
Spanish war the attention of the Pa- 
risians, in whose heads the idea of 
making the English burst with rage 
(erever de depit is the favourite ex- 
pepesion) at the fancied superiority 
of the French manufactures, is se- 
cond only to the Victories and 
Conquests of the French in all Parts 
of the World. A work under this 
title is just completed in 6 large 
vols. 8vo. It includes all the mili- 
tary exploits of the French from the 
commencement of the monarchy to 


a comic opera in three acts, has been 
performed with much success; but 
the French critics justly observe, 
that to call this a comic opera is an 
abuse of words. Lyrical drama, or 
dramatic opera, would be more ap- 
propriate. The author of the words 
is not known. The musicis by M. 
Fetis. Lasthenie, an opera in one 
act, is taken from the Travels of 


Antenor, in which Lasthenie, the 


mistress of Alcibiades, is represented. 
as engaging him by a stratagem, 
solemnly to vow eternal constancy to 
his wife Hyparete. This trifle, the 
words of which, as well as the 
music, are slight but pretty, was 
very favourably received ; but the 
propriety of bringing forward on the 
modern stage a character 80 very 
equivocal as the Greek courtezan may 
be justly questioned. ; 

Poetry.—The most remarkable 
production is, La Mort de Socrate, 
by M. de Lamartine, whose Medi- 
tations Poétiques have acquired him 
such a high reputation. M. Cam- 


il the French revolution, and there- penon, of the French Academy, au- 
od fore serves as an introduction to the thor of La Maison des Champs, and 
he! much more voluminous work which L’Enfant Prodigue, has published a 
Bb describes the victories and conquests new edition of his poems, with many 


additions. 


ib of the French during the last thirty 


years. We now proceed to notice 
the principal productions in the vari- 
ous departments of literature. 

The Drama has been remarkably 
barren. The absence of Talma, and 
of some other principal performers, is 
reported to be the cause that several 
new pieces have been delayed for the 
Sine M. Soumet’s tragedy of 

aul, which obtained so much ap- 
plause on its first appearance last 
season, has been brought forward 
with very considerable changes, 
which prove at least the deference of 
the author to the opinion of the cri- 
tics. The tragedy is now much more 
conformable to the Scripture narra- 
tive, its departure from which was 
severely blamed; the Pythoness, as 
the French call the Witch of Endor, 
instead of opening the tragedy by a 
soliloquy, boasting her infernal power 
over Saul, does not appear till the 
fourth act, when she is brought in 
chains, by order of Saul, who requires 
her to evoke the shade of Samuel. 
A piece announced as Marie Stuart, 


| ~~ a 


History, Memoirs, &c.—M. Bodin, 
Member of the Chamber of Depu~ 
ties, has published Historical Re- 
searches respecting Angers and 
Lower Anjou, 2 vols. 8vo. which 
may be considered as the necessary. 
complement to his previous work on 
Saumur and Upper Anjou. The 
History of Jeanne d’Albret, Reine de 
Navarre, by Mademoiselle Vauvil- 
liers, has already reached its second’ 
edition. A third edition of M. An- 
cillon’s Revolutions in the Political 
System of Europe since the 15th 
Century, has just appeared, with 
corrections by the author. M. 
Koch’s work, with nearly a similar 
title, Picture of the Revolutions in 
Europe since the Overthrow of the 


Roman Empire in the West to our 


Days, which Mr. Koch had brought 
down only to the partition of Po- 
land, 1792, for the north of Europe, 
and to the treaty of Versailles, 1783, 
for the south, is now completed, by a 
new edition, to the restoration of the 
house of Bourbon, by M. Schoell, 
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author of a History of the Treaties 
of Peace. A small volume, the Con- 
spiracy against Attila, in the Em- 
bassy of the Romans in 449, by 
Antoine Metral, is an interesting 
narrative of an event of which little 
notice has been taken in history. 
M. Metral has carefully quoted his 
authorities. Madame Campan, au- 
thor of the Memoirs of the late Queen 
of France, has left other interesting 
manuscripts, which have been sold 
by her family to the editors of the 


former work: it is not exactly known 


what is the subject of these manu- 
scripts, but it is reported they con- 
tain interesting details relative to the 
education of the young ladies under 
her care, and a Theatre d’ Education. 
Translations are published of Sir 
John Malcolm’s History of Persia, 
with notes, by M. Langles, 4 vols. 
8yvo. of Professor Heeren’s excellent 
Manual of Ancient History, 1 vol. 
8vo. and of Ascargorta’s History of 
Spain, 2 vols. 8vo. The French are 
doubtless indebted to the present 
war for this translation of a very in- 
teresting and well-written work. 
We have ona former occasion spoken 
of M. Letronne’s truly excellent 
work, on the History of Egypt 
during the Dominion of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and the learned world 
will learn with pleasure that he has 
in the press another similar work, 
under the title of Historical Conside- 
rations on the State of the Arts and 
Institutions of Egypt, from the Inva- 
sion of Cambyses to the Age of the 
Antonines. 

Natural History. — The 93d Li- 
vraison of the Great Encyclopedia, 
containing the second and last part 
of the Arbres and Arbustes, and the 
last part of the Ornithology. This 
is stated to be the most complete 
work on the subject yet published, 
containing above 3600 species; with 
engravings of 900 birds, on 340 plates. 
Vol. 3d of the Classical Dictionary 
of Natural History contains the ar- 
ticles from CAD to CHE, and it is 
adorned by the names of Humboldt, 
Arago, Lacepede, Decandolle, Jus- 
sieu, &c. and illustrated by 10 
plates. M. L. P. Vieillot has ad- 
vertised a French Ornithology in 2 
vols. 4to. with nearly 400 plates. The 
French, in this respect, are behind 
the English, the Germans, and the 
Italians, having no complete history 
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of the birds of their country ; it is 
to be published in numbers of 6 plates 
each, one or two per month. al 

Geography.—Histoire Physiquedes 
Antilles Francaises, by A. Moreau ‘de 


Jonnes, tom. i. containing the Cli-’ 
mate, Mineralogy, and Geology.” 


This is an important and in’ 

work, which deserves the more at= 
tention from its being founded on the 
author's personal observations. It is. 
to be observed, that he declares open’ 
war against the systems of all his” 
predecessors, condemns without ‘ex- 
ception all that has been written on 
the subject by Buffon, Raynal, Fleu- 
rieu, the mineralogists Le Blond, 
Ramont, Isert Lavaysse, and nume- 
rous others, and declares that the 
islands of Polynesia are better known 
to us, and that there is no part 


of the globe respecting which so 


many incorrect, erroneous, false, ex- 
travagant, and ridiculous things have’ 
been said. The sequel of the work 
(we believe one volume) will treat of 
the Flora, the Zoology, the Physio- 
logy of the various races of people, 
and the Topogtaphy of Martinique’ 
and Guadaloupe. The fine Atlas of 
France, which will contain 90 Maps, 
in 30 Numbers, appears regularly; 
the 5th Number is published: the 
great general Map will be ready in’ 
three months.” A Second Edition has 
just appeared of a useful work on” 
Ancient and Historical ‘Geagraphy, 
after the Maps of D’Anville, 2 vols: 
8vo. A Geographical, Historical, 
and Military Description of Spain, 
by M. de Rozier, Professor of His- 
tory in the College of Louis le Grand; 
though it probably owes its existence” 
to the circumstances of the moment, 
is very highly spoken of. = 

Antiquities and Fine Arts.—A pro= 
spectus announces the mtended pub= 
lication of M. Cailliaud’s* Travels to 
Méroe, the White River, beyond 
Fazoql, in the south of the kingdom 
of Sennaar, to Siwa, and five other 
Oases, in 1819 to 1822. The work 
will be published in 28 Numbers, of 
five plates each, forming 2 vols. folio. 
The text will make two or three vo- 
lumes in 8vo. Thus it appears, the” 
same preposterous plan as was adopts 
ed in the publication of M. Cailliaud’s 
first journey is to be continued, and 
that, as M. Letronne observes, the 
shapeless sketches (informes croquis) 
brought back by that traveller are to 
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be made into fine large plates, in- 

stead of engraving in small vignettes 

these productions of the pencil of a 

man who never knew how to draw, 

by which their defects would haveless 

shocked the eyes of persons skilled in 

these matters. It is to be hoped, that 

M. Jomard, the redacteur en chef; 

will not again commit such egregious 

blunders as on the former occasion, 

when he placed an Oasis, visited by 

Sir A. Edmonstone, and afterwards 

by M. Drovetti, in the direction of 

north to south, instead of east to 

west—a difference of only one fourth 

of the compass, as M. Letronne ob- 

serves! M. Gau’s noble work on 

the Temples of Nubia has reached 

the. ninth Number; only three are 

now. wanting to complete it. The 

first Number of another work, equal- 

ly splendid and interesting with that 

of M. Gau, and likewise by a Ger- 

man artist, has at length appeared ; 

it is the Description of the Cathedral 

of Cologne, by M. Sulpice Boisserée, 

of Stuttgard. This modest title affords 

but a very incomplete idea of this 

great work, which will give, for the 

first time, a complete scientific and 

philosophical history of what is im- 

properly called Gothic Architecture, 
which has covered Christian Europe 
with so many magnificent. edifices. 
The beauty and splendour of the ex~ 
ecution, correspond with the impor- 
tance of the subject. The most skil- 
ful engravers of France and Ger- 
many have been employed to pro- 
duce a monument worthy of the art 
to which it is consecrated. The 
eighth Number of the Voyage Pitto- 
requ Sicily, published by Oster- 
vald, contains Views of the Temple 
Segesta, of the Ancient Port of Lyli- 
boeum, and of Mount Eryx, of the 
Gulph of Millazo, and the Staircase 
of the Theatre of Catania. A De- 
scription of the Monuments of dif- 
ferent Ages, observed. in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Vienne, with a 
Sketch of the Annals of that Coun- 
try, Lyol. 4to. by C. N. Allou, was 
honoured by the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, in one of its late sittings, with 
a gold medal. ‘The province of Li- 
mousin is historically interesting, 
eyen to the English reader, on ac- 
count of the celebrated Abbey of 
Saint Martial, which baffled the va; 
lour of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

. Classical Literature—M. Lemaire 
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has published the 41st and 42d vo- 
lumes of his Collection of the Latin 
Classics, viz. Justin, and the Ist 
volume of Juvenal. For Justin, the 
editor has followed the text of Wet- 
zel and of Gravius, which he has, 
however, frequently corrected after 
the famous MS. in the Royal Li- 
brary, which is declared to be the 
best, by Gronovius, in his notes on 
Arrian. M. Lemaire appears to 
have taken especial pains with Ju- 
venal, an author whom, next to Vir- 
gil and Horace, he has most pro- 
foundly studied. A second volume 
will complete Juyenal, and a third 
will contain Persius. M. Lemaire 
promises to give at the end of this 
third volume a life of Juvenal, and 
the history of satire among the Ro- 
mans, that is, among the, ancients; 
for though there are many satirical 
traits in the Greek authors, yet it 
was the Latin writers who first de- 
termined the nature and form of the 
little poem which we call satire. Sa- 
tira tota nostra est, says Quintilian. 

Theology.—The Bible, translated 
by Eugene de Genoude, 22 vols. 8yo. 
The author professes to have follow- 
ed the Septuagint and the Vulgate, 
comparing them with the Hebrew 
text. Four volumes are published ; 
and a Livraison of four volumes is to 
be delivered every month, : 

Novels.—Letters of Two Lovers, 
confined during the reign of terror, 
by Mr. Sedin. 2 vols. 12mo. This, 
says a French critic, is in some re- 
spects an historical novel, conceived 
in imitation of Sir Walter Scott. The 
author’s opinion of the historical no- 
vel is, that the kind of composition 
which essentially presents a general 
and faithful picture of the spirit of 
the age, is preferable to, that, in 
which the author takes celebrated 
characters, only to bring them on 
the stage according to his own faney, 
to transform history into romance, 
and to confound real facts with mere 
fiction. The critic speaks in high 
terms of this production. 

Mechanics, Sc.—Traité de Méca- 
nique Industrielle, by M. Christian, 
now completed by the publication of 
the second volume, is a valuable ex- 
posé of the science of mechanics, de- 
duced from experience and observa- 
tion, chiefly for the use of manufac- 
turers and artists, with many plates. 
The Dictionary of the Discoveries, 
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Inventions, Tnnovations, Improve- 
ments, new Observations, and Im- 
portations into France, from 1789to 
1820, which is to make fifteen vo- 
Jumes (ten are published), contains 
many very good articles on mecha- 
nics ; yet it appears to include many 
articles which rather belong to a ge- 
neral Encyclopedia,» which it does 
not ‘profess to be, or to Dictionaries 
of a different description; thus we do 
not see how the Ruins of Karnac, 
and Lake Meeris, in Egypt, can be 
properly referred to any of the above- 
mentioned heads. M. Chaptal has 
just published An Essay on Chemis- 
try applied to Agriculture. 
GERMANY. 

As we observed in our Jast month’s 
Report, we can hardly expect the ap- 
pearance of any important work till 
the Michaelmas fair at Leipzig. The 
classical labours ofthe Germansarein- 

‘deed increasing, and new editions and 
translations of the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors are constantly ap- 
pearing as well as a legion of pub- 
ications in what we might call every- 
day, or domestic literature. If any 
thing does appear, it is long before 
it finds its way to this country. We 
van, therefore, only mention the names 
of a few works which we have seen 
noticed in the journals, as the most 
remarkable, or at least the most like- 
ly to interest foreigners. Baron Von 
Schlotthiem’s Petrefackten Kunde, 
and the Supplement, having. experi- 
enced a highly favourable reception 
from the friends of natural history; 
he has heen induced to publish a Se- 
cond Supplement, with 16 copper- 
plates. The Life and Character of 
the celebrated reformer Ulrich Von 
Hutten, from the extracts we have 
seen, is a very interesting and well- 
written work (1 vol. 8vo.). The Life 
of the late eccentric writer Hoffman, 
2vols. 8vo. by an anonymous author, 
but evidently an intimate friend of 
the deceased, gives a very interesting 
portrait of this very singular writer ; 
and throws great light on various 
peculiarities and extravagancies in 
his works, which are the delight of 
Germany, but on the whole not cal- 
‘culated to give much pleasure to 
foreigners, unless they are German- 
ized by long residence in the country, 
and have a thorough knowledge of 
the language. The author announces 
himself*in the title-page as the Au- 
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thor of a Life of Zacharias Werner, 
author of a drama called Luther, 
and of several other works, whose 
name has been rendered’ still more 
celebrated by his abandoning the 
Protestant for the Catholic religion. 
A work really important and mte- 
resting to the friends of humanity 
has; just been published at Hamburg; 
it is A Description of the Prison for 
condemned Criminals, called the 
Spinnhaus, and the other Prisons of 
the city of Hamburg, by Martens, 
Merchant, Alderman, and Superin- 
tendant of all: the Prisons of that 
City.—Considering the melancholy 
truth, founded on experience, that 
most institutions of this kind are 
schools of vice, from which the cri- 
minal -is discharged’ more corrupt 
than he entered, and a more dan- 
gerous member of society, it is 
pleasing to accompany the worthy 
Author, whose views are corroborated 
by his own observations for 12 years, 
into his well-regulated establish- 
ments, where every thing is’ calcus 
lated to‘correct both the thoughtless 
transgressor and the hardened crimi- 
nal, and to bring them ‘back to the 
right path. Not fetters, nor the whip, 
nor other cruel chastisements, but 
rigour tempered by mildness, strictly 
just treatment, regular labour, the 
forming of a fund to be given to 
those who are discharged, a con- 
stant influence on the mind and 
heart, and the blessed effects of 
Christian charity, have effected what 
was thought impossible. ‘The 
Constitution and History of the 
Order of the Guelphs, of the King- 
dom of Hanover, is interesting on 
account of the lives (or'rather anec- 
dotes) of the knights; among whom 
are many of the most illustrious 
princes, men of learning, warriors, 
and statesmen, who were concerned 
in the wonderful events since 1813, 
in which many particulars are de- 
rived from sources hitherto inaeces- 
sible. ‘Though we have neither seen 
the following work, nor even any 
account of it, we are’ induced to 
mention it, both on account of the 
remarkable fact on which it is found- 
ed and the reputation of the author: 
The Conversion of Catholic Chris- 
tians, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
to the Protestant Religion; related 
and commented upon by Dr. H. G. 
Tzschirner, Professor of Divinity at 
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Leipsig.. Half of the mhabitants of 
Mihlhausen, in Baden, including the 
Lord of the Manor, Baron Julius 
Von Gemmingen, and the Rev. Mr. 
Henhéfer, the Catholic clergyman, 
left the Catholic for the Protestant 
church. 
ITALY. 

The first volume of a new trans- 
dation of the Odyssey in Verse, by 
the Abbé Eustachio Fiocchi, has 
been published at Padua; La Strage 
degli Innocenti, (the Murder of the 
Innocents,) a poem, at Leghorn; A 
Topographical and Historical View 
of the Islands of Ischia, Ponza, &c. ; 
vol. first, with plates, at Naples; A 
History of Vicenza, by Silvestro Cas- 
tellini, in 14 vols. 8vo. at Vicenza ;-A 


History of the Lake of Como, at 
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NATIVE COUNTRY OF THE POTATO, 
Great doubts have existed with res- 
_pect to the natural habitat of the pota~ 
to. It was first known in its cultivated 
state in Virginia, from which place it 
was brought by Sir W. Raleigh; it is 
generally supposed, however, that the 
plants found there had been previ- 
ously introduced from some of the 
Spanish territories, in the more 
‘southern parts of that quarter of the 
globe. From Humboldt’s observa- 
‘tions it seems that it does not occur 
native in the south-western part of 
North America; nor is it known as 
a garden plant in any of the West 
India islands. According to Mollini, 
it grows wild in great abundance in 
the fields of Chili, in which state it 
-is called by the natives Maglia, nro- 
ducing small and bitter tubers; and 
Don Jose Pavon asserts that he has 
seen it cultivated in Peru. Early in 
the spring of last year, Mr. Cald- 
cleugh, Secretary to the British Mi- 
nister at the Court of Rio de Janeiro, 
in his journey along the west coast 
of South America, observed the po- 
tato in its native state. According 
to him, it is’ found in considerable 
quantity in ravines in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Valparaiso, in lat. 
345 8. It begins to flower in Octo- 
-ber (the spring of that climate), and 
‘is not very prolific, the leaves and 
flowers: being similar to those of the 
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Milan; A History of the Eruptions of 
Vesuvius in the Years 1821, 1822, 
and 1823, at Naples; A Bibliotheca 
Canoviana; or, a Collection of the best 
Pieces in Verse and Prose on the Life 
and Works of Canova, vol. first, at 
Venice. The German Baron, Von 
Stackelberg, is preparing to publish at 
Rome two important works ; the first 
is the Temple of Apollo at Phigalia, 
(to which the celebrated frieze now 
in the British Museum belonged,) 
which he discovered in company with 
a party of artists and amateurs ; 
with numerous plates. The second 
work is an Essay on the Greek Se= 
pulchral Monuments ; the plates (76 
in number, .in imperial folio) are al- 
ready engraved. 


OF SCIENCE, 


plants cultivated in England. The 
roots are small and bitter, some with 
red, others with yellowish skins, and 
do not appear to be put to any par- 
ticular use. Two of the tubers sent 
to England to Capt. Sabine were 
planted separately in pots, and speedi- 
ly vegetated, from which they were 
afterwards transplanted into a bor- 
der, at about the distance of two 
feet from each other. The blossoms 
were at first sparingly produced, but 
as the plants were earthed up they 
bore flowers abundantly, which how- 
ever were not succeeded by fruit. 
The flowers and leaves were in most 
respects similar to those of the cul- 
tivated potato. In August, runners 
from the roots and joints of the cover-= 
ed stems protruded in great abun- 
dance from the surface of the ridge, 
and formed considerable stems, bear- 
ing leaves and blossoms. When 
taken from the ground, the principal 
stems measured more than seyen 
feet in length. They afforded above 
six hundred tubers of various sizes, 
the largest not exceeding that of a 
‘pigeon’s egg, which when boiled had 
‘the flavour of a young potato. It 
was observed, that so late as the 
month of August there were no tu- 
bers formed, which was supposed to 
-be owing to the mould employed 
having been much Joaded with ma-~ 
nure, by which. an excessive luxuri- 
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ance of. the stems was occasioned. 
The tubers obtained also are. not 
fully ripe, nor have they attained the 
size which they probably might have 
done, had they been formed earlier ; 
they will however answer perfectly 
well for the purpose of reproduction, 
and they are in sufficient quantity to 
be subjected to the same treatment 
as that practised for raising a com- 
mon crop of potatoes, so that there 
is every reason to expect that they 
will yield asimilar produce. 
MORTAR. 

M. Berthier has lately given an 
analysis of the Roman ent of 
Parker and Wyatt, of London. Ac- 
cording to him it is composed of 
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Berthier thinks, that with one part 
of common plastic clay, and two and 
a half of chalk. by weight, a very 
good hydraulic lime could be made, 
which would set as speedily as the 
English one ; but it is not probable, 
he allows, that we can obtain by 
mixtures hydraulic lime, which will 
acquire as great hardness and: solidi- 
ty as the natural mortar, because these 
qualities depend not only on the com- 
position, but also on the state of 
compactness. ‘The greater density 
the material possesses, and if it slake 
without changing its volume, the 
greater facility will its particles have 
in becoming aggregated, and the less 
shrinking will there be during: its 
consolidation, | Berthier has drawn 
the following conclusions from a nu- 
merous set of experiments. A lime- 
stone which contains, 6 per cents of 
clay affords a lime already percepti- 
bly hydraulic.. When the lime a- 
mounts to, from 15 to 20 per cent. it 
is very hydraulic, and when, from 
25 to’ 30, it sets almost instantly, and 
may therefore be considered as Ro-= 
man cement: He conceives that the 
iron. and; manganese have no, effect 
whatever. in. occasioning the harden- 
ing» .. 
Th a mortar, which owes its solidi- 
ty to the adhesion of the lime to the 
alloys, or substances with which it 
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is mixed, there is evidently an =z 
vantage in multiplying as much 
possible the surfaces of contact 
Thus alloys, with large grains, do 
not afford mortars so solid as the 
pulverulent ones, because there are 
spaces filled with pure lime, which 
do not present the same resistance to 
fracture as the other parts. On the 
contrary, alloys in powder, though 
they present the greatest surface, yet 
require a very large proportion of 
lime. To obtain then, with the smallest 
possible quantity of lime, mortars 
possessing the greatest solidity, al- 
loys must be used containing parti- 
cles of different sizes, avoiding al- 
ways the mixture of argillaceous sub- 
stances, which form a paste with 
water, but have no coherence. These 
opinions have been put to the test of 
experiment on a large scale, the sand 
usually employed at Paris affording 
a better mortar when merely washed, 
than when the fine particles are re- 
moved by a sieve. 
VOLCANO OF BARREN ISLANDS.- 
This volcano was visited by Cap- 
tain Webster in March last. When 
entering the bay they were assailed 
at the distance of 100 yards from the 
shore, with puffs of warm wind, and 
on dipping their fingers into the 
water it was found to be quite hot. 
The stones on shore were also warm, 
and. the water bubbling all round 
them. Having landed, he ascend- 
ed the precipice towards the cone, 
which appeared to be about a quar- 
ter of a mile; distant. The diameter 
of the base of the voleano is about 
300 yards, and about 30 at the top, 
and there issued from it continually 
a white thin smoke. In order to 
examine the crater, Captain Webster 
ascended. 30 or 40 yards, sinking 
ankle deep in ashes at ae 


he found it impossible to re 
mouth. : 


MATRIX OF THE BRAZILIAN DIA=— 
MOND. ar. f 

In Mr. Heuland’s collection there 
is a Brazilian diamond imbedded in 
brown iron ore. Another in the same 
matter is in the possession of M. 
Schuch, librarian to the Crown 
Princess of Portugal. Eschwege 
has in his cabinet a, mass of brown 
iron ore, in which there is a dia~ 
mond in a ‘cavity of a green mineral, 
supposed to be. arseniate of iron. 
From these facts he infers that the 
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matrix, or original repository of the 
diamond of Brazil, is brown iron ore 
which occurs in beds of slaty quartz- 
ose micaceous iron ore, or in beds 
composed of iron glance and magnetic 
iron ore named by him J/abirite. 
ACTION OF FLOWERS ON AiR. 
Some interesting experiments have 
been lately performed on this subject 
by Saussure. The flowers even of 
aquatic vegetables do not develope 
themselves in media deprived of 
oxygen gas; they require for their 
support a greater proportion of this 
than the other parts of the plant. 
Some flowers, as roses, preserve their 
corolla for a shorter time in air than 
in vacuo, or in azote ; but when re- 
moved, their petals exhale an offen- 
sive odour, so that though apparent- 
ly in full vigour, they have actually 
undergone decay. When a flower is 
placed under a receiver full of air 
confined by mercury, the volume of 
air is very little if at all altered. 
Oxygen is however absorbed, which 
is replaced by its own volume of 
carbonic acid. Saussure has not 
been able to detect any hydrogen in 
the air in which the plants were con- 
fined, nor does there seem to be any 
alteration in the volume of nitrogen. 
The following are a few of the results 
of his experiments with respect to 
the difference in the quantity of 
oxygen consumed by the flowers and 
by the leaves. The experiments 
were performed in summer and 
in the shade, and only when the 
flowers were fully developed. 


Oxygen Oxygen 

consumed consumed 
t r by flowers. by leaves. 

Single gilliflower...........11 

Passiflora serratifolia......18°5.........8°5 


Flowers. 
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Carrot (umbels of). bee O'S se Py he) 
Single tuberose........... 9 sessed 


: BAGNE LAKE AND GLACIER. 
Our readers must remember that 
in 1805 and some of the subsequent 
years, immense masses of ice having 
fallen into the river Drause, in the 
valley of Bagne, they became conso- 
lidated by the cold, and thus proved 
a barrier to the passage of the water, 
by which a lake of great extent was 
formed. Owing, however, to the 
pressure of the accumulated fluid, 
the ice gave way and occasioned pro- 
digious destruction, from the escape 
of the water into the Jands beneath. 

Ocr. 1823. 
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Though thus broken, the barrier has 


again, by the accumulation of ice, 
become almost as complete as before, 
and has given rise to the apprehen- 
sion of the same dreadful conse- 
quences; it has been therefore an 
important object to prevent a repe- 
tition of them, by diminishing, or at 
least putting a stop to the increase of 
the barrier. The method adopted 
by M. Venetz promises the greatest 
success. He had observed that the 
glacier could not support itself, where 
the river is of a certain width, but 
fell into it and was soon dissolved. 
He formed@and executed-the design 
of bringing the water of the streams 
from the neighbouring mountains, 
by a canal to Mauvoisin, opposite 
the highest part of the glacier, from 
whence it isconducted in two streams, 
by wooden troughs, on to the glacier 
in a direction parallel to the valley, 
and being warmed by the sun in its 
course, it soon cuts very deep chan- 
nels in the ice. By varying the di- 
rection of the current, different parts 
are thus cut, so that the ice is con- 
stantly falling into the river, where it 
is dissolved. When the weather is 
fine, these streams, which are about 
five inches in diameter, act with ex- 
traordinary power, piercing a hole 
200 feet deep, and six feet broad, in 
24hours. ‘They are calculated to re- 
move 100,000 cubic feet of ice from 
the barrier daily, by which it is ex- 
pected that, should the weather con- 
tinue favourable, the whole will be 
taken away in three years. M. 
Venetz estimates the quantity re- 
moved in the year 1822, between 11 
and 12 millions of cubic feet, 
THENARD'S BLUE. 

Thenard has given the following 
formula for the preparation of this 
beautiful substance. Make a solu- 
tion of nitrate of cobalt, by roasting 
the cobalt ore, digesting it in diluted 
nitric acid, evaporating the solution 
to dryness, and dissolving the resi- 
due in water. To this, phosphate 
of soda is added, and the powder 
thrown down well washed with wa- 
ter, and, when still moist, intimately 
mixed with eight times its weight of 
alumina, prepared by the addition of 
ammonia to a solution of alum, the 
alumina being used also before it is 
dried. The mixture is then spread 
on thin plates, dried in a stove, and 
when dry reduced to fine powder, 
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which.is afterwards exposed to a red 
heat in a covered crucible for half 
an hour. 

ARTIFICIAL HALOES. 

The following experiment, describ- 
ed by Dr. Brewster, illustrates in a 
beautiful manner the actual forma- 
tion of haloes. Put a few drops of a 
-saturated solution of alum on a plate 
of glass, and in a little time it will 
crystallise in minute octohedrons. 
When this is held between the obser- 
ver and the sun, or acandle, with the 
eye close to the smooth side, three 
beautiful haloes are observed, at dif- 
ferent distances from luminous 
body. ‘The innermost, Which is the 
whitest, is produced by the images 
refracted by a pair of faces of the 
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crystals,,not much inclined to 
other; the second; which is mor 

coloured, with the blue rays ou 

wards, is formed by a pair of fact 

more inclined ; and the third, which 
is large, and highly coloured, by 
still. more inclined faces. Each. se- 
parate crystal forms three images of 
the luminous object, placed at points 
120° distant from each other, im all 
the haloes; and as the faces are 
turned in every possible direction, 
the whole circumference is complete- 
ly filled up. The same may be pro- 
duced by other crystals, and the et 
fects may .be curiously varied by 
crystallising together salts of differ 
ent colours. , = 
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ALtTHoucGH nothing actually deci- 
‘sive of the fate of Spain has occurred 
‘since our last summary, still eveuts 
are now in progress which promise a 
‘speedy termination, at least of the 
military affairs of the Peninsula, but 
really, its political settlement is likely 
to be left as distant as ever. The 
defection of Morillo has ended, we 
are sorry to Say, in the premature ca- 
pitulation of Corunna. ‘The first di- 
‘vision of the French army entered 
‘tthe town on the 21st of August, 
where they report themselves as find- 
‘ing 4,000 troops, a great quantity of 
warlike stores and provisions in 
-abundance, so that had it not been 
for the unparalleled defection of the 
chieftains, a protracted resistance 
might have been reasonably calcu- 
lated on. Indeed this appears to 
‘have been the opinion of General 
Bourcke himself, if we may infer 
-any thing from the very favourable 
conditions attached to the surrender. 
‘Of course, the inhabitants have been 
required toacknowledge the Regency, 
-and to permit the occupation of the 
town by such French and Spanish 
‘troops as the invaders may select ; 
however, the very second article in 
‘the’treaty stipulates, “that no house- 
holder or present inhabitant of Co- 
runna shall be molested or prose- 
cuted for the opinions he may have 
theld, or for the political conduct 
which he may have hitherto ob- 
served. Persons and property shall 


be scrupulously respected.” By the 
4th article also it is further guaran- 
teed, that “ the national militia, who 
do not belong to Corunna, shall have 
passports for their homes, or other 
places convenient for them, the ne 
cessary assistance being afforded 
them ; and in no manner shall they 
be molested or prosecuted for the. 
opinions which they have manifested, 
nor for the political conduct which 
they have observed, either as inti; 
viduals or as a national militia. 

These terms are certainly concilia- 
tory, and not cou&ateracted by any 
subsequent stipulation in the treaty, 
if-we except the imposition of the 
odious presence ‘of the traitor Mo- 
rillo. : ‘ 

In our last, we mentioned the de- 
parture of the Duke d’Angouléme 
from Madrid ; we have now 0 1 
late his arrival before Cadiz, ail the 
events consequent thereon. His first 
step was the mission, of a flag of 
truce to Ferdinand, proposing 1° 
make peace on certain terms with 
the Spanishnation. ‘The answer Was 
no doubt drawn up by the Const- 
tutional ministry, but was written 
by Ferdinand’s own hand; it cet 
tainly, considering all things, 18 # 
very curious autograph. 4 e letter 
is addressed to, “ onseigneut Ie 
Duc et mon Cousin,” and begins hf 
stating, that he is “ free, and that! 
he has suffered any curtailment & 
his liberty, it has -only occ! 
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‘since an invading force entered his 
‘dominions for the purpose of deliver- 
‘ing him from bondage. His Royal 
Highness, continues Ferdinand, Ja- 
‘ments the existence of disorders, 
‘which he attributes to the work of 
‘faction, and professes a desire to 
‘save the further effusion of blood. 
His Royal Highness, his Majesty 
the king of France, and the French 
government, who are alone the au- 
thors of the war, are alone re- 
‘sponsible for the blood which has 
been already shed, and which may 
yet he shed.” The writer goes 
on substantially to state that if any 
calamity should happen to himself or 
the royal family from the accidents 
of the threatened attack, or if the 
« faithful people of Cadiz,” so worthy 
of his royal regards and interest, 
suffer those disasters which are the 
usual concomitants of a protracted 
Siege, the King of France and his 
Royal Highness the Duke would 
have to answer to the world and to 
posterity for those calamities and dis- 
asters! This letteris allowed univer- 
sally to be a genuine autograph of 
Ferdinand; and as he has shown 
himself obstinate enough in resisting 
what he does not choose to perform, 
we must either suppose that he has 
at length awakened to the miseries 
he has brought upon his country, or 
is meditating some fresh master-touch 
of hypocrisy. The latter supposition 
is indeed more #n keeping than the 
former, though so weathercock a 
mind as his may be easily supposed 
capable of continual vacillation. After 
the receipt of this letter, some ineffec- 
tual attempts at negociation seem to 
have ‘been made; during the progress 
of which the French were preparing 
for an attack on the Trocadero, a 
strong position, and one of the most 
important outworks of Cadiz. In 
this, we regret to say, they were 
quite successful. The attack, ac- 
cording to the French accounts, which 
alone we have received, was made 
on the 3ist of August, and was, to 
them, attended with the most bril- 
liant results, giving them possession of 
theforts Matagorda and §t. Louis, the 
command of the inner roads, and a 
vast quantity of ammunition and ar- 
tillery. The loss of the Spaniards is 
estimated at 500 killed and 1200 pri- 
soners ; but the accounts are silent 
as to that of the French, which we 
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may therefore reasonably conclude 
has been considerable. That the 
Spaniards fought bravely the French 
themselves do not pretend to deny, 
as the following extract from their 
dispatch will testify : “ the Spaniards 
in vain kept up a vigorous fire of 
musketry upon our soldiers, who had 
no other arms than their bayonets, 
the locks of their muskets and their 
cartridges having been wettedin cross- 
ing the moat. Nothing could resist 
this first column ; whoever attempted 
to oppose it was immediately put to 
the bayo Under these circum- 
stances ae Constitutionalists sus- 
tained a severe loss in their best ar- 
tillerymen, all of whom were killed at 
their guns.” Though this proves that 
the brave men who defended the Tro- 
cadero deserved well of their country, 
still it cannot be denied that this 
position is a most important acquisi- 
tion to the besiegers, and may much 
facilitate the fall of Cadiz. The 
French cannot conceal their delight, 
and the Gascon dispatch which re- 
cords it is much more exulting than 
that which announced the victories 
of Austerlitz or Jena. “ Those,” says 
the Etoile, a first-rate ultra paper, 
*© who were present in Buonaparte’s 
wars, say they never found in any ge= 
neral the intrepidity they have observed 
in the Duke D'Angouléme!” This is 
well; it is no doubt intended as 

compliment to old Moncey, who, cf 
course, will testify, after he captures 
Mina, what mere poltroons Ney and 
Massena and Murat were, in com- 
parison with the “ Son of France,” 
and worthy descendant of Henri 
Quatre! We suspect, however, that 
of “ those who were present in Buo- 
naparte’s wars,” there were but few 
concerned in the fall of the Troca- 
dero. Prince Hilt was much too wise 
in his selection to suffer the compa- 
rison—he is too generous to hurt 
the fame even of a dead enemy. 
After the capture of the Trocadero, 
a mutual tendency to negociate ma- 
nifested itself, both on the part of 
the besieged and the besiegers; se- 
veral flags of truce passed, but it 
was at last understood to be a sine 
qua non on the part of the French 
General, that previous to any treaty 
the Spanish King and his family 
should be set at liberty. The Duke 
de Guiche was the bearer of a letter 
to Ferdinand, which he personally 
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delivered to him.—Ferdinand is re- 
ported to have acted in the spirit of 
his first reply, and to have maintain- 
ed that his freedom was not abridged. 
—This however the Duke affected to 
disbelieve.—Ferdinand then demand- 
ed what proof the French required 
of his being free, to which the an- 
swer was, that the only receivable 
proof would be, cither the admission 
of the French troops into Cadiz, or 
the appearance of the Spanish Royal 
family at the French head-quarters ; 
and this was accompanied by an in- 
timation, that the town should be 
bombarded within six hours, if the 
requisition was not complied with. 
Thus matters at present remain, but 
it is quite clear, that a crisis has ar- 
rived, which must put the resolu- 
tion of the Cortes to a test; they 
will now haye to choose between an 
ultimate and a fatal conflict in de- 
fence of their principles or a com- 
promise with the invader. The Duke 
d’Angouléme has certainly shown 
every disposition, rather to negotiate 
than contend—perhaps he is not 
willing that Ferdinand should en- 
counter the inevitable hazards con- 
tingent on an assault; and it may be 
that the yellow fever, which has al- 
ready appeared in his army, may 
render its situation critical. <A third 
cause has indeed recently transpired, 
which must render the present po- 
sition of the French general particu- 
larly embarrassing ; we do not mean 
in a military point of view, but in a 
political one, which portends the frus- 
tration of all his past achievements. 
Jn our last, we adverted to a decree 
issued by the Duke d’Angouléme, at 
Andujar, releasing those Spaniards 
who were confined for political of- 
fences, controlling the public press, 
and assuming, in fact, the complete 
government of the country. This 
decree, it cannot be denied, bore to- 
wards the Constitutionalists a very 
unexpected character of moderation. 
Of course the monks, the Ultras, and 
the whole hornet tribe of the Faith 
immediately took the alarm, and, 
incited, as is supposed, by the in- 
strumentality of Russia, loudly de- 
manded the repeal of the decree. No 
sooner had the French proceeded to 
act on the decree by the liberation of 
twenty-two Spaniards confined in Ma- 
drid, for alleged political offences;than 
the Regency issued a protest couched 
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in very violent terms! - It declared 
that “they learned with surprise an 
event which attacks the sovereignty 
of the King, in whose name they 
govern; and, not being able to en- 
dure this encroachment on their di 

nity, they protest in the face of Eu- 
rope, whose assistance they implore, 
against the violence of this act. Up- 
on hearing of this proceeding (they 
say) the Regency of the kingdom 
would have been glad, if it had had 
power, toabandon the reins of govern- 
ment; but reflecting on the situa- 
tion of the Sovereign, the necessity 
of preserving union between the two 
nations, and of maintaining public 
order in the interior, it felt the 
duty of continuing its functions in 
spite of the outrage offered to the 
authority with which it is invested.” 
This, it must be admitted, is suffici- 
ently strong language, considering 
that the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed is a friend and ally; but, 
strong as it is, it is quite outdone by 
an address signed by the Count 
d’Espagne, and fifty of his princi- 
pal officers composing part of the 
Spanish Royalist force before Pampe- 
luna. This document is addressed 
to the Madrid Regency ; it denounces 
the Andujar decree as unwarrantable 
and tyrannical, and declares the 
readiness of the army of Navarre to 
defend, by arms, the Regency, against 
what it denominates “ the usurpa- 
tion” of the Duke. It would seem 
as if the French were somewhat em- 
barrassed at these proceedings, as a 
circular note was immediately ad- 
dressed by Count Guilleminot to all 
the French and Spanish authorities, 
professing to explain the decree. It 
declared that the Duke d’Angouléme 
had no wish to prevent the Spanish 
authorities from exercising criminal 
jurisdiction in ordinary cases, but 
only wished to secure, according 

the terms of his amnesty, the safety 
of those who had abandoned the ene- 
my’s ranks. With respect to the ar- 
ticle assuming the control of the 
press, he declared that its only ob- 
ject was to prevent the insertion of 
any thing calculated to irritate ait 
feeling or to embarrass the French 
proceedings. All this, however, 
would not do, and the French minis- 
ters, influenced by the denunciations 
of the Regency and the interference 
of Alexander, actually annulled the 
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formal decree issued by their own 
Commander in Chief! A more de- 
cided insult, we will venture to say, 
was never before offered by a Bour- 
bon administration to a Prince of the 
blood-royal. The thing, however, is 
now done, and it only remains to be 
seen how it will be received by the 
person principally concerned. If the 
Duke dAngouléme is sincere in the 
moderation which he professes, it is 
quite clear he must abandon the Faith 
whose bigotry knows no bounds, and 
will listen to nothing short of the 
extermination of their opponents ; 
indeed their addresses sufficiently 
speak the extravagance of their zeal 
—one of them emanating from the 
troops in Catalonia demands “ the 
re-establishment of the inquisition in 
all the strength and vigour which 
characterized its first formation, as 
the only means of exterminating the 
Liberals.” If however, he does 
abandon the Faith, it is equally clear 
that from allies they will become 


.enemies, supported in all likelihood 


by the power of Russia. Their ap- 
peal to “all Europe” in their ad- 
dress, is not without its meaning, a 
meaning which the French Cabinet 
seem not to have misinterpreted. 
Thus, amid all their military suc- 
cesses, and to these we have now to 
add the surrender of Pampeluna and 
Santona, it is more than probable 
that the French cannot reasonably 
calculate upon the attainment of any 
political object «whatsoever — they 
took up arms to put down the Con- 
stitutional system ; and now, on the 
eve of accomplishing that, they find 
themselves opposed by the very party 
for whom they originally interfered, 
and must probably commence the 
conquest of their friends, or else leave 
the Peninsula in a state comparative- 
ly worse than they found it. In our 
next we shall have to record, in all 
probability, the fate of Cadiz, which 
must be followed by important, if 
not decisive, results. 

Amid the internal conyulsions 
which agitate Spain, it cannot fail to 
excite some surprise that she is able 
even still to maintain the contest in 
South America. Yet that this is the 
case, we find by late accounts from 
Peru, which state that the liberation 
of that country is, at least, postponed 
by the defeat of the patriot army 
and their General Alvarado, at a 
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place called Moquega. This is at- 
tributed to some oversight in the 
ruling government, but it establishes 
one fact indisputably, and that is, 
that there are still Spanish royalist 
troops there capable not only of re- 
sistance but of conquest. At Lima 
also affairs seem very much unset- 
tled. It seems the troops, becoming 
dissatisfied with the recent measures 
of their congress, marched one night 
in a body of three thousand to the 
sitting, and arbitrarily dissolving the 
assembly, elected their favourite 
Chief, Rivahuero, President. Before 
he accepted the office, he stipulated 
that Bolivar should be requested to 
march upon Lima, which was agreed 
to—an attack, however, from the 
Spaniards was expected here also, 
which is reported to have been de- 
layed merely by the rains which fall 
in the spring months. Accounts from 
Cuba and Porto Rico state, that 
these important colonies have deter. 
mined upon retaining their connexion 
with the mother country, provided 
she maintains her own constitution, 
which they consider would prove the 
guarantee of their liberties, but that 
in case absolute power is re-esta- 
blished, they will immediately sepa- 
rate and declare their independence. 
The state of Portugal is still far 
from being settled. A curious con- 
test has arisen between the ruling 
powers of that country and Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, relative to the order of 
the Tower and Sword, which it ap- 
pears that officer no longer retains. 
The Portuguese government have 
issued a gazette formally depriving 
him of that distinction ; but he has 
published a letter which he says they 
had previously received frém him, 
resigning the insignia, on account of 
the “ ungenerous, vindictive, and 
lawless treatment” he had experi- 
enced at their hands. His friends 
accuse them of ante-dating the ga- 
zette, in order to make it appear 
that they deprived him of the order 
in place of accepting its resignation. 
If this be true, its pettiness is incon- 
ceivable. Sir Robert, from the ac- 
counts published, seems to have suf- 
fered much, but he must doubtless 
have calculated upon this, when he 
embarked in such an enterprise. 
Whatever the miserable triumphs of 
the Portuguese Ultras may be over 
an indiyidual, it is clear that, in a 
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national. point. of view, they have 
but feeble cause of congratulation. 
Advices have been received from 
Bahia, stating the total failure of 
their grand expedition. General Ma- 
deira with about 5,000 troops had 
been obliged to re-embark for Por- 
tugal, leaving the Imperialists in un- 
disputed possession of the place. 
The Portuguese fleet, amounting to 
above ninety sail, including mer- 
chantmen and men of war, had sail- 
ed for the Tagus, but above 30 of 
them and 1,200 troops had been al- 
ready captured, and sent back to 
Bahia by the Brazilian fleet under 
Lord Cochrane, who had declared 
his intention either to capture the 
remainder, or pursue them into the 
Portuguese waters. This seems the 
finale of Portuguese sway in the 
Brazils. 

There is not much additional in- 
telligence to be communicated rela- 
tive to the Greek cause. It seems 
the Greek Committee had, early in 
March last, dispatched a literary 
gentleman of the name of Blaquiere 
to Greece, to ascertain the precise 
situation of that people. Mr. Bla- 
quiere has returned, and the Com- 
mittee have published his report. 
It states, that the contest was pro- 
voked by Turkish atrocity—that the 
Greek reprisals have been much ex- 
aggerated, and that the people are 
anxious to receive and extend the 
blessings of freedom and civilization. 
The report is ably drawn up, and 
promises the publication of further 
particulars. In the mean time it 
calls loudly on the British people to 
aid this most interesting of all strug- 
gles,—a call which every lover of 
freedom or literature must sincerely 
echo. 

By the last accounts from New 
York, we learn that the Indians have 
commenced a warfare against the 
settlers along the whole western 
frontier of the United States. It 
seems that, for some time past, the 
trading parties on the Missouri have 
been continually attacked. In the 
month of June, however, General 
Ashley having ascended the river to 
a considerable distance, anchored in 
front of the Niccaree town, and en- 
tered into an amicable commercial 
barter with those people. Forty of 
his men, however, were suddenly as- 
sailed by the savages, and one half 
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of his. party-either shot or. ee 
The rest escaped with difficulty 
the nearest post, from. whence 201 
Americans with some native friendly 
tribes, were sent to avenge the in- 
sult. The Niccarees consist of about 
600 warriors, most of whom haye 
fire-arms, so that a serious warfare 
is apprehended. Another expedition. 
belonging to the Missouri fur com- 
pany was also attacked by the black-. 
foot tribe, and despoiled to the, 
amount of 15,000 dollars. Fiye men 
belonging to the company, and the 
leaders of the expedition, lost their 
lives. The Americans, jealous of li- 
berty themselves, cannot wonder that. 
these children of the soil, should 
raise a barrier of graves against the. 
encroachment of their invaders. 

Our domestic intelligence is, since. 
the prorogation of Parliament, neces-, 
sarily limited. The principal source- 
of our supply is from Ireland; and 
sorry are we to say that it reflects. 
but little credit either upon the morals. 
or the intellect of that wretched coun-. 
try. Itis really become quite fright- 
ful to peruse the Irish journals, as in 
the course of our duty we are bound, 
to do, and to reflect upon the mass of. 
crime and superstition which com- 
poses them. ‘The yery. last arrivals 
Present 8 acca oh e finite re-. 
spectable family in the South hayi 
prec armani cold blood, re 
for haying dared to give evidence in 
a court of justice against some of the. 
neighbouring depredators ! The name 
of this unfortunate family was Franks 
—not a soul escaped except a female. 
of tender years, who acted in a me-. 
nial capacity in the house, and who. 
fortunately evaded the observation of 
the banditti. Government have of- 
fered, hitherto in vain, : renee of 
500/. for the discovery of the perpe- 
trators of this Eaitnist murder. In 
the meantime fresh miracles of the. 
impostor Hohenlohe have issued from. 
the Catholic press, and are studiously 
disseminated amongst the people by. 
the titular bishops of that persua- 
sion. The person upon whom the- 
last miracle was performed is a lady. 
of the name of Dowell, who is sai 
to be of a respectable family. It is. 
‘a very cruel thing in the Catholic. 
priesthood to select respectable fe- 
males for this juggle—the lady in 
question has been done.a serious in- 
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public character to gratify, the vile 
bigotry of asect, or answer the base 
purposes. of a party. It is really 
base thus to advertise the infirmities 
of females, and make them, as it 
were, the butts for ridicule, or the 
objects of vulgar fanaticism. We 
have heard that these mountebank 
impositions are intended to awaken 
the poor deluded peasantry into a be- 
lief in the predictions of one Pasto- 
rini, who, it seems, prophesied that 
in the year 1825 Ireland was to ac- 
quire independence as anation. How 
lamentable is it to the friends of real 
liberty to reflect that, this very fac- 
tion were bribed, by false assurances 
of their own selfish aggrandisement, 
into an interested silence when the 
interests and name of their country 
were for ever compromised. Prince 
Hohenlohe’s miracles will not erase 
this fact from history. By the bye 
we are glad to find that the Emperor 
of Austria has promised to find this 
impostor a lodging whence nothing 
but his miracles can release him, un- 
less he ceases to disturb the peace of 
his neighbourhood for the future. 

The harvest is now nearly gathered 
im, inEngland, and has beenabundant. 
This is almost the only domestic in- 
telligence which we Londoners, de~ 
serted, at this season of the year, by 
all the world, can collect—we are 
glad it is so gratifying. 

The new basins in the dock-yard 

at Sheerness were opened early last 
month, amid a great concourse of 
people, and without any accident. 
- The ministerial and whig leaders 
have been severally entertained in 
different parts of the country by 
their respective partizans, which, of 
course, each construes into exclusive 
proofs of the confidence of the coun- 
try. Mr. Huskisson, the friend of 
Mr. Canning, has, we understand, 
obtained a seat in the cabinet. 

The political dinners, the ascent 
of balloons, and the sale at Fonthill, 
are at present the topics of public 
attention. Sept. 24. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The unfavourable weather, which 
in the latter part of August threat- 
ened to destroy the crops, has been 
succeeded by a brilliant sun and a 
drying wind; and the apprehensions 
of an unpropitious season, which 
caused. at that period the rise in the 
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price of whéat; have heen; followed 
by a harvest upon the whole almost 
unrivalled in rapidity and! produc- 
tiveness. Some of the reports, in- 
deed, from the south and midland: 
counties, complain of considerable 
damage done to the early cut wheat 
from two or three succeeding hot wet 
days., Such of the corn as touched 
the ground, whether after reaping or 
previous to its in a lodged state, be- 
gan to sprout, while that which was 
still standing has not been found to 
have received so much damage as 
was expected. Many of the young: 
farmers have committed a very com-) 
mon fault by carrying their grain. 
between the showers, and all; with 
the exception perhaps of a few ricks, 
got upvery early. The greater part 
thus carried will come out a very soft 
sample, and indeed, it accounts for 
the wet rough parcels that: have al-, 
ready appeared at market, such bein 
anxiously threshed out. Upon Foul 
dry lands the barley and oats yield a. 
full crop, but upon wet soils the 
appearance is thin and the sample 
not of the first quality. Generally 
speaking, the sample of barley even 
upon the best Jands is grey, although 
productive. This sort of grain has 
not however fallen so much in price 
as wheat, in consequence of its being, 
generally understood that the crop of; 
last year is almost entirely consumed ; , 
and the present crop not being more 
than an average, the farmers are un- 
willing to sell. Those peas which 
remained on the ground received 
considerable damage from the rain. 
No grain becomes dry slower than 
peas, from their tendency to imbibe 
the wet; and if carted in a damp 
state (as. is in many instances the 
case), or if they have laid a conside~ 
rable time in the field, they will turn 
black. A few hours’ sun after wet 
will cause the pods to open rapidly, if, 
they are left in the air. Much is 
thus lost upon the ground, and spoil- 
ed before the pigs can be tured on. 
In the northern parts the har- 
vest is now at its height, or rather 
nearly concluded. ‘The hay season 
was uncommonly tedious, and parti- 
cularly the last cut was got up ina 
very imperfect state, from the quan- 
tity of rain that fell there in common 
with the rest of the kingdom during , 
the last month. The wheat that was 
cut early has suffered in the same 
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manner asthe grain in the southern 
parts, from the close wet weather that 
succeeded the early reaping. The 
crop will turn out here much. lighter 
than was expected. Spring crops of 
all kinds are generally very light and 
backward. ‘The bean crop in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire has re- 
ceived considerable injury from the 
black fly. The weeds have grown 
to an alarming height, and are a se- 
rious injury. Flax is the best that 
has been grown for many years, and 
likely to be the most beneficial to 
the farmers in this district of any on 
the ground. Those wheats which 
have been sown after flax have es- 
caped the mildew. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, 
from the general tenour of the re- 
ports from the different counties, 
that the harvest has been, in those 
counties where it is finished, most 
productive in all sorts of grain ; and 
although in the early part of the 
season great apprehension was ex- 
pressed for the getting in of the crops, 
in consequence of the threatening 
and unsettled state of the weather, 
those apprehensions have been hap- 
pily in a great measure groundless. 
The markets have already fallen, and 
will probably fall to an extent that 
cannot now be conjectured. The 
aggregate decline appears to be in 
old wheat about 7s. and in the new 
that has been offered for sale in 
Mark Lane about 10s. the quarter. 
Since our last, barley has dropped 
from 3s. to 4s. per quarter. Oats 
are 6s. lower, and boiling and grey 
peas about 4s., and are still on the 
decline. The average importation 
of wheat coastwise has been in the 
last four weeks about 6,304 quarters, 
barley 506 quarters, oats 6,420 quar- 
ters, and of flour 7,621. 

The turnip crop, which promised 
so abundantly, has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed, and more especially 
in the counties of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. This is a circumstance re- 

lete with incalculable injury to the 
farmer, and to the community in 
general, as it threatens a great and 
rapid advance in all kinds of meat, 
butter, &c. &c. The loss of the crop 
of turnips disarranges the entire farm- 
ing system ; it compels the agricul- 
turist to have recourse to corn, oil- 
cake, and other very expensive food, 
for grazing; and it is with the great- 
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est difficulty they can support their 
dairy and flocks during the winter 
season. Besides receiving no re- 
muneration for the expences of ma- 
nure, seed, and hoeing, they are de- 
prived of-the tether, which on weak 
soils generally forebodes a loss of 
the barley crop, the layers, and the 
wheat crop for the ensuing year, 
until the land again becomes fallow. 
The general opinion as to this rapid 
destruction of the turnip is, that it 
originates from a fly ; whether a new 
species or not, is not determined. It 
appears that the crown of the turni 
tops has been impregnated wi 
fly blows, which have produced a 
dark grey maggot. These maggots 
have gradually assumed the appear- 
ance of a grub. They begin by eat- 
ing into the crown, and by degrees 
into the body of the apple ; others eat 
down the rind, and settle at the tap 
root. Those turnips that are thus 
attacked are entirely destroyed; and, 
in instances that have come imme- 
diately under our own view, whole 
fields of the finest plants have nearly 
all disappeared in a fortnight. The 
later sown turnips are not so much 
injured, but there is little chance of 
their regaining much value. The 
Swedes are but little damaged. 

The hops are said to be affected by 
an insect which destroys the strig of 
the hop, and causes it to decay, in- 
stead of gaining its weight. The 
picking has commenced, and there 
has been rather more doing both in 
old and new hops than of late. The 
meat market in Smithfield is lower 
and very dull; prime beasts barely 
reaching 3s. 4d. to 4s. The best 
Downs fetch about 4s. and the Lin- 
colns from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. for the 
prime. Middling beasts and sheep 
can with great difficulty be dis- 
posed of. Sept. 23. 


COMMERCE. 
(London, September 23.) 

The general state of the markets 
for the last four weeks has not pre- 
sented any remarkable features, and 
scarcely any fluctuations worth par- 
ticularizing ; our notice will there- 
fore be short. 

Cotton.—From the date of our last 
report very little was done till the 
middle of this month, the sales being 
hardly more than 700 bales weekly; 
the holders however remaining very 
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firm: but in the week ending the 
16th instant, in consequence of fa~ 
vourable accounts from Liverpool, a 
brisk speculative demand began, and 
the sales amounted to 11,000 bales: 
viz.—6000 Surats, middling, 64d. ; 
fair, 63d. a 65d. 3 good fair, 7d. a 
71d. ; good, 74d. a 73d. ; 3000 Ben- 
gals, ordinary, 53d. a 52d.; mid- 
dling, 52d. a 6d.; fair, 64d. a 62d. ; 

ood fair, 63d. a 68d. ; 2000 Madras, 
air, 63d. a 6d. ; good fair, 7d.a 73d. ; 
good, 71d. a 73d., all in bond; in 
other descriptions only 120 Boweds, 
middling to fair, 84d. a 8d.; and 
25 Pernams, 12d., also in bond. The 
sales in the week ending to-day have 
been trifling, but the holders con- 
tinue very firm, expecting a speedy 
improvement. At Liverpool the 
sales from 16th August to 20th Sep- 
tember, were 53,880 bags, the arrivals 
nearly 46,000. 

Sugar.—The business done at the 
beginning of the month was not con- 
siderable, the holders being very 
firm, and the prices on the whole in- 
clined to rise. The most sales were 
effected in the week before last, when 
about 4000 casks of Muscovades 
were sold. Last week the demand 
for good and fine Muscovades was 
considerable, but inferior qualities 
were rather lower. There was a 
great demand last week for lumps 
for Hamburg at an advance of 1s. 
percwt. This morning the market 
looks well. 

Coffée-—The sales have on the 
whole heen considerable, and some 
fluctuations have taken place in the 
prices, which were rather higher at 
the beginning of this month ; but 
there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion (from 4s. to 6s. per cwt.) and 
the sales this morning went off hea- 
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vily, the St. Domingo being mostly 
taken in; the prices of the Coffee 
which sold were, however, fully as 
high as last week, but there was no 
animation in the biddings ; good or- 
dinary Jamaica, 80s. a 83s.; fine 
ordinary, 845. 6d. a 85s. 6d. ; fine fine 
ordinary, 93s. a 95s.; ordinary mid- 
dling, 102s. a 102s. 6d.; middling to 
good middling, 107s. a 110s. 6d. ; 
good ordinary pale St. Domingo was 
taken in, 83s. a 84s.; the fine ordi- 
nary sold at 85s. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. — The 
Tallow market has been very steady, 
and was'very brisk a week ago, yel- 
low candle being at 39s., and in the 
course of last week it rose to 41s. 
The favourable accounts of the fish- 
eries have occasioned a fall, and 40s. 
is now the nearest price. Hemp has 
been steady in price. 

Oils—The Brunswick, of Hull, 
arrived with thirty-six Fish, a full 
ship, gives a general and most fa- 
vourable account of the other vessels; 
Whale Oil has been offered at 22/., 
but there are not any buyers: prices 
are now expected to go very low. In 
Seed Oils there is no alteration. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The 
advertisement of the Government 
contract for 100,000 gallons caused 
the demand to become brisker last 
week, but to day the market is 
heavy. Brandy, which was heavy 
on account of the favourable reports 
of the vintage, has become more firm. 
For the best marks free on board to 
arrive, 3s. 2d.; housed, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 
4d. is the nearest price. 

The East India Company’s quar- 
terly sale of Indigo is fixed for 7th 
October, and the Spice sale for 10th 
November. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press :— 

First Steps to Botany, intended as popu- 
lar IMustrations of the Science leading to 
its Study as a Branch of general Education. 
By James L. Drummond, MD. 
. Anew work from the pen of Miss Por- 
ter, Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Scottish Chiefs, &c. in 3 Vols. 12mo. en- 
titled Duke Christian of Luneberg; or, 
Traditions from the Hartz. 

Mr. Sharpe is preparing Engravings 


from Mr. Westall’s Designs, for the Bri- 
tish Anthology, or Poetical Present, de- 
signed, with considerable variations of ma- 
terials and arrangement, as an exemplar of 
the once popular Dodsley’s Collection. 

The Night before the Bridal, and other 
Poems. By Miss Garnett, in an octavo 
volume, 

The Eighth Volume of the Annual 
Biography and Obituary. ‘ 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
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tion of Rocks in both Hemispheres. By 
M. de Humboldt. And translated into 
English under his immediate inspection. 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in 
‘New Zealand. By Captain A. Cruise, of 
the 84th Regt. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

The Stranger’s Grave. 1 Vol. 12mo. 

Sir J. E. Smith, President of the Lin- 
nean Society, &c. &c. has nearly ready for 
‘publication the first portion of his English 
‘Flora. 

The Second Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions, of Miss Benger’s Memoirs 
of Mary Queen of Scots, with Anecdotes 
of the Court of Henry the Second, during 
her Residence in France. In 2 Vols. 8yo. 
with a genuine Portrait, never before en- 
grayed, and a fac-simile. 

Hurstwood ; a Tale of the Year 1815. 
In 3 Vols. 12mo. 

Country Belles, or, Gossips outwitted. 

Dr. Meyrick’s work on Ancient Armour, 
in three Volumes, Imperial 4to. will be 
published on the Ist of October. 

Memoirs of the late Pope, including the 
whole of his Private Correspondence with 
Napoleon Buonaparte, taken from the Ar- 
chives of the Vatican, with many other hi- 
therto unpublished Particulars of his event- 
ful Reign. By Mr. Bernard Cohen. 

The first Number of a Zoological Jour- 
nal,’ to be continued quarterly and edited 
by Thomas Bell, Esq. FLS. John George 
‘Children, Esq. FR. and LS. James de 
Carle Sowerby, Esq. FLS. and G. B. 
Sowerby, FLS. 

Dictionary of English ‘Quotations, in 
3 Parts : Part the First, containing quota- 
tions from Shakspeare, will appear in a few 
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days. By the Author Of the Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts. + , wade 

The Regular publication of meee 
clopedia Edinensis will be resumed and t 
work completed within the original limits, 
Part XIX. will be ready in'October. — - 

Blackstone’s Commentaries :—a Trans- 
Tation of all the Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French Sentences, Phrases, &c. which oc- 
cur in the above Work, and also in the 
‘Notes of Christian, Archbold, and Wil- 
liams. : , Ms 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. B 
Richard Mence, Esq- Barrister-at-Law- 

Extraéts from Various Greek Authors, 
with English Notes and Lexicon, for the 
Use of the Junior Greek Class in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In 1 Vol. 8vo. _ 

A Panoramic View of the City of Edin- 
burgh, and Surrounding Country, beaud- 
fully printed in Chalk by Simoneau, and 
handsomely coloured on Imperial drawing 
paper, size 90 inches long by 21 inches 
wide. : 

A Critical Analysis of the Rev. E. Try- 
ing’s Orations and Arguments, &c. inter- 
spersed with. Remarks on the Composition 
of a Sermon. By Philonous. Dedicated 
to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. ; 

Elements of Arithmetic, for the Use of 
the Grammar School, Leeds, and adapted 
to the general Object of Education. By 
George Walker, AM. Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Leeds. 
Second Edition. 

The Star in the East, with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 1 Vol. foolscap 8vo. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED, 


History and Biography. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society. Vol. 4—for the Years 1821 
—22—23. Part II. with 7 Engravings. 
Price 10s. 6d. : 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1821. Vol. 14. Parts I and II. 8vo. 12. 1s. 

The World in Miniature; edited by 
Frederic Shoberl. Japan, containing Il- 
lustrations of the Character, Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c. of the People of that Empire, 
with 20 coloured Engrayings. 1 Vol. 83. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Medeaof Euripides, literally trans- 
lated into English Verse, from the Text of 
Porson ; with the original Greek, the Me- 
tres, the Order, and English Accentua- 
tion, with Notes for the Use of Students. 
By J. W. C. Edwards, MA. 8s. 

Delineations of Fonthill and its Abbey : 
richly embellished with numerous highly 
finished Engravings and spirited Wood- 
cuts. By John Rutter, Shaftesbury. 4to. 


12. 5s. ; large Paper, 2/. 10s.5 India Proofs, 
31. 13s. 6d. : 

Interesting Roman Antiquities recently 
discovered in Fife, ascertaining the site of 
the Great Battle fought betwixt Agricola 
and Galgacus. By the Rey. Andrew Small 
Edenshead. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Prometheus Chained of Aeschylus, 
literally translated into English Prose; from 
the Text of Blomfield. By J. W.C. Ed- 
wards, MA. 8s. 

A Guide to the Giants’ Causeway, and 
the North East Coast of the County of 
Antrim.. By the Rev..G. N. Wright, AM. 
Gs. foolscap. FS GS 

Journal of the Private Life and Conver- 
sations of the Emperor Napoleon at St 
Helena. By the Count de Las Casas. 
Vols. 7 and 8. 8vo. 12. 1s. 

A Letter of Advice to his Grand-children 
—Matthew, Gabriel, Anne, Mary, and 
Frances Hale. By Sir Matthew Hale, © 
Lord Chief Justice in the Reign of Charles 
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AL. The Second Edition. Printed from 
an original Manuscript, and collated with 
~the Copy in the British Museum. 

‘The East India Military Calendar, con- 
taining the Services of General and Field 
Officers of the Indian Army. 4to. 27. 10s. 

Letters to Marianne. By Wm. Combe, 


Esq. Author of the Tour of Dr. Syntax in 


Search of the Picturesque, &c. foolscap. 
3s. 6d. 

Meteorological Essays and Observations. 
By J. Frederic Daniel, FRS. 8yo. 16s. - 


Novels and Tales. 
Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vols. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.—Births.—Marriages. 
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14, 15, ‘and 16, containing ‘Cecilia; or 
Memoirs of an Heiress. “By Miss Burney. 
3 Vols. 9s. boards. : 

Novels and Tales of Author of Waverley, 
12 Vols. 18mo. with 12 Plates, from 
Leslie. “4/. 4s. 


Theology. 

Baxter’s Practical Works, 8yo. Vol. X. 
12s. 

Voyages, &c. 

Picturesque Tour through the Oberland, 
in the Canton of Berne, in Switzerland ; 
illustrated by 17 coloured Engravings, and 
a Map, royal 8vo. 1/ 8s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rey. Richard Uvedale, MA. Vicar of Fo- 
therby, presented by the Lord Chancellor, to the 
e of Hogsthorpe, Lincolnshire.—The Rev. 

'T. Robinson, MA. preveneed by the Provost aud 
Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford, to the Vicar- 
age of Milford-with-Hordle, Hants, vacant by the 
death of the Rey. G. Thompson, DD.—The Rey. 
F. R. Broomfield, AM. Vicar of Napton, to a 
Prebendal Stall in Litchfield Cathedral.—The 


Rey. R. Thomas, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Hemswell, Lincolnshire, vacant by the death of 
the Rey. W, Jackson.—The Rev. G. Greaves of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, appointed 
Chaplain to the British Factory, at Archangel.— 
The Rey. J. E.Jones, MA. Curate of St. Nicholas, 
and Lecturer at St. Jolin’s, Gloucester, appointed 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Baroness 
Dowager Lavington. 


BIRTHS, 


An 26.—At Basing Park, Hampshire, the lady of 

ichard Norris, Esq. a daughter, 

28. At Barham Court, the Rt. Hon. Lady Barham, 
a son. 

— At Connaught-place, Lady Wigram, a son. 


Sept. 1.—At Bath, the lady of the Hon. Charles 
Jlifford, a daughter. : 

8. At Teddington, the Rey of Lieut.-Col. Mercer, 
of the 3d Regt. of Guards, a son. 

— At Basset Down House, in the county of 

cash the lady of A.M.Storer, Esq. a son and 
eir. 

A. At Teddington, the lady of Andrew Hamilton, 
Esq. a son and heir. 

6. At Paddocks, near Chippenham, the lady of W, 
H. Andry, Esq. twin sons. 

14. In Devonshire-place, the lady of W. Clay, jun. 
Esq. a daughter. 

— At Brentford Butts, the lady of Henry Ronalds, 
MD. ason. 

15. In Russel-square, the lady of Dr. Darling, a 
daughter. 

SCOTLAND. 

At Mount Melville, in-the county of Fife, Lady 

Catherine Whyte Melville, a son. 


IN IRELAND. 
At Kennetty, King’s County, the Hon. Mrs. Maud, 
a son. 
In Rutland-street, Dublin, the lady of Charles 
Knox, Esq. a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug.7.—At Derby, Edward Nicholas Hurt, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Caroline, 
daughter of Joseph Strutt, Esq. of Derby. 

25. At Broadclyst, in the county of Devon, 
Henry Jenkinson, Esq. KN. eldest son of the 
late General Jenkinson, to Miss Acland, dangh- 
ter of the late, and sister to the present Sir 
Thos. Dyke Acland, Bart. 

26. William Theed, Esq. of Hilton-house, Hun- 
tingdonshire, to Ann, eldest dauzhter of J. 
Vipan, Esq. of Sutton Gault, in the Isle of Ey 

28. At St. James’s Church, Gilbert East Joliffe, 
Se Margaret Ellen, daughter of Sir Edward 

anks. 

— At Lakenham, Norfolk, Charles Edwards, Esq. 
Solicitor, of that place, to Hurriet, second daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Francis Smith, of Norwich, 
aud niece to Sir James Edward Smith, MD. 
FILS. ‘&e, . : 


Sept. 2.—At Walcot Church, Bath, ponepn Marti- 

neau, Esq. to Caroline, youngest daughter ofithe 
late Dr. Parry, of that city. 
By the Rey. J. Delafield, the Rev. Charles 
Bethel Otley, Rector of Tortington, Sussex, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late J. Dela- 
field, Esq. 

— At Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
W. Ryland Bedford, Rector of that place, to 
Grace Campbell, youngest daughter of the late 
C. Sharp, of Haddon Castle, Dumfries-shire. 

— At Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire, Hen. Hesketh, 
Esq. only son of Henry Hesketh, Esq. of New- 
ton, Cheshire, to Margaret, second daughter of 
the late James Hilton, Esq. of Pennington-hall, 
and Smedley, Lancashire. 

— Jobn W.1 ridges, Esq. of Great Coram-street, 
son of Geo, Bridges, Esq. of Gloucester-place, 
to Harriet, fifth daughter of John Hanson, Esq. 
of the Rookery, Woodford, and of Great Brom: 
ley-hall, Essex. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Thomas Dundas, eldest son of Lord Dundas, to 
Sophia Jane, daughter of the late, and sister to 
the present Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart. 

8, At Marylebone Church, by the Rev. Sir Rob. 
Peat, Francis Henry Davis, Esq. of his Majesty’s 
Reimembrancer’s Office, to Lucy Clementine, 
only daughter of Lord Maurice Drummond. 

— At St. Mary’s, Gloucester, Sir Anthony Lech- 
mere, Bart. of the Rhyd, in the county of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Villiers, Bar-maid at the Hop- 
pole Inn, in the city of Worcester. 3 

— AtSt. Nicholas’, Warwick, the Rev. W. Cham- 
bers, BD, Vicar of Ashbury, Berks, and late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Jane, 
third daughter of the lute Rey. Dr, Pell, Rector 
of Brereton, in the county of Chester. 

9. At Marylebone Church, Capt. M‘Alpine, 15th 
Hussars, eldest son of Coningham M*‘Alpine, 
Esq. of Guardiner’s-place, in the county of Dub- 
lin, to Louisa, second daughter of Thomas 
Delves Broughton, Esq. of Stratford-place. ° 

— At Marylebone, by the Rev. Wm. Long, Canon 
of Windsor, H. Seymour Montagu, Esq. to 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Beestom 
Long, Esq. of Combe-house, Surrey; and niece 
to the Right Hon. Sir Charles Long, GCB. 

10. At Sidmouth, Codrington Parr, Esq. of Stone- 
lands, Devon, to Harriet Lydia, youngest daugh~ 
ter of Henry Manning, Esq. of Sidmouth, and 
niece to Admiral Sir Robert Barlow, KCB. » 

11. William Mathieson, oF of Finsbury-place. 
to Miss Jane Hookey. of Alfred-place, Bedford 
square, fourth daughter of the late S, Hookey,. 
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Sept. 11.—At Northfleet, Richard Gilbert, Esq. 
of St. John’s-square, to Anne, only daughter 
of the Rey. George Whittaker. 

— At St. Albans, John, second son of Jotin Smart, 
Esq. of Trewitt-bonse, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, to Mary-Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Kev. Thomas Gregory, of Henslow, 
Bedfordshire. 

16. At Bromley Church, by the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Edward Legze, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
William Saunders, Esq. Capt. Royal Horse Ar. 
tillery, to Eliza Lonisa, second daughter of 
Walter Boyd, Esq. MP. of Plaistow-lodge, and 
Charles Barry Baldwin, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
fle, Secretary to the Commission for Claims on 
France, to Frances Lydia, third daughter of the 
same gentleman, 

— AtSt. Pancras, Charles Ellis, Esq. of Verulam- 
buildings, Gray’s-inn, to Maria, only daughter 
of Thomas Reilly, Esq. of Holly Terrace, High- 
gate, 

17. At Hackney Church, Edgar Taylor, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, to Ann, second daughter of Jobn 
Christie, Esq. of Wick-house, Hackney. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, Richard Cowen Chambers, Esq. se- 
cond son of J. Chambers, Esq. of Lifford, to 
Caroline, second daughter of the late Robert 
Warren, Rector of Tnam and Cong, and niece 
to Sir William and the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart. 


ABROAD, 

At Guernsey, Daniel Tupper, Esq. third son of 
the late Danie] Tupper, Esq. of Haute Vilte, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Major- 
Gen. J. Gaspard Le Marchant, the first Lieut.- 
Gen, of the Royal Military College. 


’ DEATHS. - 


Aug. 19.—At the house of the Rey. J. Bradshaw, 
with whom he liad just retarned in a vig from 
Hornsey, and after partaking of a hearty dinuer, 
the RevyCharles Rushworth, senior, BD. Fellow 
and Steward of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
aged 45, 

21. At Broomham, Sussex, in his 85th year, Sir 
Win. Ashburnttam, Bart, 

22. At Stratton, near Circencester, the Rey. Thos. 
Boys, DD. late Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Rector of Radclifte-cum-Chaymore, Bucks, 
in the gift of the Wardens of that College. 

— At Gedliny, near Nottingham, the Rey. Wm. 
Smelt, AM. Rector of that valnable living. He 
married the sister of the late Earl of Chester- 
field, by whom he had a namerous offspring. 
His lady died some years since. 

eh At Me house, in Upper Brook-street, Major 
Sneyd. 

26. At Richmond, in her 17th year, Tsabella Fran- 
es, only daughter of John Crispin, Esq. British 
Consul at Oporto. 

28, In Red Lion-square, Mrs. Fawle, relict of the 
Jate W. Fawle, Esq. and sister to the late John 
Lewis, Esq. of Hampton-court, Radnorshire. 


Sept. 1.—In consequence of being thrown out of 
agig the same day, while returning with a 
party from Hampton-court, Capt. Mildinay, bro- 
ther to Sir H. Mildmay, Bart. 

2. At Brighton, in his 75th year, the Rev. T. Wal- 
singham Western, of Rivenhall-place, Essex. 
— The Rey. T. Winstanley, DD. Principal of St. 

Abban’s-hall, Oxford, Camden Professor of An- 
cient History, and Laudean Professor of Arabic, 
in that University, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

— At Ashton, Warwickshire, in his 80th year, the 

Rev, B. Spencer, LLD. for fifty-two years Vicar 
ofthe above parish, and Rector of Hatton, Lin- 
colnshire, and more than forty years ‘an active 
Magistrate for the Counties of Warwick and 
Stafford. 
3. as Guilford-place, in his 77th year, J. Cowley. 


qs 
4. In bis 83d year, the Rey. J. Cayley, of Low- 
hall, Brompton, Vicar and Rector of Terring- 
ton, near Castle Howard, and Father of Jolin 
Cayley, Esq. 
5. At the Parsonage-house, at Ashe, Hants, in his 


Deaths. 


Oct. 


42d year, the Rev. J. H. G. Lefroy, of that place, 
and of Ewshot-house, inthe same county, 

Sept. 5—At Gloucester, aged 80, the Rev. KR 
Raikes, Treasurer and Canon of St. David's, Pre- 
bendury of Hereford, and Perpetial Curate of 
Maisemore, in the county of Gloucester. 

8. In his 70th year, Jobn Hartnell, Esq. of Bur- 
ton Crescent, 

— in Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, the Rev. 
George Stone, aged 23. ad 
— At his apartments, in Upper Conway-street. Fitz- 
roy-square, Richard Ayton, Esq. as fourth 

son of the late W. Ayton, Esq. of Macclesfield. 

9. At her house in Finsbury-place, Mrs. De Ber- 
nales, wife of J. ©. De Bernales, Esq. ie 

— At Middleton Cheyney, near Banbury, aged 
38, the Rey, E. Ellis, MA. Vicar of CE roare 
Wilts, formerly Student at Christ’s Charch, Ox- 
ford, nnd for some tine Second Master at West 
minster School. 

— At Kensington, the Chevalier Hippolyto Da 
Costa, lately Chargé d’Affaires,in this country, 
of the new Brastian Government, avd Proprie- 
tor of the €orreio Brazilicnse, a Portnguese 
ponraals printed in London, but lately discon- 
tinged. 

Lately, at Bath, Edward Eyre, Esq. of Lansdown- 
crescent. : net 
Lately, the Rey. Richard Porter, Master of tae 
Grammar Sclrool at Bristol. - 
10. In Norfolk-street, Strand, in his S8d year, 
Capt. J. H. Lister, of the Hon. East India Com- 

pany’s 16th Regt. Bengal Native Infantry. 

11. At Salisbury, Lieut. W. Benson, KN- son of 
the Rey. E. Benson. 

— Ar Bill-hill, near Wokingham, Berks, aged 
al, Cath sings wife of John James Cholmonde- 
ey, Esq. 

— At hineeats Gatcombe, Gloucestershire, David 
Ricardo, Esq. MP. This able Senator was justly 
celebrated for his writings on Political Economy, 
in which arduous science he laid down many 
new and important principles, and corrected the 
errors of preceding writers. fm Parliament tie 
distingnished himself by bis able reasoning. 

12. At liis house, Tunbridge Wells, t his 77th 
year, after a long illness, W. Lushington, Bsq- 
formerly one of the Representatives for the City 
of London. ‘ 

13. In his 75th year, W. Warre, Esq. of Albany, 
and of Bradford, in the Sounyy of Somers 

14. a Melfi house, Archibald Campbell, Esq. 
of Melfort. : 


.— At Cobham Lodge, General Buckley, Gover- 


ae oa Pendennis Canine 7. Mea Leads 

- In Enston-sqnare, ax » Mrs. Luddington, 

wife of W. Tnddington, Esq. and sister to the 
Key. Dr. Evans. 5 

23. Dr. Matthew Baillie, Physician to the King, at 
his seat near Cirencester. r 

Lately. At Teddington, Mr. Serjeant Marshall, 
one of the Justices of the Chester Circuit, 


IN SCOTLAND. : 
At Edinburgh, Janes Stoddart, Esq. of Russell- 
square. 
IN IRELAND. { : 
Artbur Darcy, Esq. of Usher’s-street, Dublin, — 


ABROAD, eed 
ete in his 83d year, his Holiness Pope 
us . 

At Paris, the Right Hon, John Hope, Earl of 
Hopetoun, Visconut Airthrie, Lord Hope, L 
Lieutenant of the county of Linlithgewshire, 
&c. His Lordship succeeded James, the Jate 
Earl, his half-brother, in 1316, and was son of 
John zal a pel EI bone, eee ife, 
Jane, danghter © ert ant, | o! 
Rossie. At the battle of Corunna, the com- 
mand devolved apon bis Lordship. His remains 
have been removed from Paris for interment 

2 fin aii vault. Kelty Beq ath of 
t Tours, in France, Ke' opp, . 0! 
Bath, and the Island of Jamaica. 

At Rampenheim, the Landgravine of Hesse Rum- 
penheim, mother to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

At Sierra Leone, Edward Fitzgerald, Chief Just! 
and Jndge of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in that 
Colony, and Assessor to the mixed Commission 
established there for the more effectual aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, EE : 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Six,—Will you have the kindness to insert in the Lion’s Heap the two 
following passages from a work of mine published some time since? ‘They 
exhibit rather a striking coincidence with the reasonings of the ‘ Opium- 
Eater” in your late number on the discoveries of Mr. Malthus; and as 1 
‘have been a good deal abused for my scepticism on that subject, I do not 
feel quite disposed that any one else should run away with the credit of it. 
I do not wish to bring any charge of plagiarism in this case: I only 
beg to put in my own claim of priority. ‘The first passage I shall trouble 
you with relates to the geometrical and arithmetical series, and is as 
follows. 


th the principle of the necessary increase of the population beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, and the application of that principle as a final obstacle to all Utopian perfectibi- 
-lity schemes, are borrowed (whole) by Mr. Malthus from Wallace’s work (‘+ Various 
Prospects of Mankind, Nature, and Providence,” 1761.) This is not very stoutly 
denied by his admirers; but, say they, Mr. Malthus was the first to reduce the inequa- 
lity between the possible increase of food and population to a mathematical certainty, or 
to the arithmetical and geometrical ratios. In answer to which we say, that those, ratios 
are, in a strict and scientilic view of the subject, entirely fallacious—a pure fiction. Jor 
a grain of corn or of mustard-seed has the same or a greater power of propagating its 
species than a man, till it has overspread the whole earth, till there is no longer any room 
for it to grow or to spread farther. A bushel of wheat will sow a whole field: the 
produce of that field will sow twenty fields, and produce twenty harvests. Till there are 
“no longer fields to sow, that is, till a country or the earth is exhausted, the means of 
“subsistence will go on increasing in more than Mr. Malthus’s geometrical ratio, will more 
than double itself in every generation or season, and will more than keep pace with the 
progress of population ; for this is supposed only to double itself, where it is unchecked, 
every twenty years. Therefore, it is not true as an abstract proposition, that of itself, 
or in the nature of the growth of the produce of the earth, food can only increase in the 
. snail-pace progress of an arithmetical ratio, while population goes on at a swinging 
geometrical rate: for the food keeps pace, or more than keeps pace, with the population, 
while there istoom to grow it in, and after that room is filled up, it does not go on, even 
_in that arithmetical ratio,—it does not increase at all, or very little. That is, the ratio 
(aid down by Mr. Malthus) instead of being always true, is never true at all: neither 
before the soil is fully cultivated, nor afterwards. Food does not increase in an arithmetical 
series in China, or even in England; it increases in a geometrical series, or as fast as 
the population in America. ‘The rates at which one or the other increases naturally, or 
“ean be made to increase, have ‘no relation to an arithmetical and geometrical series. 
They are co-ordinate till the earth or any given portion of it is cccupied and cultivated, 
and after that, they are quite disproportionate: or rather, both stop practically at the 
same instant—the means of subsistence with the limits of the soil, and the population 
with the limits of the means of subsistence. All that is true of Mr. Malthus’s doctrine, 
then, is this, that the tendency of population to increase remains after the power of the 
earth to produce more food is gone: that the one is limited, the other unlimited This 
is enough for the morality of the, question: his mathematics are altogether spurious. 
Political Essays, p. 403. See also Reply to Malthus, Longmans, 1807. 


This passage, allowing for the difference of style, accords pretty nearly 
with the reasoning in the Notes from the Pocket-Book of an Opium-Iater. 
I should really like to know what answer Mr. Malthus has to this objection, 
if he would deign one, or whether he thinks it best to impose upon the public 
by his silence? So much for his mathematics: now for his logic, which the 
Opium-Eater has also attacked, and with which J long ago stated my dis- 
satisfaction in manner and form following. 


The most singular thing in this singular performance of our author is, that it should 
have been originally ushered into the world as the most complete and only satisfactory 
amswer to the speculations of Godwin, Condoreet, and others, or to what has been called 
the modern philosophy. A more complete piece of wrong-headedness, a more strange 
perversion of reason, could hardly be devised by the wit of man. Whatever we may 
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think of the doctrine of the progressive improvement of the human mind, or of a state of 
society in which every thing will be subject to the absolute controul of reason ; however 
absurd, unnatural, or impracticable we may conceive such a system to be, certainly it 
cannot without the grossest inconsistency be objected to it, that such asystem would ni- 
cessarily be rendered abortive, because if reason should ever get the mastery over all our 
actions, we shall then be governed entirely by our physical appetites and passions, and 
plunged into evils far more insupportable than any we at present endure in consequence 
of the excessive population which would follow, and the impossibility of providing for 
its support. This is what I do not understand. It is, in other words, to assert that the 
doubling the population of a county, for example, after a certain period, will be attended 
with the most pernicious effects, by want, famine, bloodshed, and a state of general 
violence and confusion ; and yet that at this period those who will be most interested in 
preventing these consequences and the best acquainted with the circumstances that lead to 
them, will neither have the understanding to foresee, nor the heart to feel, nor the will to 
ayert the sure evils to which they expose themselves and others ; though this advanced 
state of population, which does not admit of any addition without danger, is supposed to 
be the immediate result of a more general diffusion of the comforts and conveniences of 
life, of more enlarged and liberal views, of a more refined and comprehensive regard to 
our own permanent interests as well as those of others, of correspondent habits and 
manners, and of a state of things, in which our gross animal appetites will be subjected to 
the practical controul of reason. If Mr. Malthus chooses to say that men will always be 
governed by the same gross mechanical motives that they are at present, I have no ob- 
jection to make to it; but it is shifting the question: it is not arguing against the state 
of society we are considering from the consequences to which it would give rise, but 
against the possibility of its ever existing. It is very idle to alarm the imagination by 
deprecating the evils that must follow from the practical adoption of a particular scheme, 
yet to allow that we have no reason to dread those consequences but because the scheme 
itself is impracticable.”"—See Reply to Malthus, passim, or Political Essays, p. 421. : 
This, Mr, Editor, is the writer, whom “ our full senate call all-in-all 
sufficient.” There must be a tolerably large bonus offered to men’s interests 
and prejudices to make them swallow incongruities such as that here alluded 
to; and I am glad to find that our ingenious and studious friend the Opium= 
Eater agrees with me on this point too, almost in somany words. 
I am, Sir, your obliged friend and servant, _ 
W. Hazuirr, 
Since our friend B. F.’s interesting Journat was printed we have re- 
ceived letters of a very recent date from New Sourn Waters, which state — 
that two gentlemen have penetrated nearly sixty miles beyond Lake George, 
to the latitude of 36° south. They passed over a great extent of fine graz 
ing country, thinly timbered forests, and open downs, abounding in lime~ 
stone, rich soil and herbage, and fine water. From their last station they 
could see, with the aid of a glass, to within twenty miles of the coast, over 
a country apparently rich and thinly wooded. ‘The natives who accompa- 
nied them said, the salt water was only one day’s journey further. About 
twenty miles from Lake George, they passed a beautiful and very consider- 
able river, which, as they conjectured, must discharge its waters into the 
ocean. We hope to present our readers with a particular relation of their 
journey in our next number. 


No. VII. of the “ Apprtions to Lonp Orronrn’s Royar. and Nonre 
Aurnors,” will certainly appear next month—we regret that it came too 
late for insertion in the present number. 


Exta requests us to say, he is not the Lion some of his Correspondents 
take him for. ; 


The Packet from C. R.S. has been received and forwarded as requested. 
B. B. will find the object of his inquiry at No. 41, Water-lane, Fleet-street. 


Our anonymous Contributors have increased so much upon our hands 
of late that we really cannot undertake to give particular replies to all—we 
must therefore intreat them to consider the non-appearance BE their papers as 
2 sufficient answer. 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION 


ACROSS THE BLUE MOUNTAINS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


_ Monday, October 7, 1822.—This 
spring month is the fittest to make 
this excursion in. The winter nights 
are too cold, and the summer days 
too hot. In the autumn the flowers 
are not in bloom. ‘The difficulties of 
the travel commence at Emu Ford, 
over the river Nepean, a branch of 
the Hawkesbury. Crossing this 
stream is always a work of such time 
and trouble, and sometimes of such 
difficulty and danger, that the tra- 
veller should send forward his cart 
or baggage-horses to overcome it, 
half a day before he rides, or rows 
through it himself. The ferry is the 
property of Government, who (Go- 
vernment-like, as we shall have large 
occasion to see in this journey) have 
hitherto delayed either to provide a 
punt themselves, or to suffer the 
stockholders of the colony to build 
one by subscription. The conse- 
quences are frequent losses of cattle 
in swimming, and injury of sheep in 
boating over. Athough the river 
was not unusually high, we were 
obliged to unlade our cart before it 
could be drawn through the ford; 
and thus lost several hours in trans- 
porting the baggage by one small 
boat, and in re-loading the cart. 

On the banks of the Nepean, I 


saw almost the only deciduous na- 
tive tree in the territory—namely, 
the white cedar, beautiful in itself, 
and congenial to me from that sin- 
gularity. All the other indigenous 
trees and shrubs, that L have seen, 
are evergreens; the eternal euca- 
lyptus, with its white bark, and its 
scanty tin-like foliage, or the dark 
casuarina tall, and exocarpus fu- 
nereal ; both as unpicturesque as the 
shrubs and flowers are new and 
beautiful ; the various banksia, and 
the hesperidean* mimosa; the ex- 
quisite epacris; the curious gre- 
villea; xanthorrhwa, the sceptre of 
Flora; telopeia the magnificent, and 
arthropodium the lovely. New South 
Wales is a perpetual flower-garden ; 
but there is not a single scene in it, 
of which a painter could make a 
landscape, without greatly disguising 
the true character of the Pkeait IN 
part of their economy (says Mr. 
Brown, the botanist), which con- 
tributes somewhat to the peculiar 
character of the Australian forests, 
is that the leaves both of the euca- 
lyptus and acacia, by far the most 
common genera in Terra Australis, 
and, if taken together, and con- 
sidered with respect to the mass of 
vegetable matter they contain, (cal- 


“I do not mean that the mimosa belongs to Linnaus’s natural order Hesperidcar, 
though the eucalyptus does: my epithet is merely classical : I would say golden. 
+ Major Taylor has contrived to present us with a very beautiful landscape in his Pano- 
ramic View of Port Jackson and the Town of Sydoey, just published in London.—Ep. 
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culated from the size, as well as the 
number of individuals) nearly equal 
to all the other plants of that coun- 
try, are vertical, or present their 
margin, and not either surface to- 
wards the stem, both surfaces having 
consequently the same relation to 
light.”* Can this circumstance be 
partly the cause of their unpic- 
turesqueness ? sof the monotony of 
their leaf? or is it merely their ever 
greenness? ‘ In the Indies, (says 
Linneus), almost all the trees are 
evergeen, and have broad leaves; 
but in our cold regions most trees 
cast their foliage every year, and 
such as do not, bear acerose, that is 
narrow and acute leaves. If they 
were broader, the snow which falls 
during winter would collect among 
them, and break the branches by its 
weight. Their great slendemess pre- 
vents any such effect, allowing the 
snow to pass between them.” t+ But 
snow is not unknown to the euca- 
lypti and acacie of New Holland ; 
and may not the verticalness of the 
broad leaves of some of them answer 
the same snow-diverting purpose as 
the acerose-leavedness of European 
evergreens? Yet the foliage of the 
eucalypti, is always scanty, and the 
snow of Australia apt to melt. Be 
this as it may, no tree, to my taste, 
can be beautiful, that is not deci- 
duous. What can a painter do with 
one cold green? There is a dry 
harshness about the perennial leaf, 
that does not savour of humanity in 
my eyes: there is no flesh and blood 
in it: itis not of us, and is nothing 
tous, Dryden says of the laurel: 


From winter-winds it suffers no decay, 
Tor ever ftesh and. fair, and ey’ry month is 


May. 


Now, it may be the fault of the 
cold climate in which I was bred, 
but this is just what I complain of 
in an evergreen, ‘ For ever fresh” 
is a contradiction in terms; what is 
“ for ever fair” is never fair ; and, 
without January, in my mind there 
can be no May. ll the dearest 
allegories of human life are bound 
up in the infant and slender green of 
spring, the dark redundance of sum- 
mer, and the sere and yellow leaf of 
autumn. These are as essential to 
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the poet, as emblems, as they are to 
the painter, as picturesque objects ; 
and the common consent and imme- 
morial custom of European poetry 
have made the change of seasons, 
and its effect upon vegetation, a part, 
as it were, of our very nature. IL 
can, therefore, hold no fellowshi 
with Australian foliage, but will 
cleave to the British oak through alf 
the bareness of winter. It is a dear 
sight to an European to see his 
young compatriot trees in an Indian 
climate, telling of their native coun- 
try by the fall of their leaf, and in 
due time becoming a spring unto 
themselves, although no winter has 
passed over them ; just as their fel- 
low-countrymen. keep Christmas, 
though in. the hottest weather, and, 
with fresh fruits about them, affect 
the fare, and sometimes the fire-side 
of Old England. “ New Holland 
(says Sir James Smith) seems no 
very beautiful or picturesque coun- 
try, such as. is likely to form or to 
inspire a poet. Indeed, the dregs of 
the community, which we have 
poured out upon its shores, must 
probably subside and purge them- 
selves, before any thing like a poet 
or a disinterested lover of nature cam 
arise from so foul a source. There 
seems, however, to be no transition. 
of seasons in the climate itself to ex= 
cite hope, or to expand the heart and. 
fancy.” $ 3 

At Emu Plains, or Tsland (for it is: 
sometimes insulated by the washings 
of the mountains when. the Nepean 
is flooded), there is a Government 
Agricultural Establishment, with a 
good brick house for the superintend= 
ent, and huts for the convict labour- 
ers. Here are grown for the benefit 
of the crown, wheat, maize, and to- 
bacco; but experience everywhere 
proves, the loss at which Govern- 
ment raises its own supplies. These 
plains are not naturally cleared; but 
they will very soon be free from 
stumps by the labour of these con- 
victs, and will then leave a rich tract 
of arable land for favoured grantees. 

It is this river, whether we call it 
Hawkesbury or Nepean, that is the 
Nile of Botany Bay ; for the land on. 
its banks owes its fertility to the 
floods, which come down from the 


* Flinders’s Voyage, vol. ii. p. 587. 
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Blue Mountains, and which have 
been known to swell: the waters 


nearly a hundred feet above their. 


usual level; and as these floods are 
uncertain, and often destructive of 
the growing crops, I once thought 
that Government (if it is to farm at 
all) had better have kept the whole 
of this precarious garden in its own 
hands; since it is only public fore- 
sight that would provide against the 
Joss of a harvest, and only public 
wealth that could support it. After 
the flood of February, 1817, the Go- 
vernment ration was reduced from 
eleven and a half to three pounds of 
wheat per week ; but since that pe- 
riod, so much wheat has been grown 
in the fine districts of Appin and 
Airds, and in the island of Van Die- 
men’s Land, that the colony is now 
almost independent of these flood- 
farmers ; and they are yearly going 
out of fashion for the benefit of the 
state. Nothing can be more uncer- 
tain than the Belts rains of the cli- 
mate. Sometimes (but not of late 
years) the country is worse afflicted 
with long droughts, in which the 
woods take fire and consume the 
rass, and the cattle have perished 
or want of water. Often do the 
rains descend, and the floods come, 
when the Hawkesbury corn is in the 
ground; and the colony has some- 
times suffered from the improvidence 
of these farmers, in not building their 
wheat-stacks out of the reach of the 
devouring waters. The extraordina 
fertility of these flooded lands, whic 
have bore a crop of wheat and a 
crop of maize in each year, for the 
Jast 25 years, has naturally induced 
their tenants to rely too much upon 
this lubber-land sort of farming, just 
as the inhabitants of Vesuvius cannot 
be induced to abandon that moun- 
tain, after a lava-flood from its vol- 
cano, and see nothing in present ruin 
but the prospect of future riches. 
«< So the Ohio, (says Mr. Birkbeck) 
with its annual overflowings, is un- 
able to wash away the inhabitants of 
Shawnee Town.”* But it is surely 
impolitic to grant away such pre- 
carious and hot-bed lands. In so in- 
different a general soil as that of 
New South WV ales, a better system 
of agriculture should be taught ; and 
what encouragement is given to the 
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general farmer to bedew his land 
with the sweat of his brow, when he 
sees that of his idle neighbour on the 
banks of the river irrigated by the 
flood, and producing as good a crop, 
with no other labour than that of 
hoeing and strewing? It is only upon 
the eoanes of the flood’s devourin 
instead of feeding, that the genera’ 
farmer can calculate for occasional 
remuneration ; and when this cala- 
mity happens, the river-farmer, whose 
rapid gains induce him as rapidly to 
spend, is found entirely unprovided, 
and his whole district is reduced to 
subscription and beggary. ‘This, in 
itself, is not one of the least political 
evils of such a system. It is an en- 
couragement to future improvidence, 
and fosters a disposition too literally 
to take no thought for the morrow, 
but to consider and imitate the gigan- 
tic lily (doryanthes excelsa) ; a dis- 
position which must be supposed to 
be already too natural among the 
small settlers, who have emerged 
from the condition of convicts. An- 
other good reason against granting 
away this land, and suffering it to be 
cleared, is, that the floods wash the 
fallen timber into the channel of the 
river, and obstruct the navigation. 
The removal of the trees from its 
banks has also not only contributed 
to choak the river by their falling in, 
but has occasioned derelictions on 
one side, and alluvions on the other. 
But we shall never get our cart up 
Lapstone Hill at this rate; and it is 
so steep and long, that we were 
obliged to shift our baggage twice in 
ascending it, notwithstanding Go- 
vernor Macquarie’s Government and 
General Order of the 10th of June, 
1815, says, that ‘ the facility of the 
ascent to Spring Wood excited sur 
prise, and is certainly not well cal- 
culated to give the traveller a just 
idea of the difficulties he has after 
wards to encounter.” I found Lap- 
stone Hill as difficult as any in the 
journey, except Mount York, and we 
did not reach Spring Wood fiz 
miles from the river) where alone 
there is space enough in the forest to 
encamp upon, till after nine o’clock at 
night. here is little or no grass 
here, and the timber consists prin-~ 
cipally of those species of eucalyptus, 
called by the colonists stringy, and 


* Notes on a Journey in America, p- 113, 
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iron bark. Here is stationed an 
acting corporal’s party, of the 48th 
regiment, in a small barrack. 
Tuesday, Oct. 8.—Set forward at 
half an hour after nine o’clock, a. m., 
and halted on a mossy sand-hill, 
above Jamison’s Valley, two miles 
beyond the King’s Table Land, at 
five o'clock, p. m., having travelled 
16 miles this day. This station is 
now called The Burnt Weatherboarded 
Hut, and was Governor Macquarie’s 


second depét for making the roatd.’ 


‘The timber now became more dwarf, 
and we were actually crossing the 
Blue Mountains. We found the pass 
very Alpine and difficult—rocky— 
sandy—stony—flowery. The views 
were very grand. The night was 
stormy, but little rainy. All in the 
sublime. 

Wednesday, Oct. 9.—Moved at 83 
a.m. and arrived at the bottom of 
Cox’s Pass, down Mount York at 53 
p- m. (212 pret The ridge of 
mountains (or rather rocks), along 
which this passage could alone be 
effected, is very difficult and deso- 
late. The trees (still eucalyptus) 
are stunted and burnt, with the ex- 
ception of one light species, called 
the ash, of which good white cooper’s 
work might be made, and perhaps 
ships’ smaller spars. The King’s 
‘Table Land, is as anarchical and un- 
tabular as any his Majesty possesses. 
Jamison’s valley we found by no 
means a happy one. Blackheath is 
a wretched misnomer. Not to men- 
tion its awful contrast to the beauti- 
ful place of that name in England, 
heath it is none: black it may be 
when the shrubs are burnt, as they 
often are. Pitt’s Amphitheatre dis- 
appointed me. ‘The hills are thrown 
togetherin a monotonous manner, and 
their clothing is very unpicturesque ; 
a mere sea of harsh trees ; but good 
enough for Mr. Pitt, who was no par- 
ticular connoisseur either in moun- 
tain scenery or in amphitheatres. 
Mount York (as Governor Macquarie 
named it) redeems the journey across 
the Blue Mountains ; for it leads you 
to the first green valley. The ear- 
liest burst of the Christian transal- 
pine country from the beginning of 
this mountain is very beautiful. The 
sight of grass again is lovely. The 
view from the commencement of 
Cox’s Pass down to it is finer still. 
This Big Hill, as it is alone called, 
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should have been named Mount 
Pisgah ; for it affords the first view 
of the promised land of Australia, 
after the wilderness of the Blue 
Mountains. After three days’ stary- 
ing among them, your cattle now 
get plenty of green grass. Encamp 
then at the first bite; for there is 
water enough, and the station under 
Mount York is very picturesque into 
the bargain, que ne gate rien. This 
valley, which leads: to Cox’s River, 
is called the Vale of Clwydd, but 
(like all colonial Windsors and Rich- 
monds) does not at all resemble its 
godmother in Old North Wales. 
Thursday, Oct.10.--Did not proceed 
till half past nine o’clock, a. m.; but 
performed 21 miles this day, and en- 
camped on the banks of the Fish 
River at 7 o'clock, p.m. This is the 
first stream that flows westerly, Cox’s 
River falling into the Nepean. The 
journey to-day was all beautiful. 
Cox's River (five miles from his pass 
down Mount York, which might be 
avoided by an easier and shorter road 
to the north of it) is worth going to 
spend a few days at, of itself t is 
a pretty stream, and rich in the bo- 
tanical and picturesque. Here the 
first granite is seen, though (I am 
told) there is granite at the Five 
Islands; and here I saw four new 
and beautiful greviller, viz. the ci- 
nerea, rosmarinifolia, acanthifolia, 
and sulphurea. From the overhang- 
ing rocks of Cox’s Pass, I had before 
gathered an entirely red’ variety of 
the epacris grandiflora, and an ele- 
gant flower, called leucopogon lan- 
ceolatus. ; whined 5 
Here we met a few Indian natives 
of Bathurst. They resembled the 
natives of the coast in appearance, 
but didnot speak the same language. 
They seem, however, to have ad- 
vanced towards civilization one de- 
gree further than the poor forked 
animals of the warmer climate, in- 
asmuch as they possess the art of 
very neatly sewing together, with 
the sinews of the kangaroo and emu, 
cloaks of skins, the hide of which they 
also carve in the inside with a world 
of figures. They use these cloaks 
for the sole purpose of keeping them- 
selves warm, and have as little sense 
of decency as the natives around 
Sydney ; for in the middle of the day, 
when the weather is warm, they 
throw back their cloaks across their 
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shoulders. ‘They appear to be a 
harmless race, with nothing ferocious 
in their manners or countenance. 
They are perfectly cheerful, laugh- 
ing at every thing they see, and re- 
peating every thing they hear. For 
the rest, little can be added to Colo- 
nel Collins’s account of the natives of 
New South Wales. Their numbers 
are diminishing. Not that they re- 
treat before the settlements of Eu- 
ropeans: this they cannot do: the 
different tribes (few as their numbers 
are) would resist the invasion, of each 
other’s territory. Thirty or forty 
miles will reach the circumference of 
each family’s peregrinations. The 
tribes about our first settlements are 
as ignorant of the country beyond the 
mountains as the colonists were; and 
such is the sterility of the greater 
part of Mr. Oxley’s first interior 
route, that he met with only twenty- 
two Indians in a journey of five 
months. Of the persons of the natives 
of New South W_ ss, [ think Colonel 
Collins has given too unfavourable a 
picture. Their faces have generally 
(in my opinion) too much good-na-~ 
ture to be absolutely hideous, and 
(to my taste) they do not imitate 
humanity so abominably as the 
African negro. Their hair is not 
woolly ; their heads are not dog-like ; 
nor are their legs baboonish.. The 
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figure of many of them is very good; 
and as for their leanness, how can 
they wax fat in so poor a country? 
From the neighbourhood of our set- 
tlements, we have scared the kan- 
garoo and the emu, and left these 
poor lords of the creation no created 
food, but a few opossums, and a te- 
nancy in common with us of fish. 
Together with their numbers, their 
customs and manners are in a state 
of decay. The ceremony of extract- 
ing the right upper front tooth from 
the jaw of adults (so fully described 
and pictured by Colonel Collins) is 
nearly obsolete in the neighbourhood 
of our settlements ; and the custom 
is by no means universal in the island. 
But the corrobory, or night-dance, 
still obtains. This festivity is per- 
formed in very good time and not un- 
pleasing tune. The song is sung by 
afew males and females, who take no 
part in the dance. One of the band 
beats time by knocking one stick 
against another. The music begins 
with a high note, and gradually sinks 
to the octave, whence it rises again 
immediately to the top. I took down 
the following Australian National 
Melody from Harry, who married 
Carang-arang, the sister of the cele~ 
brated Bennillong; and I believe it 
to be the first that was ever reduced 
to writing :— 
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The dancers breathe in chorus like 
paviours, and the general step con- 
sists in opening the knees with a con- 
vulsive shake to the music; but oc- 
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casionally they thrid the mazes of 
one another without any confusion. 
They stripe themselves down the 
waist, and paint their faces with 
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white clay and red ochre; and in 
compliment to European delicacy, 
wear boughs round their loins: The 
glare of large fires gives a pic- 
turesque effect to the savage scene, 
and the dance works up the per- 
formers to a sublime enthusiasm. I 
have been thus.minute, because in a 
few years perhaps even'the corrobory 
will be no more, so sophisticated do 
they become from their pernicious 
association with the convicts, who 
sow the seeds of drunkenness in the 
prolific soil of savage indolence. A 
rum or even sugar cask, filled with 
water, furnishes these poor creatures 
with an intoxicating liquor; and the 
invasions of civilization are reproach- 
ed with the introduction of a new 
vice, which operates as. an inflamer 
of all their old ones. It is a melan- 
choly sight to witness the drunken 
quarrels and fightings of the simple 
natives of Australia in the streets 
of Sydney,—a people to whom civi- 
lization can never bring the comforts 
of food, raiment, and shelter, and the 
blessings of religion, as’ an atone- 
ment for the vice and disease, which 
it necessarily carries along with it. 
That these unfortunate beings were 
comparatively ignorant of the crime 
of evil speaking, before we came 
among them, is proved by the broken 
English words of scurrility and exe- 
eration, with which they polluft their 
native tongue. The effect of this 
would be ludicrous, were not tlie 
cause pitiable. Truly, Botany Bay 
isa bad school for them; but they 
have not learnt of the convicts to lie 
orto steal. Perhaps it is better that 
their name should pass away from 
the earth. They will not serve; 
and they are too indolent and poor in 
spirit to become masters. They 
would always be drones in the hive 
of an industrious colony. Neverthe- 
less, they are not without the stamp 
of their Maker's image, cut in ebony. 
as old Fuller says) instead of ivory. 

hey bear themselves erect, and ad- 
dress you with confiderice ; always 
with good humour and often with 
grace. They are not common beg- 
gars, although they accept of our 
carnal things, in, return for the fish 
and oysters, which are almost all 
we have left them for their support. 
They are the Will Wimbles of the 
colony; the carriers of news and 
fish ; the gossips of the town; the 
Joungers or the quay. They know 
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everybody ; and understand the na= 
ture of everybody's business, al- 
though they have none*of their own 
—but this. They give a locality to” 
the land; and their honest naked 
simplicity affords a relief to the eye 
from the hypocritical lour of the yel- 
low-clad convict. The warlike fea- 
tures of the tribes which surround - 
our settlements are now quite effaced: 
the savages are forbidden to enter 
the towns with their spears, and thi 
cheerfully comply with this’ iii 
tion. They havea bowing acquaint+ 
ance with everybody, and scatter 
their how d’ye do's with an air of 
friendliness and equality, and with a 
perfect English accent, undebased by 
the massas, and misses, and me=no's, 
of West-Indian slavery. They haye 
been tried to be brought up from in- 
fancy as servants; but they have al- 
ways run away to the woods. Our 
government has also instituted a 
small school for the education of 
native black children. Some of their 
parents (particularly of half-casts) 
have no objection to their bei 
clothed, and fed, and taught; but 
they cannot endure the thoughts of 
their being made servants. The 
children learn as readily as Euro- 
peans; but their parents steal them 
away when they grow up; and they 
will not willingly return among us: 
a few pairs haye been married and 
housed’ out of the school, but the 
willnot settle: their instinctive relish 
for the vermin and range of the 
woods cannot be eradicated. « Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, holdin sup a slice 
froma quartern loaf, this is better 
than the bread-fruit;” but the sa- 
vages of Australia, although ex- 
tremely fond of bread, will never lose 
their more exquisite relish for a fine 
fat grub. “ Poor Tom! that eats the 
swimming frog, the toad, the tad- 
pole, the wall-newt and the water; 
swallows the old rat and the ditch 
dog; drinks-the- WS Ms a the 
standing pool. But let us talk with 
this philosopher.” If he is the most 
independent, who has the fewest 
wants, the houseless Australian is 
certainly’ Gur superior: “ he owes 
the worm no-silk, the beast no hide, 
the sheep no wool, the cat no per- 
fume:” he looks upon us as “ so- 
phisticated;” ‘but he always treats 
our persons with respect, although 
he holds our servants very cheap ; 
and Jooks down with a kind of stoical 
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pity upon the various articles of com- 
fort, to which we have made our- 
selves slaves. He has no notion of 
that inferiority to us, the oppression 
of which feeling reduces the New 
‘Zealanders and South Sea Islanders 
almost to despair; and he despises 
the comforts of civilization, although 


-he has nothing of his own but his 


<thollow tree and liberty,” without 
even the “ crust of bread.” What 
then must be his opinion of our ser- 
vants?—men and women, who sa- 
erifice their liberty and independ- 
ence for the second-rate comforts of 
civilization, which they earn by sub- 
zaitting to perform menial offices for 
those who enjoy the first-rate, and 
by ministering to their artificial 
wants; for all which first-rate com- 
forts the naked native has a contempt. 
With us masters, all he contends for 
nevertheless is equality: he acknow- 
Jedges the British Government, and 
even accepts from the Governor 
grants of his own patrimonial land. 
Some of the Indians have also seri- 
ously applied to be allowed convict- 
Jabourers, as the settlers are, although 
they have not patience to remain in 
the huts, which our government have 
built for them, till the maize and 
cabbages, that have been planted to 
their hands, are fit to gather. We 
have now lived among them more 
than thirty years, and yet, like the 
North American Indians, they have 
adopted none of our arts of life, with 
the exception of exchanging their 
stone hatchets and shell fish-hooks 
for our iron ones. They will never 
become builders or cultivators, or 
mechanics, or mariners, like the New 
Zealanders or theSouthSea Islanders ; 
nor indeed, till they cease to be at all, 
will they ever he other than they are. 
They are the only savages in .the 
world, who cannot fee], that they are 
naked; -and we are taught in the 
Scriptures, that the eyes of man can- 
not be opened to wliat we call a 
eivilized or artificial life, knowing 
good and evil, till he acquires a’ sense 
of (perhaps Sblso) shame, or “fear,” 
as it is, called tn the Bible. The 
Payaguasand, Albayas are abomiiat-~ 
ed by the other South American In- 
dians, because they are unacquainted 
with modesty. They have plenty of 
clothes; but they-make a bad use of 
them (says the historian of the Abi- 
pones) ; for they cover those parts of 
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the body which may be exposed, and 
bare those which modesty commands 
to be concealed. This is precisely 
the consequence of giving clothes to 
the Australians: they think them- 
selves fastidiously dressed when they 
have got a jacket or an old coat on; 
and twenty years’ daily commerce 
with European ladies and gentlemen 
fails to shame them. The women, 
however, (adds Martin Dobrizhoffer) 
of both nations wear that degree of 
clothing which modesty requires. 
Now in Australia they are both 
naked, the man and his wife, and are 
not ashamed; and it is therefore I 
say that these savages will never be 
other than they are. An intelligent 
and experienced member of the com- 
mittee of the native institution of 
New South Wales (the Rey. R. Cart- 
wright) feels this impediment to their 
civilization so strongly that he would 
compel them not to come into our 
towns naked; but I doubt the 
practicability both of the means and 
the end. Modesty is an innate feel- 
ing, that no human power can incul« 
cate? 


— Yet deem not this man useless ; 
Butlethim pass :—a blessing on his head! 
And while in that society, to which 
The tide of things has led him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of 

Heaven 
Has hung around him; and while life is 


his, 

Still let him prompt the liberal Colonist 

To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 

Then Jct him pass:—a blessing on his 
head ! 

And long as he can wander, let him breathe 

The freshness of the woods. 

May never we pretend to civilize 

And make him only captive ! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 

And let him, where and when he will, sit 
down, 

Beneath the trees, and with his faithful dog 

Share his chance-gathier’d meal; and, 
finally, 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die! 


When all thy simple race is ex- 
tinct, thy name, gentle and well- 
bred: Harry! shall’ be recorded at 
least in the pages of this journal. 
Our. courtiers say, all’s savage but 
at court; but of this, at least, 1 am 
sure, that thou wert the most courtes 
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ous. savage that ever bade good 
morrow. Compliments are difficult 
things to an unpractised tongue; 
but thou wert naturally polite; and 
I owe thee, at least, this poor return 
for the grace and dignity of thy 
compliments. And thou too, Cogy! 
never shall I forget thy intoxicating 
laugh ; and the recollection of thy 
good-humoured face will come across 
me in other climes, and at distant 
days, like a picture that will never 
lose its interest. Very pleasant wert 
thou to me, Cogy, when pleasures 
with me were very rare. 

After leaving Cox’s river, we 
ascended a very steep hill, called 
Mount Blaxland, and saw Went- 
worth’s and Lawson’s Sugar-loaves, 
as Governor Macquarie called them. 
They are mere hummocks, lumps 
of sugar. These three gentlemen, 
namely, Messrs. Gregory Blaxland, 
William Wentworth, and Lieutenant 
Lawson of the Royal Veteran Com- 
pany, are exclusively entitled to the 
merit of exploring this pass over the 
barrier mountains of the colony.” 

A change now takes place in the 
botany of the country: a beautiful 
new banksia (verticillata, to whirl 
the snow off, according to my theory) 
is very frequent ; and we took leave 
of the banksi serrata and ericiefolia 
in a very stunted state on the moun- 
tains. Henceforward the anguilla- 
ria dioica is the most common flower 
all the way; but the most universal 
on both sides of the mountains is a 
species of euphrasia. 

The quiet of a beautiful night on 
the Fish river led me to remark upon 
“rural sounds.” The notes of the 
birds of New Holland are rather cries 
than songs; but many of them are 
Beare and plaintive. Some are 

arsh and vulgar, like those of the 
parrot kind, the cockatoo, the coach- 
man’s-whip bird, the bell bird Nears 
I call the creaking-wheel bird), the 
razor-grinder, and the laughing jack- 
ass; but a sort of cuckoo-noted bird 
sings at night, something between 
the English cuckoo, and the bark of 
adog. The river treated us with a 
frog-concert all night,—a constant 
common croaking, timed by bass- 
notes, like a deep sheep-bell, or the 


* In this attempt the enterprising Mr. 
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human voice.” Fhe Fish’ river isnot. 
picturesque as’ Cox's; but it is a fu 
and rapid stream with rippling falls, 
and equally rich-in flowers. — Th 
fish would not bite, but we shot a 
wood-duck for breakfast. Here we 
killed a brown snake above six feet 
long. "oo -tebetakameetmpeaalt 
Friday, Oct. 11.—Having: rested 
till noon, we proceeded to a settler's 
farm at O’Comnell plains, also on the 
Fish river (14 miles). The country 
is now very open, lightly timbered 
with dwarf trees, clothed with good 
grass, and well watered. Passed 
Sidmouth valley, now granted to a 
Cisalpine: settler—a pretty stock- 
farm. O’Connell plains is the first _ 
naturally cleared land, that the New 
South Wales traveller sees; and 
strongly reminded me, both in its 
brown soil, and tufty grass, of the 
“High Plains” of Van Diemen's 
Land, only it is much better watered. 
It is singular that the geology and 
botany of Australia should run in pa- 
rallels of meridian; but such is the 
fact, within reasonably isothermal 
latitudes, as constantly observed by 
Mr. Oxley, in his expeditions into 
the interior of this country. The eu- 
calyptus (cordata) and mimosa (Der- 
wentia) of Van Diemen’s Land, I 
found perpetually recurring on this 
side of the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales, being more in the 
longitude of the river Derwent than 
Cumberland county. How came the 
world planted and animalled, to say 
nothing of manned? Why planted 
in longitudinal furrows? Are the 
artificial measurements of the globe 
by men recognized by Him, “ who 
hath weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance?” ‘The 
evisceration of passage-birds cannot 
account for the transportation of 
seeds. Nonsense. As well might 
the roc of the Arabian Nights convey 
beasts and men from one country to 
another. “ The distribution of or- 
ganic beings on the globe (says Baron 
Humboldt) depends not only on very 
complicated climatic circumstances, 
but also on geological causes, with 
which we are entirely unacquainted, 
because they are connected with the 
original state of our planet.” 


Waw 


Bass, Mr. Caley the botanist, and Ensign 


*-+ Edinburgh Philos. Journal, yol. vi. p. 280. 
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~ This farm is a beautiful English= 
looking spot—meadow and. river. 
Here the fish bit readily... ‘They con= 
sist both in the Fish river and in the 
Macquarie, into which it’ runs, of 
only two kinds,—one a. fresh-water 
tasted, perch-like fish, and the other 
more cod-like, ‘and sometimes grow- 
ing to the size of twenty pounds 
weight. 

A bird is frequent here, called the 
spur-winged plover. It has a dull 
yellow lappet-like hood, and is arm- 
ed with a claw of the same colour on 
the shoulder of each wing. 

Saturday, Oct. 12.—Rain, which 
came on last evening, set in to-day, 
and detained us at this farm till noon, 
when the weather cleared up, and 
the evening proved beautiful. Our 
road now lay over a succession of 
plains, still more clear and fine than 
O'Connell plains. _ These are called, 
Macquarie plainsand — Bathurst 
plains. In the former the Fish river 
joins the Macquarie. Arrived in 
good time at the township of Ba- 
thurst. Here we set up our rest, 
and pitched our tent for the sabbath 
on the naturally cleared land of the 
winding banks of the Macquarie, 
which are here and there edged with 
a few casuarine. I could hardly 
believe I was travelling in New Hol- 
land this day ; so different—so En- 
glish—is the character of the scenery 
—downs, meadows, and streams in 
the flat—no side-scenes of eucalyp- 
tus. But by “ the white daisy of the 
sod,” I suppose Mr. Evans must mean 
either the gnaphalium or the aster. 
The scarcity of wood now takes 
away the American log appearance 
of the cottages: they build of turf 
here, and roof with straw or reeds, 
instead of wooden shingles. You 
may see as far as the eye can reach; 
stockmen, cattle, and sheep occa- 
sionally form your horizon, as in Old 
Holland ;—a Paul Potter or Cuyp 
effect, rare in New Holland. At 
sun-set, we saw wooded hills, dis- 
tant enough to display that golden 
blue or purple, which landscape- 
painters love. The smoke of the lit- 
tle village of Bathurst is seen for 
miles off, which that of no other town 
in Australia is. These things may 
seem trifling to an English reader ; 
but by an American, or an Austra- 
lian, accustomed to travel through 
the eternal valley of the shadow of 
monotonous woods, the chance of 
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emerging. into anything like Euro- 
pean scenery will be duly appreci- 
ated. 

At Bathurst, saw the species of 
bustard, called the native turkey. 
Quartz pebbles now form the sur- 
face of the geology. . 

- Sunday, Oct. 13.—An English sab= 
bath morning—heavy mist slowly roll- 
ing away, lingering with a light cloud 
across the tops of the hills. The prin= 
cipal chaplain. of the colony (the Rev. 
Mr. Marsden), who happened to be 
hereonavisit, performed divineservice 
in the Government Granary (a large 
brick building) to about sixty peo- 
ple, including soldiers and convicts. 
After service, I visited a few of the 
settlers’ huts, and found the parents 
cleanly and the children even ex~ 
pensively dressed. Rum, the bane 
of colonies, has scarcely yet found its 
way over the mountains; and hap- 
pily the town of Bathurst is not yet 
large enough to support a public- 
house. The afternoon proved stormy; 
and the night rainy. : 

Monday, Oct. 14.—Cloudy morn- 
ing with constant rain all day, which 
confined me to my tent from my in- 
tended excursions round Bathurst. 
The river is rising rapidly. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15.—Morning windy 
and cloudy, but the day proved fair. 
The Macquarie very high and still 
rising. Left Bathurst at half past 
10 o'clock for the Stock-location of a 
Cisalpine settler at King’s Plains, 
25 miles to the SW. through Queen 
Charlotte’s Valley, and arrived there 
before sun-set ;—a beautiful ride 
through fertile plains Cee or 
thinly dwarfly wooded grazing land, 
richly watered with creeks and 
swamps (which homed cattle love) 
emptying themselves into the Mac- 
quarie river. These (after the late 
rains) assumed the appearance of ra~ 
pid streams or boggy land, but the 
spring-grass promised all the better, 
and the water soon drains off the un- 
dulations of this beautiful country. 
The waters abounded with fine black 
ducks, two of which formed our sup- 
per ; and we saw a pair of that species 
of bittern, called by the colonists the 
native companions (ardea antigone), 
fly elegantly over our heads, 

Procured a cod-fish from a creek 
of the river Macquarie, which we 
crossed in our way, weighing nine- 
teen pounds. This is truly a land 
flowing with milk and honey, if there 
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were but dairymen and bees. The 
settlers’ convict-servants (stockmen 
and sheep watch-men) do little but 
drone about their filthy turf-huts, 
and have as much milk, fish, mut- 
ton, and flour, as they can eat and 
drink. The stockmen do not see 
their cattle once in six months per- 
haps ; and the shepherds are propor- 
tionally: negligent. The settler who 
would live on his own farm could 
not fail to thrive in a country like 
this. : 
Wednesday, Oct.16:-—The day per- 
fectly fine. Rode completely over 
this stock-location. These occupa- 
tions (with the exception of a reserve 
of 10 miles round Bathurst) are free- 
ly accorded by the present Govern- 
ment of New South Wales to Cisal- 
pine settlers; whose grants of land 
are surcharged by the increase: of 
their cattle and sheep; and whose 
home-runs are now hemmed in by 
neighbouring grantees. They con- 
sist of a ticket of occupation, at six 
months’ notice to quit, of two miles 
of pasturage each way from a centre. 
This is a most liberal feature in the 
administration of Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane. The wild ill-bred cattle of 
the crown. have now strayed away 
hundreds of miles on the Lachlan ri- 
ver, and tothe north of Bathurst, and 
will spoil the improved breeds of the 
transalpine’ settlers for ever, just as 
the two bulls and five cows, which 
strayed away from the Port Jackson 
camp in the year 1788, and were dis- 
covered at the Cow-pastures in 1795, 
have, in the persons of their imnu- 
merable wild progeny, adulterated 
the fine breed of Mr. M‘Arthur. It 
is high time that effectual measures 
should be taken to eradicate these 
animals from the face of the country. 
Some from the Cow-pastures have 
heen caught for the Government 
stores ; but as they lose all their flesh 
in taming for the slaughter-house, 
they had better be shot in the woods, 
and salted down on the spot, if that 
will pay the expense of men and 
horses to hunt them. They used to 
be preserved politically, under a:no-= 
tion that they would always be a re- 
source against famine ; but the co- 
lony has long got beyond all danger 
of that kind; and they now merely 
serve to seduce away some, and de- 
base the breed of others of the set- 
tlers’ better stock, and to hold out 
a temptation to the many convicts, 
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who have a passion for a bush-rang- 
ing life, to commit a capital crime | 
stealing the calves. _ ‘tus $8 
The country which I rode oy 
day is of the same description - Z 
of yesterday. Saw hundreds of duck 
in the streams, black, musk, d 
wood-ducks: also another pai 
native companions; and ~ 
snipes, cockatoos, parrots, 
roquets without number. hgh | 
Thursday, Oct. 17.—Still settled 
fine weather. Rode to the stock- 
locations of two more Cisalpine set- 
tlers, 10 miles to the westward. All 
fine grazing country for both cattle 
and sheep ; but more swampy than 
this station, from the circumstance 
of the waters not being drained by 
creeks. : rad 
Saw this day the first and only 
kangaroo. These stock-settlements 
are great enemies to this beautiful 


and unique species of e: the 
stockmen hunt them, and the cattle 
and sheep supplant them. In a few 


years, the kangaroo will be as rare 
as ‘the native burghers of this de- 
sart city” themselves. So the beaver 
and wild deer of North America are 
becoming extinct; and thus is mar 
necessarily advanced from the hunter 
to the pastoral state. And these 
stock-keepers will be the best and 
cheapest explorers: of the country. 
The great graziers are obliged each 
to go beyond the other ; so that in 
no long time, the land on the banks 
of the Macquarie being chiefly good 
pasture, it will be certainly known 
whether there is any channel out of the 
shoal-lake, in which Mr. Oxley found 
thatriver to terminate, like the Niger, 
according to Major Rennel. | The 
Quarterly Review says, that ** thecir- 
cumstance of the freshness of the wa= 
ter would decide the question of the 
termination of the river in a Mediter- 
ranean sea, or of its course being re+ 
sumed beyond the expanse of wa= 
ters.” There is no doubt of the 
freshness of the lake. Ifithad been 
salt, Mr.Oxley would havementioned 
so singular a change from the watersof 
the river, anda quality so different 
from the lakes of Wagara; in which 
the Niger is supposed to terminate. 
Now, could the boat-party, which 
was victualled for a month's voyage 
on the lake, haveexisted, if the wa- 
ter had been salt? But I cannot 
agree with the Quarterly Reviewer 
in his criterion; and am rather dis- 
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vie posed to adopt the theory of that 
igi! great practical geographer, the Ba- 


ron Humboldt, us propounded in his 


4je Personal Narrative, even before the 


bad 


, of the ocean. 


eases of the Lachlan and the Mac- 
quarie were known to him. “ It is 
probable (says he) that in the lapse of 
ages, several rivers of Soudan and of 
New Holland, which are now lost in 
the sands or in inland basins, will open 
themselves a way towards the shores 
We cannot at least 
doubt, that in both continents, there 
are systems of interior rivers, which 
may be considered as not entirely 
developed, and which communicate 
with each other, either in the time 
of great risings, or by permanent bi- 
furcations.” * This is no new theo- 
ry: the Baron quotes it from Carl 
Ritter; and it may be found in an 
excellent article on rivers in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. ‘ Herodo- 
tus, whom Strabo has not disdained 
to follow, relates a tradition, that 
Thessaly was’ originally one vast 
lake, without visible outlet, till an 
earthquake, rending Olympus from 
Ossa, formed the colony of Tempe.” + 
The Edinburgh Review, in an igno- 
rant and flippant article upon’ this 
country, says; “it does not appear 
why Mr. Oxley tumed back;” ‘and 
this, just after it has quoted the fol- 
lowing words of his journal: “© There 
was no channel whatever among the 
ocean of reeds, which surrounded 
us.” Mr. Oxley, although his health 
is broken by these two long and un- 
successful expeditions, which make 
such sport to reviewers, is anxious 
to see how the end of the Macquarie 
may look in a different season, and 
would readily undertake ‘another 
journey ; but economy is now the or- 
der ofthe day, and liberal science’niust 
bend to national distress and political 
system. Yet I cannot help thinking 
that, since money can be found for 
Arctic and African explorations, and 
as’ Great Britain expended no less a 
sum than 34,2961. in making surveys 
of ‘North America, the labour of a 
few convicts and’ spare horses might 
still be afforded’ by the crown,. to’ see 
what becomes of'the last drop of its 
own singular New Holland rivers, 
the Lachlan and the Macquarie;— 
dlike in their apparent’ termination, 
Hut totally different in every other 
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character; not a single auxiliary 
stream falling into the former, in a 
sluggish and winding course of 600 
miles; whereas the latter is fed by 
half a dozen other rivers, and its 
course is less winding;—the one 
spending the rains in flooding a bar- 
ren country, instead of improving 
even its own channel ; the other run- 
ning a wide and deep course, as long 
as its supplies last, and ‘ ever while 
it lives, flowing between its banks,” 
and fertilizing them, as a river 
should do. 

Supposing the Lachlan to run to 
the nearest point of the sea, namely, 
at Cape Jervis, on the south west 
coast, it would give a fall of only 
half a foot per mile for the whole 
river. Supposing the Macquarie to 
find its shortest way, namely, to 
near Smoky Cape, on the east coast, 
it would have more than two feet of 
descent for every mile. One foot per 
mile is as great a descent as the 
‘Thames has forts last 40 miles ; and 
it is clearly shown in the Encyclos 
pedia Britannica, that the beds of 
rivers by no means form themselves 
in one inclined plane, but that the 
continued track of a river isa suc 
cession of inclined channels, whose 
slope diminishes by steps, as’ the 
river approaches to’ the sea. But 
the current of the Macquarie marshes 
(as the Edinburgh Review calls 
them) was still northerly; and it is 
impossible that a river, the regular 
course of which has been north-wes9 
terly for 300'miles, should suddenly 
turn due east; and Mr. Oxley (if 
we are to rely upon the Surveyor 
General’s ‘heights) makes the Mac+ 
quarie fall more than 500 feet in 
about 40 miles, from the Fish branch 
to the Campbell branch, and 750:in 
about 50 miles from the head of the 
Campbell to its junction with the 
Macquarie: Sir Thomas: Brisbane's 
measurements give a fall of more than 
1000 feet from the Fish branch to 
the Bathurst, which is only five or six 
iniles further than the Campbell. So 
that as far as the fall of the Macquarie 
waters has been ascertained, accord 
ing to the lowest estimate, it is high= 
ly improbable, that either the Lach- 
Yan or the Macquarie should: ever 
reach the ocean. 

I know not what is the least aver 


* Vol. iv. 8yo. p. 150, 
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age fall, that rivers running into the 
sea require. According to Azara,* 
the great river Paraguay does not 
fall above one foot between the 18th 
and 22d parallels of south latitude. 
The head of the Volga, ariver which 
is 2600 miles in length, is not more 
than 470 feet above the surface of 
the ocean ; but then it falls into the 
Caspian sea, which is 306 feet below 
the level of the ocean. So that if the 
Lachlan and the Macquarie should 
ultimately end, in large interior salt 
seas, there is no saying how small 
an elevation from the ocean level, 
the rivers need have. Mr. Oxley 
had not the means of measuring the 
height of the rivers, either during 
their course, or at their apparent 
termination,—only at their heads, 
the Macquarie giving 2643, and the 
Lachlan 600 feet; but another ex- 
pedition, barometrically appointed, 
would, perhaps, set the question at 
rest, whether these rivers from their 
heights above the surface of the 
ocean, can possibly fall into the main 
sea. If Government decline the ho- 
nour of these discoveries, some pri- 
vate individual will run away with 
it, as was the case with the passage 
across the Blue Mountains ; for, in 
spite of its want of navigable rivers, 
New Holland seems destined to be 
one day a great pastoral country. 

Retumed by the huts of a sheep- 
location, and found them deserted by 
reason of recent plunder, on the part 
of the native Indians. These, and a 
few more serious accidents, will hap- 
pen till the natives become more do- 
mesticated among the settlers them- 
selves (their servants do not know 
how to treat them); but their thefts 
are generally confined to a toma- 
hawk or an axe, the temptation of 
possessing which is too irresistible 
for black human nature. But the 
aborigines of this new country very 
rarely appear in combined numbers ; 
and are easily scared by guns, horses, 
or even English dogs. 

Friday, Oct. 18.— Cloudy and 
windy morning, but the rain kept off 
for the day. Returned to Bathurst 
by a shorter route, through another 
of Evans’s plains to the westward of 
Queen Charlotte’s valley. The first 
half of this diversion was highly ro- 
mantic; the creek winding at the 
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base of hills, through large scatt 
and piled masses of rock, for 
little falls and strong ripples. — 
second half lay over Evans's cle 
plain ;—a fine country, but not so 
well watered or so beautiful as 
Queen Charlotte’s valley. Dink 
a settler’s farm on the other side 
the Macquarie near Bathurst. T 
was an English air of neatness abc 
the homesteads and paddocks. Som 
of these were matted with En fish 
grapes, and stocked with fine-wooll 
sheep, and lambs as big as sheep. _ 
Saturday, Oct. 19.—The rain came 
on to-day,and kept me under canyas. 
Sunday, Oct. 20.—Still rainy and 
windy. The principal chaplain a- 
gain performed divine service to a 
congregation of about a hundred 
people. « poghid 
Monday, Oct. 21.—Cloudy, windy 
and cold, with squalls of hail. De- 
parted from Bathurst on my home- 
ward journey at 9 o'clock, a. m. and 
arrived at Sidmouth valley in good 
time (24 miles). The hills, which 
shut this valley in, are really pic- 
turesque in their ‘outline and AWE 
dows,—lightly wooded to the top, 
showing there like a fringe. This 
farm is watered by a swampy cree 
from the Fish river. I re 
hither by a different and longer route 
than through O’Connell plains, name- 
ly, without crossing the Macquarie 
river, over the Campbell river (Go- 
vernor Macquarie’s seventh encamp- 
ment). This is a rapid stream, run- 
ning through a beautiful country, on 
which Lieutenant Lawson, the pre- 
sent commandant of Bathurst, has a 
farm. he Compal aig Fish rivers 
together form the Macquarie; bu 
(strange to say) the latter is coat 
so large as the Fish river alone. 
The Campbell can never lay claim to 
the “very considerable magnitude,” 
that Governor Macquarie assigns to 
it. But a great quantity of water 
runs through them all together some 
whither. Stranger still that it sho 
all end in avast swamp! Yet a si- 
milar flatness of country is found in 
South America, spreading the rains 
into shallow lakes, which evaporate 
before they form rivers. Such is the 
celebrated lake of Los Xarayes, in 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, the 
length of which is $30 miles, and the 
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breadth 120 ; but although it spreads 
over so large a space, it is not navi- 
gable in any part except for canoes 
and small craft. So too the interior 
of North America is filled with 
fresh-water lakes ; and there are in- 
ternal seas, lakes, and marshes in 
Asia, as well as in Africa and Ame- 
rica. 

Tuesday, Oct. 22.—Fine weather 
again—clouds passing away. Pro- 
ceeded at 9 o'clock, a.m. and ar- 
rived at 6 p.m. at Cox’s river (23 
miles), a delightful botanical and 
picturesque encampment. Found 
the stream pretty full and rapid from 
the late rains, as was also the Fish 
river, which we passed over this day. 
There is a corporal’s party of the 
48th regiment stationed here, as well 
as at Spring Wood. 

Wednesday, Oct. 23.—Clear night, 
with heavy dew, hoar-frosted in the 
beautiful moming. Found a fifth 
creeping grevillea here. Rode toa 
waterfall a mile up the river; but 
there is no height for the water to 
fall from, and the fresh was not so 
great as the hollowed rocks seemed 
to indicate it sometimes is. It 
was late before I proceeded, and 
we were obliged to unlade the cart 
in ascending Mount York, so that the 
Sun set when we arrived at about 
the 37th mile-tree from the Nepean 
(184 miles), and encamped at a place 
called Marsden’s valley, from the cir- 
cumstance of that gentleman’s hav- 
ing lost some cattle here, as they were 
being driven over the mountains: 


And lose a substance, to preserve a name. 


I found the grevillea acanthifolia in 
the swamp at Blackheath, and also 
at the watering-place in this valley. 
Admired the view of Pitt’s amphi- 
theatre from this side of Blackheath 
much more than before. The sun 
was declining at the back of it, 
and the shade softened its mono- 
tonous harsh bosom (“ stern rugged 
nurse”) into misty blue or moun- 
tain grey. There is a bold rocky 
hill for the foreground, and Cox’s 
river was seen winding in the arena 
of the amphitheatre in several places. 
This river has been traced into the 
Nees by the Warragambia. Alto- 
gether the effect of this day’s jour- 
ney of a clear afternoon was much 
finer than I thought it, when I was 
outward bound on a sultry day. 
Thomas Moore may be of a different 
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opinion; but (for me) I prefer 
“evening's best light” to the ¢ wild 
freshness of morning : ” 


A mild, calm, moonlight evening. 


The telopeia speciocissima, xan- 
thorrhea hastile, and many other 
Port Jackson plants, end exactly at 
Mount York, the last of the Blue 
Mountain range ; and there is a visi- 
ble change in the botany and geology 
from cisalpine to transalpine. 

Good water, but little grass at this 
encampment. But there is no grass 
on the whole road over the moun- 
tains. 

Thursday, Oct. 24. — Last night 
the wind rose high, and roared a- 
mong the trees, till I thought some 
of them would fall upon the tent. 
Morning cloudy and windy: after- 
noon calm and close. Set out in good 
time, and arrived at Spring Wood 
considerably before sun-set (244 
miles). Made two diversions from 
the road; one to Pulpit Hill (by 
which the old road passed), a hill 
crowned bya rock more like an elbow= 
chair than a rostrum; and the other 
along the stream through the swamp 
called Jamison’s valley, to a small 
cascade below the King’s Table-land. 
The fall was not worth seeing,—a 
falling off even from Cox’s fall. The 
water being small now, only slid 
down a sloping rock ; and even after 
rains, the step is so short, that little 
can be made of it. The scenery is 
very barren, and the ground very 
boggy. ‘The most curious thing is 
the red, shealing, cylindrical, honey- 
combed nature of the sandstone rock 
in the cliffs above and along the 
stream. But I am since told that 
I did not go far enough to see the 
chasm or fissure m the rock, down 
which there is a slender water-fall of 
great height, and the whole of the 
Table-land next to this chasm appears 
as if it had undergone a violent volca- 
nic eruption ; that the stones seem to 
have been once in a state of fusion, 
are formed into masses, and have the 
appearance of melted sand and iron- 
stone. I found the grevillea acan- 
thifolia in this stream also. The 
King’s Table-land should be called 
the Mountain Pass Ridge. It is the 
only passage that Messrs. Blaxland, 
Wentworth, and Lawson could have 
effected. The Prince Regent’s Glen 
below it (if it be the glen that I saw) 
is not very romantic. This day was 
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not clear; and though Pitt's amphi- 
theatre had the benefit of a mist, yet 
the fine distant view from this eleva- 
tion of Windsor, Prospect Hill, and the 
Colony, was lost in the hazy horizon. 

Spring Wood, which I was too 
late in my outward journey to see, 
appeared to-day a dine forest of tall 
trees, with some little grass between, 
after the barren, dwart-treed, under- 
wooded, shrubberies, to which I had 
been accustomed on the mountains. 
The spring runs at the foot of a pic- 
turesque rocky dingle, about half a 
mile off. The telopeia was now in 
even finer bloom than on my outward 
journey; and JI should not have 
omitted to mention the many large 
ant-hills of small ants, which occur 
They are built 
of fine clay, and like hay-cocks are 
five or six feet high. If you damage 
oue on your way out, you will find 
the industrious society will have re- 
paired it by your return. ‘They are 
perfectly different from the iron-stone 
gravel formicatories of large ants of 
the country on the other side of the 
Nepean. 

Friday, Oct. 25.—The rain came 
in the night with wind. Took my 
final departure this morning, and 
reached home soon after noon, having 
travelled 300 miles in less than three 
weeks. 


It now only remains for me to ex- 
press my thorough satisfaction that 
this fine transalpine country will be 
the making of the colony of New 
South Wales. If it had not been 
discovered, grazing, from which a- 
lone the state can derive an export, 
must have come to astop. Here is 
an opening for the English emigrant 
for centuries; and, 1 have not a 
doubt, that in spite of the want of 
navigable rivers, New Holland will 
be a second America. True, the 
mountain-road is very difficult, but 
the road to Bathurst to the south- 
ward, by way of the cow-pastures, is 
much longer, and in many parts (I 
am told) as bad. Mr. Cox’s original 
road across the mountain-ridge has 
been already greatly improved in 
many places, hy Mr. Lawson; and a 
man who has been long the overseer 
of the road-gang at Cox’s pass, and 
whose name ought to be mentioned 
(George Palmer), offers to avoid that 
pass, and save 10 miles, with the 
twelvemonth’s labour of forty con- 
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victs. It is also said that a sh 
road has been projected from 
mond; and, after all, if the sheep 
brought to be washed and shom 
Cox’s river, there will be on 
hundred miles of land-carriage, wh 
the wool will wellrepay. Itisferv 
to be hoped that the present 
Government will feel the real yal 
of this new couutry, and the public 
importance of improving eyery at- 
cess to it. If this matter were pt 
into the hands of the surveyor 
neral, and two or three commission- 
ers, of whom Mr. Lawson should, of 
course, be one, the expense to 
crown of the labour required from 
convicts might be greatly lightened, 
and individual subscription or toll 
would be cheerfully contributed to 
so good and great a public work. It 
is quite clear, from his shutting it 
up, that Governor Macquarie neyer 
saw this country in its proper light. 
From the natural science and po- 
litical economy of the present local 
Government, better things are ex- 
pected. If free emigration is to be 
encouraged hither, at Bathurst the 
settler may immediately live upon 
the fat of the land, and, in time, ex- 
port his fine wool. But, then, upon 
its importation in England, it must 
be exempted from the duty on foreign 
wool. ‘The policy of this exemption 
is, at least, as old as Bacon, who, in 
his Essay upon Colonization, says: 
“ Let there be freedom from custom 
till the plantation be of strength; 
and. not only freedom from custom, 
but freedom to carry their commo- 
dities where they may make the best 
of them.” If Great Britain wishes 
her colonies to consume her manu- 
factures, she must not drive them, by 
heavy duties on the export of their 
raw material, to manufacture for 
themselves. If convicts are still to 
be transported hither, the only chance 
of their reformation consists in scat- 
tering them widely over the country, 
and giving them pastoral habits. 
Convict transportation is but a bad 
system of colonization; and Go- 
vernor Macquarie, by his preference 
of the convict to the free, made it 
worse for the plantation, and totally 
inoperative as the penalty of felony, 
or the penitentiary of vice. << It is 
a shameful and unblessed thing (says 
Bacon) to take the scum of people 
and wicked condenmed men to be 
the people with whom you plant; 
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and, not only so, bnt it spoileth the 
lantation; for they will ever live 
ike rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy and do mischief, and spend 
victuals and be quickly weary, and 
then certify over to their country to 
the discredit of the plantation.” ‘The 
evils and expense of the transporta- 
tion system would certainly be less- 
ened by placing the convicts more 
in the service of farming and grazing 
settlers, out of the reach of the 
temptations and evil communication 
of great towns, the establishment of 
which was too much the policy of 
the late Governor. The solitary life 
of a shepherd, or a stockman, would 
gradually soften the heart of the 
most hardened convict; but, instead 


_of this, Governor Macquarie’s system 


was to keep them congregated in 
barracks, and employed, at a ration 
of a pound and a half of meat, and 
the same quantity of flour, per diem, 
upon showy public buildings. Of 
wretches, possessed of no_ better 
means of reformation than these, it 
could not be expected that indus- 
trious colonists should ever be made. 
When their period of transportation 
expired, or was remitted by favour, 
they would therefore take their grant 
of land and allowances for settling, 
and sell them the next hour for spi- 
rits. It is true, that this was abuse ; 
but it was an abuse inseparable from 
such bad policy; and, perhaps, the 
best criterion for estimating policy is 
to say that that is good which is open 
to few, and that bad which is exposed 
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to many abuses. . If Government will 
encourage a better system of coloni- 
zation, New Holland will soon be a 
happy and thriving province: if they 
cannot afford us any assistance, let 
them only not impede, and New 
Holland will, in time, be a thriving 
and happy province ; for, with such 
a climate and soil, and so many 
Englishmen as it contains already, 
happy and thriving it will be, sooner 
or later. Eventually, no doubt, from 
its distance from the parent coun- 
try, and its extent in itself, it will be 
an independent state ; and the same 
mountains, which now obstruct the 
passage of the colonists, will always 
be an impenetrable barrier to a fo- 
reign foe, should such an one ever 
cast an envious eye upon the colony 
of New South Wales. Of a parent 
foe, after the warning of America, I 
will not suffer myself to contemplate 
the possibility; and, I am sincere 
and sanguine in my hopes, that the 
enlightened eye of that parent will 
see the public policy of encouraging 
free emigration to the fine country 
beyond the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales. 

It may give weight to the above 
observations, to add that the writer 
of this Journal has himself no in- 
tention of oecupying or settling in 
that country, and is possessed of no 
more sheep than a pastoral poet. 
Non hic colonus domicilium haheo 
sed, topiarii in morem, hinc inde floren: 
vellico, ut canis Nilum lambens. 

B. F. 


COCKNEY LATIN. 


Mk. Enrror,—My much esteemed 
friend and correspondent, Archibald 
Saunders, of the good town of Edin- 
burgh, writer, when he last did us 
the honour of a visit to our poor 
Metropolis, was pleased to make 
himself soberly merry at the expense 
of certain modes of pronunciation, 
which he contended to be peculiar to 
us Londoners. It isno secret, I fear, 
to our fellow-countrymen of the 
northern part of this island, that in 
all the streets, lanes, courts, alleys, 
&c. to the east of Temple Bar, we 
exchange reciprocally the V and the 
W, and insert or omit the H,—in a 
manner directly at violence with that 
of our politer provincial brethren. 
My friend Archy was_ particulary 


amused with the way of reading 
Latin, as it is in use at our public 
grammar schools,—at St. Paul’s, and 
Merchant ‘Faylors’. 1 took him to 
an annual recital day at the latter, 
and I thought he would have burst 
his sides at hearing a tall upper boy 
gravely opening the Aineid, with 
HanMA WIRUMQUE CANO— 
andanother distorting Horace, withhis 


PuERIS 
WIRGINIBUSQUE—— 
instead of AARMA, and VAARGEENTI= 
Bus, according to the correcter pro- 
nunciation of the models of just 
speaking at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
I was in some pain, I confess, to have 
our young scholars (in one of whom 
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I claim an interest, being both his 
cousin-german and guardian) thus 
caught tripping by so great a master 
of universal knowledge, as I have 
always esteemed my friend Archy to 
be; and, in this difficulty, I applied 
to my old master, Dr. Parr, whom, 
as born in a middle county, I thought 
most likely to be exempt from pre- 
judices, inseparable perhaps from a 
native of either of the two great, yet 
distant, Metropolises of this country. 
He was pleased to say, that with re- 
gard to the change of V in vircini- 
bus to W, there was at least-an equal 
chance for the Merchant Taylors’ 
boy being in the right, for the Ro- 
mans having no character by which 
to express the latter, and it being 
next to impossible but they must 
have had the sound, it was almost 
demonstrable that their letter V 
served for either at pleasure ; and, 
certainly, for the sake of euphony, 
wircinisus did to his ear seem more 
fluent, mellifluous and feminine (and 
therefore more Horatian) than the 
other version of it, which had some- 
thing in it repulsively harsh and Bo- 
real. But for the aspirate before 
arma, he was clearly of opinion that 
it was no more than arecovery of the 
true old Roman pronunciation, when 
Rome was mistress of the world. To 
convince me of this, he pointed out 
an Epigram in Catullus, made by the 
poet, upon his friend Q. Arrius, 
when that Patrician went as Pre- 
fect into Syria; in which, under 
covert of rallying his friend, by a 
very happy irony he exposes the mis- 
construction which those barbarous 
provincialists would make of their 
Governor's Latin, when he came a- 
mong them. To suppose that he 
meant to insinuate that these Cale- 
donians of the East spoke purer 
Latin than a Roman nobleman, would 
be a preposterous perversion, and 
quite destroy the delicacy of the con- 
cealed compliment. It is as follows. 


Cuommopa diccbat, si quando COMMODA 
vellet , 
Dicere ; et wINSIDIAS Arius, INSIDIAS- 
Credo sic mater, sic liber avunculus ¢jus, 
Sic maternus avus dixerat, atque avia, 
Et tummirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 
Cum quantum poterat dixerat UINSI- 
DIAS, : 
Hoe misso in Suriam, requierant omnibus 
aures ; 
Audibant eadem hee leniter et leviter. 
Nee sibi postilla metuebant talia verba ; 


Cockney Latin. 


Cum subits afertur nuntius horribilis: 
Tonios fluctus, postquamilluc Arrius isset, 
Jam non Lontos esse, sed HIONIOS. 


It is plain that not only this Noble- 
man himself, but his mother, aunts, 
uncles, great aunts, &c. on both sides, 
had been used all their lives to pro- 
nounce—not INSIDIAS, as itis errone- 
ously spoken in all Academies west of 
Temple-bar—but in the true dialect of 
Imperial Rome—the Romano-Cock- 
neian of that day—ninsip1as. Fur- 
thermore we learn, that in the right 
spirit of a Roman Preefect, he was 
anxious for planting the genuin 
Latin, as spoken by men of highest 
birth at Rome, in those distant co- 
lonies and free cities. Not content 
with importing among them the 
initial aspirate, he seems to have 
insisted upon it, by marking all 
words (beginning to the eye with a 
vowel) with that rough prefix of 
sound, in the most ‘emphatic manner 
possible—quantum potuit—that is to 
say, with all his might and main he 
said HINsipras. ‘The ignorant alarm 
taken by those barbarians at this ele- 
gant innovation is ridiculous enough. 
They were afraid of losing their 
Tonran sea—their old mumpsimus— 
and having a Hronran one imposed 
upon them instead—as if an aspirate 
more or less could change the value 
of their commercial waters—or as if 
the Primrose Hill of modern Mid 
Lothian could lose any thing in 
height or abruptness by calling it, by 
what I amconvinced is its proper name 
in purest English—Harthur’s Seat. 

Referring these considerations to 
the Masters of Pronunciation at 
Edinburgh and in London, and wish- 
ing a conference to be held at Yor 
or Newark, by commissioners, to be 
appointed by either disputants, to 
settle the purity of our common lan- 
guage, and fix the pronunciation in 
particular upon a uniform basis, _ 

I remain, yours, &c, ~ 
Purtorarris LonDINIENSIS. 


P. §. The difference in Commova 
and Cuommopa, the Doctor inge- 
nuously confessed he was unable to 
clear up; or, to say whether the 
Cu in the former was expressed ex- 
actly as in our Currese and @nor 
MONDELY. 
some nicety in the ancient Romano- 
Cockneian dialect, to the soluti of 
which the research of modern earning 
is altogether incompetent. = 
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SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN OF PIETRO BEMBO. 


Lr1ET< e chiusa contrada! ov’io m’inyolo 
Al vulgo; e meco vivo, e meco albergo, 
Chi mi t’invidia or che, i Gemelli a tergo 
Lasciando, scalda Febo il nostro polo ? 
Rade volte in te sento ira, né duolo, 
Né gli occhi al ciel si spesso e le voglie ergo, 
Né tante carte altrove aduno e vergo, 
Per levarmi talor, s’io posso, a volo. 


Quanto sia dolce un solitario stato, 
Tu m’insegnasti, e quanto aver la mente 


Di cure scarca e di sospetti sgombra. 
O cara selva, O fiumicello amato ! 


Cangiar 


potess’io ’l mare, e il lito ardente, 


Con le yostre fredd’acque e la verd’ombra ! 


Dear calm retreat! where from the world J steal, 
Where to myself I live, and dwell alone, 
Why seek thee not, when Phoebus, fiercer grown, 
Has left the Twins behind his burning wheel ? 


With thee I rarely grief or anger feel, 
No where my thoughts to heay’n so oft have flown, 
No where my pen such industry has shown, 
When to the Muse I chance to make appeal. 


How truly sweet a state is solitude, 
And how from cares to have my bosom free, 
And live at ease, was taught me in thy school! 


Dear rivulet, and thou delightful wood! 
Ob that these parching sands, this glaring sea, 
Were changed for your green shades and waters cool ! 


GUY FAUX. 


A very ingenious and subtle wri- 
ter, whom there is good reason for 
suspecting to be an Ex-Jesuit, notun- 
known at Douay some five-and-twen- 
ty years since (he will not obtrude 
himself at M——th again ina hurry), 
about a twelvemonth back, set him- 
self to prove the character of the 
Powder Plot conspiratorsto havebeen 
that of heroic self-devotedness and 
true Christian martyrdom. Under 
the mask of Protestant candour, he 
actually gained admission for his 
treatise into a London weekly paper, 
not particularly distinguished for its 
zeal towards either religion. But, 
admitting Catholic principles, his ar- 
guments are shrewd and_incontro- 
vertible. He says— 

Guy Faux was a fanatic, but he was no 
hypocrite. He ranks among good haters. 
He was cruel, bloody-minded, reckless of 
all considerations but those of an infuriated 
and bigoted faith; buthe wasa true son of 
the Catholic Church, a martyr and a con- 

Nov. 1823. 


fessor, for all that. He who can prevail 
upon himself to devote his life for a cause, 
however we may condemn his opinions or 
abhor his actions, vouches at least for the 
honesty of his principles and the disinterest- 
edness of his motives. He may be guilty 
of the worst practices, but he is capable of 
the greatest. He is no longer a slave, but 
free. Thie contempt of death is the begin- 
ning of virtue. The hero of the Gunpow- 
der-Plot was, if you will, a fool, a mad- 
man, an assassin; call him what names 
you please: still he was neither knave nor 
coward. He did not propose to blow up 
the Parliament and come off, scot-free, 
himself; he showed that he valued his own 
life no more than theirs in such a cause— 
where the integrity of the Catholic faith 
and the salvation of perhaps millions of 
souls was at stake. He did not call ita 
murder, but a sacrifice which he was about 
to achieve: he was armed with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire: he was the Church’s 
chosen servant and her blessed martyr. He 
comforted himself as ‘* the best of cut- 
throats.”” Ilow many wretches are there 
that would have undertaken to do what he 
21 ‘ 
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intended for a sum of money, if they could 
have got off with impunity! How few are 
there who would have put themselves in 
Guy Faux’s situation to save the universe ! 
Yet in the latter case we affect to be thrown 
into greater consternation than at the most 
unredeemed acts of villainy, as if the abso- 
lute disinterestedness of the motive doubled 
the horror of the deed! The cowardice and 
selfishness of mankind are in fact shocked 
at the consequences to themselves (if such 
examples are held up for imitation), and 
they make a fearful outcry against the vio- 
lation of every principle of morality, lest 
they too should be called on for any such 
tremendous sacrifices--lest they in their tum 
should have to go on the forlorn hope of 
extra-official duty. Charity begins at 
~ home, is a maxim that prevails as well in 
the courts of conscience as in those of pru- 
dence. We would be thought to shudder 
at the consequences of crime to others, while 
we tremble for them to ourselves. We talk 
of the dark and cowardly assassin ; and 
this is well, when an individual shrinks 
from the face of an enemy, and purchases 
his own safety by striking a blow in the 
dark : but how the charge of cowardly can 
be applied to the public assassin, who, in 
the very act of destroying another, lays 
down his life as the pledge and forfeit of 
his sincerity and boldness, I am at a loss to 
devise. There may be barbarous prejudice, 
rooted hatred, unprincipled treachery, in 
such an act; but he who resolves to take 
all the danger and odium upon himself, 
can no more be branded with cowardice, 
than Regulus devoting himself for his coun- 
try, or Codrus leaping into the fiery gulf. 
A wily Father Ingutsitor, coolly and with 
plenary authority condemning hundreds of 
helpless, unoffending victims, to the flames 
or to the horrors of a living tomb, while he 
himself would not suffer a hair of his head 
to be hurt, is to me a character without any 
qualifying trait in it. Again; the Spanish 
conqueror and hero, the favourite of his 
monarch, who enticed thirty thousand poor 
Mexicans into a large open building, under 
promise of strict faith and cordial good- 
will, and then set fire to it, making sport of 
the cries and agonies of these deluded crea- 
tures, is an instance of uniting the most 
hardened cruelty with the most heartless 
selfishness. His plea was keeping no faith 
/ with heretics: this was Guy Faux’s too; 
but Tam sure at Jeast that the latter kept 
faith with himeelf: he was in earnest in 
his professions. His was not gay, wanton, 
unfeeling depravity; he did not murder in 
sport; it was serious work that he had 


taken in hand. To see this arch-bigot, 


this heart-whole traitor, this pale miner in 
the infernal regions, skulking in his retreat 
* with his cloak and dark lanthom, moving 
cautiously about among his barrels of gun- 
~ powder loaded with death, but not yet ripe 


Guy Faux. 


Nor. 
for destruction, regardless of the lives of 
others, and more than” apettere nt to his 
own, presents a picture of the strange in- 
fatnadion of the rian understanding, but 
not of the depravity of the human will, 
without an equal. There were sands 
of pious Papists privy to and ready to ap- 
plaud the deed when done :—there was 
one but our old fifth-of-November frien 
who still flutters in rags and straw on the 
occasion, that had the courage to atte 
it. In him stern duty and unshaken fait 
prevailed over natural frailty. all 

It is impossible, upon Catholic 
principles, not to admit the force of 
this reasoning; we can only not help 
smiling (with the writer) at the sim- 
plicity of the gulled editor, swallow- 
ing the dregs of Loyola for the very 
quintessence of sublimated reason in 
England at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. We will just, as 
a contrast, show what we Protestants 
(who are a party concerned) thought 
upon the same subject, at a period 
rather nearer to the heroic project in 
question. ; 

The Gunpowder Treason was the 
subject which called forth the earliest 
specimen which is left us of the pul- 
pe eloquence of Jeremy ‘Taylor. 

Vhen he preached the Sermon on 
that anniversary, which is printed at 
the end of the folio edition of his Ser- 
mons, he was a young man just com- 
mencing his ministry, under the 
auspices of Arclibishop Laud. From 
the learning, and maturest oratory, 
which it manifests, one should rather 
have conjectured it to have proceeded 
from the same person after he was 

. . . . 
ripened by time into a Bishop and 
Father of the Church.—* And, really, 
these Romano-harbari could never 
pretend to any precedent for an act 
so barbarous as theirs. Adramelech, 
indeed, killed a king, but he spared 
the people; Haman would have 
killed the people, but spared the king; 
but that both king and people, princes 
and judges, branch and rush and 
root, should die at once (as if Cali- 
gula’s wish were actuated, and all 
England upon one bead? was never 
known till now, that all the malice 
of the world met im this as in a 
centre. The Sicilian even-song, the 
matins of St. Bartholomew, known 
for the pitiless and damned massa- 
cres, were but kava oxiae dvap, the 
dream of the shadow of smoke, if 
compared with this great fire. Jn 
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».4 Zam occupato seculo fabulas vulzares 
= mequitia non invenit. ‘This was a busy 
age; Herostratus must have invent- 
ed a more sublimed malice than the 
burning of one temple, or not have 
been so much as spoke of since the 
| discovery of the powder treason. 
/ But I must make more haste, I shall 
not else climb the sublimity of this 
impiety. Nero was sometimes the 
populare odium, was popularly hated, 
and deserved it too, for he slew his 
master, and his wife, and all his fa- 
mily, once or twice over,—opened 
, his mother’s womb,—fired the city, 
« laughed at it, slandered the Chris- 


~. tians for it; but yet all these were 
= but principia malorum, the very first 
wit rudiments of evil. Add, then, to 
is these, Herod’smaster-pieceat Ramah, 


~ as it was deciphered by the tears 
y, and sad threnes of the matrons in 
an universal mournmg for the Joss 
of their pretty infants; yet this of 
Herod will prove but an infant 
wickedness, and that of Nero the evil 
but of one city. I would willingly 
have found out an example, but see 
I cannot ; should I put into the scale 
the extract of all the old tyrants fa- 
mous in antique stories,— 
Bistonii stabulum regis, Busiridis aras, 
Antiphate mensas, et Taurica regna 
Thoantis ;— 
should I take for true story the 
highest cruelty as it was fancied by 
‘ the most hieroglyphical Egyptian, 
this alone would weigh them down, 
as if the Alps were put in scale 
against the dust of a balance. For 
had this accursed treason prospered, 
we should have had the whole king- 
dom mourn for the inestimable loss of 
its chiefest glory, its life, its present 
joy, and all its very hopes for the fu- 
ture. For such was their destined 
malice, that they would not only 
have inflicted so cruel a blow, but 
have made it incurable, by cutting 
off our supplies of joy, the whole 
succession of the Line Royal. Not 
only the vine itself, but all the gem- 
mule, and the tender olive branches, 
should either have been bent to their 
intentions, and made to grow crooked, 
or else been broken. 

« And now, after such a sublimity 
of malice, I will not instance in the 
sacrilegious ruin of the neighbouring 
temples, which needs must have pe- 
rished in the flame,—nor in the dis- 
turbing the ashes of our intombed 
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kings, devouring their dead ruins like 
sepulchral dogs,—these are but mi- 
nutes, in respect of the ruin prepared 
for the living temples :— 


Stragem sed istam non tulit 
Christus cadentum Principum 
Impune, ne forsan sui 
Patris periret fabrica. 
Ergo que poterit lingua retexere 
Laudes, Christe, tuas, qui domitum struis 
Infidum populum cum Duce perfido !”” 


In such strains of eloquent indig- 
nation did Jeremy Taylor’s young 
oratory inveigh against that stupen- 
dous attempt, which he truly says 
had no parallel in ancient or modern 
times. A century and a half of Eu- 
ropean crimes has elapsed since he 
made the assertion, and his position 
remains in its strength. He wrote 
near the time in which the nefarious 
project had like to have been com- 
pleted. Men’s minds still were shud~ 
dering from the recentness of the 
escape. It must have been within 
his memory, or have been sounded 
in his ears so young by his parents, 
that he would seem, in his maturer 
years, to have remembered it. No 
wonder then that he describes it in 
words that burn. But to us, to 
whom the tradition has come slowly 
down, and has had time to cool, the 
story of Guido Vaux sounds rather 
like a tale, a fable, and an invention, 
than true history. It supposes such 
gigantic audacity of daring, combined 
with such more than infantile stupi- 
dity in the motive,—such a combina~ 
tion of the fiend and the monkey,— 
that credulity is almost swallowed up 
in contemplating the singularity of 
the attempt. It has accordingly, in 
some degree, shared the fate of fic- 
tion. It is familiarized to us in a 
kind of serio-ludicrous way, like the 
story of Guy of Warwick, or Valentine 
and Orson. ‘The way which we take to 
perpetuate the memory of this deli- 
verance is well adapted to keep up this 
fabular notion. Boys go about the 
streets annually witha beggarly scare- 
crow dressed up, which is to be burnt, 
indeed, at night, with holy zeal; but, 
meantime, they beg a penny for poor 
Guy: this periodical petition, which 
we have heard from our infancy,— 
combined with the dress and appear- 
ance of the effigy, so well calculated 
to move compassion,—has the effect 
of quite removing from our fancy the 
horrid circumstances of the story 
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which is thus commemorated ; and 
in poor Guy vainly should we try to 
recognize any of the features of that 
tremendous madman in _ iniquity, 
Guido Vaux, with his horrid crew of 
accomplices, that sought to emulate 
earthquakes and bursting volcanoes 
in their more than mortal mischief. 
Indeed, the whole ceremony of 
burning Guy Faux, or the Pope, as 
he is indifferently called, is a sort of 
Treason Travestie, and admirably 
adapted to lower our feelings upon 
this memorable subject. The prin- 
ters of the little duodecimo Prayer 
Book, printed by T. Baskett,* in 
1749, which has the efligy of his 
sacred Majesty George II. piously 
prefixed, have illustrated the ser- 
vice (a very fine one in itself) which 
is appointed for the Anniversary of 
this Day, with a print, which it is not 
very easy to describe, but the con- 
‘tents appear to be these :—The scene 
is a room, I conjecture, in the king’s 
palace. T'wo persons,—one of whom 
I take to be James himself, from his 
wearing his hat while the other stands 
bareheaded,—are intentiy surveying 
a sort of speculum, or magic mirror, 
which stands upon a pedestal in the 
midst of the room, in which a little 
‘figure of Guy Faux with his dark 
‘Tantern approaching the door of the 
‘Parliament House is made discerni- 
ble by the light proceeding from a 
great eye which shines in from the 
topmost corner of the apartment, 
by which eye the pious artist no 
doubt meant to designate Providence. 
On the other side of the mirror, is a 
figure doing something, which puz- 
zied me when a child, and continues 
to puzzle me now. ‘The best I can 
make of it is, that it is a conspirator 
busy laying the train,—but then, 
why is he represented in the king’s 
chamber ?—Conjecture upon so fan- 
tastical a design is vain, and I only 
notice the print as being one of the 
earliest graphic representations which 
woke my childhood into wonder, and 
doubtless combined with the mum- 
mery before-mentioned, to take off 


et ng 
“ The same, I presume, upon whom the clergyman in the song of the vier” 
Moses, not without judgment, passes this memorable censure— 
Here, Moses, the King :— : 
Tis a scandalous thing 
That this Baskett should print for the Crown. 
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the edge of that horror which the 
naked historical mention of Guiti 
conspiracy could not have failed¢ 
exciting. Se 
Now that so many years are pas 
since that abominable machina 
was happily frustrated, it will mt, 
T hope, be considered a profane spore 
ing with the subject, if we takem 
very serious survey of the coms 
quences that would have flowed fram 
this plot if it had had a success! 
issue. The first thing that strikes, 
in a selfish point of view, is them 
terial change which it must fh 
produced in the course of the nobility 
All the ancient peerage being esti 
guished, as it was intended, at om 
blow, the Red-Book: must have bet! 
closed for ever, or a new race | 
peers must have been created to sij- 
ply the deficiency ; as the first ptt 
of this dilemma is a deal too slots 
ing to think of, what a fund of mouth 
watering reflections does this gi 
rise to in the breast of us plebeials 
of A. D. 1823. Why you orl 
reader, might have been Duke | 
or Earl of : [particu 
larize no titles, to avoid the leas 
suspicion of intention to uswp the 
dignities of the two noblemen who! 
I have in my eye:—but 2 eeling 
more dignified than envy at 
excites a sigh, when I think how tt 
posterity of Guido’s Legion cai 


“by an exposure to 
heaven in a long flow of generation’, 
from the hard, acidulous, me . 
tincture of the spring.’t What ii 
orders of merit, think you, this 4 
glish Napoleon would have chost A 
Knights of the Barrel, or Lea 
the Tub, Grand Almoners 0 ah 
Cellar, or Ministers of Explo ‘1 
We should have given the fo 
couchant, and the Fire rampant 110 ; 
arms; we should have quartered” 
dozen white matches in our co# 9g 
the Shallows would have bet? ” 

thing to us. : 
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™! ‘Turning away from these mortify- 
™ ing reflections, let us contemplate its 
© effects upon the other house, tor they 
were all to have gone together,— 
jf Wing, Lords, Commons 
k® . To assist our imagination, let us 
4 take leave to suppose,—and we do 
tit in the harmless wantonness of. 
.*' fancy,—to suppose that the tremend- 
#? ous explosion had taken place in our 
wm days ;—we better know what a House 
#: of Commons is in our days, and can 
‘© better estimate our loss;—let us 
imagine, then, to ourselves, the United 
i: Members sitting in full conclave 
& above—Faux just ready with his 
e) train and matches below; in his 
# hand a “reed tipt with fire’ —he 
= applies the fatal engine 
xy To assist our notions still further, 
@ let us suppose some lucky dog of a 
| reporter, who had escaped by mira- 
» cle apon some plank of St. Stephen’s 
# benches, and came plump upon the 
» roof of the adjacent Abbey, from 
;, whence descending, at some neigh- 
» bouring coffee-house, first wiping his 
» clothes and calling for a glass of 
lemonade, he sits down and reports 
- what he had heard and seen (quorum 
pars magna fuit) for the Morning 
Post or the Courier,—we can scarce- 
ly imagine him describing the event 
in any other words but some such as 
these :— 

«¢ A Motion was put and carried, 
That this House do adjourn: That 
the Speaker do quit the Chair. The 
House nose amid clamours for Or- 
der.” 

‘In some such way the event might 
most technically have been conveyed 
to the public. But a poetical mind, 
not content with this dry method of 
narration, cannot help pursuing the 
effects of this tremendous blowing 
up, this adjournment in the air sine 
die. It sees the benches mount,—the 
Chair first, and then the benches, 
and first the Treasury Bench, hur- 
ried up in this nitrous explosion ; 
the Members, as it were, pairing 
off; Whigs and Tories taking their 
friendly apotheosis together, (as they 
did their sandwiches below in Bel- 
lamy’s room). Fancy, in her flight, 

‘keeps pace with the aspiring legisla- 
tors, she sees the awful seat of order 
mounting till it becomes finally fixed 

a constellation, next to Cassiopeia’s 
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chair,—the wig of him that sat in it 
taking its place near Berenice’s curls. 
St. Peter, at Heaven’s wicket,—no, 
not St. Peter,—St. Stephen, .with 
Open arms, receives his own 

While Fancy beholds these celes= 
tial appropriations, Reason, no less 
pleased, discerns the mighty benefit, 
which so complete a renovation must 
produce below. Let the most de- 
termined foe to corruption, the most 
thorough-paced redresser of abuses, 
try to conceive a more absolute pu- 
rification of the House than this was 
calculated to produce ;—whiy, Pride’s 
Purge was nothing to it ;—the whole 
borough-mongering system would 
have been got rid of, fairly exploded; 
—with it, the senseless distinctions 
of party must have disappeared ; 
faction must have vanished; cor- 
ruption have expired in air. From 
Hundred, Tything, and Wapentake, 
some new Alfred would have con- 
vened, in all its purity, the primitive 
Wittenagemot,—fixed upon a basis 
of property or population, perma- 
nent as the poles. 

From this dream of universal res- 
titution, Reason and Fancy with dif- 
ficulty awake to view the real state 
of things. But, blessed be Heaven, 
St. Stephen’s walls are yet standing, 
all her seats firmly secured; nay, 
some have doubted (since the Sep- 
tennial Act) whether gunpowder it- 
self, or any thing short of a Com- 
mittee above stairs, would be able to 
shake any one member from his 
seat ;—that great and final eR 
ment to the Abbey, which is all that 
seems wanting,—the removing West- 
minster-hall and its appendages, and 
letting in the view of the Thames,— 
must not be expected in our days. 
Dismissing, therefore, all such spe- 
culations as mere tales of a tub, it 
is the duty of every honest English- 
man to endeavour, by means less 
wholesale than Guido’s, to amelio- 
rate, without extinguishing, Parlia- 
ments; to hold the /antern to the 
dark places of corruption ; to apply 
the match to the rotten parts of the 
system only; and to wrap himself 
up, not in the muffling mantle of 
conspiracy, but in the warm, honest 
cloak of integrity and patriotic in- 
tention. 


Etta. 
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The Clouds ; a Dream. 
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THE CLOUDS; A DREAM. 


Ir was in the evening of the fifth 
of December, 1821, when, not being 
able to relish a glass either of the 
national drug yclept old port, or even 
of my housekeeper’s home-made, 
which, as I sometimes tell my friends, 
I think nearly equal to the best vieux 
bourgogne in the Palais Royal, I 
sent for a small portion of my neigh- 
bour ’s entire. The afternoon 
was unusually gloomy. Before me 
lay a Number of the Lonpon Maca- 
ZINE, open at that part of it in which 
Mr. Howard’s nomenclature of the 
clouds is explained. I was trying 
whether I could assign to their pro- 
per class a black army of vapours 
that was stretching itself slowly over 
the north. The attempt was to no 
alae and I began musing on the 

ifference between arrangement and 
method, as it is laid down in those 
excellent papers in the third volume 
of Mr. Coleridge’s Friend, when, 
stretching out my right arm over the 
Magazine and laying my head upon 
it, I fell fast asleep. Immediately I 
appeared to myself to be transported, 
just as I was sitting with my table 
and all that was on it, into the steam- 
engine of my neighbour’s brewery. 
The warmth was such as I should 
soon have found inconvenient enough, 
but that the valve opening, I rose up 
gently, enveloped in a dense smoke. 
The motion and its accompaniment 
put me in mind of those lines in 
Milton :— 


At last his sail-broad yans 
He spreads for flight, and in a surging 
smoke 
Uplifted spurns the grounds; thence many 
a league, 
As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
Audacious. 


when the last word reminding me of 
the malevolent being who is there 
spoken of, and beginning, I know not 
why, toraise uncomfortable thoughts, 
I was agreeably relieved by the sight 
of a comely female approaching me. 
She was dressed in a surprising va~ 
riety of colours; and, as I fancied, 
had much the appearance of Mrs. 
, when at an early hour of the 
morning she issues forth to market 
in an old bonnet bedizened with 
fresh ribbons, a parti-coloured shawl, 


and a gown curiously inlaid with all 
those hues, in which our British an- 
cestors used to deck themselves: 
articles of dress, none of which sepa-— 
rately would be thought good enough 
for any other occasion, but which 
being combined, all together make so 
showy an appearance that I some- 
times think the tradespeople may 
suppose it is of no consequence what 
price they put on their goods to so 
fine a lady. My error was not of 
long continuance, for she accosted 
me in the words of Dante, 

I am not she, 

Not she whom thou believest. 


Behold in me her whom old Hesiod 
calls Oavpavroc Suydrnp, or as Ed- 
mund Spenser’s Muse in her slip-slop 
way hasit, “ The daughter of Thau- 
mantes fair.” Ina word, I am the 
wind-footed Iris. But what is all 
this stuff before thee about cirri and 
cumuli, and strati? Have not you 
English made yourselves fools enough 
already in the eyes of all Europe 
about the weather, but you must set 
yourselves gravely tonickname ey 
day in the year after this uncou 
fashion? Is it not sufficient to have 
these black shadows intercepting sun, 
moon, and stars ; lowering over your 
heads nine parts in ten out of the 
year, and for one whole month (No- 
vember [ think they call it) tempting 
you to hang, drown, shoot, or poison 
yourselves merely to be out of the 
sight of them; but that, when they 
are fairly departed, you must raise 
up their ghosts again, and exhibit 
every one of them standing like Ho- 
mer’s Hercules at the gates of hell, 
épenvy voxrt éorxwc with his bow ready 
bent against you, or like him whom 
your own poet has thought to make 
yet more formidable by saying that 
he was not only “black as night,” 
but “¢ fierce as ten furies, terrible as 
hell?” If thou hast a mind to make 
something out of these dark visita- 
tions, sit not poring over that vile 
nomenclature, but see what such 
pencils as these have made of them. 
So saying, with one brush of her 
wings she swept down before me cer- 
tain volumes, the leaves of which 
opening of themselves disclosed to me 
the following passages :— 
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Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapour sometimes like a bear or lion, ~ 
A tower’d citadel or pendant rock, 
A forked mountain or blue promontory, 
With trees upon’t that nod unto the world, : 
* And mock our eyes with air ; thou’st seen these signs— , 
They are black Vesper’s pageants. 
That which was now a horse, even with a thought, 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 
As water isin water. Anthony and Cleopatra, A. 4. S.10- 


Non tanti aspetti, non tante figure 
’ Soglion le rotte nuvole ben spesso 
Formare in cielo nelle notti oscure, 
Se piovoso Austro a lor svolazza appresso; ~ 
Che or si fan navi, e quelle stesse pure 
Or si fanno un gigante, ora un cipresso. 
 Ricciardetto, C. 12. St. 106. 


Lo! in the burning West, the craggy nape 

Of a tall Ararat! And thereupon 

The ark, her melancholy voyage done ! 

Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion’s shape: 

There combats a huge crocodile agape 

A golden.spear to swallow ! and that brown ~ 
And massy grove, so near yon blazing town, 

Stirs and recedes, destruction to escape ! 

Yet all is harmless as the Elysian shades, 

Where spirits dwell in undisturb’d repose, 

Silently disappears, or quickly fades ;— 

Meek Nature’s evening comment on the shows 

That for oblivion take their daily birth, 

From all the fuming vanities of earth. Wordsworth. 


—Nubes facile interdum concrescere in alto 
Cernimus, et mundi speciem violare serenam, 
Aera mulcenteis motu: nam sepe gigantum. 
Ora volare videntur, et umbram ducere late: 
Interdum magni montes, avolsaque saxa 
Montibus anteire, et solem succedere preter: 
Inde alios trahere atque inducere bellua nimbos. 
Lucretius, L.4. V. 141. 


DQKPATHY. 70n wor’ avaBrébac eidec vedékny Kevravpy opoiay, 
7] Tapddet, 7) AVKY, 7) TavpYy ; 
STPEVIAANY, yn Av Eywy’. elra ri rodTO; 
DSOKPADHS. ylyvovrar wav’ 6 re Boddovrqu Kdr’ Hv pév idwor Kopyirny, 
dypwv za TOY Aaciwy TodTwY, oloy TEP TOV Hevopavrov, 
oxuTrovca THY paviay avrov, Kevravpow yrasav adrac. 
STPEVIAARY. 70’ dp’; jv dpraya ry Synpociwy Karidwor Vipwra, ri Spwow ; 
SOKPATHY. dropaivovea rnv pvaww adrob, AvKou eaidvng éyévovTo. 
DSVPEVIAAHS. rair’ dpa, ratra KNedvupov adra rov pipacrw x0E¢ Wodcat, 
Ore detNoraroy Todroy edpwv, Eapor bua rodr’ éyévorro. 
SOKPATHY. cai viv dre KraoSévy eldov, dpge, Sut rodr’ éyévovro yuvaixec. 
1 Aristophanes. Nepedar- 355. 
> 
Socrates. Hast thou ne’er seen a cloud which thou could’st fancy 
_ Shap’d like a centaur, leopard, wolf, or bull? 
Strepsiades. Yea, marry, have I, and what then? 
Socrates. Why then 
Clouds can assume what shape they will, believe me ; 
For instance ; should they spy some hairy clown 
Rugged and rough and like the unlick’d cub 
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Of Xenophantes, straight they turn to centaurs, 
And kick at him for vengeance. 
Well done, clouds ! 


Strepsiades. 

But should they spy that peculating knave, 

Simon, that public thief, how would they treat him P 
Socrates. As wolves—in character most like his own. . 
Strepsiades. Aye, there it is now, when they saw Cleonymus, 

That dastard runaway, they turn’d to hinds 

In honour of his cowardice. 

Socrates. And now, ony 

Having seen Clisthenes, to mock his lewdness 


They change themselves to women. f 
Cumberland’s Translation. 


Ainsi dans l’air de mobiles nuages 

A Yoeil frappé presentent tour a tour 

De mille objets les changeantes images ; 
C’est un coursier, un dragon, un vautour ; 
Cest un clocher, c’est une vielle tour ; 
C’était un nain, et puis c’est Briarée ; 
Tableau vivant, vain jouet de Borée, 

Ou chaque objet, qui passe et se détruit, 
Est sans rapport avec l’objet qui suit. 
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La Naissance de la Mode par Maurice Seguier. 


I should certainly have broken out 
into a titter at the flatness of this 
conclusion, but that Iris’s expostula- 
tion, delivered in something of that 
termagant tone which she had pro- 
bably learnt of her mistress when 
rating Jupiter, was still ringing in 
my ears; and now resuming in a 
milder voice, she desired me, since I 
was so marvellously fond of sky fur- 
niture, to look up and see where I 
was. I obeyed not without shud- 
dering; and raising, as I thought, 
my head from my arm (though I had 
all the while beheld her just as plain- 
ly as if I had not continued in that 
posture) looked round and saw on 
every side of an immense hall an in- 
finite assortment of vapours, disposed 
in the most antic shapes imaginable ; 
some painted, some sketched ; some 
in alto, some in basso relievo ; many 
like rude hints of some future design; 
others like fragments of a foregone 
glory. At a table in the midst of 
the hall, there appeared to be seated 
three painters who were very busily 
employed in copying the strange 
things about them. Him on the 
right I immediately knew to be that 
Theon the Samian, whom Quintilian 
speaks of as being most excellent at 
conceiving visions, which they call 
phantasies (concipiendis visionibus; 
quas gavractac vocant, prestantissi- 
mus). Opposite to him was the cun- 
ning artist, spoken of in the Faery 
Queen: 


That hight Phantastes by his nature trew, 
* s * = *. 

His chamber was dispainted all within 

With sundry colours, in the which were 


writ 
Infinite shapes of things dispersed thin ; 
Some such as in the world were never yit, 
Ne can devized be of mortall wit; 
Some daily seene and knowen by their 
names, 
Such as in idle fantasies do flit ; 
Infernal hags, centaurs, feendes, hippo- 


dames, 
Apes, lyons, eagles, owles, fooles, lovers, 
children, dames. (B. 2. c. 9.) 


The third limner appeared to me 
between the old Grecian and this ai 
being; but some of the pictures he 
had been employed on, and especially 
two from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, bore such admirable marks 
of diligence in the finishing of them, 
that 1 could not but wonder how 
qualities apparently so irreconcileable 
had been thus united, till by one of 
those sudden revolutions so frequent 
in dreams, fancying that as Iris was 
changed into Titania, so I had myself 
become identified with Bottom the 
weaver, I raised my hand up to my 
head to try if it were indeed as hairy 
as it seemed to be in the picture, 
when either the exertion or the ludi- 
crousness of the image broke off my 
slumber, and I found myself waking 
in avery agreeable fit of laughter. 
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Or the fictitious Romances, none 
is so popular as the History of the 
Count Alarcos; and, though long, 
I venture to give it entire, intention- 
ally preserving the desultory spirit 
of the original, and the unvarying 
rhyme, which in the Spanish is re- 
markably harmonious and character- 
istic. It seems to me full of tragic 
situations, pourtrayed with rare 
simplicity and pathos. Rojas, whom 
I take to be one of the finest dra- 


matists of Spain, and who has been 
often happy in his choice of subjects, 
has a tragedy founded on this story, 
entitled El Conde Alarcos; and the 
“ awful tale” has been versified in a 
great variety of ways. I have se 
veral copies of this Romance, and 
there are slight variations in them. 
That I have employed, is one of the 
reprints, of which tens of thousands 
circulate in the southern provinces 
of the Peninsula. 


Romance del Conde Alarcos y 


de la Infanta Solisa. 


Retrayda esta la infanta 
bien assi como solia 
biuiendo muy descontenta 
de la vida que tenia 

viendo que ya se passaua 
toda la flor de su vida 

y que el Rey no la casaua 
ni tal cuydado tenia 

entre si estaua pensando 

a quien se descubriria, 
acordo llamar al Rey 

como otras yezes solia 

por dezirle su secreto 

y la intencion que tenia, 
vino el Rey siendo llamado 
que no tardo su venida 
vidola estar apartada 

sola esta sin compatia 

su lindo gesto mostraua 

ser mas triste que solia, 
conociera luego el Rey 

el enojo que tenia 

que es aquesto la infanta 
que es aquesto hija mia 
contad me vuestros enojos 
no tomeys malenconia, 

que sabiendo la verdad 
todo se remediaria 
menester sera buen Rey 
remediar la yida mia 

que a vos quede encomendada 
de la madre que tenia 
dedes me buen Rey marido 
que mi edad ya lo pedia 
con verguenga 0s lo demando 
no con gana que tenia, 

que aquestos cuydados tales 
a vos Rey pertenecian. 
Escuchada su demanda 

el buen Rey le respondia. 
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Now the infanta is retired, 

She is retired as wont to be; 

She was gloomy and discontented, 

For her life pass’d gloomily ; 

And all the spring of her days is fading, 
Swiftly the days of spring-time flee— 
The king has not espoused his daughter, 
Nor cares about her marriage he :— 

To whom shall she unveil her sorrow, 
To whom confide her misery? 

She thought of summoning the monarch— 
He her guide was used to be; 

And to confess to him the secret 

And her wishes openly. 

The king he came when he was summon’d, 
Thither came he hastily, 
He found her desolate and gloomy, 
With her grief in secrecy ; 

And her lovely face was shaded. 

With a dark anxiety ; 

And the monarch soon discover’d 

There was woe and misery. 

What is this, belov’d infanta ? 
Daughter! tell thy griefs to me,— 

Tell me, tell me all thy sorrows, 
Whence this strange despondency ? 

Tell me—when I know thy grievance, 

1 shall find a remedy. - 


. Worthy king, ’tis hard to find it,» 


Remedy is none for me. 

When my mother died she left me, 

Left me with this charge to thee, 

That thou shouldst, good king! betroth me. 
At my age “twas meet for me.— 

*Tis with shame that I require it, 
Shame that strives with modesty ; 

But these cares are thine, O monarch! 
Cares like these belong to thee !— 
When the king had heard his daughter, 
Thus his daughter answer’d he: 
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Essa culpa ta infanta 
vuestra era que no mia, 
que ya fuerades casada 
con el principe de Vngria 
no quesistes escuchar, 

_ la embaxada que 03 venia 
pues aca en las nuestras cortes 
hija mal recaudo auia, 

_ porque en todos los mis reynos 
vuestro par ygual no auia 
sino era el conde Alarcos 

; que hijos y muger tenia. 
Combidadlo vos el Rey 

_ al conde Alarcos yn dia 

_ y despues que ayays comido 
dezidle de parte mia 
dezidle que se acuerde 
de la fe que del tenia, 
la qual el me prometio 
que yo no sela pedia 
de ser siempre mi marido 
y yo que su muger seria, 
yo fuy d’ello muy contenta 
y que no me arrepentia, 
si caso con la condessa 
que mirara lo que hazia 
que por el no me case 
con el Principe de Vngria, 
si caso con la condessa 
del es culpa que no mia. 
Perdiera el Rey en oyrla 
el sentido que tenia, 
mas despues en si tornado 
€on enojo respondia, 

No son estos los consejos 
que vuestra madre os dezia 
muy mal mirastes infanta 
do estaua la honrra mia, 

si verdad es todo esso 
yuestra honrra ya es perdida 
no podeys vos ser casada 
siendo la condessa biua 

si se haze el casamiento 

por razon 0 por justicia 

en el dezir de Jas gentes 

por mala sereys tenida 

dad me yos hija consejo, 
qu’el mio no bastaria 

que ya es muerta yuestra madre 
a quien consejo pedia. . 
Pues yo os lo dare buen Rey 
deste poco que tenia, 

mate el conde a la condessa 
que nadie no lo sabria 

y eche fama que ella es muerta 
de yn cierto mal que tenia 

y tratar se ha el casamiento 
como cosa no sabida, 

desta manera buen Rey 

mi honrra se guardaria, 

de alli se salia el Rey 

no con plazer que tenia 
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This has been thy fault, infanta ! 
Thine the fault, and blame not me ; 
Long ago i had espoused thee 
With the prince of Hungary ; 
But thou turn’dst away disdainful 
From his suppliant embassy. | 
Here among our Spanish Cortes, — 
There was no nobility : = 
There was none in all my kingdom 4 
High enough to wed with thee— — 
Save alone the Count Alarcos—— 
Who had wife and family. 

King ! invite the Count Alarcos 

To your table, and from me, 

Soon as your repast is over, 

Bid him on his fealty, 

Bid him all his vows remember, 

All his pledged sincerity ; 

Tell him of his plighted promise— 
Promise never forced by me,— __ 
That he would become my husband, 
And that I his wife should be: 

I was happy then—and never 

From that hour repented me— 

If he married with the countess, 

*T was his own foul treachery ; 

When for him I had rejected 

The young prince of Hungary. 

And if he espoused the countess, 

Let him blame himself—not me! 
Hardly could the shuddering monarch 
Check his rising agony ; 

But his outward thoughts repressing, 
‘Thus he answer’d angrily :— 

Far, far different were the counsels 
Which thy mother gave to thee, 

And my honour, O infanta! 

Thou hast wounded cruelly. 

And if this be true, thy honour 

Thou hast wreck’d unblushingly ; 

For the countess lives—thou never, 
Never canst espoused be ; 

Honour, justice, my infanta, 

In such nuptials ne’er agree ; 

Scorn will wait thee, shame attack thee, 
Scorn, and shame, and infamy. 

Give me counsels, I intreat thee, 

Mine avail me not—and she— 

She thy mother is departed, 

Who was wont to counsel me.— 

I will give thee counsel, monarch! 

Let thy guide my counsel be— __ 

Bid the count destroy the countess, 

No one shall suspect ‘twas he ; 

Let it all abroad be bruited 

That she died of malady ; 

Then we may arrange our marriage, 

As a thing of novelty: 

And, good king! my sacred honour 
Shall from every stain be free. 

So the monarch left the infanta, 

Not, as wonted—cheerfully ; 


Se 
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Teno va de pensamiento 
con la nueua que sabia 
vido estar al conde Alarcos 
entre muchos que dezia, 
que aprouecha caualleros 
amar y seruir amiga 

que son seruicios perdidos 
donde firmeza no auia 

no pueden por mi dezir 
aquesto que yo dezia, 
qu’en el tiempo que serui 
yna que tanto queria 

si muy bien Ja quise entonces, 
agora mas la queria, 

mas por mi pueden dezir 
quien bien ama tarde oluida. 
estas palabras diziendo 
vido al buen rey que venia 
y hablando con el rey 
d’entre todos se salia. 
Dixo le el buen rey al conde 
hablando con cortesia, 
combidaros quiero conde 
por majiana en aquel dia 
que qucrays comer comigo 
por tenerme compania, 

que se haga de buen grado 
lo que su alteza dezia, 
beso sus reales manos 

por la buena cortesia 

de tenerme aqui mafiana 
aunque estaua de partida, 
gue la condessa me espera 
segun la carta me embia 
otro dia de maiana 

el rey de missa salia 

luego se assento a comer 
no por gana que tenia 

sino por hablar al conde, 
lo que hablarle queria, 

alli fucron bien seruidos 
como a rey pertenecia 
despues que vuieron comido 
todo la gente salida, 
quedose el rey con el conde 
en la tabla do comia 
empego de hablar el rey 

la embaxada que traya, 
vnas nucuas traygoconde 
que dellas no me plazia 
por las quales yo me quexo 
de vuestra descortesia 
prometistes a la infanta 

lo qu’ella no os pedia 

de siempre ser su marido 
ya ella que le plazia 

81 otras cosas passastes 

no entro en essa porfia 
otra cosa os digo conde 

de que mas 03 pesaria 

que mateys a la condessa 
que cumple a Ja honrra mia 
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But his thoughts were dark and gloomy; 
Tortured by anxiety. 

With his knights he found Alarcos, 
Uttering words of gaiety. 

Knights ! it is a worthless service, 
At a mistress’ feet to be ; 

Love is but an idle shadow, 
Love—without fidelity. 

I at least can claim the honour 

Of affection’s constancy. 

Faithful when I loved the maiden, 
Faithful though my wife she be ; 
And if then I loved her dearly, 

Now she is more dear to me. 

Knights ! there is one faithful union, 
Honest love and memory.— 

Here he saw the king approaching, 
And he ended—gallantly 

Left the crowd of knights around him, 
Bending to the king his knee. 

Count Alarcos, said the monarch, 
While he hail’d him courteously, 
Thou must be my guest, Alarcos, 
And to-morrow let it be— 

Thou must dine with me to-morrow,— 
Give me thy good company. 

Proud and honour’d I attend thee, 
Thanks to thy high majesty ;— 

And the royal hands saluting, 

Hail their flattering courtesy.— 
Though 1 had prepared for travel, 
That shall be deferr’d for thee, 
Though the countess writes to tell me 
That she waits me anxiously. 
Morrow came—the king retiring 
From the mass’s mystery, 

Sat him down before his table, 

Little appetite had he ; 

There he sat in anxious trouble, 
Looking round him restlessly. 

They were served with pomp and honour, 
As a mighty king should be: 

When the feast was done, the pages 
Left the apartment silently, 

And the king and count Alarcos 

All alone—the monarch, he 
Hesitating—trembling—dreading— 
Enter’d on his embassy : 

I have melancholy tidings, 

Tidings sad to thee and me, 

Cause have | for loud complaining 
Of the count’s discourtesy. 

Thou wert pledged to the infanta, 
Though she ask’d no pledge of thee ; 
Thou wert sworn to be her husband, 
She was sworn thy wife to be. 

What besides has pass’d between ye, 
Need not be divulged by me; 

But what I require, Alarcos, 

Thou wilt hear with agony. 

Count! thon must destroy the countess, 
This my honour asks of thee, 
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echeys fama qu’ella es muerta 
de cierto mal que tenia 

y tratarse ha el casamiento 
como cosa no sabida 
porque no sea deshonrrada 
hija que tanto queria. 
Oydas estas razones 

el buen conde respondia, 
No puedo negar el rey 

lo que la infanta dezia, 
sino que es muy gran yerdad 
todo quanto me pedia, 

por miedo de vos el rey 

no case con quien deuia, 
no pense que vuestra alteza 
en ello consentiria 

de casar con la infanta, 

yo seiior bien casaria, 

mas matar a la condessa 
senor rey no lo haria, 
porque no deve morir 

la que mal no merecia. 

De morir tiene el buen conde 
por saluar la honrra mia, 
pues 10 mirastes primero 
lo que mirar se deuia 

sino muere la condessa, 

a vos costara la vida 

por la honrra de los reyes 
muchos sin culpa morian, 
porque muera la condessa 
noes mucha marauilla 

yo Ja matare buen rey 

mas no sea la culpa mis, 
vos os auendreys con dios 
en la fin de vuestra yida 

y prometo a vuestra alteza 
a fe de caualleria, 

que me tengan por traydor 
si lo dicho no cumplia 

gle matar a la condessa 
aunque mal no merecia 
buen rey si me days licencia ’ 
yo luego me partiria, 
Vayas con dios el buen conde 
ordenad yuestra partida, 
Tlorando se parte el conde 
Morando sin alegria 
Norando por la condessa 
que mas que a si la queria 
Iloraua tambien el conde 
por tres hijos que tenia, 

el vno era de teta 

que Ja condessa Io cria 

que no queria mamar 

de tres amas que tenia 
sino era de su madre, 
porque bien la conocia 

los otros eran pequeiios 
poco sentido tenian, 

antes que Iegasse el conde 
estas razones dezia : 
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And let it be straight reported 
That she died of malady. 
So you shall arrange your marriage 
As a thing of novelty ; sf 
And my well-beloved daughter 
Of dishonour shall be free. ’ : 
When the monarch ceased—Alarcos f 
Answer’d thus respectfully : 
Truly has the infanta spoken, 
She has spoken verity. 
Why deny it? her confessions 
Are but truth and honesty. 
If I broke my promise, monarch ! 
*T was from my respect for thee; 
For I never dared imagine 
Thou so high wouldst honour me: 
Sire! [ll marry the infanta 
At thy mandate, cheerfully ; 
But, sire! to destroy the countess— 
That can never, never be. 
She deserves not death—death never 
Fell on one so pure as she.— 
Yes! good count! her death is needful 
For my honour and for me ; 
Wherefore, when thou didst espouse her, 
Didst thou act with treachery. 
If thou do not slay the countess, 
Thou the sacrifice shalt be— 
Count—for monarchs’ sacred honour, 
Many perish guiltlessly. 
And the countess’ death has nothing 
Of such wondrous mystery. 
I will kill her, king! but never 
Let the crime be laid on me ; 
Thou shalt make the account with heaven, 
When thy death-hour visits thee. 
I have sworn I will destroy her, 
By the vows of chivalry. 
If I fail—the recreant’s curses, 
Traitor’s vengeance, light on me ; 
Yes! I will destroy the countess, 
Though no taint of crime has she. 
King !—'tis settled—my departure 
Only waits a word from thee. 
Go with God! good Count Alarcos, 
Go—prepare thee speedily.— 
Weeping mounts the count Alarcos, 

Veeping bitterest tears is he, 

eeping for his wife devoted, 

Whom he loved so tenderly ; 
Weeping for his infant children— 
Infant children there were three, 
One was yet a helpless baby, 
Nursed upon his mother’s knee ; 
Nurses three had bared their bosoms, 
He rejected all the three ; 
For he knew his tender mother, 
And upon her breast would be. 
All the rest were little children, 
Thoughtless, carcless, gay, and free. 
Ere the count had reach’d his dwelling, 
This was his soliloquy :— 
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quien podra mirar condessa 
vuestra cara de alegria 

que saldreys a recibirme 

a la fin de vuestra vida 

yo soy el triste culpado 
esta culpa toda es mia 

en diziendo estas palabras 
la condessa ya salia, 
que vn paje le auia dicho 
como el conde ya venia, 
vido la condessa al conde 
la tristeza que tenia 

viole los ojos lorosos 

que hinchados los tenia, 

de Ilorar por el camino 
mirando el bien que perdia, 
dixo la condessa al conde, 
bien vengays bien de mi vida 
que aueys el conde Alarcos 
porque llorays vida mia, 
que venis tan demudado 
que cierto n’os conocia 

no parece vuestra cara 

ni el gesto que ser solia, 
dadme parte del enojo 
como days de l’alegria, 
dezid me lo luego conde 

no mateys la vida mia, 

yo os lo dire, bien condessa 
quando la hora seria, 

si no me lo dezis conde 
cierto yo rebentaria 

no me fatigueys sciiora 
que no es Ja hora venida, 
cenemos luego condessa 
d’aquesso qu’en casa auia, 
Aparejado esta conde 
como otras vezes solia. 
Sentose el conde a la mesa 
no cenaua ni podia _ 

con sus hijos al costado 
que muy mucho los queria, 
echo se sobre los ombros 
hizo como que dormia, 

de lagrimas de sus ojos 
toda la mesa cubria, 
mirando lo Ja condessa 

que la causa no sabia 

no le pregunitaua nada 

que no osaua ni podia, 
leuantose luego el conde 
dixo que dormir queria, 
dixo tambien la condessa 
qu’ella tambien dormiria, 
mas entr’ellos no auia suciio 
si la verdad se dezia. 

Van se el conde y Ja condessa 
a dormir donde solian, 
dexan los nifios de fuera 
que el conde no los queria 
leuaron se el mas chiquito, 
e] que la condessa cria 
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Who thy face of joy, my countess, 
Who thy face of joy can see ; 
Hastening with thy cheerful welecome— 
At thy life’s extremity ! 

Wretched I !—the sad—the guilty— 
All this shame shall light on me.— 
Here he saw the countess coming, 
With her smile of gaiety ; 

For her little page had told her, 

He had told her that ’twas he. 
When she saw the count Alarcos, 
Looking so despondingly, 

With his eyelids swoln and sleepless, 
Dull with grief and misery ;— 

All his way he had been weeping 
For his murderous embassy.— 
Welcome, welcome, cried the countess, 
Thou my life’s felicity ! 

Count, what ails thee—count, what ails thee, 
Why dost weep so mournfully P 

All thy countenance is alter’d— 

I had even mistaken thee: 

These are looks to thee a stranger— 
All thy smiles departed be: 

Tell thy sorrow, tell thy sorrow 

As thou tell’st thy joy to me. 

Tell me, charm of my existence ! 
Tell me, tell me speedily.— 

I will tell thee all, my countess, 
When the proper hour shall be.— 
Tell me, count, or I shall perish 
Under my anxiety.— 

Cease to plague me now, my countess, 
All shall soon be told to thee ; 

Let the supper be provided, 

What there is, and instantly.— 

All is ready, count Alarcos, 

Ready as ’tis used to be.— 

Down they sat to sup together, 
Little appetite had he ; 

All his infant sons sat round him, 
For he loved them tenderly. 

Then he bent him on his forehead, 
As if sleeping weariedly ; 

And his tears bedew’d the table, 
Flowing from his mournful ée. 
Towards him turns the tender countess, 
Ignorant of all was she, 

Speak she dared not—he had sternly 
Check’d her curiosity. 

But at last he rose impatient : — 

I would fain repose, said he. 

And the countess utter’d briefly, 

I too will repose with thee.— 

There was no repose between them, 
If I tell the verity. 

So they went, the count and countess, 
To the accustom’d dormit’ry : : 
Next they sent away the children ;— 
So the count would have it be : 
Save the tender little nursling, 
Sleeping on its mother’s knee. 
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el conde cierra ta puerta 

lo que hazer no solia 
empecgo de hablar el conde 
con dolor y con manzilla. 
O desdichada condessa 
grande fue la tu desdicha. 
No soy desdichada el conde 
por dichosa me tenia 

solo en ser vuestra muger 
esta fue gran dicha mia. 

Si bien lo sabeys condessa 
essa fue vuestra desdicha, 
sabed que en tiempo passado 
yo ame a quien seruia, 

Ta qual era Ja infanta 
por desdicha vuestra y mia 
prometi casar con ella 

y a ella que le plazia, 
demanda me por marido, 
por la fe que me tenia. 
puede lo muy bien hazar 
de razon y de justicia, 

dixo me lo el Rey su padre 
porque della lo sabia, 

otra cosa manda el Rey 
que toca en el alma mia, 
manda que morays condessa 
a fin de yuestra vida 

que no puede tener honrra 
siendo vos condessa biua. 
Deque esto oyo la condessa 
cayo en tierra amortecida, 
mas despues en si tornada 
estas palabras dezia. 
Pagos son de mis seruicios 
conde con que yo os sernia, 
sino me matays el conde 
yo bien os consejaria, 
embiedes me a mis tierras 
que mi padre me ternia 

yo criare vuestros hijos 
mejor que la que vernia, 
y’os mantendre castidad - 
como siempre 0s mantenia. 
De morir aueys condessa 
antes que amanezca el dia. 
Bien parece el conde Alarcos 
yo ser sola en esta vida, 
porque tengo el padre viejo 
mi madre ya cs fallecida 

y mataron a mi hermano 

el buen conde don Garcia, 
que el Rey lo mando matar 
por miedo que del tenia, 
no me pesa de mi muerte 
porque yo morir tenia 

mas pesa mas de mis hijos 
que pierden mi compaiia 
hazeme los venir conde 

y verzn mi despedida. 

No los vereys mas condessa 
en dias de yuestra vida 
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Then the count—a thing unusual— _ 
Closed. the portal carefully ; 

And these accents faint and smother’d, 
Soon unveil’d his agony :— 

O thou miserable countess, 

Dreadful is thy misery. 

Count! O No! I deem’d me happy, 
I am happy still with thee ; 

Am I not thy wife ?—and nothing 
Can be misery now to me. 

Yes! thon art my wife, my countess ! 
Wretched is thy destiny. 

Countess, know in earlier seasons, 
Other love had fetter’d me, 

*T was the infanta—yes ! I loved her, 
Luckless lot for me and thee ; 

And to her I pledged my promise, 
And that promise pledged her: she, 
Now demands me for her husband, 
On my vow of constancy : 

Well indeed she may require it, 

On my truth and honesty ; 

And the king her father claims me— 
He has heard our history. 

He has order’d—ah ! the mandate 
Scathes my soul with misery ; 

He has order’d thou must perish !— 
Thou art in extremity. 

For his honour must be tainted, 
While thy life is spared to thee.— 

To the earth the countess bent her, 
Bent her in her agony — 

Fainted—till at last recover’d, 

This she utter’d mournfully :— 

Thus, then thus am I rewarded 

For my fond fidelity. 

Kill me not—a better counsel 

I would offer, count, to thee ; 

Send me to my native dwelling, 
Where I pass’d my infancy ; 

I will educate your children ; 

Lead them—love them tenderly, 

And preserve to thee, as ever, 

An unbroken chastity. 

Thou must die—must die—my countess, 
Ere the morn wakes smilingly.— 

It were well, my count Alarcos, 
Well—if there were none but me. 

But I have an aged father— 

(O! my mother tranquilly 

Sleeps in death). My brother Garcia, 
He was murder d cruelly— 

He, the noble count, was murder’d 
For the king’s dark jealousy. 

Death afflicts me not—for mortal, 
Mortal I was born to be— 

But my children’s fate afflicts me, 
They must lose my company— : 
Let them come and take my blessing— 
They my last farewell must see.— 
Never shalt thou see them, countess, 
Earth has no such bliss for thee ; 
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abragad este chiquito But embrace thy smiling infant, 
que aquest es el que os perdia. | Now condemn’d to orphancy : 

Pesa me de vos condessa Miserable is my duty— 

quanto pesar me podia *Tis the excess of misery- 

no os puedo valer sefiora, Vain is all my wish, my lady, 

que mas me va que la vida Though I gave my life for thee— 
encomendaos a dios *Tis thy doom—so now comniend thee 
que esto hazer se tenia. To the Eternal Deity.— 

Dexeys me dezir buen conde Let me utter one petition, 

vna oracion que sabia. One—in all humility.— 

Dezidla presto condessa Countess, ere the dawn of morning 
antes que amanezca el dia. Pour thy offering speedily. 

Presto la aure dicho conde Soon it will be said, Alarcos, 

no estare vn’aue Maria. Sooner than an Ave Marie.— 
Hincho en tierra las rodillas This was her petition, bending 

y esta oracion dezia. In the dust her trembling knee :— 
En las tus manos sefior Father, humbly I commend me, 
encomiendo en alma mia, I commit my soul to Thee: 

no me juzgues mis pecados Judge me not by what I merit, 
Segun que yo merecia, Judge me, Lord! benignantly ; 
mas segun tu gran piedad By thy grace and gentle mercy, 

y la tu gracia infinita. And thy love’s benignity ! 

Acabada es ya buen conde Count—my count—the prayer is utter’d, 
1a oracion que sabia, Utter’d as ‘twas wont to be ; 
encomiend’os essos hijos To thee I commend our children, 
que entre vos y mi aula, Born in love ’twixt me and thee. 

y rogad a dios por mi And while life is thine, Alarcos, 
mientra tuuieredes vida Pour thy prayers to heaven for me— 
que a ello soys obligado, If thou art compell’d to slay me, 
pues que sin culpa moria Count! I perish guiltlessly : 

dedes me aca esse hijo Let me nurse that little infant, 
mamara por despedida. Smiles my farewell then shall be.— 
No lo desperteys condessa O! disturb him not, my countess, 
dexaldo estar que dormia, He is sleeping tranquilly : 

sino que os pido perdon Pardon—for the day is breaking, 
porque ya legaua el dia. Pardon me! O pardon me !— 

A vos yo perdono conde Thou art pardon’d, count Alarcos, 
por el amor que tenia For the love I bore to thee; 

mas yo no perdono al Rey But the monarch and the infanta 

ni a la infanta su hija, Never shall they pardon’d he. 

sino que queden citados They to justice shall be summon’d, 
delante Ja alta justicia Shall be summon’d speedily 

que alla vayan a juyzio At the dreadful bar of heaven 
dentro de los treynta dias. Ere the thirtieth day shall flee.— 
Estas palabras diziendo While she utter’d this, Alarcos 

el conde se apercebia Seized the countess forcibly — 

echo la por la garganta By her throat a time he held her 
yna toca que tenia With a toga cruelly ; 

apreto con las dos manos Press’d her with his hands, applying 
con la fuerga que podia, All his strength—nor let her free 
no le afloxo la garganta While a spark of life remained: 
mientra que vida tenia, So she perish’d horribly. 

quando ya Ia vido el conde When he saw she had departed— 
traspassada y fallecida Ceased the dying agony— 
desnudole los vestidos Straight he stripp’d her of her garments, 
y las ropas que tenia All she wore, and hurriedly 

echo la encima la cama Laid her on her bed as wonted, 
cubrio Ja como solia, Sleeping as she used to be ; 

desnudo se a su costado Naked then he lay beside her— 
obra de yn aue Maria, *T was a moment’s history. 

leuantose dando vozes Then he roused him—shouting loudly 


a In gente que tenia To his gathering servants—See, 
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socorred ntis escuderos 
que la condegsa se fina, 
hallan la condessa muerta 
los que a socorrer venian, 
assi murio la condessa 
sin razon y sin justicia, 
mas tambien todos murieron 
dentro de los treynta dias 
los doze dias passados 

la infanta ya moria, 

el Rey a los veynte cinco 
el conde al treynteno dia, 
alla fueron a dar cuenta 
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See the countessisexpirmg, = 
Help her, help her speedily. ‘ 
‘Twas too late—in vain all succour, — 
Dead beyond relief was she: ee 
So she died, and most unjustly, = 
Cruelly and secretly. . 3 
But the rest ere long all follow’d 

Ere the thirty days did flee : 

On the twelfth the vile infanta, 
Stretch’d upon her bier wesee; 
Twenty-five, the monarch’s portion ; 
On the thirtieth, perish’d he— 

He, the count :—they all departed, 
Summon’d to eternity ! 


le 


a la justicia diuina c ait. 
aca nos de dios su gracia Here may God in grace preserve us, 
y alla la gloria cumplida. There reward us gloriously. wo. 
ao | 
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NUG CRITICE: “r my 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ELIA. Ces: 
-~ oa 
No. II. it as 
ON A PASSAGE IN THE TEMPEST. “Si bed 


As long as I can remember the 
lay of the Tempest, one passage in 
it has always set me upon wondering. 
It has puzzled me beyond measure. 
In vain I strove to find the meaning 
of it. I seemed doomed to cherish 
infinite hopeless curiosity. 

It is where Prospero, relating the 
banishment of Sycorax from Argier, 
adds— 

For one thing that she did 

They would not take her life— 

how have I pondered over this, when 
a boy! how have 1 longed for some 
authentic memoir of the witch to 
clear up the obscurity !—Was the 
story extant in the Chronicles of Al- 
giers? Could I get at it by some for- 
tunate introduction to the Algerine 
ambassador? Was a voyage thither 
practicable? The Spectator (I knew) 
went to Grand Cairo, only to mea-~ 
sure apyramid. Was not the object 
of my quest of at least as much im- 
portance? — The blue-eyed hag— 
could she have done any thing good 
or meritorious? might that Succubus 
relent? then might there be hope for 
the devil. I have often admired since, 
that none of the commentators have 
boggled at this passage—how they 
could swallow this camel—such a 
tantalising piece of obscurity, such an 
abortion of an anecdote. 

At length I think I have lighted 
upon a clue, which may lead to 


show what was passing in the mind 
of Shakspeare, when he dropped this - 
imperfect rumour. In the “ ac - 
description of Africa, by John Caer. 
(Folio) 1670,” page 230, Ld 
written, as follows. The marginal 
title to the narrative is— — 
Charles the Fifth besieges Algier. 

In the last place, we will briefly give an 
account of the Emperour Charles the i 
when he besieg’d this city; and of the 
great loss he suffer’d therein, nee 

This Prince in the year one thousand 
five hundred forty one, having embarqued 
upon the sea an army of twenty two thou- 
sand men aboard eighteen gallies, and an 
hundred tall ships, not counting the 
barques and shallops, and other small 
boats, in which he had engaged the princi- 
pal of the Spanish and Italian nobility, 
with a good number of the knights of 
Maltha; he was to land on the coast of 
Barbary, at a cape call’d Matifou. From 
this place unto the city of Algier a flat 
shore or strand extends itself for about four 
leagues, the which is exceeding favourable 
to gallies. There he put ashore with his 
army, and in a few days caused a fortress 
to be built, which unto this day is call’d 
the Castle of the Emperor, 

In the mean time the city of Algier took 
the alarm, having in it at that time but 
eight hundred Turks, and six thousand 
Moors, poor-spirited men, and unexercised 
in martial affairs; besides it was at that 
time fortifi’d onely with walls, and had no 
out-works: insomuch that by reason of its 
weakness, and the great forces of the Em- 
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perour, it could not in appearance escape 
taking. In fine, it was attaqued with such 
order, that the army came up to the very 
gates, where the Chevalier de Sauignac, 2 
Frenchman by nation, made himself re- 
markable above all the rest, by the miracles 
of his valour. For having repulsed the 
Turks, who having made a sally at the 
gate call’d Babason, and there desiring to 
enter along with them, when he saw that 
they shut the gate upon him, he ran his 
ponyard into the same, and left it sticking 
deep therein. They next fell to battering 
the city by the force of cannon; which the 
assailants so weakened, that in that great 
extremity the defendants lost their courage, 
and resolved to surrender. 

But as they were thus intending, there 
was a witch of the town, whom the history 
doth not name, which went to seek out 
Assam Aga, that commanded within, and 

ray’d him to make it good yet nine days 

onger, with assurance, that within that 
time he should infallibly see Algier deliyer- 
ed from that siege, and the whole army of 
the enemy dispersed, so that Christians 
should be as cheap as Birds. In a word, 
the thing did happen in the manner as fore- 
told; for upon the twenty-first day of Oc- 
tober in the same year, there fella con- 
tinual rain upon the land, and so furious a 
Storm at séa, that one might have seen 
ships hoisted into the clouds, ‘and in one 
instant again precipitated into the bottom 
of the water: insomuch ‘that that same 
dreadful tempest was followed with the loss 
of fifteen gallies, and above an hundred 
other vessels; which was the cause why 
the Emperour, seeing his army wasted by 
the bad weather, pursued by a famine, oc- 
casioned by wrack of his ships, in which 
was the greatest part of his victuals and 
‘ammunition, he was constrain’d ‘to raise 
the siege, and set sail for Sicily, whither he 
retreated with the miserable reliques of his 
fleet. 
In the mean time that witch being ac- 
knowledged the deliverer of Algier, was 
richly remunerated, and the credit of her 
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charms authorized. So that ever since 
witchcraft hath been very freely tolerated ; 
of which the Chief of the town, and even 
those who are esteem’d to be of greatest 
sanctity among them, such as are the Ma- 
Tabou’s, a religious order of their sect, do 
for the most part make profession of it, 
under a goodly pretext of certain revelations 
which they say they have had from their 
prophet Mahomet. 

And hereupon those of Algier, to, pal- 
liate the shame and the reproaches that are 
thrown upon them for making use of a 
witch in the danger of this siege, do say 
that the loss of the forces of Charles V, 
was caused by a prayer of one of their: 
Marabou’s, named Cidy Utica, which was 
at that time in great credit, not under the 
Notion of a magitian, but for a person of & 
holy life. Afterwards in remembrance of 
their success, they haye erected unto him a 
small mosque without the Babason gate, 
where he is buried, and,in which they keep 
sundry lamps burning in, honour of him; 
nay they sometimes, repair thither to make 
their sada, for a testimony of greater vene 
ration. “ 


Can it be doubted for a moment, 
that the dramatist had come fresh 
from reading some older narrative of 
this deliverance ‘of Algier by a witch, 
and transferred the merit of the deed 
to his Sycorax; exchanging only. the 
“rich remuneration,” which did not 
suit his purpose, to the simple par= 
donof her life?’ Ogilby wrote in 
1670; but ‘the’ authorities: to which 
he refers for his Account of Barbary 
are—Johannes de Leo, or Africanus 
—Louis Marmol—Diego de Haedo— 
Johannes ‘Gramaye —'Breves — Cel. 
Curio—and Diego de Torres—names 
totally unknown to me—and to which 
I beg leave torefer the curious rea- 
der for his'fuller satisfaction. 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-LOOK OF A LATE OPIUM-EATER. 


\ ' No. III. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Ir. has already, I believe, been 
said more than once in print that 
one condition of a good dictionary 
would be to exhibit the history of 
each word; that is, to record the 
exact succession of its meanings. 
But the philosophic reason for this 
has not been given; which reason, 

Noy. 1823. ‘ . 


hy the way, settles a question often 
agitated, viz. whether the true mean- 
ing of a word be best ascertainec 

from its etymology, or from its pre- 
‘sent use and acceptation. _ Mr. Cole- 
ridge says, “‘ the best explanation of 
‘a word is often that which is, sug- 
See its derivation ” (I give the 
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‘substance of his words from memory). 
Others allege that we have nothing 
to do with the primitive meaning of 
the word; that the question is— 
what does it.mean now? and they 
appeal, as the sole authority they ac- 
' Anowledge,, to the received— t 


Usus, penes quem est jus et norma loquendi. 


In what degree each party is right, 
may be judged from this considera- 
tion—that no word can ever deviate 
from its first meaning per saltum: 
each successive stage of meanin 
must always have been deterained 
‘by that which preceded. And on 
this one law depends the whole phi- 
losophy of the case: for it thus ap- 
pears that the original and primitive 
sense of the word will contain virtu- 
ally all which can ever afterwards 
arise: as in the evolution-theory of 
‘generation, the whole series of births 
is represented as involved in the first 
parent. Now, if the evolution of 
Successive meanings has gone on 
rightly, i. e» by simply lapsing 
‘through a series of close affinities, 
there can be no reason for recurring 
to the primitive meaning of the word: 
but, if it can be shown that the evo- 
lution has been faulty, i.e. that the 
chain of true affinities has ever been 
broken through ignorance, then, we 
have a right to reform-the word, and 
to appeal from the usage ill-instruct- 
ed to a usage -better-instructed. 
Whether we ought ‘to, exercise this 
right, will depend on a consideration 
which 1, will. afterwards notice. 
:Meantime I will first. give: a few 
instances of faulty evolution. 

1. Implicit. This word/is now used 
in a most ignorant way; and from 
its misuse it hascome to be a word 
wholly useless; for it is now never 
coupled, I think, with any other 
substantive than these two—faith 
and confidence: a poor domain in- 
deed to have sunk to from its origi- 
gal wide range of territory. More- 
over, when we say, implicit faith, or 
pegeicis confidence, we do not thereby 
indicate any specific kind of faith and 
confidence differing from other faith 
‘or other confidence: but it is a vague 
‘rhetorical word which expresses a 
‘great degree of faith and confidence ; 
‘a faith that is unquestioning, a con- 
fidence that is unlimited ; i. e. in fact, 
‘a faith that is a faith, a confidence 
that is a confidence. Such a use of 
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the word ought to be abandon 
women: doubtless, when ‘si 
a bower in the month of J 
pleasant to hear from a lovely mouth 
—‘ I put implicit confidence in your 
honour;” but, though p etty ani 
coming to such a mouth, it is very 
unfitting to the mouth of scholar 
and I will be bold to affirm that no 
man, who had ever acquired a Scho= 
lar’s knowledge of the Englis! 
puage, has used the word in’ that 
ax and unmeaning way. “The his- 
tory of the word is this.—Zmplett 
(from the Latin 7mplicitus, involved 
in, folded up) was always © : 
ginally, and still is so by sch olars 
as the direct antithete of explicit 
(from the Latin explicitus, evolve 
apace and the use of both may 
be thus illustrated. 
Q. © Did Mr. A. ever ‘say’ thi 
would marry Miss B.? "—A. © Ne 
not explicitly ‘(ie 5 Y so many 
words); but he did implicitly—by 
showing great displedsure if she re 
ceived attentions from “any — othe 
man; by asking het ASHee edly to 
select furniture for his house; by 
consulting her on his own plans ¢ 
lifez?: 4 ivees ct BY), 
Q. <« Did Epicurus main 3 m any 
doctrines such as na parser: scribed 
to him?”—A. “© Perh: not ex: 
plicitly, either in word or by 
other mode of direct’ sanc on 
the contrary, I believe he denied them 
—and disclaimed them with yehe 
mence: but he maintained them im. 
plicitly: for they are involved in 
other acknowledged doctrines of h 
and may be deduced from them by 
the fairest and most irresistible lo- 
ic.” vill Sharad 
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Q. “Why did you complain of 
the man? Had he pai gh 


contempt for your opinion? “—d. 
«Yes, he had: not explicit con- 
tempt, I admit ; for he never opened 
his stupid mouth ;° but implicitly 
he expressed the utmost that he 
could: for, when I had spoken two 
hours against the old newspaper, and 
in favor of the new one, he went in- 
stantly and put his name dagen a 
subscriber to the old one.” = 
Q. « Did Mr, ——+£ approve of 
that gentleman’s conduct and way 


‘of life?” —A. I don’t know ‘that 
‘I ever heard him’ speak about it: 
‘but he seemed to give it his implicit 
approbation by allowing both ‘his 
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yy Sons to assoctate with him when the 
om snl ran highest against him.” 
: )._ These instances may serve to illus- 
*"trate the original use of the word: 
® which use has been retained from 
the sixteenth century down to our own 
f days by an uninterrupted chain of 
© writers. In the eighteenth century 
#! this use was indeed nearly effaced’: 
% but still in the first half of that cen- 
© tury it was retained by Saunderson 
®) the Cambridge professor of mathe- 
¥" matics (see his Algebra, &c.), with 
‘! three or four others, and in the lat~- 
ter half by a man to whom Saunder- 
son had some resemblance in spring 
é@ and elasticity of understanding, viz. 
| by Edmund Burke. Since his day I 
know of no writers who have avoided 
© the slang and unmeaning use of the 
» word, excepting Messrs. Coleridge 
and Wordsworth; both of whom (but 
«| especially the last) have been res 
y markably attentive to the scholar- 
.) like * use of words, and to the his- 
'y tory of their own language. 
» Thus much for the primitive use 
« of the word implicit. Now, with re 
7 gard_to the history of its transition 
j) into its present use, it is briefly this ; 
.¢ and it will appear at once, that it 
has arisen through ignorance.— When 
o it was objected to a papist that his 
church exacted an assent to a great 
» body of traditions and doctrines to 
}| which it was impossible that the 
¢ reat majority could be qualified, 
either as respected time—or know~ 
4 ledge—or culture of the understand- 
| ing, to give any reasonable assent,— 
, the answer was: “ Yes; but that 
4 Sort of assent is not required of a 
, poor uneducated man ; all that he has 
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he may never have heard of it even: 
his faith is implicit, i. e. involved 
and wrapped up in the faith of the 
church, which faith he firmly be- 
lieves to be the true faith upon the 
conviction he has that the church is 
preserved from all possibility of ‘err- 
ing by the spirit of God.” + Now, 
as this sort of believing by proxy 
or implicit belief (in which the be 
lief was not immediate in the thing 
proposed to the belief but in the 
authority of another person who 
believed in that thing and thus 
mediately in the thing itself) was 
constantly attacked by the learned 
assailants of popery,—it naturally 
happened that many unlearned read- 
ers of these protestant polemics 
caught at a phrase which was so 
much bandied between the two par 
ties: the spirit of the context suflici- 
ently explained to them that it was 
used by protestants as a term of res 
proach and indicated a faith that was 
an erroneous faith by being too easy 
—too submissive—and too passive: 
but the particular mode of this erro- 
neousness they seldom came to un- 
derstand, as learned writers natural- 
ly employed the term without ex- 
planation, presuming it to be known 
to those whom they addressed. 
Hence these ignorant readers caught 
at the last result of the phrase “ im- 
plicit faith” rightly, truly supposing 
it to imply a resigned and unques- 
tioning faith; but they missed the 
whole intermediate cause of meaning 
by which only the word “ implicit ” 
could ever have been entitled to ex- 
press that result. 

I have allowed myself to say so 
much on this word ‘ implicit,” be- 
cause the history of the mode by 
which its true meaning was lost ap- 
plies almost to all other corrupted 


* Among the most shocking of the unscholarlike barbarisms, now prevalent, I must 


/ to do—is to believe in the church: 
he is to have faith in her faith: by 

, that act he adopts for his own what- 

, soever the church believes, though 
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notice the use of the word ‘ nice’ in an objective instead of a subjective sense: ‘ nico” 
does not and cannot express a quality of the object, but merely a quality of the subject : 
yet we hear daily of ‘* a very nice letter’’—“‘ a nice young lady,’’ &c. meaning a let- 
ter ora young lady that it is pleasant to contemplate: but ‘* anice young lady *”_means 
a fastidious young lady ; and ‘* a nice letter’? ought to mean a letter that is very deli- 
cate in its rating and in the choice of its company. - 

‘+ Thus Milton, who (in common with his contemporaries) always uses the word ac- 
curately, speaks of Ezechicl “¢ swallowing his implicit roll of knowledge ”’ —i, e, coming 
to the knowledge of many truths not separately and in detail, but by the act of arriving 
at some one master truth which involved all the rest.—So again, if any man or govern- 
ment were to suppress a book, that man or government might justly be reproached as 
the implicit destroyer of all the wisdom and virtue that might have been the remote pro< 
ducts of that book. : , 
2K2 
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words—mutatis mutandis: and the 
amount of it may be collected into 
this formula,—that the result of the 
word is apprehended and retained, 
but the schematismus by which that 
result was ever reached is lost. This 
is the brief theory of all corruption 
of words. The word schematismus I 
have unwillingly used, because no 
other expresses my meaning. So 
great and extensive a doctrine how- 
ever lurks in this word, that I defer 
the explanation of it to a separate 
article. Meantime a passable sense 
of the word will occur to every body 
who reads Greek.—I now go on toa 
few more instances of words that 
have forfeited their original meaning 
through the ignorance of those who 
used them. 

« Punctual.” This word is now 
eonfined to the meagre denoting of 
accuracy inrespect to time—fidelity 
to the precise moment of an appoint- 
ment. But originally it was just as 
often, and just as reasonably, ap- 


REFORMADOES, 


'_ AMONGST the numerous instances 
of ignorance in Mrs. Macauley, (oF 
Macauley Graham as IJ believe she 
was latterly,) scattered up and down 
her history—is this:—(and by igno- 
rance, I mean ignorance of what be- 
Jonged to the subject she had under- 
taken to treat, and ignorance which 
it was impossible she could have 
displayed if she had read the quarter 
of what she professed to have read, 
or the tenth part of what she ought 
to have read.)—Quoting some pas- 
sage about the numerous officers who 
had accumulated in London from the 
broken regiments and under the self- 
denying ordinance, who are all 
classed under the head of Refor- 
madoes, she declares that she does 
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- As the “¢ wisdom of nations,” and 
the quintessential abstract of innu- 
merable minds, proverbs must na- 
turally be true: but how? In 
what sense true? Not dzAwc, not 
absolutely and unconditionally, but 
in relation to that position from 
which they are taken: Most pro- 
verbs are hemispheres as it were ; 
and they imply another hemisphere 
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plied to space as to time; «« I cam 
punctually determine the originot 
Danube ; but I know im gene: 
district in which it rises, and 
its fountain is near that of the R 
time and space, but it had a |, 
and very elegant figurative use. 
Thus in the History of the Royal So- 
ciety by Sprat (an authori #Hiiias 
finical and nice in his use of words 
—TI remember a sentence to this ei 
fect: ‘ the Society gave punctual 
rections for the conducting of e 
ments;” i.e. directions which de 
scended to the minutiz and lowes 
details. Again in the once popilai 
romance of Parismus Prince of Bo- 
hemia—* She te forget who) «mad 
a punctual relation of the whole mat: 
ter ;” i.e. a relation which was per 
fectly circumstantial and true to the 
minutest features of the case. + 
But, that I may not ee 
reader, I shall here break off; an 
shortly return to this subject. —* 


4 


c OL Irena 
not understand the meaning of th 
term! ‘Dr. Johnson hated her 6 
course as a republican; and, as wi 
all know from Boswell, contrived an 
occasion for insulting her. He ne 
have confounded her still more by 
asking her, as she professed to have 
read Andrew Marvell, in what sen: 
she explained that passage in one of 
the many admirable speeches 4 
songs which he has put into ~ 
mouth of Charles II., where his” 
jesty tells the House of Commons 
that they must provide him sufficient 
funds, not only for such ladies as he 
had upon present “duty,” but also 
for the whole staff of his « refor- 
mado concubines.” ; he 


‘al ee 
with an opposite pole ; and the two 
proverbs jointly compose a sphere— 
ye. the entre truthe Tis Gna are 
verb says— Fortune favours fools: 
but this is met by its anti-prover 
“Sapiens dominabitur astris.’—Eac 
is true, as long as the other co-exists: 
each becomes false, if taken ex- 
clusively. ; 


The illustration, by the way, is 
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"= not the best I might have chosen— 
=" with a little more time for consider- 
“ation: but the principle here ad- 
‘'®vanced of truths being in many 
*“" cases no truths unless taken with 
eee complements (to use a trigo- 
nis . , 
yee et 
om 
stv In this article I mean to apply the 
= principle of antagonism, as it is ma- 
-g) nifested in the fine arts, to the solu- 
~« tion of a particular difficulty in 
.. Milton; and in that way to draw 
~., the attention of the reader to a great 
,, cardinal Jaw on which philosophical 
, criticism, whenever it arises, must 
ora hereafter mainly depend.—I presume 
de that my reader is acquainted with 
the meaning of the word antagonism 
7 , as it is understood in the term “ an- 
»,, tagonist muscle,” or in general from 
se the term “ antagonist force.” 
4 ' It has been objected to Milton that 
*" he is guilty of pedantry in the intro- 
&* duction of scientific and technical 
terms into the Paradise Lost; and 
the words frieze, architrave, pilaster, 
and other architectural terms, to- 
» gether with terms from astronomy, 
»¥ navigation, &c. have been cited 
a! 
bf 3 
re 
‘© . (nose who visit the lakes, not 
© those who reside amongst them (ac- 
\” cording to a recent use of the word) 
* are called by the country people of 
© that district, Jakers ; in which word 
| there is a pleasant ambiguity and a 
® lurking satire. For the word lake 
(from the old Gothic, /aikan, ludere) 
is universally applied to children 
/ playing: and the simple people, who 
* till the soil of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, cannot view in any 
other light than that of childish lak- 
ing, the migrating propensities of all 
the great people of the south, who 
annually come up like shoals of her- 
rings from their own fertile pastures 
to the rocky grounds of the north. 
All the wits and beaux esprits of Lon- 
don, senators, captains, lawyers, 
« lords, ladies, councillors, their 
ehoice nobility,” flock up from Mid- 
summer to Michaelmas, and rush 
violently through the lake district, as 
if their chief purpose in coming were 
to rush back again like the shifting 
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nometrical term),—and until they 
are rounded into a perfect figure by 
an opposite hemisphere,—this prin- 
ciple, I shall endeavour to show a 
little further on, is a most important 
one and of very large application. 


ANTAGONISM. 


as instances of this pedantry. This 
criticism I pronounce to be founded 
on utter psychological ignorance and 
narrow thinking. And I shall en- 
deayour to justify Milton by placing 
in a clear light the subtle principle 
by which he was influenced in that 
practice: which principle I do not 
mean to say that Milton had fully 
developed to his own consciousness ; 
for it was not the habit of his age or 
of his mind to exercise any analytic 
subtlety of mind; but I say that the 
principle was immanent in his feel- 
ings; just as his fine ear contained 
implicitly all the metrical rules which 
are latent in his exquisite versifica- 
tion, though it is most improbable 
that he ever took the trouble to 
evolve those to his own distinct cons 
sciousness. 


TO THE LAKERS. 


of a monsoon. They commit many 
other absurdities, which have fur- 
nished me with matter for a pleasant 
paper upon them; * pleasant,” as in 
the farce of Tuste Foote says, “plea- 
sant, but wrong ;” for it is too sati- 
rical: and I doubt whether I shall 
publish it. Meantime, that the poor 
people may not be driven to distrac- 
tion by being ridiculed for errors 
which they know not how to amend, 
Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Wordsworth, 
Professor W: , and myself, with 
some ten or twelve others, have had 
a meeting, at which we have agreed 
to club our several quotas of wit and 
learning, for the production of a new 
Guide to the Lakes: considering 
what sort of cattle our competitors 
are, it can be no honour to us I pre- 
sume, that our work will put an ex- 
tinguisher on all which have preced- 
ed it: it will not be so proper to 
call it a Guide to the Lakes, as ¢he 
Guide ; not the latest and best of 
guides (as if there were any other 
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worthy ofthe name), but the first and 
the only Guide. As to the parts 
assigned to us severally, they are not 
entirely cast: most of us were toler- 
ably bouzy at our first meeting; and 
not much business was done: only I 
remember that Mr. Coleridge wished 
to do the metaphysics; but I dis- 
allowed of that, and swore I would 
« strike” (in the journeyman’s sense), 
if it were given to any body but my- 
self. So he ‘does the politics: and I 
believe the mineralogy was assigned 
to Mr W: 3 at least, Pro- 
fessor W: tells me, that he has 
since observed him in a solitary place 
a smiting the rocks with a pocket- 
hammer,” which I know not how he 
will reconcile with a passage in the 
Excursion, rather hard upon that 
practice. We shall be happy to 
make honourable mention in verse or 
prose of all persons who will furnish 
us with embellishments for our work, 
ee vignettes, &c. but of course 
done in a style as much superior to 
the wretched illustrations which ac- 
company other Guides, as our work 
will be superior to theirs. 

’ As this Guide will take some time 
in preparing, and the lake-season is 
now at its meridian, I shall mention 
in this place, for the information of 
the great numbers who wish to ascend 
Helvellyn, but do not feel themselves 
equal to the exertion of walking up, 
that it has been ascertained within 
these two or three years, that it is pos- 
sible to ride up on a sure-footed horse. 
By the way, there is something to 
repay one for the labour of ascending 
Helvellyn; for it stands in the centre 
of the lake-district ; and the swelling 
and heaving of the billowy scene of 
mountains around it and below it is 
truly magnificent. But Skiddaw is 
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one of the out-posts of the cor 
and nothing, that I know of, is 
be gained by ascending it, except, 
perhaps,,.a sprained ancle—or, as 2 
man would be apt to infer from 
Ratcliffe’s alarming account of 
ascent, a broken neck. The ‘pur 
pose, however, for which most 

ple ascend Skiddaw—and for =bich 
they leave their beds in Kes 
midnight, is to see the s 3 
which is the most absurd of al) 
poses. To see the sun rise amo 
mountains is doubtless a fine 1 
but this is but accomplished so as 
to see the oblique gleams, and 1 

“ long levelled rules” of light, w 

are shot through the different vi 
and loop-holes of the hills, by stand- 
ing below and near their base. Gi 
ing up a three-hours’ ascent to the 
top of a mountain, in order to view 
an appearance in the heavens rests 
on the same mistake which has in- 
duced to plant an astrono- 
mical observatory on the top of a hill 
at a great increase of expence ; and 
is like standing on a pin-cushion or 
in pattens to see the ascent of a bal- 
loon. Ifa hill had stood in the way 
of the observatory, and directly ob- 
structed its view, it might be well to 
carry it to a little distance ; or, if 
that were not possible, to place it 
on the hill. Immediate obstructions 
cleared—the observatory will com- 
mand. as ample an, area of sky from 
the plains as from the hills: and so 
of picturesque views. For my part, 
I cannot but approve the aint 
of three Englishmen travelling on the 
continent, who haying ascended a 
hill to see the sun rise, were so di 
appointed. that they unanimously 
hissed him, and cried “ Off! off! 
as to a bad performer. | 
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ON SUICIDE. © ier 


It is a remarkable proof of the in- 
accuracy with which most men read 
—that Donne's Biathanatos has been 
SM ae to countenance Suicide ; 
and those who reverence his name 
have thought themselves obliged to 
apologize for it by urging, that it 
was written before he entered the 
church. But Donne’s purpose in this 
treatise was a pious one: many an- 


Mart 
thors had charged the martyrs of the 
Christian church with Suicide—on 
the ieaisinls that if I put myself in 
the way of a mad bull, knowing that 
he. will kill me—I. am: as much 
chargeable with an act of. self-de- 
struction as if I fling myself into a 
river. Seyeral casuists had extended 
this principle even to the case of Je- 
sus Christ; one instance of which, 
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will not be suicide. 
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in a modern author, the reader may 
see noticed and condemned by Kant, 
in his Religion innerhalb die gronzen 
der hlossen Vernunft; and another 
of much earlier date, (as far back as 
the 18th century, I think,) in a com- 
moner book—Voltaire’s notes on the 
little treatise of Beccaria, Dei delitti 
é delle pene. These statements tend- 
ed to one of two results: either they 
unsanctified the characters of those 
who founded and nursed the Chris- 
tian church ; or they sanctified sui- 
cide. By way of meeting them, 
Donne wrote his book: and as the 
whole argument of his opponents 
turned upon a false definition of sui- 
cide eek explicitly stated, but as- 
sumed), he endeavoured to reconsti- 
tute the notion of what is essential 
to create an act of suicide. Simply 
to kill a man is not murder: primd 
facie, therefore, there is some sort of 
presumption that simply for a man 
to kill himself—may not always be 
80: there is such a thing as simple 
homicide distinct from murder : there 
may, therefore, possibly be such a 
thing as self-homicide distinct from 
selfmurder. There may be a ground 
fr such a distinction, ea analogid. 
‘But, secondly, on examination, 7s 
there any ground for such a distinc- 
tion? Donne affirms that there is ; 
and, reviewing several eminent cases 
of spontaneous martyrdom, he endea- 
vours to show that acts so motived 
and ‘so circumstantiated will not 
come within the notion of suicide 

roperly defined.—Meantime, may 
not this tend to the encouragement of 
suicide in general, and without dis- 
crimination of its species? No: 
Donne’s arguments have no prospec- 
tive reference or application; they 
are purely retrospective. The cir- 
cumstances necessary to create an 
act of mere self-homicide can rarely 
concur, except in a state of disorder- 
ed society, and during the cardinal 
revolutions of human history: where, 
however, they do concur, there it 
In fact, this is 
the natural and practical judgment 
of us all. We do not all agree on 
the particular cases which will jus- 
tify self-destruction: but we all feel 
and involuntarily acknowledge (im- 
plicitly acknowledge in our admira-~ 
tion, though not explicitly in our 
words or in our principles), that 
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there are such cases. ‘There is no 
man, who in his heart would not re- 
verence a woman that chose to die 
rather than to be dishonoured : and, if 
we do not say, that it is her duty to 
do so, that is because the moralist 
must condescend to the weakness 
and infirmities of human_ nature: 
mean and ignoble natures must not 
be taxed up to the level of noble 
ones. Again, with regard to the 
other sex, corporal punishment is its 

eculiar and serual degradation ; and 
if ever the distinction of Donne can 
be applied safely to any case, it will 
be to the case of him who chooses to 
die rather than to submit to that ig- 
nominy. Aé¢ present, however, there 
is but a dim and very confined sense, 
even amongst enlightened men (as 
we may see by the debates of Parlia- 
ment), of the injury which is done to 
human nature by giving legal sanc- 
tion to such brutalizing acts; and 


therefore most men, in seeking to 


escape it, would be merely shrinking 
from a personal dishonour. Corporal 
punishment is usually argued with a 
single reference to the case of him 
who suffers it; and so argued, God 
knows: that it is worthy of all ab- 
horrence: but the weightiest argu- 
ment against it—is the foul indignity 
which is offered to our common na- 
ture lodged in the person of him on 
whom it is inflicted. His nature is 
our nature: and, supposing it possi- 
ble that he were so far degraded as 
to be unsusceptible of any influences 
but those which address him through 
the brutal part of his nature, yet for 
the sake of ourselyves—No! not 
merely. for ourselves, or for the hu- 
man race now existing, but for the 
sake of human nature, which trans- 
cends all existing participators of 
that nature—we should remember 
that the evil of corporal punishment 
is not to be measured by the poor 
transitory criminal, whose memory 
and offence are soon to perish; these, 
in the sum of things, are as nothing : 
the injury which can be done him, 
and the injury which he can do, have 
so momentary an existence that they 
may be safely neglected: but the 
abiding injury is to the most august 
interest which for the mind of man 
can have any existence,—viz. to his 
own nature: to raise and dignify 
which, I am persuaded, is the first 
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—last—and holiest command* which 
the conscience imposes on the philo- 
sophic moralist. In countries, where 
the traveller has the pain of seeing 
human creatures performing the la- 
bours of brutes, }—surely the sorrow 
which the spectacle moves, if a wise 
sorrow, will not be chiefly directed 
to the poor degraded individual—too 
deeply degraded, probably, to be 
sensible of his own degradation, but 
to the reflexion that man’s nature is 
thus exhibited in a state of miserable 
abasement; and, what is worst of 
all, abasement proceeding from man 
himself.—Now, whenever this view 
of corporal punishment becomes gene-~ 
zal (as inevitably it will, under the 
influence of advancing civilization), I 
say, that Donne’s principle will then 
become applicable to this case, and it 
will be the duty of a man to die ra- 
ther than to suffer his own nature to 
be dishonoured in that way. But so 
long as a man is not fully sensible of 
the dishonour, to him the dishonour, 
except as a personal one, does not 
wholly exist. In general, whenever 
a paramount interest of human na~ 
ture is at stake, a suicide which 
maintains that interest is self-homi- 
cide: but, for a personal interest, it 
becomes self-murder. And into this 
principle Donne’s may be resolved. 


A doubt has been raised—whether 
brute animals ever commit suicide : 
to me it is obvious that they do not, 
and cannot. Some years ago, how- 
ever, there was a case reported in all 
the newspapers of an old ram who 
committed suicide (as it was alleged) 
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in the presence of many witnesses. 
Not having any pistols or razors, he 
ran for a short distance, in order toa 

the impetus of his descent, and leap- 
ed over a precipice, at the foot of 
which he was dashed to pieces. His 
motive to the “rash act,” as” 
papers called it, was supposed t 
mere tedium vite. But, for my pa 
I doubted the accuracy of the ; 
Not long after a case occurred in 
Westmoreland which strengthened 
my doubts. A fine young blood 
horse, who could have no possible 


reason for making away with him- 
self, unless it were the high price of 
oats at that time, was found one 


morning dead in his field. “The case 
was certainly a suspicious one: for 
he was lying by the side of a stone- 
wall, the upper part of which wall 
his skull had fractured, and which 
had returned the compliment by frac- 
turing his skull. It was argued, 
therefore, that in default of ponds, 
&c. he had deliberately hammered 
with his head against the wall ; this, 
at first, seemed the only solution: 
and he was generally pronounced 
felo de se. However, a day or two 
brought the truth to light. The field 
lay upon the side of a hill: and, from 
a mountain which rose above it, a 
shepherd had witnessed the whole 
catastrophe, and gave evidence which 
vindicated the character of the horse. 
The day had been very windy ; and 
the young creature being in high 
spirits, and, caring evidently as little 
for the corn question as for the bul- 
lion question, had raced about in all 
directions ; and at length, descend- 
ing too steep a part of the field, had 
been unable to check himself, and 


* On which account, I am the more struck by the ignoble argument of those states- 


men who have contended in the House of Commons that such and such classes of men 
in this nation are not accessible to any loftier influences. Supposing that there were 
any truth in this assertion, which is a libel not on this nation only, but on man io 
general,—surely it is the duty of lawgivers not to perpetuate by their institutions the 
evil which they find, but to presume and gradually to create a better spirit. . 

+ Of which degradation, let it never be forgotten that France but thirty years ago 
presented as shocking cases as any country, even where slavery is tolerated. An eye- 
witness to the fact, who has since published it in print, told me, that in France, betore 
the revolution, he had repeatedly seen a woman yoked with an ass to the plough; 
and the brutal ploughman applying his whip indifferently to either. English people, to 
whom I have occasionally mentioned this as an exponent of the hollow refinement of 
manners in France, have uniformly exclaimed—‘ 7/at is more than I can believe ;” 
end have taken it for granted that I had my information from some prejudiced English- 
man. But who was my informer? A Frenchman, reader,—M. Simond; and though 


now by adoption an American citizen, yet still French in his heart and in all his pre- 
judices. . 4 ; 
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was projected by the impetus of his 
own descent like a battering ram 
against the wall. 


Of human suicides, the most affect- 
‘pp. have ever seen recorded is one 
which I met with in a German book: 
this I shall repeat a little further on: 
the most calm and deliberate is the 
following, which is said to have oc- 
curred at Keswick, in Cumberland: 
but I must acknowledge, that I never 
had an opportunity, whilst staying 
at Keswick, of verifying the state- 
ment. A young man of studious 
turn, who is said to have resided 
near Penrith, was anxious to qualify 
himself for entering the church, or for 
any other mode of life which might 
secure to him a reasonable portion 
of literary leisure. _ His family, how- 
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ever, thought ‘that under the cir- 
cumstances of his situation he would 
have a better chance for success in life 
as a tradesman ; and they took the 
necessary steps for placing him as an 
apprentice at some shopkeeper’s in 
Penrith. This he looked upon as an 
indignity, to which he was deter- 
mined in no case to submit. And 
accordingly, when he had ascertain- 
ed that all opposition to the choice 
of his friends was useless, he walked 
over to the mountainous district of 
Keswick (about sixteen miles dis- 
tant)—looked about him in order to 
select his ground—coolly walked up 
Lattrig (a dependency of Skiddaw) 
—made a pillow of sods—laid him- 
self down with his face looking up to 
the sky—and in that posture was 
found dead, with the appearance of 
haying died tranquilly. 
Xan Le 


EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
GUITTONE D’AREZZO. 


<< Towarps the middle of the thir- 
teenth century,” Gk Crescimbeni 
in his history of Italian poetry) 
<< flourished Fra Guittone del Viva, 
of the order of the Frati Godenti, 
and commonly called Fra Guittone 
d’Arezzo. The Tuscan poetry is 
greatly indebted to him, since he 
brought to perfection the most noble 
and elegant of its lyrical composi- 
tions, namely, the sonnet, to which 
he prescribed that quality and num- 
ber of the verses, and that collocation 
and variation of the rhymes, which 
we now practise. He was less bar- 
barous in his diction and more 
profound in his thoughts than many 
others of his age.” 

When we consider the number of 
beautiful poems in our own language 
to which this invention of Guittone 
has given birth, beginning from 
Surrey, in Harry the Eighth’s time, 
and continuing down to our own day, 
we cannot but join our acknowledg- 
ments with those of Crescimbeni. 

Of his own sonnets, I have now 
thirty before me if the collection of 


Tuscan poets, published by the 
Giunta at Florence on the 6th of 
July, 1527, (so particular were they 
in noting the precise day of the pub- 
lication.) These, together with a 
Ballata and three Canzoni (2 species 
of poem which the Italians borrowed 
from the Provengals, but which has 
not, like the sonnet, been adopted by 
the other nations of Europe) consti- 
tute the eighth book of the above- 
mentioned collection. They are all 
on the subject of love; which, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, he 
does not treat like a man of this 
world ; but, having invested his mis- 
tress in I know not what super-hu- 
man perfection, is contented to wor- 
ship her at an humble distance. 
Whether she were fair or brown, 
whether her locks of gold or jet, her 
eyes black, blue, or hazel, or if she 
were known by any appellation, 
Christian or Heathenish, does not 
appear. It may therefore be feared 
that, in our present state of degene- 
racy, he will find few to sympathize 
with him in the following complaints. 


Infelice mia stella, e duro fato, 
Che da le stelle vien pur vita amara ; 
E rade volte prudenza ripara 
A quel, che da le stelle ¢ preparato. 


[Noy 
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Dal primo giorno co fui predestinato hin fiih aay biqnohe 
A Vamoroso gioco; ove s’impara oy wiht Seen saat 
Quanto morte fia pid, che vita, cara : it. digest eerie, 
Miser, che’n simil ponto eo fui criato = ‘ 

Che per fuggir questa amorosa stella, 3G. Tory oth ba 
Mille fiate son ricorso a’ thene, wieetS Yor Tea 

iti Ast5t = 


Sequendo hor questa setta, ed hota quell: x 


Poi son ricorso in cielo a’l sommo bene, iol ota 
ve OE att lo oF 


Per fuggir le dorate aspre quadrella: 
Nulla mi giova; ond’ eo son fuor di spene, 

Unhappy is my star and hard my fate, ft aor md 
For bitter life e’en from the stars may come; as 


And prudence seldom can repair the doom, i} 4 
That by the stars is moulded for our state: _ oy te Taree y 
From the first day I was predestinate i i A aS 
To love's fell sport, where so much woe hath Re ee iis 
As maketh life less precious than the tomb ; 23qst Jane 
Wretch, whom the skies did for such hap create. I/O alte 
And yet to shun this fatal star of love, bey Fgnaey 

A thousand times to Athens have I run, iserteton eo 
SQFE PrTy 


Addressing to each school my steps in turn: paints. 
And then I fled for help to heav’n above, shyS <9 air 


That I these keen and gilded shafts might shin; wey 
But nought avails ; whence reft of hope I mourn | 
4 pad 
Quanto pid mi distrugge il mco pensiero : yoni 
Che la durezza altrui produsse a’l mondo, wey 
Tanto ognhor (lasso) in lui pil mi profondo, ; Rap eye 3 
E co’l fuggir de Ia speranza spero : ve Thar AX ars 
Eo parlo meco, e riconosco in vero, , rss ane 
Che mancher6 sotto si grave pondo 5 af ~ 
Ma’l meo fermo desio tant’é giocondo, ; re bb 
Ch’ eo bramo, e seguola cagion, ch’ eo pero: $78, MOR 
Ben forse alehun verra dopo qualche anno, dstte Soc tes lf 
mes 


I qual leggendo i miei sospiri in rima 

Si dolera de la mia dura sorte : : ‘ 
E chi sa, che colei, c’hor non mi estima, viesh os 

Visto con il mio mal giunto il suo danno ot wil 

Non deggia lagrimar de la mia morte ? (Fol, 96.) 


The more I am destroyed by my thought, 
Which doth its birth from others’ hardness date, 
So much the lower falls my sad estate, 
And hope in me with flight of hope is wrought: 

For to this end are all my reasonings brought, 

That I shall sink under so heavy weight, 
Though still desire maintains the firm debate, 
And I pursue what bringeth me to nought. 

This hour perchance the mortal may be born, 
Who, when he reads my doleful sighs in mea ee 
Shall sorrow for a lot, as mine,-severe.* mt 

Who knows but she, that holds me now in scorn, — wnt 
Seeing her loss link’d to my ill, in time 
May for my death shed one eompunctious tear? 


something may be - gleaned froitt then 


Hal} 


Besides these poems, there is a 


collection of his letters, mostly in 
prose, but some of them in. verse. 
‘Tiraboschi says they are the most 
ancient specimen of letters written in 
the Italian language. They abound 
in elevated sentiments, are stately, 
formal, sometimes thickly sown with 
quotations, and have much the ap- 
pearance of tasks. Here and there 


by one who is curious about 

tory and literature of those times. 
The seventh letter is to Corso Donati, 
a turbulent statesman, famous: for 
his eloquence, and the bitterest eqeny 
that Dante had in Florence. 
written in metre, and contains 
good advice, which if Corso, then a 
young man, had followed, he might 
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have escaped the difficulties which at 
last brought him to a miserable end. 
‘The 11th is to Buonaggiunta, pro- 
bably the poet of that name and a 
friend of Dante’s, who nevertheless 
has noted him for his gluttony, and 
accordingly placed him in the 24th 
canto of his Purgatory. In the 17th 
to Marzucco Scornigiano, whom the 
same poet has immortalized for his 
forgiveness of the murderer of his 
son, (Purg. c. 6.) Guittone asks for 
a sum of money which had been lent 
by his father, Viva di Michele, to 
Marzucco. It is couched in the 
most respectful terms, and concludes 
thus. “ Ma se pur piace voi, che 
perder deggia, vinto dicio mi chiamo; 
e non solamente essa moneta pili vi 
dimando, ma !’autra, che m’é rimasa 
e m’é appresso, prometto al piacere 
vostro, servendo voi; che il pregio 
del valor vostro, m’ha si congiunto a 
sé, non puomi dispiacere cosa, che 
piaccia a voi voler di me.” P. 49, 
*« But yet if it please you that I 
should he at the loss, I give up my 
claim ; and am so far from demand- 
ing this money of you more, that the 
rest which remains with me I proffer 
to your service and pleasure ; for so 
bound am I unto you for your wor- 
thiness, that the thing cannot dis- 
please me, which it may please you 
to desire of me.” The 25th, a long 
letter to Messer Cacciaguerra, is in 
a fine strain of morality finely ex- 
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pressed. The 30th, is an eulogium 
in verse, onthe ** Good Marzucco,” 
and we may well suppose it to have 
originated in that very act recorded 
of him with such noble simplicity by 
Dante. 

In the course of these letters we 
find Guittone referring for his autho- 
rity to the Provencal writers, and 
particularly to Pierre Vidal, who is 
supposed to be one of those introduc- 
ed by Petrarch in the 4th Capitolo 
of the Triumph of Love, when he 
says: 


Eranvi quei, ch’ amor si lieve afferra 
L’un Pietro e Valtro. 


The notes appended to his letters 
by Giovanni Bottari, in the edition of 
them printed at Rome in 4to. 1745, 
would have done credit to the dili- 
gence and learning of a Tyrwhitt. 

There is no need to repeat here 
what is said of Guittone by Dante 
and Petrarch. Little is known of his 
history, but that he founded a monas- 
tery at Florence, and died in 1294. 

Bottari speaks of one manuscript 
in the Vatican, which contains thirty- 
four of his canzoni, and seventy-five 
of his sonnets ; and adds, that if all 
his unpublished works were collected, 
they would form a large volume. I 
know not whether this has been 
since done at Florence, where a few 
years ago there was a design of pub- 
lishing their ancient poets. 


GREEK TRAGIC SCENES, 
No. IIT, 
EURIPIDES. 


FROM THE ORESTES, 


Tux personal introduction of the 
Furies, which the vigorous and bold 
fancy of AEschylus enabled him to 
attempt and achieve, was an expe- 
riment that could never be repeat- 
ed. Within that circle none durst 
walk but he.” Euripides wisely 
struck out a different track, and 
made the ministers of retribution in- 
visible to the eye of the spectators. 
Weare left in doubt as to their bodily 
presence, or their sole existence as 
phantoms of a haunted conscience. 
Phis is managed with no little poeti- 
cal sublimity: but the scene is chiefly 
remarkable for the touches of nature 


in its simplicity, and the little cir 
cumstances of pathetic tenderness in 
which Euripides delights. Laharpe 
is, however, mistaken when he says 
that affecting pathos is the single 
department of tragedy in which 
Euripides can be said to counter- 
balance the superior advantages of 
Sophocles: he is infinitely the most 
copious, and commands the greatest 
variety of powers, of all the three 
great dramatists of Greece. No sin- 
gle extract can ever convey an ade- 
quate and entire impression of his 
genius. His reasoning or arguimen- 
tative speeches have been copied 
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much by the French tragic poets: 
though with the latter we have 
usually the poet saying ingenious 
things, and displaying his knowledge 
of the effect of antithesis and epi- 
grammatic point: with Euripides 
our attention is engaged by the sin- 
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cerity and earnestness with which 
the personage of the drama argues 
his cause. The accusation of Orestes 
by Tyndarus, and the defence of the 
former, rank among the very best in- 
stances of natural and powerful dra- 
matic pleading. Vina. 


Evxctra watching by the couch of ORESTES. 
To her HELEN enters, 


Helen. Daughter of Clytemnestra and Atrides, 

Too long a virgin, sad Electra, say I : 

How fares it with thee now, and with thy brother, - 

Orestes, the poor wretch who slew his mother? | 

I do not fear pollution from thy converse, 

Since to Apollo I transfer the crime. * 

Yet must I mourn the fate of Clytemnestra, 

My sister, whom I saw not when I sail’d 

For Troy, howe’er it happen’d that I sail’d, 

Stung by some heavyen-sent frenzy ; but I feel 

Her loss, and cannot choose ‘but weep her fortune. 
Electra. O Helen! what, what shall I say to thee? 

Thou art a near eye-witness to the waes 

Of Agamemnon’s children. Here I sit 

Sleepless, and tend a miserable corse— 

For he is little better than a corse ; 

Gasping for breath ; I do not aggravate 

His misery. Happy as thou art, with him 

Thy happy husband, ye are visitors 

Of those who fare most wretchedly. 
Helen. How long 

Has he thus Jain thrown prostrate on the bed? 
Zlectra. Since he dispatch’d our mother. 
Helen. O lost man! 

And she that bore him—what a death she suffer’d ! 
Electra. In such a strait, I sink beneath my sorrows. 
Helen. One thing, O maiden! I conjure you grant me. 
Electra. What leisure have I, nursing my sick brother? 
Helen. Indulge my wish, visit my sister’s tomb. 
Electra. My mother’s wouldst thou say? and what thy purpose P 
Helen. Take my clipp’d locks and pour my grave-libation. 
Electra. Shouldst thou not visit thy own sister’s grave? 
Helen. 1 blush to show my person to the Greeks. 
Electra. Too late discreet; for shameless thy elopement. 
Helen. Thou speak’st of me most truly, but not kindly. 
Electra. Why should’st thou blush to meet the Mycenwans ? 
Helen. J dread the fathers of the slain at Troy. ; 
Electra. The Argives too ery terribly against thee. i 
Helen. Then ease me of this fear: do me this grace. 
Electra. 1 cannot look upon my mother’s grave. 
Helen. A female slave were not a seemly bearer. 
Electra. Then why not send Hermione thy daughter f 
Helen. 'To walk in public ill becomes a virgin. : 
Electra. ’Twere a return to the deceased who rear’d her. 
Helen. Thou hast well said, and I consent, O maiden’! 

To send my daughter ; for thy words have reason. 

Hermione, my child, go from the house, 

Carrying the tomb-libations, and these locks, 

And coming to the grave of Clytemnestra 

Drop there the frothy wine, the milk and honey, 

Aud standing on the mount, address these words: 

“Thy sister Helen sends thee these srave-offerings : 
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She ventures not t’ approach thy monument /’ 

Fearing the Argive multitude: ” conjure 

That she be mild to me and to my husband, ~ 

And to thyself, and those two wretched beings 

Thus by a God undone: and what behoves ) 

Of duty to be render’d to a sister, 

Promise from me in presents for the dead. 

Go, haste, my child, and having laid the offerings 

Upon the tomb, retrace thy footsteps quickly. (They go out.) 


Electra. Oh natural gifts! ye are to men a mischief ! 


Healthful to those alone who use you well. 

See how she clips her tresses at the points, 

Still to be charming ! the same woman still. 

Ah! may the Gods abhor thee, the destroyer 

Of me and him and Greece. Ah! wretched me! . 
But at my lamentations they approach, 

My sympathizing friends ; and presently 

They will disturb him from his quiet sleep ; 

And they will dim my eyes with tears, to see 

My frantic brother. Softly, dearest ladies ! 

In your approach ; tread lightly ; make no noise : 
I take your friendship kindly to myself ; 

But were he waked, it would be sore affliction. 


Chorus of Young Damsels, the Friends of Erectna. 


Chorus. Softly, softly gliding o’er, 


Let our sandals press the floor, 
Light and noiseless be our tread; 


Electra. Far, far off—avoid the bed. 
Chorus. See, we heed thee. 
Electra. f Whisper low 
As through reeds the breezes blow. 
Chorus. _ Hush’d the converse which we keep 
As the sounds that lull to sleep. 
Electra. Low—tis well—thus murmur low, 
Silent come, and silent go. 
Why ye come impart to me ; 
Long he slumbers, as you see. 
Chorus. _ How, dear lady, fares it? say— 
Electra. | What can these poor lips convey 
But mishap, a tale of death? 
Still he breathes, but pants for breath. 
Chorus.  Sayst thou? wretched youth! 
Electra. THe dies 
Should ye ope those drooping eyes, 
As lapt in sweetest sleep he lies. 
Chorus. | Ah unhappy! for the deed 
Thou hast done, by heaven decreed ; 
Ah unhappy! for the woes 
That bereave thee of repose ! 
Electra. Wo, alas! unjust was he 
When unrighteous prophesy, 
As with shrieking voice he spoke, 
From pure Themis’ tripod broke: 
And prescribed my fated brother 
The lawless murder of a mother. 
Chorus. See, he moves the covering vest, 
Tossing in his broken rest. 
Electra. Luckless woman! thou hast spoken 
Rudely, and his rest is broken. ) 
Chorus.  Lhad deem’d his slumber fast : 
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Electra. Will ye not depart at last, ~ 
Treading softly:as ye go? 
Chorus. | Nay—he sleepeth.. 


Electra. Aye—'tis so. ° 

Chorus. Oh night, oh solemn night, tive gtk 
That sheddest sleep d6 webs aie 
On trouble-wearied eyes ; : ; ‘ 
From Erebus’ still deep « 


On downy wing 
Arise, arise ! wbenild . 
O’er Agamemnon’s house thy shadows fling 5! 
To our misfortunes and our griefs a prey? 
We are consumed, consumed away !) i) 
Electra. | See, ye break the silence. dg 
Chorus. - ; Nay. ' 
Electra. — Soft, soft, turn your face away, : 
Dearest friend ! that not a word uf 
In its echo may be heard, 
Where his lids in slumber close ; 
Leave him—leave him to repose. 
Chorus. Tell me, what can end his pain? uM 
Electra. | Death—what else? we bear in vain i 
Bread, that should his life sustain. aural 
Chorus. Death appears before his eyes. 
Electra. Weare fall’n a sacrifice 
To the God who doom’d to flow 
Her blood that laid our father low: 
Chorus. Just, but yet inglorious, blow. 
Electra. Mother that bore me! thou didst shed 
My father’s blood, and thou art dead. 
But thou within that father’s'tomb = oan 
Hast drageg’d the children of thy womb. +’ 
We perish—yes, we perish all 
In one promiscuous funeral. susie -f 
For thou art with the dead, and we 
Are like to those who dwell with thee. 
My life departs, my wasted years 
Languish in groans and midnight tears: 
Husband or child consoles me never ;: 
See ! what a wretched life I drag for ever. 
Chorus. | Draw near to him Electra: look upon 
The couch on which he lies: he may be gone 
And scape thy watchfulness : it likes not me 
Where the stretch’d limbs hang loose as those I see. 
Orestes. O sleep! O friendly balm! relief from pain! 
How pleasant is thy seasonable coming ! 
O blest oblivion of calamities, 
How wise thou art! Power whom the wretched pray for ! 
Whence did I come, and how am I come hither? 
I have forgot the past; my mind has wander'd. 
Electra. Oh dearest! thou hast fall’n asleep: this gladsme! 
Shall I now touch thee tenderly and raise thee P 
Orestes. Yes—raise me, raise me: wipe the clammy foam 
From my spent lips ; the moisture from my eyelids. 
Electra. See—'tis my pleasant duty : nor refuse I~ 
To tend thy person with my sister hands. 
Orestes. Lie down beside me: part the matted hair 
That hides my face: I scarce can see the light. 
Electra. How thy poor head is tangled with its locks! 
How haggard look’st thou, to the bath a stranger ! 
Orestes. Lay me again upon the couch: the fit 
Of frenzy leaves me weak, and my limbs fail me. 
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Electra. See how his bed is: welcome to the patient ! 
Irksome possession! but he needs must keep it. 
Orestes. Place me again upright, and lean me forward. 
Chorus. . Fastidious are the sick, beset with wants. 
Electra. Say, wilt thou set thy feet upon the floor 
With slow alternate steps? change best refreshes. 
Orestes. Aye—though this be not health, it has the semblance ; 
The semblance pleases, though we miss the substance. 
Electra. Hark now, dear brother! while the Furies spare thee. 
Orestes. What hast thou new? if good it will be welcome: 
If evil, I’ve enough of ills already. 
Electra. ‘Thy uncle Menelaus is arrived ; 
His galley anchors in the port of Nauplia. 
Orestes. Ha! comes he as alight to our misfortunes, 
He who has known the bounty of my father ? 
Electra. Hecomes: that you may trust my tidings, know 
He brings his Helen from the walls of Troy. 
Orestes. Were he alone he might be envied more: 
Leading his wife he brings a mischief with him. 
Electra. Aye—for from Tyndarus a race of daughters 
Sprang, the reproach and infamy of Greece. 
Orestes. Be thou unlike those vile ones, for thou mayst: 
Arraign them not in speech, but in thy heart. 
Electra. Ah me! my brother! how thine eye rolls troubled ! 
Thy rage is coming on, though sane but now 4 
Orestes. O mother ! I beseech thee set not on me 
Those snake-hair’d women dabbled all with blood : 
"Tis they—'tis they—they leap upon me now: 
Electra. Rest thou, poor sufferer! tranquil in thy bed: 
Thou think’st thou clearly seest them, yet seest nothing. 
Orestes. They'll killme, Phoebus !—those grim)Goddesses, 
Dog-visaged, gorgon-eyed, Hell’s priestesses ! 
Electra. J will not let thee go, but twine my hands 
Around thee, and prevent thy cruel leaps. 
Orestes. Ha! loose me—thou art one of those my furies ; 
Thou clasp’st my waist to cast me down to hell. 
Electra. O wretched that I am! how shall I aid 
In his distress? the God is most unfriendly. 
Orestes. Give me the horn-tipp’d bow, Apollo’s gift, 
Yo drive the Furies, when they scared me, hence. 
Electra. Can Gods be wounded by a mortal hand ? 
Orestes. Aye—if they will not vanish from mine eyes. 
Hear ye not? see ye not how the notch’d arrow 
‘Ewangs on the quivering bowstring ere it fly ? 
Ha! wherefore loiter ye? mount on your wings 
Into the sky: accuse his oracles.— 
Ah! wherefore do I faint? why does my breath 
Gasp in quick pants? how came it that I sprang 
Wide from the couch ?—The storm subsides—'tis calm. 
Why weep’st thou, sister! nestling thus thy cheek 
Within my bosom’s vesture?. I am shamed 
‘Yo make thee share my sufferings, and afflict 
Thy virgin softness with my malady. 
Pine not for what I suffer: thou indeed 
Consented’st, but the murder of my mother 
Was my own act: Apollo is to blame, 
. Who urged me on to this impiety, 
Giving me mere lip-comfort, and none else : 
I think if in the presence of my father 
I could haye ask’d if I should slay my mother, 
He would have* clasp’d my knees with many prayers, 


* In the original “* adjured me by my beard.” 
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Adjuring me never to plunge my sword 

Into a mother’s breast: since not the more 
Would he return to light, and: I myself 

Should draw upon my head such woes as these. 
But come, my sister, muffle not thy face, ~ 

And dry thy tears, all wretched though Ihe: 


And when thou seest me wandering in my mind, - 1) ret 
Restrain and soothe my wild disorder’d reason: — 1) ) beer 
And when thou weep’st, I, as I ought, intum ~ et 
Will sit beside thee, thy most kind adviser: — . ‘ type 
Friends owe this tender office to each other. ii A 
But my poor sister! hie thee to thy chamber, 9 =) © 
And lay thee down and:close thy sleepless eyes 5 «| ~ iw 
Take also food and the refreshing bath. a sherhh ma 
For if L were to lose thee, and by watching : : 
At my bed-side thou wert thyself to languish,  . ky evegee 
T were indeed undone: thou art my only Jd hs 
Helper : for all but thou, thou seest, desertme. ; y 


Electra. It shall not be: itis my choice to die 
Or live with thee: to meit is the same. ¥; 
For shouldst thou die, what would become of me; 
A helpless woman? lonely as I am, moat 
What should protect me? brother having none, +. . 
Father, nor friends ?>—but I will do thy pe 
Since thou wilt have it so. Rest thou, meanwhile, 
Reclined upon the couch, and do not yield ca Reve 
To the panic fears that start thee from the bed, 
But keep thy posture firmly : though in truth 


Thou wert not ill, yet if thy fancy deem’d so, . UW tye 
The pain and mortal weakness must be thine. le tihgiew 
Pi cahte Wo, wo is me!—all-hail, and hear,) | ee) 
Tremendous Goddesses! that pneaaee it Gf w 
Aloft on indefatigable wing ; Londra aget pagel 
Ye ebon-visaged Furies! revelling ‘ ik 
In orgies where, for Bacchus’ cheer, © «5 . 
Deepens the groan; and drops the tear: | ‘ lide 
Who harrowing in your sweep th’ expanded air aL 


Wreak vengeance on the head 

Of him whose hand with murder-stains is red, 

Accept, accept my prayer, my prayer!» © 

Suffer Agamemnon’s son ; 
To lose his wandering rage, and be his penance apne: be 
Ah for the sufferings thou hast known! + 

They reach thee still, they press thee down : < Were! 
Since from the tripod burst the yell | “ 
Of Phebus’ shrieking oracle, 

As in the centre of the wood 

Thy feet upon the holiest pavement stood. 

Oh Jove! oh mercy ! see 

What struggles from that murder cleave to thee 

And try with potent agony! 

Some evil genius seems to brood 

Above these roofs, and mingles tear on tear : 

He sprinkles round thy mater s blood, - 

And this torments thee on thy living biersi 

I mourn for thee, I mourn for thee, ; 

But thus the mightiest pride of state must be = Ave 
The Demon whirls aloft the sail, 

While skims the bark before the ‘gale, 

Griefs like a sea come rushing o’er, 

And waves devouring dash the wreck upon: the shore. 
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PICTURES AT OXFORD AND BLENHEIM. 


Rome has been called the “ Sa- 
cred City:”—might not owr Oxford 
be called so too? There is an air 
about it, resonant of joy and hope: 
it speaks with a thousand tongues to 
the heart, it waves its mighty wings 
over the imagination. It stands, in 
lowly sublimity, on the “ hill of 
ages ;” and points with prophetic 
fingers to the sky. It greets the 
eager gaze from afar, “ with glister- 
Ing spires and pinnacles adorned,” 
that shine with an internal light as 
with the lustre of setting suns, and 
a dream and a glory hovers round 
its head, as the spirits of former 
times, a throng of intellectual shapes, 
are seen retreating or advancing to 
the eye of memory; and its streets 
are paved with the names of learning 
that can never wear out, and its 
green quadrangles breathe the si- 
lence of thought, conscious of the 
weight of yearnings innumerable 
alter the past, of loftiest aspirations 
for the future—Isis babbles of the 
Muse, her waters are from the springs 
of Helicon, her Christ-Church mea- 
dows, classic, Elysian fields!—We 
could pass our lives in Oxford with- 
out having or wanting a single idea 
—that of the place is enough. We 
inhale the air of thought, we stand 
in the presence of learning. We are 
admitted into the Temple of Fame, 
we feel that we are in the sanctuary, 
on holy ground, and “hold high con- 
verse with the mighty dead.” The 
learned and the ignorant are on a 
level, if they have but faith in the 
tutelary genius of the place. We 
may be wise by proxy, and critical 
by prescription... Time has taken 
upon himself the labour of thinking, 
and accumulated libraries leave us 
leisure to be dull. There is no oc- 
casion to examine the buildings, the 
churches, the colleges, by the rules 
of architecture, to reckon up the 
streets, to compare it with Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge lies out of the 
way, on one side of the world)—but 
woe to him who does not feel in 
passing through Oxford that he is in 
“no mean city,” that he is sur- 
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rounded with the monuments and 
lordly mansions of the mind of man, 
outvying in pomp and splendour the 
courts and palaces of temporal power, 
rising like an exhalation in the night 
of ignorance, and triumphing over 
barbaric foes, saying ‘ all eyes shall 
see me, and all knees shall bow to 
me!”—as the shrine where successive 
ages came to pay their pious vows, 
and slake the secret thirst of know- 
ledge, where youthful hopes (an end- 
less flight) soared to truth and good, 
and where the retired and lonely stu- 
dent brooded over the historic or 
over fancy’s page, framing high tasks 
for himself, high destinies for the 
race of man—the lamp, the mine, the 
well-head from whence the spark of 
learning is kindled, its stream flows, 
its treasures are spread out through 
the remotest corners of the land and 
to distant nations. Let him then 
who is fond of indulging in a dream- 
like existence go to Oxford and stay 
there ; let him study this magnificent 
spectacle, the same under all aspects, 
with its mental twilight tempering 
the glare of noontide, or mellowing 
the shadowy moonlight; let him wan- 
der in her sylvan suburbs, or linger 
in her cloistered halls; but let him 
not catch the din of scholars or 
teachers, or dine or sup with them, 
or speak a word to any of the pri- 
vileged inhabitants; for if he does, 
the spell will be broken, the poetry 
and the religion gone, and the palace 
of enchantment will melt from his 
embrace into thin air ! 

The only Collection of Pictures at 
Oxford is that at the Radcliffe Li- 
brary (bequeathed by Sir William 
Guise). Itis so far appropriate that 
it is dingy, solemn, old; and we 
would gladly leave it to its repose ; 
but where criticism comes, affection 
“clappeth his wings, and straightway 
he is gone.” Most of the pictures 
are either copies, or spoiled, or never 
were good for any thing. There is, 
however, a Music Piece by Titian, 
which bears the stamp of his hand, 
and is “ majestic, though in ruins.” 
It represents three young ladies prac- 
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tising at a harpsichord, with their 

music-master looking on. One of 
the’ girls is tall, with prominent fea- 

tures seen in profile, but exquisitely 

fair, and with a grave expression ; 

the other is a lively, good-humoured 

girl, with a front-face ; and the third 

leans forward from behind, looking 

down with a demure, reserved, sen- 

timental cast of countenance, but 

very pretty, and much like an Eng- 

lish face. The teacher has a manly, 

intelligent countenance, with a cer- 

tain blended air of courtesy and au- 
thority, It is a fascinating picture, 
to our thinking ; and has that care- 

less, characteristic look, belonging 
to each individual and to the scene, 
which is always to be found in 
Titian’s groups. We also noticed a. 
dingy, melancholy-looking Head over 
the window of the farthest room, 
said to be a Portrait of Vandyke, with 
something striking in the tone and 
expression; and a small Adam and 
Eve driven out of Paradise, attributed 
to Guiseppe Ribera, which has con- 
siderable merit. The amateur will 
here find continual copies (of an in- 
different class) of many of his old 
favourite pictures of the Italian 
school, Titian, Domenichino, Cor- 
reggio, and others. But the most 
valuable part of the Collection con- 
sists of four undoubted Heads cut out 
of one of the Cartoons, which was 
destroyed by fire about a hundred 
years ago, and which are here pre- 
served in their pristine integrity. 
They show us what the Cartoons 
were. “They have all the spirit and 
freedom of Raphael’s hand, but 
without any of the blotches and 
smearing of those at Hampton Court, 
with which the damp of stables, 
and the dews of Heaven, have evi- 
dently had nearly as much to do as 
the painter. They are two Heads of 
men, and two of women; one of 
Rachel Weeping for her Children, and 
another still finer (both are profiles) 
in which all the force and boldness of 
masculine understanding is combined 
with feminine softness of expression. 
The large, ox-like eye, “* a lucid 
mirror,” with the eye-lids drooping, 
and the long eye-lashes distinctly 
marked, the straight scrutinizing 
nose, the full; but closed lips, the 
matronly chin, the high forehead, 
altogether convey acharacter of ma- 
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tured thought and expansive feeli 
such as is seldom to be met with 
Rachel Weeping for her Children has 
a sterner and more painful, but a 
very powerful expression. It is” 
roic, rather than pathetic. The hi 


but they are distinguished chiefly 
the HERERO the outings th 
sharpness mastery of the 
Blenheim is a morning’s walk fi 
Oxford, and is not an unworthy ap- 
pendage to it. eet shantepgioel: 


And fast by hanging in a golden chain 
This pendent world, in bigness as a 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon! 


Blenheim is not inferior i a wa’ 
woods, andsloping lawns, eee 
waters, to Pembroke’s prince! y 
main, or the grounds of any 
park we know of. The bui 
gothic, capricious, and not impo 


a conglomeration of pigeon-houses, 
Tn form resembling a goose pye. 
‘ Lohse may 

But as a collection of works of art, 
(with the. exception of the Marquis 
of Stafford’s,) it is unrivalled in this 
couitry. There is not a bad picture 
in ahs the iniaiort iene ste SoEOT 
rich and noble performances from 
first to last. It abounds in Rubens’s 
works. The old Duchess of Marl- 
borough was fond of the historical 
pieces of this great painter; she had, 
during her husband’s wars and ne- 
gociations in Flanders, a fine oppor- 
tunity of culling them, ‘ as one 
picks pears, saying, this I like, that 
ae salh bhi ie: from. the 
selection she has made; it 

as if she understood his ‘taupe 
She has chosen those of his works 
which were most mellow and at the ~ 
same time. gorgeous in colouring, 
most luxuriant in composition, most 
unctuous inexpressions Rubens was 
the only artist that could have em- 
bodied some of. our countryman 
Spenser’s splendid and voluptuous 
allegories. If a painter among our- 
selves were to attempt a Spenser 
Gattery, (perhaps the finest’ sub- 
ject for the pencil in the world after 
the Heathen Mythology, and Serip- 
ture History,) he mes tm go and 
study the principles of his design at 
Blenheim. The Silenus and the Rape 
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Ricans wine contain more of the 
acchanalian and lawless spirit of 
ancient fable than perhaps any two 
pictures extant. We shall not dis- 

ute that Nicolas Poussin could pro- 
bably ive more of the abstract, me- 
taphysical character of his traditi- 
onal personages, or that Titian could 
set them off better, so as to “leave 
“stings” in the eye of the spectator, 
by a prodigious gusto of colouring, 
‘as in his Bacchus and Ariadne: but 
‘neither of them gave the same undu- 
lating outline, the same humid, pulpy 
tone to the flesh, the same graceful 
involution to the grouping and the 
forms, the same animal spirits, the 
same breathing motion. Let any 
one look at the figure of Silenus in 
‘the first-mentioned of these compo- 
sitions, its unwieldy size, its reeling 
drunken attitude, its capacity for 
revelling in gross sensual enjoyment, 
“and contrast it with the figure of the 
nymph, so light, so giddy, so fair, 
that her clear crystal skin and 
laughing grace spread a ruddy glow, 
and account for the tumult all around 


cher; and say if any thing finer in 


this kind was ever executed or 
imagined. In that sort of licentious 
fancy, in which a certain grossness 
of expression bordered on carica- 
ture, and where grotesque or en- 
-ticing form was to-be combined with 
free and rapid movements, or dif- 
ferent tones and colours were to be 
flung over the picture as in sport or 
in a dance, no one ever surpassed 
-the Flemish painter ; and some of the 
greatest triumphs of his pencil are 
-to be found im the Blenheim Gallery. 
‘There ‘are several others of his best 
*pictures on sacred subjects, ‘such as 
the Flight into Egypt, and the Illus- 
‘tration of the text, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.’ The 
head, and figure, and deportment of 
“the Christ in this last admirable pro- 
duction, are nobly characteristic (be- 
yond what the painter usually ac- 
complished in this department)—the 
face of a woman holding a young 
child, pale, pensive, with scarce any 
‘shadow, andthe head of the child 
itself (looking as vacant and satis- 
fied as if the nipple had just dropped 
from its mouth), are actually alive. 
‘Those who can look at this picture 
with indifference, or without asto- 
nishment at the truth of nature, and 
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the felicity of execution, may rest as- 
sured that they know as little of 
Rubens as of the Art itself. Van- 
dyke, the scholar and rival of Ru- 
bens, holds the next place in this 
collection. There is here, as in so 
many other places, a picture of the 
famous Lord Strafford, with his Se- 
cretary—both speaking portraits, and 
with the characters finely diversified. 
We were struck also by the delight- 
ful family-picture of the Duchess of 
Buckingham and her Children, but 
not so much (we confess it) as we 
expected from our recollections of 
this picture a few years ago. It had 
less the effect of a perfect mirror of 
fashion in “* the olden time,” than 
we fancied to ourselves—the little 
girl had less exquisite :primness and 
studied gentility, the little boy had 
not the same chubby, good-humour- 
ed look, and the colours in his cheek 
had faded—nor had the mother the 
same graceful, matron-like air. Ts 
it we or the picture that has changed? 
In general, our expectations tally 
pretty well with our after-observa- 
tions, but there was a falling-off in 
the present instance. There is a 
fine whole-length of a lady of qua- 
lity of that day (we think Lady 
Cleveland) ; but the master-piece of 
Vandyke’s pencil here is his Charles f. 
on Horseback. \tis' the famous cream 
or fawn-coloured horse, which, of all 
the creatures that ever were painted, 
is surely one of the most beautiful, 


Sure never were seen 

Two such beautiful ponies: 
Other horses are brutes, 
But these macaronies, 


Its steps are delicate, as if it moved 
to some soft measure or courtly 
strain, or disdained the very ground 
it trod upon; its form all lightness 
and elegance ; the expression quick 
and fiery; the colour inimitable; 
the texture of the skin sensitive and 
tremblingly alive all over, asifit would 
shrink from the smallest touch. The 
portrait of Charles is not equal ; but 
there is a Jandscape-background, 
which in breezy freshness seems al- 
most to rival the airy spirit and de- 
licacy of the noble animal. There 
are also one or -two fine Rembrandts 
(particularly a Jacoh and Bsau)—an 
early Raphael, the adoration of some 
saint, hard and stiff, but carefully 
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designed; and a fine, sensible, grace- 
ful head of the Fornarina, of which 
we have a common and well-exe- 
cuted engraving. There is not (thank 
fod) a single Dutch picture in the 
whole collection! / 

“But did you see the Titian 
room?”—Yes, we did, and a glori- 
ous treat it was; nor do we know 
why it should not be shown to every 
one. There is nothing alarming but 
the title of the subjects—The Loves 
of the Gods —just as was the case 
with Mr. T. Moore’s Loves of the 
Angels—but oh! how differently 
treated! What a gusto in the first, 
compared with the insipidity of the 
last! What streaks of living blood- 
colour so unlike gauze-spangles or 
pink silk-stockings! What union, 
what symmetry of form, instead of 
sprawling, flimsy descriptions—what 
an expression of amorous enjoyment 
about the mouth, the eyes, and even 
to the finger-ends, instead of cold 
conceits, and moonlight similes! 
This is unfair; so to our task.—It 
is said these pictures were discovered 
in an old lumber-room by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who set a high value on 
them, and that they are undoubtedly 
by Titian, having been originally 
sent over as a present by the King 
of Sardinia (for whose ancestor they 
were painted) to the first Duke of 
Marlborough. We should (without, 
however, pretending to set up an 
opinion) incline, from the internal 
evidence, to think them from the 
pencil of the great Venetian, but for 
two circumstances ; first, the texture 
of the skin, and secondly, that they 
do not compose well as pictures. 
They have no background to. set 
them off, but a most ridiculous trellis- 
work, representing nothing, hung 
round them; and the skin or flesh 
looks monotonous and hard, like a 
rind. On the other hand, this last 
objection seems to be answered satis- 
factorily enough, and without im- 
pugning the skill of the artist; for the 
Pictures are actually painted on skins 
of leather. In all other respects, 
they might assuredly be by Titian, 
and we know of no other painter 
who was capable of achieving their 
various excellencies. The drawing 
of the female figures is correct and 
elegant in a high degree, and might 
serve as a model for, or be borrowed 
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from, classic sculpture, but that 
is more fleshy, more feminine, m 
lovely. The colouring, with © 
exception already stated, is 
glowing, golden, harmonious. 1 
grouping and attitudes are hy 
the expression in some of the: 
divine—we do not mean, of coi 
that it possesses the elevation or 
rity that Raphael or Correggio c 
give, but itis warmer, more 
and ecstatic. There is the glow a 
ripeness of a more genial climes ihe 
purple light of love, crimsoned 
blushes, looks bathed in rapture, 
kisses with immortal sweetness in 
their taste—Nay, then go and see 
the pictures, and no longer lay the 
blame of this unusual extravagance 
onus. We may at any rate rep 
the subjects. They are eight in 
number. 1. Mars and Venus. The 
Venus is well worthy to be called 
the Queen of Love, for shape, for 
air, for every thing. Her redoubted 
lover is a middle-aged, pei 
gentleman, clad in a buff-jerkin, 
somewhat of a formalist in his ap- 
proaches and mode of address ; but 
there is a Cupid playing on the floor, 
who might well turn the world topsy- 
turvy. 2. Cupid and Psyche. _ The 
Cupid is perhaps rather a gawky, 
awkward stripling, with eager, open- 
mouthed wonder: but did ever crea- 
ture of mortal mould see any thing 
comparable to the back and Jimbs of 
the Psyche, or conceive or read any 
thing equal to it but that unique 
description in the Troilus and Cres- 
sida of Chaucer? 3. Apollo and 
Daphne. Not equal to the rest. 4. 
Hercules and Dejanira. The female 
figure in this picture is full of grace 
and animation, and the arms that 
are twined round the great son of 
Jove are elastic as a bended bow. 
5. Vulcan and Ceres. 6. Pluto and 
Proserpine. 7. Jupiter and Io. Very 
fine. And finest of all, and last, 
Neptune and Amphitrite. In this 
last work it seems “ as if increase 
of appetite did grow with what it 
fed on.” What a face is that of 
Amphitrite for beauty and for sweet- 
ness of expression! One thing is 
remarkable in these groups (with 
the exception of two), which is that 
the lovers are all of them old men, 
but then they retain their beards 
according to the custom of the good 
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old times; and this makes not only a 
peeeurredue contrast, but gives a 
eautiful softness and youthful deli- 
cacy to the female faces opposed to 
them. Upon the whole, this series 
of historic compositions well deserves 
the attention of the artist and the 
connoisseur, and perhaps some light 
might be thrown upon the subject of 
their authenticity by turning over 
some old portfolios. We have heard 
a hint thrown out that the designs 
are of a date prior to Titian. But 
«<€ we are ignorance itself in this!” 


We now take leave of British Gal- 
leries of Art. There are one or two 
others that we had intended to visit ; 
but they are at a great distance from 
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us and from each other; and we are 
not quite sure that they would re- 
pay our inquiries. Besides, to say 
the truth, we have already pretty 
well exhausted our stock of criti- 
cism, both general and particular. 
The same names were continually 
occurring, and we began sometimes 
to be apprehensive that the same ob- 
servations might be repeated over 
again. One thing we can say, that 
the going through our regular task 
has not lessened our respect for the 
great names here alluded to ; and, if 
we shall have inspired, in the pro- 
gress of it, any additional degree of 
curiosity respecting the art, or any 
greater love of it in our readers, we 
shall think our labour and our anxiety 
to do justice to the subject most 
amply rewarded. 
W. H. 


OLD COREHEAD’S FIRESIDE. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Tue troubled sun was wading ‘mid the mirk 

And gathering clouds o’er Tinwald tower and kirk; 
The cattle left green Mousewold, while a cloud 

Wrapt stately Moloch like a mighty shroud ; 

Fast on Dumfries the darkness dropp’d, and lay 

In volumed wreaths on floating bark and bay ; 

The seaman plucks his mainsail down ; and, hark ! 

He whistles loud, and doubly moors his bark. 

Behind her thrown a broad and foaming line, 

The port-ward ship comes breasting through the brine ; 
Flown from the flood, his dark wings’ pluming dry, 

The cormorant sits and utters a startled ery ; 

Birds seek the bower, steeds seek the stall—friends meet, 
Nor know each other in the darken’d street. 


His head’s remaining snows Old Corehead shook, 
And gazed to Heaven, as home his way he took ; 
Behind, above, he mark’d the shifting rack 
Of cloud on cloud, fast gathering, deep and black, 
And now and then the lightning, swift and blue, 
Brighten’d the bellying storm, but broke not through ; 
He raised his latch—even then upon the roof 
Big rain drops plash’d, and thunder roll’d aloof. 
Ah, me! he said, yon tempest’s coming sweep 
Will shred the grain man’s sickle’s whet to reap. 
Down dropp’d the wind—the barley’s golden horn 
Was rudely shook—loud rustled the standing corn. 
The Clouden raised his moorland voice on high, 
And the chafed Solway sent a hoarser cry. 


Old Corehead sigh’d, and in his ancient chair 
Sank and sat mute, and smooth’d his hoary hair ; 
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His young son laid aside free’ Burns’s strain, 

O'er which he smiled, and wept, and smiled again; ~ 
His fair young daughter silenced her sweet tongue, 
Low warbling o’er a wild and tender song § 
And from her thrift came forth the frugal dame, 
And shut her shutters close, and trimm’d the flame 
« Ah! maids,” she said, “I mind in that sad year 
When I was wed, there came a tempest drear— 
The corn was shook ; the fruit fell from the trees ; 
In their sweet chambers died the honey-bees ; 

For glad September's sunshine there came snow ; 
The song-birds’ wings were frozen to the bough ; 
The sparrow on our hearth-stone sat; the swan 
‘Came from the cloud to the abodes of man ;— 

Ah! maidens, mark, that was a cruel hour 

To knit fond hearts; scant was our winter store, - 
Thin were our garments, and the cricket’s song 

To our cold hearth came not the winter long.” 


While thus she spoke, lo! there began to gush 
Huge rain from Heaven ; the wind rose with a rush ; 
Thick darkness follow’d fast, flash after flash 
The lightning came, and the rude river’s dash 
Rivall’d the thunder—o’er the battle mound 
Where Wallace fought it leap’d, and burst all bound ; 
Dalswinton oak shook like a shepherd’s wand, 

And the vex’d ocean sprang three roods on land. 

Ah! who unmoved may hearken to the sound 

Of torrents waked, and wild woods waving round, 
Sce Heaven’s fierce lightnings flashing all abroad ; 
Feel stedfast earth rock’d “neath the foot of God? 
The old man knelt, ¢ Oh! for the righteous’ sake 
Spare youth’s green leaves, and, oh! the ripe ears take.” 
And, 4s he pray’d, his long and hoary hair 

Shone with the levin’s swift and dismal glare. 

His daughter knelt, her dark eyes from the flame 
Veil’d with her hands, while fear shook all her frame ; 
Close to the floor her white brow did she lay, 

And sigh’d, and seem’d to sob her soul away. 


Steed snorts to steed, and startles in the stalls ; 
Deep answers deep—to mountain mountain calls; 
Eternal ocean roars—the mother wild 
Throws her arms seaward weeping for her child. 
God's steeds are loosed, the earth wide-shuddering feels 
Fire from their nostrils, thunder from their heels. 
A fearful brightness fills the house—the gleam 
Casts o’er each face a swift and ghastly stream : 
Gross darkness comes, and seems to swallow all, 
And heaven above hangs o’er us like a pall. 
The old man pray’d—his clench’d hands thus were thrust, 
His eyes were closed—his white hairs in the dust,— 
The old man pray’d—I knelt then by his side, 
And say it now in meekness more than pride,— 
The old man pray’d—ye who deem poets’ strain 
A shadowy fiction, profitless and vain— 
Believe or doubt—even as he pray’d, the heaven 
Dropt its last drop and quench’d its burning levin, 
Made mute its thunder—bade the spirit begone, 
That ruled the storm, with a reluctant groan. 
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Uprose the old man from his knees—I saw 
Light in his eyes that made me look with awe. 
He led his family forth, and gazing down, 
Saw far beneath him cottage, tower, and town ; 
The heaven above, with thunder track’d and plow’d | 
And sown with stars, in deep blue glory glow’d ; 
The wind smell’d sweet like air of summer-noon, 
And o’ér the mountains came the round clear moon, | 
The round clear moon came forth, and you might mark 
The foaming firth—Nith' tumbling deep and dark, 
Save where its current caught a golden stain 
From fields whose riches made the farmer vain. 
From fair Dumlanrig and green Durisdeer, 
From thy dark woodlands mine own native Keir, 
There comes a voice—to which the trumpet seems 
A baby’s ery—the thunder of the streams ; 
‘The cormorant calls in gladness from its rocks, 
The green hills give the low of all their flocks ; 
Doves sit and plume them on Dalswinton pines, 
Lights from men’s windows stream in trembling lines ; 
And man comes forth, and, ina thankful eatods 
Blesses the sight, and owns that God is good. 


The old man stood, the moon upon his face 
Spilt her soft light—he mused a little space— 
Eastward he turn’d, a wild and fitful light 
Was glimmering there, his face grew lad and bright. 
Westward he look’d—there deep with thunder scars 
The heaven seem’d sick and dropping fast her'stars ; 
Southward he look’d—his breath grew tight with awe— 
The wondrous shade as of a ship he saw 5” 
Her milk-white mainsail, decks, and pennons high 
Fill’d all the space between the sea and sky, 
And as she sail’d, from her deep sides she dealt 
That conquering thunder which proud France has felt. 


A holy fire flush’d all the old man’s brow ; 
He read what none save those inspired know $ 
He calls his children round, and as he stands, ~ 
On them he looks, and heay’nward holds his hands :’ 
«Dance all and sing—lo, I have had to-night 
My country’s glory vision’d fair and bright, 
Go shear the fleece, go yoke the crooked plough ! 
And reap in peace what ye in gladness sow— 
Dance all and'sing. Let maidens bind their hair, 
The bridal gifts and bridal beds prepare ; 
Let the bride-candles greet the morning star, 
And cheer the flail and glad the harvest car. 
From hall and tower let prayer and praise be heard— 
Heroic strains from the impassion’d bard, 
Strains such as make the soul dance on the tongue ; 
Strains such as Scott or hapless Burns has sung. 
Let words of joy come from the deep sea-brine ; 
Let all our pulpits send a voice divine ; 
Be mute, ye lords and earls—how cold and weak 
Are your best words—and let George Canning speak. 
Come all and hear him, warrior, priest, and sire— 
Him who warms wisdom with poetic fire.” 
Awhile he paused, and as he paused more pure 
The full moon shone—‘twas nigh the midnight hour. 
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«« Shall man see more such sights as I have seen, 

"T wixt snowy sixty-seven and green nineteen ? 

I’ve seen the war-plumes fill the shore like snow ; 

I’ve heard the horn, but not to harvest blow ; 

I’ve seen the fierce artillery shower its rain ; 

And spears stand thick as that broad vale with grain, 
I’ve seen a sea of plumed and helmed heads ; 


I’ve heard the thunder of ten thousand steeds ; 138 

From sunny Seine to Siber’s dreary bourne, tyr mit 
I’ve heard the clang of many a martial horn— ‘> feat) 
I’ve braved blythe France, when sharpest was her sword, 
And bearded Paul and his barbarian horde ; iw, wed 
I’ve chased the Turk round Chios isle and Rhodes ;  Senhi~— 
Tamed the proud Spaniard and his drowsy gods; lew vl 


I sail’d with him who bade the Dane retire, ’ iil 
And gave him light from flaming fleet and spire— : 
I sail’d with him—on whom proud Victory’s sun =a 
For ever shone, who fell when all was won— this 
Nelson and Bronte—on the wide wild sea alt 


- Thou wert a god as much as man may be ! fshivow) 
Round thee, my country, dark and dashing far, Dg 
The world like one wild ocean roll’d in war, Lund 
Strong men’s ambition ’gainst thy glory burn’d, ben 
They came with shouting and with wail return’d ; ri 


The sea was sick with blood, with slaughter’d bones 
The earth was fill’d, and maids’ and orphans’ moans ; y 
Fierce armies come—fast from the earth they melt, i 
Like April snow when May’s first sun is felt ; 

Britain alone, like heaven’s own quenchless flame, 
Stood still unchanged, majestic, and the same; 

From her proud island o’er the world look’d down, 
Sad was her sinless brow with sorrows not her own.” 


The old man went and sought his aged chair ; 
The moon came streaming ’mid his silver hair ; 
He gave a glance, and all his children dear 
Drew nigh, they knew the time of prayer was near. 
God’s holy word with reverent hand took he, 
Said, “Let us worship God,” and laid it o’er his knee ; 
Closer his children came, and meek and mute 
Hemm’d him, like Joseph’s vision’d sheaves, about. 
As calm he read, with clear prophetic tone, 
Each eye look’d down, each breath was gentler blown, 7 


Each palm was spread, each head was meekly hung, buns 
O’er them Devotion’s charmed veil was flung. is 
He closed the book, a holy sign he made, he { 08 


Fell on his knees, and “ Let us pray,” he said, . ix onl 
All lights were dimm’d, save those bright ones which keep 

teas sleep. f wmila 
All knelt—and laying to the floor each face, hot 


Breath’d low—'twas silence for a little space. ; neo | 
The old man pray’d—the slant moon-beam became 


Five-fold more bright, and fill’d the room with flame. ew 
His best beloved child look’d up, she saw rend 
«The wondrous light, she held her breath with awe, int 
And partly deem’d the glowing light that shone vol 
Was lustre streaming from his blessed locks alone, vit 
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THE KING OF HAYTI. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Six weeks after his death stood 
the bust of the late stamp-distributor 
Goodchild exposed to public view 
in the china-manufacture of L——. 
For what purpose? Simply for this 
—that hemight call Heaven and earth 
to witness, that, allowing for some 
little difference in the colours, he 
looked just as he did heretofore in 
life: a proposition which his brother 
and heir Mr. Goodchild the merchant 
flatly denied. For this denial Mr. 
Goodchild had his private reasons. 
«It is true,” said he, “my late 
brother the stamp-distributor, God 
rest him! did certainly bespeak 
three dozen copies of his own bust 
at the china-works:—but surely he 
bespoke them for his use in this 
life, and not in the next. His inten- 


tion doubtless was to send a copy to 
each of those loose companions of his 
who helped him to run through his 
fine estate: natural enough for him 
to propose as a spendthrift, but 
highly absurd for me to ratify as 
executor to so beggarly an inherit- 
ance; and therefore assuredly I 
shall not throw so much money out 
of the windows.” 

This was plausible talking to all 
persons who did not happen to know 
that the inheritance amounted to 25 
thousand dollars; and that the mer- 
chant Goodchild, as was unanimously 
affirmed by all the Jews both Chris- 
tian and Jewish, in L , weighed 
moreover in his own person, inde- 
pendently of that inheritance, one 
entire ton of gold. 


CHAPTER It. 
The ostensible Reason. 


The china-works would certainly 
never have been put off with this 
allegation ; and therefore, by the ad- 
vice of his attorney, he had in re- 
serve a more special argument why 
he ought not to pay for the six-and- 
thirty busts. ‘“* My brother,” said 
he, “may have ordered so many 
copies of his bust. It ispossible. I 
neither affirm nor deny. Busts may 


be ordered: and my brother may 
have ordered them. But what then? 
I suppose all men will grant that he 
meant the busts to have some re- 
semblance to himself, and by no 
means to have no resemblance. But 
now, be it known, they have no re- 
semblance to him. Ergo I refuse 
to take them. One word's as good 
as a thousand.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“ In the second Place”’—Dinner is on the Table. 


But this one word, no nor a thou- 
sand such, would satisfy Mr. Whelp 
the proprietor of the china-works. 
So he summoned Mr. Goodchild be- 
fore the magistracy. Unfortunately 
Mr. Whelp’s lawyer, in order to 
show his ingenuity, had filled sixteen 
folio pages with an introductory ar- 
gument in which he Jaboured to 
prove that the art of catching a like- 
ness was an especial gift of God, 
bestowed on very few portrait- 
painters and sculptors—and which 
therefore it was almost impious and 
prophane to demand of a mere unin- 
apired baker of porcellain. From 
this argument he went on to infer @ 
JSortiort in the second place that, 
where the china-baker did hit the 
likeness, and had done so much 
more than could lawfully be asked of 


him, it was an injustice that would 
cry aloud to heaven for redress if, 
after all, his works were returned 
upon his hands; especially where, as 
in the present instance, so much 
beauty of art was united with the 
peculiar merit of a portrait. It was 
fatal, however, to the effect of this 
argument, that just as the magistrate 
arrived at—* In the second place,’—- 
his servant came in and said, “ If 
you please, Sir, dinner is on the 
table.” Naturally therefore con- 
ceiving that the gite of the lawyer's 
reasoning was to defend the want of 
resemblance as an admitted fact, 
which it would be useless to deny, 
the worthy magistrate closed the 
pleadings and gave sentence against 
fr. Whelp the plaintiff. 


Mr. Whelp was confounded at this 
decree: and as the readiest means of 
obtaining a revision of it, he sent in 
to the next sitting of the bench a 
copy of the bust which had pre- 
viously been omitted. As bad luck 
would have it however, there hap- 
pened on this occasion to be present 
an artist who had a rancorous enmity 
both to Mr.Whelp and to the modeler 
of the bust. This person, being 
asked his opinion, declared without 
scruple that the bust was as wretch- 
ed a portrait as it was lamentable in 
its pretensions as a work of art; and 
that his youngest pupil would not 
have had the audacity to produce so 
infamous a performance unless he 
had an express wish to be turned 
neck and heels out of his house. 

Upon this award of the conscien- 
tious artist,—out of regard to his 
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CHAPTER fy. 
The professional Verdict. 


Nor. 
professional judgment, the magis- 
tracy thought fit to impose silence 
upon their own senses which re- 
turned a very opposite award: and 
thus it happened that the former de- 
cision was affirmed. Now corti 
Mr. Whelp had his remedy: h 
might appeal from the magistrate’s 
sentence. But this he declined— 
** No, no,” said he, I know w. 
I’m about: I shall want the magi: 
trate once more; and I mustn't 
offend him. T will appeal to public 
opinion: that shall decide between 
me and the old rogue of a merchant.” 
And precisely in this way it was” 
brought about that the Tate aoe 
distributor Goodchild came fo stan 
exposed to the public view in the 
centre window of the china-manu- 
factory. ; 


- 
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CHAPTER V. t ew | 


The Sinccurist. 


At the corner of this china-manu- 
factory a beggar had his daily sta- 
tion,—which, except for his youth, 
which was now and then thrown in 
his teeth, was indeed a right pleasant 
sinecure. To this man Mr. Whelp 
promised a handsome present if he 
would repeat to him in the evening 
what the passers-by had said of the 
bust in the day-time. Accordingly 
at night the beggar brouglit him the 
true and comfortable intelligence 


that young and old had unanimously 
pronounced the bust a most admi- 
rable likeness of the late stamp-dis- 
tributor Goodchild. This report was 
regularly brought for eight days: on 
the eighth Mr. Whelp was satisfied, 
and paid off his commissioner, the 
beggar. Mt 
‘The next morning Mr. Whelp pre- 
sented himself at Mr. Goodchild’s 
to report the public approbation of 
his brother’s bust. 9 


CHAPTER VI. 


The young Visionary. 


But here there was sad commotion. 
Mr. Goodchild was ill: and his ill- 
ness arose from alittle history which 
must here be introduced by way of 
episode. Mr. Goodchild had an 
only daughter named Ida. Now 
Miss Ida had begun, like other young 
ladies of her age, to think of mar- 
riage: nature had put it, into her 
head to consider all at once that she 
was seventeen years of age. And it 
sometimes occurred to her that Mr. 
Tempest the young barrister, who 
occupied the first floor over the way, 
was just the very man she would like 
in the character of lover. Thoughts 
of the same tendency appeared to 
have occurred also to Mr. Tempest: 
Ida seemed to him remarkably well 
fitted to play the part of a wife; 


Tle / , 

and, when he pretended to.be reading , 
the pandects at his window, too often 
(it must be acknowledged) his eyes. 
were settled all the while upon Ida’s 
blooming face. The glances of these. 
eyes did certainly cause some de- 
rangement occasionally in Ida’s sew- 
ing and netting. What if they did? 
Let her drop as many stitches as she 
would, the next day was long enough 
to take them up again. — Taal 

This young man then was clearly 
pointed out by Providence as the 
partner of her future life. Ah! that 
ier father would think so too! But 
he called him always the young . 
visionary. And: whenever she took 
a critical review of all their opposite _ 
neighbours, and fell as if by acci- 
dent upon the domestic habits, re- 
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spectable practice, and other favour- 
able points about Mr. Tempest, her 
, father never failed to close the con- 
y= versation by saying,—“ Aye, but he’s 
'; a mere young visionary.” And why, 
Mr. Gbodchild? Simply for these 
, two reasons: first, because once at 
a party where they had met, Mr. 
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judices on the “ golden age” of Ger- 
man poetry, to which Mr. Goodchild 
was much attached, and on which he 
could bear no opposition. Secondly 
and chiefly, because at the same 
time he had unfortunately talked of 
the King of Hayti as a true crowned 
head—a monarch whom Mr. Good- 


child was determined never to ac- 
knowledge. 


Tempest had happened to say a few 
words very displeasing to his pre- 


CHAPTER VII. 
»' — At last Ida and Mr. Tempest had Mr. Tempest was not much de- 


* come to form a regular correspond- 
_ ence together in the following way. 

The young advocate had conducted 

a commerce of looks with the lovely 
girl for a long time and hardly 

owing how it began: he had sa- 
tisfied himself that she looked like an 
angel; and he grew very ,anxious to 
know whether she also talked like 
one. To ascertain this point, he 
followed her many a time and up 
and down many a street: and he 
bore patiently for her sake all the 
angry looks of his clients, which 
seemed to say that he would do more 
wisely to stay at home and study 
their causes than to roam about in 
chace of a pretty girl. Mr. Tempest 
differed from his clients on this mat- 
ter: suits at Jaw, said he, have 
learned to wait: they are used to it: 
but hearts have not learned to wait, 
and never will be used to it. How- 
ever all was invain. Ida was at- 
tended constantly either by her 
father, or by an old goyerness:, and 
in either case his scheme was knocked 
on the head. 

At length chance did for him more 
than he could ever do for himself, 
and placed him one night at her el- 
bow in the theatre. ‘True it was 
that her father, whose dislike to him 
ever since his fatal acknowledgment 
of the king of Hayti he had not 
failed to remark, sate on the other 
side of her: but the devil is in it, 
thought he, if I cannot steal a march 
on him the whole night through. As 
the overture to his scheme therefore 
he asked in the most respectful man- 
ner for the play-bill which Ida held 
inher hand. On returning it, he said 
—what a pity that the vanity of the 
manager should disturb so many ex- 
cellent parts: the part allotted to 
himself would have been far better 
played by several others in the com- 


pany- 


lighted on observing that Mr. Good- 

child did not receive this remark very 

propitiously, but looked still gloomier 

than before. The fact was that the 

manager constantly attended all Mr. 

Goodchild’s literary parties, professed 

great deference for his opinions, and, 
was in return pronounced by Mr., 
Goodchild a man of “ exceedingly 

good taste and accurate judgment.” . 
His first shot, Mr. Tempest saw 

clearly, had missed fire; and he 

would have been very glad to have 

had it back again: for he was thrown 

into a hideous fright when he saw 

the deep darkness which was gather- 

ing on Mr. Goodchild’s face. Mean- 

time, it was some little support to 

him under his panic—that in return= 

ing the play-bill to Ida, he had ven- 

tured to press her hand, and fancied 

(but it could only be fancy) that she 

slightly returned the pressure. His 

enemy, whose thunder now began to 

break, insisted on giving an import- 

ance to his remark which the unfor- 

tunate young man himself had never 

contemplated—having meant it only 

as an introduction to further conver- 

sation, and not at all valuing himself 
upon it. A pity! my good Sir?” 

said Mr. Goodchild: « Why so, my 

good Sir? On the contrary, my good 
Sir, on the contrary, I believe it is 
pretty generally admitted that there 
is no part whatsoever in which this. 
manager fails to outshine all compe- 
titors.” 

“ Very true, Sir: as you observe, 
Sir, he outshines all his competitors : 
and in fact that was just the very 
remark I wished to make.” 

«Tt was, wasit? Well then, upon 
my word, my good Sir, you took a 
very odd way to express it.’ The 
fact is—young and visionary people 
of this day are very rash in their 
judgments. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that so admirable a performer 
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as this can be at all injured by such 
light and capricious opinions.” 
- Mr. Tempest was confounded by 
this utter discomfiture of his inau- 
gural effort, and sank dejected into 
silence. But his victorious foe looked 
abroad in all directions with 2 
smiling and triumphant expression 
on his face—as if asking whether 


CHAPTER VItl. 4 


With a view to do this as soon as 
possible, at the end of the first act 
he begged a friend who stood next to 
him to take his place by the side of 
Ida for a few minutes, and then 
hastened out. Under one of the 
lamps on the outside of the theatre, 
he took out from his pocket the en- 
velope of a letter he had lately re- 
ceived, and with a pencil wrote 
upon it a formal declaration of love. 

is project was—to ask Ida a second 
time for the play-bill, and on re- 
turning it to crush up the little note 
and put both together into her hand. 
—But lord! how the wisest schemes 
are baffled! On returning to the pit, 


CHAPTER IX. 


In his whole life had Mr. Tempest 
never witnessed a more stupid per- 
formance, worse actors, or more dis- 
gusting people about him than during 
the time that he was separated from 
Ida. With the eye of an experienced 
tactician, he had calculated to a hair 
the course he must steer on the ter- 
mination of the play to rejoin the 
object of his anxious regard. But 
alas! when the curtain dropped, he 
found his road quite blocked up. ‘No 
remedy was left but to press right on 
and without respect of persons. But 
he gained nothing by the indefati- 
gable labour of his elbows except a 
great number of scowling looks. His 
attention was just called to this, 
when Ida who had now reached the 
door looked back for a moment and 
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any body had witnessed the ty 
with which he had taken down 
conceit of the young rattle-bram. 
However Mr. Tempest was 
so utterly dejected but he consoled 
himself with thinking that every deg 
has his day: his tur would co 
and he might vet perhaps su 
in laying the old dragon asleep. 
; . we 
he found the whole condition of 
things changed. His faithless repre- 
sentative met him with an apolos 
at the very door. The fact was— 
that, seeing a pretty young Jady 
standing close by him, the devil of 
gallantry had led him to cede to her 
use in perpetuity what had been 
committed to his own care in trust 
only for a few moments. Nor was 
this all: for the lady being much ad- 
mired and followed, and (like comets 


or highland geen aving her 
* tail” on for this night, there was 


no possibility of reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of Ida for the pressure | 

the lady’s tail of followers. A 3 
Ns geo 
then disappeared in company) with 
her father. Two minutes after he 
had himself reached the door; but, 
looking round, he exclaimed pretty 
loudly—*“ Ah, good lord! it’s of no 
use;” and then through the moon- 
light and the crowd ‘of people he 
shot like an arrow—leaving them all 
to wonder what madness had seized 
the young advocate who was usually 
so rational and composed. How- 
ever he overtook the object of his 
pursuit in the street in which he 
lived. For, upon his turning rapidl; 
round the corner, Mr. Goodchil 

alarmed at his noise and his speed, 
tummed round upon him whceenty 
and said, “ Is this a man, or a 
horse P” ' t 


CHAPTER X. t 


« Mr. Goodchild!” began the 
breathless barrister, “ I am very 
much indebted to you.” 

“ Hem !” said the other in a way 
which seemed to express—“ What 
now, my good Sir?” 

«You have this evening directed 
my attention to the eminent quali- 
fications of our manager. Most as- 
suredly you were in the right: he 
played the part divinely.” 


Here Mr. Tempest stopped to con- 
gratulate himself upon the trium- 
phant expression which the moon- 
light revealed upon the face of his 
antagonist. On this triumph, if his 
plans succeeded, he meant to build a 
triumph of hisown. 

« Aye, aye: what then you've 
come to reason at last, my good 
Sir?” rd epelace 

Your judgment and penetration, 


it 


— 
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Mr. Goodchild, I am bound at all 
times to bow to as far superior to my 
own. 

During this .compliment to the 
merchant’s penetration, Mr. Tempest 
goply touched the hand of Ida with 

is pencil note: the hand opened, 


_and like an oyster closed upon it in 


an instant. “In which scene, Mr. 


Tempest,” said the merchant, “ is 


it your opinion that the manager ac- 
quitted himself best?” : 
© In which scene!” Here was a 
delightful question! The advocate 
had attended so exclusively to Ida, 
that whether there were any scenes 
at all in the whole performance was 
more than he could pretend to say: 
and now he was to endure a critical 
‘examination on the merits of each 
scene in particular. He was in dire- 
ful perplexity. Considering how- 
ever that in most plays there is 
some love, and therefore some love- 
scenes, he dashed at it and boldly 
said— In that scene, I think, where 
he makes the declaration of love.” 

« Declaration of love! why, God 
bless my soul! in the whole part 
from the beginning to end there 
is nothing like a declaration of 
love.” 

« Oh confound your accuracy, you 
old fiend !”” thought Mr. Tempest to 
himself: but aloud he said—“< No 
declaration of love, do you say ?—Is 
it possible? Why, then, I suppose I 
roust have mistaken for the manager 
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that man who played the lover: 
surely he played divinely.” 

« Divinely! divine stick! what 
that wretched, stammering, wooden 
booby? Why he would have been 
hissed off the stage, if it hadn’t been 
well known that he was a stranger 
hired to walk through the part for 
that night.” 

Mr. Tempest, seeing that the more 
he said the deeper he plunged into 
the mud, held it advisable to be si- 
lent. On the other hand, Mr. Good- 
child began to be ashamed of his tri- 
umph over what he had supposed the 
lawyer’s prejudices. He took his 
leave therefore in these words: 
“* Good night, Mr. Tempest; and, 
for the future, my good Sir, do not 
judge so precipitately as you did on 
that occasion when you compli- 
mented a black fellow with the title 
of king, and called St. Domingo by 
the absurd name of Hayti. Some 
little consideration and discretion go 
to every sound opinion.” 

So saying, the old dragon walked 
off with his treasure—and left the 
advocate with his ears still tingling 
from his mortifications. 

«© Just to see the young people of 
this day!” said Mr. Goodchild, 
<‘ what presumption and what igno- 
rance!” The whole evening through 
he continued to return to this theme ; 
and during supper nearly choaked 
himself in an ebullition of fiery zeal 
upon this favourite topic. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Lettcr-box. 


To her father’s everlasting ques- 
tion—* Am not I in the right, then?” 
Ida replied in a sort of pantomime 
‘which was imtended to represent 
« Yes.” This was her outward yes: 
but in her heart she was thinking of 
no other yes than that which she 
might one day be called on to pro- 
nounce at the altar by the side of 
Mr. Tempest. And therefore at 
length, when the eternal question 
came round again, she nodded in a 
way which rather seemed to say— 
«¢ Oh! dear Sir, you are in the right 
for any thing I have to say against 
it”’—than any thing like a downright 
yes. On which Mr. Goodchild quitted 
one favourite theme for another more 
immediately necessary: viz. the 
lukewarmness of young people to- 
wards good counsel and sound doc- 
trine. 


Meantime Ida’s looks were un- 
ceasingly directed to her neck hand- 
kerchief: the reason of which was 
this. In order on the one hand to 
have the love-letter as near as pos- 
sible to her heart, and on the other 
to be assured that it was in safe cus- 
tody, she had converted the beautiful 
white drapery of her bosom into a 
letter case ; and she felt continually 
urged to see whether the systole and 
diastole which went on in other im- 
portant contents of this letter-case, 
might not by chance expose it to 
view. The letter asked for an an- 
swer; and late as it was, when all 
the house were in bed, Ida set about 
one. On the following morning this 
answer was conveyed to its destina- 
tion by the man who delivered the 
newspapers to her father and Mr. 
Tempest. ' 
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From this day forward there came 
so many letters to Miss Goodchild by 
the new established post that the 
beautiful letter-case was no longer 
able to contain them. She was now 


CHAPTER XII. 


The paper intercourse now began 
to appear too little to Mr. Tempest. 
For what can be dispatched in a mo- 
ment by word of mouth, would often 
linger unaccomplished for a thousand 
years when conducted in writing. 
"True it was that a great deal of im- 
portant business had already been 
dispatched by the letters. For in- 
stance Mr. Tempest had through 
this channel assured himself that Ida 
was willing to be his for ever. Yet 
even this was not enough. The con- 
tract had been made, but not sealed 
upon the rosy lips of Ida. : 

This seemed monstrous to Mr. 
Tempest. ‘ Grant me patience!” 
said he to himself, “ Grant me pa- 
tience, when I think of the many 
disgusting old relations, great raw- 
boned absurd fellows with dusty 
snuff-powdered beards, that have re- 
veled in that lip-paradise, hardly 
knowing—old withered wretches !— 
what they were about, or what a 
blessing was conferred upon them ; 
whilst I—yes, I that am destined to 
call her my bride one of these days, 
am obliged to content myself with 
payments of mere paper money.” 

This seemed shocking; and in- 
deed, considering the terms on which 
he now stood with Ida, Mr. Tem- 
pest could scarcely believe it himself. 
He paced up and down his study in 
anger, flinging glances at every turn 
upon the opposite house which con- 
tained his treasure. All at once he 
stopped: “ What's all this?” said 
he, on observing Mr. Goodchild’s ser- 
vants lighting up the chandeliers in 
the great saloon :—< what’s in the 
wind now?” And immediately le 
went to his writing table for Ida’s 
last letter: for Ida sometimes com- 
municated any little events in the 
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obliged to resort to the ‘help ‘of h 
writing-desk, which—so long 
father had no suspicions—was | 
sufficient. = a : 


? Fe Pl 
acme 


family that could any wa 
their correspondence: on ‘ 
sion however sh died, given no 
of any thing extraordinary approac 
ing. Yet the preparations and 
bustle indicated something very ex 
traordinary. Mr. Tempest’ 
began to beat violently. at was 
he to think? Great fétes, in a h 
where there is an only dau; 
usually have some reference to her. 
“* Go, Tyrrel,” said he to his 
“ go and make inquiries (but | 
tiously you understand and ina! 
yer-like manner) as to the natur 
tendency of these arrangements.” 
Tyrrel came back with the following 
report: Mr. Goodchild had issued 
eards for a very great party on 
evening ; all the seniors were iny’ 
to tea; and almost all the your 
people of condition throughout the 
town to a masqued ball at night 
The suddenness of the invitations, 
and the consequent hurry of the ar- 
rangements, arose in this way: a 
rich relative who lived in the coun- 
try had formed a plan for coming b 
surprise with his whole family upoi 
Mr. Goodchild. But Mr. Goodchild 
had accidentally receiyed a hint of 
his intention by some side-wind; 
and had determined to turn the ta- 
bles on his rich relation by sur- 
prising him with a masquerade. — 
«Oh Heavens! what barbarity !” 
said Mr. Tempest, as towards eyen- 
ing he saw from his windows young 
and old trooping to the fete. « What 
barbarity ! There’s hardly a scoun- 
drel in the place but is asked: and I, 
—I, John Tempest, that am to marry 
the jewel of the house, must be con- 
tent to witness the preparations and 
to hear the sound ot ‘their festivities 
from the solitude of my den.” 


ne 
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CHAPTER XIII. Mov on 
Questions and Commands, i 4 


A8 night diew on, more and more 
company continued to pour in. The 
windows being very bright, and the 
curtains not drawn, no motion of the 
party could escape our advocate. 
What pleased him, better than all 
the splendour which he saw, was the 


melancholy countenance of the kind- 
hearted girl as she stood at the cen- 
tre window and looked over at him. 
This melancholy countenance ‘and 
these looks directed at himself were 
occasioned, as he soon became aware, 
by a proposal which had been made— 


ty es 
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to play at questions and commands. 
This game in fact soon began. 
«¢ Thunder and lightning !” said Mr. 
Tempest discovering what it was, 
<<js this to be endured ?” 

If the mere possibility of such an 
issue had alarmed him, how much 
more sensible was his affliction when 
he saw as a matter of fact laid 
visibly before his bodily eyes that 
‘every fool and coxcomb availed him- 
self of the privilege of the game to 
give to Ida—his own destined bride 
—kisses* without let or hindrance ; 
<€ whilst I,” said he, «‘ 1—John Tem- 
pest—have never yet been blessed 
with one.” 

But if the sight of such liberties 
taken with his blooming Ida placed 
him on the brink of desperation, 
much more desperate did he become 
when that sight was shut out by that 
«< consummate villain” (as he chose 
to style him) the footman, who at 
this moment took it into his head or 
was ordered to let down the cur- 
tains. Behind the curtains,—ah! ye 
Gods, what scenes might not pass ! 

«© This must be put a stop to,” 
said Mr. Tempest taking his hat and 
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cane, and walking intothestreet. Aye: 
but how? This was a question he 
could not answer. Wandering, there- 
fore, up and down the streets until it 
had become quite dark, he returned 
at length to the point from which he 
had set out, and found that one 
nuisance at least—viz. the kissing, 
had ceased ; and had given place to 
aconcert. For Ida’s musical talents 
and fine voice were well known ; and 
she was generally called the little 
Catalani. She was now singing ; and 
a crowd of persons had collected un- 
der the window to hear her, who 
seemed by their looks to curse every 
passer-by for the disturbance he 
made. Mr. Tempest crept on tip- 
toe to join the crowd of listeners, 
and was enraptured by the sweet 
tones of Ida’s voice. After the con- 
clusion of the air, and when the 
usual hubbub of enchanting! di- 
vine! &c. had rung out its peal, the 
by-standers outside began to talk of 
the masquerade. In the crowd were 
some of those who had been inyited > 
and one amongst them was flattering 
himself that nobody would recognize 
him before he should unmask. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Death’s-head Masque. 


Thus much information Mr. Tem- 
pest drew from this casual conversa 
tion that he found it would not be 
required of the masquers to announce 
their names to any person on their 
arrival. Upon this hint he grounded 
a plan for taking a part in the 
masqued ball. By good luck he was 
already provided with a black do- 
mino against the winter masque- 
rades, at the public rooms: this do- 
mino was so contrived that the head 
of the wearer was hidden under the 


cloak, in which an imperceptible 
opening was made for the eyes: the 
real head thus became a pair of 
shoulders; and upon this was placed 
a false head which, when lifted up, 
exposed a white skull with eyeless 
sockets and grinning with a set of 
brilliantly white teeth at the curious 
spectator. 

Having settled his scheme, Mr. 
Tempest withdrew to his own lodg- 
ings in order to make preparations 
for its execution. 


CHAPTER Xv. 
It’s only I. 


The company at Mr. Goodchild’s 


va é ee 
consisted of two divisions: No. 1, 


embracing the elder or more fashion- 
able persons and those who were 
nearly connected with the family, 
had been invited to tea, supper, and 
a masqued ball: No. 2, the younger 
and less distinguished persons, had 
been invited to the ball only. This 
arrangement, which proceeded from 


the penurious disposition of Mr. 
Goodchild, had on this occasion the 
hearty approbation of Mr. Tempest: 
about eleven o'clock therefore, when 
a great part of the guests in the se- 
cond division had already arrived, 
he ordered a sedan-chair to be 
fétched ; and then, causing himself to 
be carried up and down through se- 
veral streets, that nobody might dis- 


* The reader must remember that the scene is laid’ in Germany. | This and other in- 
stances of grossiérete have been purposely retained in illustration of German manners. 
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cover from what house the gigantic 
domino had issued, he repaired to the 
house of Mr. Goodchild. 

His extraordinary stature excited 
so much the more astonishment a- 
mongst the party-coloured mob of 
masquers, because he kept himself 
wholly aloof from all the rest and 
paced up and down with haughty 
strides. His demeanour and air had 
in it something terrific to every body 
except to Ida, to whom he had whis- 
pered as he passed her alone in an 
ante-room—* Don’t be alarmed : its 
only I:” at the same time giving 
her a billet, in which he requested a 
few moments’ conversation with her 
at any time in the course of the 
evening: 

Some persons however had ob- 
served him speaking to Ida: and 
therefore, on her return to the great 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Suspicions. 


The murmurs about the tall do- 
mino grew louder and louder, and 
gathered more and more about him. 
He began to hear doubts plainly ex- 
pressed—whether he was actually in- 
vited. The master of the house pro- 
tested that, so far from having any 
such giant amongst his acquaintance, 
he had never seen such a giant ex- 
cept in show-booths. ‘This mention 
of booths gave a very unfortunate 
direction to the suspicions already 


CHAPTER XVII. ja a 
Difficulties increase. si Sas 


The worthy host set to work very 
deliberately to count his guests: and 
it turned out that there was actually 
just one masque more than there 
should be. Upon this he stepped 
into the middle of the company, and 
spoke as follows: Most respectable 
and respected masques! Under ex- 
isting circumstances, and for certain 
weighty causes me thereto moving 
(this phrase Mr. Goodchild had bor- 
rowed from his lawyer) I have to 
request that you will all and se- 


CHAPTER XVIII. : ; 
Panic.” 


More than one half of the guests 
had already communicated their 
names to Mr. Goodchild, and stood 
waiting in the utmost impatience for 
the examination of thé giant. But 
the giant, on his part, was so little 
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saloon, she was pressed on all 
to tell what she knew of the 
rious giant. She! good he: 
how should she know an 
him? « What had he said then 
That too she could as little an 
He spoke, she said, in such a! 
hollow and unintelligible tone 
she was quite alarmed and hb 
nothing of whathe uttered. 
The company now betrayed ihre 
and more anxiety in reference to 
unknown masque ; so that Ida had 
no chance for answering his cm 
granting the request which it | 
tained. Mr. Tempest now be; 
regret much that he had not 
an ordinary masque in which he 
might have conversed at his a4 
without being so remarkably pointed 
out to the public attention. Coal 


abroad against the poor advocate. 
For at that time there was a t 
in the town who was exhibiting him- 
self for money: and Mr. Goodchild 
began to surmise that this man, 
either with a view to the increasing 
his knowledge of men and manners, 
or for his recreation after the ted 
of standing to be gazed at throu 
whole day’s length, had rome 
smuggled himself. a as a contrabanc 
article into his masqued ball. — ‘id 


veral, one after the other, coin 
nicate your names to me by whisper- 
ing them into my ear. 

Well did Mr, Tempest perceive 
what were the existing circumstances, 
and what the reasons thereto moving, 
which had led to this measure ; and 
very gladly he would have with- 
drawn himself from this vexatious 
examination by marching off: but it 
did not escape him that a couple of 
pet were already posted at the 

oor 


eager to gratify them by pressin 
before otlerescthat at lénath, in 
all the rest had gone through their 
probation honourably, he remained 
the last man; and thus was ipso 
facto condemned. as. the _ supernus 
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eel merary man—before his trial com- 
bedi menced. 


be! a. 


The company was now divided 


gre into two great classes—those who 
ye had a marriage garment, and the 
ye unfortunate giant who had none. So 
«itp Much was clear: but, to make fur- 
ia ther discoveries, the host now stepped 
iets Up to him hastily—and said, “ Your 


be es 


Sa 


name, if you please.” 

The masque stood as mute, as tall, 
and as immoveable as the gable end 
of a house. “ Your name,” re- 
peated Mr. Goodchild: “ Ill trouble 
you for your name.” No answer 
coming, a cold shivering seized upon 
Mr. Goodchild. In fact, at this mo- 
ment a story came across him from 
his childish years—that, when Dr. 
Faustus was played, it had some- 
times happened that amongst the 
stage devils there was suddenly ob- 
served to be one too many; and the 
supernumerary one was found to be 
no spurious devil, but a true—sound 
—and legitimate devil. 


CHAPTE 
The parting Kiss. 


In an ante-room, now totally de- 
serted, Death was met by Ida, who 
said to him,—“< Ah! for God’s sake, 
make your escape. Oh! if you did 
but know what anxiety I have suf- 
fered on account of your strange 
conceit.” Here she paused; and 
spite of her anxiety she could not 
forbear smiling at the thought of the 
sudden coup-de-thédtre by which Mr. 
Tempest had turned the tables upon 
every soul that had previously been 
enjoying his panic: in the twinkling 
of an eye he had inflicted a far 
deeper panic upon them; and she 
had herself been passed by the whole 
herd of fugitives—tall and short, 
corpulent and lanky, halt and lame, 
young and old—all spinning away 
with equal energy before the face of 
the supernumerary guest. 

Death in return told Ida how he 
had been an eye-witness to the game 
of questions and commands, and to 
the letting down of the curtains. 
This spectacle (he acknowledged) 
had so tortured him, that he could 
stand it no longer; and he had sworn 
within himself that he would have a 
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For the third trme, while his teeth 
chattered, he said—‘ Your name, if 
you please.” 

«J have none,” said Mr. Tempest, 
in so hollow a voice, that the heart 
of the worthy merchant sunk down 
in a moment to his knee-buckles, and 
an ice-wind of panic began to blow 
pretty freshly through the whole 
company. , 

«Your face then, if you please, 
sir,” stammered out Mr. Goodchild. 

Very slowly and unwillingly the 
masque, being thus importunately 
besieged, proceeded to comply: but 
scarcely had he unmasqued and ex- 
posed the death’s head, when every 
soul ran out of the room with an 
outcry of horror. 

The masque sprang after them, 
bounding like a grey-hound, and his 
grinning skull nodding as he moved: 
this he did under pretence of pur- 
suing them, but in fact to take ad- 
vantage of the general panic for 
making his exit. 


R XIX. 


Miss Goodchild in the Arms of Death. 


kiss as well as other persons, and 
further that he would go and fetch 
it himself from the midst of the 
masquerade, though not expecting to, 
have been detected as the extra pas- 
senger or mip.* And surely, when 
a whole company had tasted the 
ambrosia of her lips, Miss Good- 
child would not be so unkind as to 
dismiss him alone without that hap- 
piness. 

No: Miss Goodchild was not so 
unkind: and Death was just in the 
act of applying his lips to the rosy 
mouth of Ida, when old Goodchild 
came peeping in at the door to see 
if the coast were clear of the dread- 
ful masque; and behind him was a 
train of guests—all stepping gently 
and on tip-toe from an adjoining 
corridor. 

Every soul was petrified with as-, 
tonishment, on seeing the young 
warm-breathing Idaon such close and 
apparently friendly terms with the 
black gigantic Death,whose skull was 
grinning just right above the youth- 
ful pair and surmounting them like 
a crest. At this sight, all became 


* In England, passengers who are taken up on stage coaches by the collusion of the’ 
ard and coachman, without the knowledge of the proprietors, are called nips. , 
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plain ; and the courage of the compa- 
ny, which had so recently sunk below 
the freezing point, “suddenly rose at 
once above boiling heat. Mr. Good~- 
child levelled a blow at the Death’s- 
head whicl had caused him so much 
pain and agitation; and Mr.'Tem- 
pest, seeing that no better course 
remained, made off for the front 
door: and thus the uninvited masque, 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Here ends our episode. It was on 
the very morning after this fracas 
that Mr. Whelp waited upon Mr. 
Goodchild to report to him the uni- 
versal opinion of the world upon the 
bust of the late stamp-distributor his 
brother ; and upon that opinion to 
ground an appeal to his justice. 

A worse season for his visit he 
could not possibly have chosen. Mr. 
Goodchild stormed and said—“ The 
case had been tried and disposed of ; 
and he must insist on being troubled 
with no further explanations.” And 
so far did his anger make him forget 
the common courtesies of life, that 
he never asked the proprietor of the 


The King of Hayti. 
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who had so lately chased and,ejected. 
the whole body of the fnvited , 
was in turn chased Sod cee 
them. . an. dct, VO 7 
The festivities had been too rior 
lently interrupted to be now re 
sumed: the guests took leay: ym 
the weeping Ida was baksnet toa 
close confinement in her own room. 


china-works to sitdown. Mr. Whelp, 
on his part no less astonished tha 

irritated at such treatment, inquired 
of the footman what was the ma 


with his master; and the footman, 


of consequences, repeated the w. 
history of the preceding night w 


fits of laughter; and added t 
the sport was not yet over ; for that 
this morning a brisk eorrssnendea 
had commenced between his master 
and Mr. Tempest—which, by the 
effect produced on the manners of 
both, seemed by no means of the 
gentlest nature. 

Uline 


le 


CHAPTER XXI- o 


The King of Hayti. 


This account was particularly agree- 
ableto Mr. Whelp. Concluding, that 
under the present circumstances Mr. 
Tempest would naturally bean excel- 
lent counsellor against Mr. Goodchild, 
he hastened over to his apartments ; 
and said that, his last effort to brmg 
the merchant over the way to any 
reasonable temper of mind having 
utterly failed, he had now another 
scheme. But first of all he wished 
to haye the professional opinion of 
Mr. Tempest—whether -he should 
lay himself open to an action if he 
took the following course to reim- 
burse himself the expenses of the 
three dozen of busts. He had been 
told by some Englishman, whose 
name he could not at this moment 
call to mind, that the bust of the 
stamp-master was a most striking 
likeness of Christophe the black 
king of Hayti: now this being the 
case, what he proposed to do was to 
wash oyer the late stamp-distributor 
with a black varnish, and to export 
one dozen and a half of the distri- 
butor on speculation to St. Do- 
mingo, keeping the rest for home 
consumption. 


When Mr. Tempest hea ‘this: 
plan stated—in spite of his iat ad 
turbance of mind at the adventure 
of the last night, he could not for- 
bear laughing heartily at the con- 
ceit: for is well knew what was the 
real scheme which lurked under this 
pretended exportation to St. Do- 
mingo. Some little time back Mr. 
Goodchild had addressed to the Ger- 
man people, through the General 
Advertiser, this question :—«* How 
or whence it came about that in so 
many newspapers of late days men- 
tion had been made of a kingdom of 
Hayti, when it was) notorious to 
every body that the island in question 
was properly called St. Domingo ?” 
He therefore exhorted all editors of 
political journals to return to more 
correct principles. On the same oc- 
casion he had allowed himself many 
very disrespectful expressions against 
“a certain black fellow who pre- 
tended to be king of Hayti;” so that 
it might readily be judged that it 
would not be a matter of indifference 
to him if his late brother the stamp- 
master were sold under the name of 
king of Hayti. ish f ; 
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The barrister’s opinion was—that, 
as the heir of the hespeaker had so- 


-lemnly deposed to the non-resem- 


blance of the busts, and had on this 
ground found means to liberate him- 
self from all obligation to take them 
or to pay for them, those busts had 
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reverted in full property to the 
china-works. However he advised 
Mr. Whelp to blacken pay one of 
them for the present, to place it in 
the same window where one had 
stood before, and then to await the 
issue. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A week after this, the bust of the 
stamp-distributor with the hair and 
face blackened was placed in the 
window ; and below it was written 
in gilt letters— His most excellent 
Majesty, the King of Hayti.” 

This manceuvre operated with the 
very best effect. The passers-by all 
remembered to have seen the very 
same face a short time ago as the 
face of a white man: and they all 
remembered to whom the face be- 
longed. The laughing therefore 
never ceased from morning to night 
before the window of the china- 
works. : 

Now Mr. Goodchild received very 
early intelligence of what was going 
on, possibly through some persons 
specially commissioned by Mr.Whelp 
to trouble him with the news: and 
straightway he trotted off to the china- 
works; not, to be sure, with any view 
of joining the laughers, but on the 
contrary to attack Mr. Whelp, and 
to demand the destruction of the 
bust— However all his remon- 
strances were to no purpose; and 
the more anger he betrayed, so much 
the more did it encourage his anta~ 
gonist. : 

Mr. Goodchild hurried home in a 


great passion, and wrote a note to 
the borough-reeve with a pressing 
request that he would favour him 
with his company to supper that 
evening to taste some genuine 
bottled London porter. 

This visit however did not lead 
to those happy results which Mr. 
Goodchild had anticipated. True it 
was that he showed his discretion 
in not beginning to speak of the 
busts until the bottled porter had 
produced its legitimate effects upon 
the spirits of the borough-reeve : 
the worshipful man was in a consi- 
derable state of elevation; but for 
all that he would not predict any fa- 
vourable issue to the action against 
Mr. Whelp which his host was me-= 
ditating. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and said that, on the former occasion, 
when Mr. Goodchild had urged the 
bench to pronounce for the non-re- 
semblance of the busts, they had 
gone farther in order to gratify him 
than they could altogether answer to 
their consciences: but really to come 
now and call upon the same bench 
to pronounce for the resemblance of 
the same identical busts was alto- 
gether inadmissible. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. Goodchild was on the brink of 
despair the whole night through: 
and, when he rose in the morning 
and put his head out of the window 
to inhale a little fresh air, what 
should be the very first thing that 
met him but a poisonous and mephitic 
blast from the window of his oppo- 
site neighbour which in like manner 
stood wide open. for his sharp 
sight easily detected that the young 
barrister his enemy, instead of the 
gy sum bust of Ulpian which had 

itherto presided over his library, 
had mounted the black china bust of 
the king of Hayti. 

Without a moment’s delay Mr. 
Goodchild jumped into his clothes 
and hastened down to Mr. Whelp. 


His two principles of vitality, avarice 
and ambition, had struggled together 
throughout the night: but, on the 
sight of his brother the stamp-mas- 
ter, thus posthumously varnished 
with lamp-black, and occupying so 
conspicuous a station in the library 
of his mortal enemy, ambition had 
gained a complete victory. He 
bought up therefore the whole 
thirty-five busts; and, understanding 
that the only black copy was in the 
possession of Mr. Tempest, he begged 
that upon some pretext or other Mr. 
Whelp would get it back into his 
hands, — promising to pay all ex- 
penses out of his own purse. 

Mr. Whelp shook his head: but 
promised to try what he could do; 
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and went over without delay to the 
adyocate’s rooms. Meantime, the 
longer he stayed and made it evident 
that the negociation had met with 
obstacles, so much the larger were 
the drops of perspiration which stood 
upon Mr. Goodchild’s forehead as he 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Dictation, 


Mr. Goodchild, on hearing this in- 
telligence, hastened to his daughter, 
who was still under close confine- 
ment; and, taking her hand, said— 
« Thoughtless girl, come and be- 
hold!” Then, conducting her to 
his own room and pointing with his 
finger to Mr. Tempest’s book-case, 
he said— See there: behold my 
poor deceased brother the stamp- 
distributor, to what a situation is 
he reduced—that, after death, he 
must play the part of a black fellow 
styling himself king of Hayti. And 
is it with such a man, one who aims 
such deadly stabs at the honour and 

eace of our family, that you would 
orm a clandestine connexion? I 
blush for you, inconsiderate child. 
However sit down to my writing- 
desk ; and this moment write what I 
shall dictate—verhatim e¢ literatim; 
and in that case I shall again con- 
sider and treat you as my obedient 
daughter. Ida seated herself: her 
father laid a sheet of paper before 
her, put a pen into her hand, and 
dictated the following epistle, in 
which he flattered himself that he 
had succeeded to a marvel in coun- 
terfeiting the natural style of a 
young lady of seventeen. 

Respectable and friendly Sir,—Since the 
unfortunate masquerade, I have not had 
one hour of peace. My excellent and most 
judicious father has shut me up in my own 
apartments ; and, according to special in- 
formation which I haye had, it is within 
the limits of possibility that my confine- 
ment may last fora year and a day. _ Now, 
therefore, whereas credible intelligence has 
reached me, that you have by purchase 


CHAPTER XXy. 
Candor. 


“ For the rest,” said Mr. Good+ 
child, ‘never conceit that I shall 
lend any the more countenance, for 
all this, to your connexion with the 
young visionary. As soon as the 
bust is once in my hands, from that 
moment he and I are strangers and 
shall know each other no more.” 


The King of Hayti, 


paced. up and down his room in to 
ment. atte 
At last Mr. Whelp came oy 
but with bad news: Mr. Tem 
was resolute to part with the bus 
no price. 


from the china manufactory of the city 
possessed yourself of a bust claiming 

the representation of a black fellow 
(most absurdly !) styles himself king of 
Hayti ;—and whereas, from certain weigh- 
ty reasons him thereunto moving, my fi- 
ther has a desire to sequestrate ito his own 
hands any bust or busts purporting to re- 
present the said black fellow,—and where. 
as further my father has caused it to be 
notified tome that immediately upon the 
receipt of the said bust, through any ho- 
nourable application of mine to you, 
will release me from arrest; therefore, and 
on the aforesaid considerations, I Ida Good- 
child, spinster, do hereby make axe 
my request to you that, as a testimony oi 
those friendly dispositions which you have 
expressed or caused to be expressed to me, 
you would, on duly weighing the premises, 
make over to me the bust aforesaid in 
consideration of certain monies (as shall be 
hereafter settled) to be by me paid over 
unto yous Which request being. granted 
and ratified, I shall, with slhereeeeien 
spect acknowledge myself your servant and 
well wisher Ina Gooncuixp, 


manu propria. 


The two last words the poor child 
knew not how to write ; and there- 
fore her father wrote them for her, 
and said—the meaning of these words 
is, that the letter was written with 
your own hand; upon which in law 
a great deal depends. He then fold- 
ed up the letter, sealed it, caused Tda 
to direct it, and rang for a servant to 
carry it over to Mr. Tempest. « But 
not from me, do you hear, William? 
Don't say, it comes from me: and, if 
Mr. Tempest should cross-examine 
you, be sure you say that I know 
nothing of it.” shied 


ater 


Mr. Goodchild had not for a long 
time been in such spirits as he was 
after this most refined tour d’addresse 
in diplomacy (as he justly conceived 
it). “ The style,” said he, “ cannot 
betray the secret: no, I flatter myself 
that I have hit ¢hat to a hair ; I oat 
any critic the keenest to distinguis 
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it from the genuine light sentimental 
billet-doux style of young ladies of 
seventeen. How should he learn 
then? William dares not tell him 
for his life. And the fellow can never 
be such a brute as to refuse the bust 
to a young lady whom he pretends 
to admire. Lord! it makes me laugh 
to think what a long face he’ll show 
when he asks for permission to visit 
you upon the strength of this sacri- 
fice; and I, looking at him like a 
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bull, shall say—“ No, indeed, my 
good Sir; as to the bust, what’s that 
to me, my good Sir? What do I 
care for the bust, my good Sir? I 
believe it’s all broken to pieces with 
a sledge-hammer, or else you might 
have it back again for anything I 
care. Eh, Ida, my girl, won't that 
be droll? Won't it be laughable to 
see what a long face he'll cut? ”— 
But, but— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Won't it be laughable to sce what a long face the fellow will cut? 


If Ida had any particular wish to see 
how laughable a fellow looked under 
such circumstances, she had very 


' soon that gratification; for her fa- 
- ther’s under jaw dropped enormously 


on the return of the messenger. It 
did not perhaps require any great 
critical penetration to determine from 
what member of the family the letter 
proceeded ; and independently of that, 
Mr. Tempest had (as the reader 
knows) some little acquaintance with 
the epistolary style of Miss Good- 
child. In his answer therefore he 
declined complying with the request : 
but, to convince his beloved Ida that 
his refusal was designed not for her 
but for her father, he expressed him- 
self as follows: 


Madam, my truly respectable young 
Friend,—It gives me great concern to be 
under the painful necessity of stating that 
it is wholly out of my power to make over 
unto you the bust of his gracious majesty 
the king of Hayti ‘‘ in consideration ” (as 
you express it) ‘¢ of certain monies to be 
by you paid over unto me.”’ This, I repeat, 
is wholly impossible : seeing that I am now 
on the point of ratifying a treaty with an 
artist in virtue of which three thousand 
copies are to be forthwith taken of the said 
bust on account of its distinguished excel- 
lence, and to be dispersed to my friends 
and others throughout Europe. With the 
greatest esteem I remain your most obe- 
dient and devoted servant, 


Joun TEMPEST. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Unexpected Dénouement. 


«¢ Now then,” thought Mr. Good- 
child, “ the world is come to a pretty 
pass.” The honour and credit of his 
name and family seemed to stand on 
the edge of a razor: and, without 
staying for any further consideration, 
he shot over like an arrow to Mr. 
Tempest. 

Scarcely was he out of the house, 
when in rushed the postman with a 
second note to Miss Goodchild, apo- 
logizing for the former and explain- 
ing to her the particular purpose he 
had in writing it. 

How well he succeeded in this, was 
«very soon made evident by the cir- 
cumstance of her father’s coming 
back with him arm in arm. Mr. 
Tempest had so handsomely apolo- 
gized for any offence he might have 
given, and with a tone of real feel- 


ing had rested his defence so entirely 
upon the excess of his admiration 
for Miss Goodchild which had left 
him no longer master of his own ac- 
tions or understanding, that her fa- 
ther felt touched and flattered—for- 
gave every thing very frankly—and 
allowed him to hope from his daugh- 
ter’s mouth for the final ratification 
of his hopes. 

« But this one stipulation I must 
make, my good Sir,” said Mr. Good- 
child returning to his political anxi- 
eties, “that in future you must 
wholly renounce that black fellow 
who styles himself (most absurdly !) 
the king of Hayti.” “ With all my 
heart,” said Mr. Tempest, ‘ Miss 
Goodchild will be cheaply purchased 
by renouncing Zhe King of Hayti.” 
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Ist. Scholar. I fear me nothing will reclaim him now. _ 
2d. Scholar. Yet let us see what we can do. : 


rr"tiy 5 : nek 2 
A FIFTH LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DA ae 
} 
cabe 


GrnTLEmMEN,—You recollect, per- 
haps, that my last letter propounded 
a two-fold essential of dramatic lan- 
guage, viz.—that it should be “ ac- 
commodated to action,” and that 
“common dialogue should always 
appear on its surface.” Now, I will 
be judged by St. Peter if the follow- 
ing piece of eloquent prolixity have 
any smack of dramatical essence ; that 
is to say, whether it be adapted to 
action; and whether it be more like 
common dialogue, or common poetry, 
all about lips, and smiles, and 
showers, and beauty, and so forth: 


Nay, taunt not her, Bianca, taunt not her: 

Thy Fazio loved her once. Who, who 
would blame 

Heav’n’s moon because a maniac hath 
adored it, 

And died in his dotage? Een a saint might 
wear 

Proud Aldabella’s scorn, nor look less 
heavenly ; 

Oh! it dropt balm upon the wounds it 
gave, 

The soul was pleased to be so sweetly 
wrong’d, 

And misery grew rapturous. Aldabella ! 

The gracious! the melodious! Oh, the 
words 

Laugh’d on her lips; the motion of her 
smiles i 

Show’r'd beauty as the air-caressed spray 

The dews of morning; and her stately 
steps 

Were light as though a winged angel trod 

Over Earth’s flow’rs, and fear’d to brush 
away 

Their delicate hues ; ay, e’en her very robes 

Were animate and breathing, as they felt 

The presence of her loveliness, spread 
around 

Their thin and gauzy clouds, ministering 
freely 

Officious duty on the shrine where Nature 

Hath lavish’d all her skill. 

Fazio, Act I, Sc. 1. 

__Is it possible, is it within the pos- 

sibility of supposition, that the author 

of the above sheet of water-poetry 

could be so lamentably in error, as to 

think that he was here writing legi- 

timate Drama! Why, there is not a 

single image, not a single line, not a 

single word (but the articles and con- 

junctions) in the whole speech, ac- 
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commodated to action. Smooth 


flowing, it certainly is, and the 
ges of substantial things are 
shadowed on its surface,—bu 
should be glad to know, ho 
distinguished from any other com- 
mon stream that bubbles from the 
lips of Hippocrene? It has noattri 
bute whatever of dramatic langua 
but that of running upon the sai 
number of feet. 1 challenge the Au- 
thor of ap to con Bee me here. 
I appeal to the most furious partisan 
of this soft school of poetry, if 
this speech be a whit more like 
Drama, than an equal number of 
lines taken from Tate and Brady's 
New Version, or any other species of 
verse to be sung throngh theo 
I call upon any tragedian on the 
boards to say whether: he could not 
speak this speech with his arms tied 
behind his back aswell as oscillatingt 
his side. But hear the Author hims 
on the subject of dramatic language, 
and you will have a clue to his con 
duct: (Advertisement) It would 
surely be an advantage that a pre- 
vious familiarity with the langua 
and incidents should enable the au- 
dience to catch those lighter and 
fainter touches of character, passion, 
and poetry, on which dramatic ex- 
cellence so mainly depends.” Mainly 
depends! Not at all! Poetical ex- 
cellence may depend on these, dra- 
matic never. Here, we see, is the old 
(or rather, new) confusion of Drama 
with Poetry. Character, passion, 
and, poetry adapted for the stage, 
should not consist of “touches” at 
hey 


all; nor be “light” nor “ faint.” 
should consist of powerful strokes, 
furrows, absolute furrows; and be 
deep and. broad ; or, in the flow of 
aidlaaia and, recitation, they ofl 
never be perceived by the audience. 
Your language, Sir, the Author of 
Fazio, abounds. in those lighter 
and fainter touches;” yet th Lwe 
all read it in the closet, who would 
listen toitonthestage? Is it not plain, 
then, that you utterly mistake the 
nature of dramatic language? And 
this very oversight of mistaking mere 
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poetry for the phraseology of the 
Stage is the root, the source, the origin 
of the present degenerate condition of 
tragedy. But who can wonder at 
the ignorance of common dramatists, 
when it appears that the Professor 
of Poetry at the University of Ox- 


i ford does not know the difference 


between pure poetry and Drama! 
Show me the “ lighter and fainter 
touches” in the scene between Bru- 
tus and Cassius, or in that between 
Othello and Iago, which are perhaps 
the most characteristic specimens of 
pure dramatic Janguage extant on 
paper, being alive with action from 

eginning to end. “My * dull and 
muddy-mettled” apprehension is un- 
able to “ catch” any such; I can 
see none there but what are drawn 
deep and strong as the graver can go. 
So that if Shakspeare and common- 
sense be of any authority, the Pro- 
fessor of Poetry is miserably in error; 
he is at the very end of the diameter 
opposite to all propriety. And -this 
is the more to be regretted, as the 
Author of Fazio, belying his own 
principles of composition, exhibited 
in that work some really dramatic 
“touches.” He is now turned Sacred 
Dramatist, so is beyond the pale of 
my profane jurisdiction; and I am 
sorry for it. Believe me in this, 
however, Gentlemen :—that tragedy 
which requires “ a previous fami- 
liarity with the language and inci- 
dents” to “enable the audience to 
catch” its volatile beauties; or 
*€ touches” (as the Professor ¢alls 
them), is not fit for the stage. I, 
John Lacy, tell you this; and the 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford Uni- 
versity insinuates the contrary ; now 
make your election, and prosper ac- 
cordingly. 

It may be here said that I act dis- 
ingenuously, in’ quoting only such 
passages from modern Dramas as will 
suit my own theory ; invidiously 
selecting only those paragraphs where 
the authors have inveluntarily lapsed 
into still-life and poetical amplifica- 
tion; but that if 1 took a handful of 
lines out of the middle of one of 
these plays, with my eyes shut, I 
should, find none of the exuberant 
beauty I complain of, none of the all- 
pervading, all-engrossing poetry I 
anathematize. Granted.. But what 
shall I find? Drama? No: but 
creeping, bald, empty versification, 
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more appropriately designated—five- 

footed prose. If youare for a sample, 

however:— 

Myrrha. Why do T love thisman ? My 

country’s daughters 

Love none but heroes. 
country ! 

The slave hath lost all save her bonds. I 
love him ; 

And that’s the heaviest link of the long 
chain— 

To love whom we esteem not. Beit so: 
The hour is coming when he'll need all 
love 

And find none. 
were baser 
Than to have stabb’d him on the throne 
when highest 
Would haye been noble in my country’s 
creed ; 
I was not made for, cither. 
him, 
I should not leve him better, but myself ; 
And I have need of the last, for I have 
fallen 
In my own thoughts, by loving this soft 
Stranger 5 
And yet methinks I love him more, per- 
ceiving 
That he is hated of his own barbarians, 
The natural foes of all the blood of Greece, 
&c. Ke. Ke. ad infinitum. 
Sardanapalus, Act I, Sc. 2. 
What should I, the reader, or the 
author, gain by quoting such vapid 
garrulity as this? In selecting those 
passages which the authors have 
wrought with the best bad effect into 
elaborate beauty, I have merely done 
them justice ; for were I to cite their 
un-he-beautified passages, these being 
also undramatical, nothing would re- 
main for admiration. I acknowledge 
that it is in those parts of a tragedy, 
where ultra-pocsy does not predomi- 
nate, that the spirit of dramatism 
most eminently shines forth (the 
Brutus and Cassius scene, for in- 
stance); but the misfortune of our 
living tragic writers is this, they are 
mere poets or mere nothings ; when 
they are not sitting on Pegasus’s 
neck, they aré but just holding on by 
the tail ; when they are not (to use a 
slang term)—larking in the sultry 
heights of ‘* empyrean poesy,” they 
are waddling’ like widgeons» in the 
very bottom of the shallows. In a 
word, their set speeches are much 
too fine, their choice. passages much 
too overloaded with beauties, whilst 
their running dialogue, and the busi- 
ness-part of their plays, would dis- 
grace the pen of an automaton. But 


But I have no 


To fall from him now 


Could I save 
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to digress back again: see, how 
Shakspeare informs his loveliest 


poetry with the quick spirit of drama; 
see how he enlivens his pictures even 
where they were necessarily those of 
still-life; and accommodates tran- 
quillity itself to action : 
Scene—Fmogen asleep. : 
Lachimo. The cricket sings and man’s 
o’er labour’d sense 
Repairs itself by rest: our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, e’er he wakened 
The chastity he wounded.—Cytherea, 
How pas thou becom’st thy bed! fresh 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might 
touch ! : 
But kiss—one kiss !—Rubies unparagon’d, 
How dearly they do’t !—’Tis her breathing 
that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o” 
the taper 
Bows tow’rds her; and would underpeep 
her lids 
To see the inclosed lights, now canopied 
Under those windows: white and azure 
laced ; 
With blue of heav’ns own tinct.—But my 
design, &c. 
Cymbeline, Act IT. Sc. 2. 
How vivid is this picture of sleep- 
ing beauty ; how lively all the ima- 
gery ; how animated all the expres- 
sions! An author of the present day 
on such an occasion would have slept 
away three-score lines in petrifying 
Imogen, till she was as cold, as po- 
lished, and as lifeless as Mrs. Night- 
ingale on the monument. ing 
Henry’s Soliloquy on Sleep is an- 
other example of the vivacity with 
which the Great Dramatist thought 
it necessary to endue his most solemn 
and inactive scenes: the very first 
line is an exclamation— 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! 


and the whole speech is divided be- 
tween exclamation and interrogation, 
the liveliest forms of expression of 
which language is capable. 

I would also here make a collateral 
remark, which no doubt the reader 
has anticipated, namely: that in mo- 
dern Drama there is no room what- 
ever for what is technically called, 
Repose ; and for this simple reason, 
—modern Drama, from beginning to 
end, is all repose. Contrast is one of 
the most powerful excitements to 
which the mind is subject; the re- 
vulsion of spirits occasioned by a 
dexterous contrastment of two dissi- 
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milar scenes or subjects, is often 
more effective than a continuation of 
the most passionatelanguage. That 
species of contrast where a tranquil 
scene immediately succeeds ab 

one, is termed in the Drama (anc 
with much greater mei | 
word is. applied in Painting),—re- 
pose. There isa fine and celal 
instance of itin Macbeth: = 


Scene before the Castle. —* 

Duncan. This castle hath o ! 
seat; the air meg piney 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself ~ 
Unto our gentle senses. OY eee 
Banquo. This guestof summer 

Thetemple-haunting martlet, does a) ’ 
By his loy’d mansionry, that the heay’n’s 
breath “ae 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but th 

‘ed « 


ir 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant 


cradle: 
Where they most breed, and haunt, I have 
observed, 230) tout 
The air is delicate. Act I. Sc. 6. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds justly observes 
upon this passage: “ the subject of 
this quiet and easy conversation gives 
that repose so necessary to the mind 
after the tumultuous bustle of the 
preceding scenes, and perfect! “con- 
trasts the scene of horror that imr 

diately succeeds.” ‘The scene 

Othello, where Desdemona sings her 
death-song, is another instance of re- 


? Tigiett 
i 


pose; and Othello’s sotto ine 


wife’s bed-chamber, just before he 
murders her, another—that speech in 


the Revenge, beginning es 
Yeamaranths! yeroses! & 


imitates with praiseworthy servility 
Shakspeare’s piece of repose last 
mentioned. But in your tragedies, 
Gentlemen, there is no possibility. of 
letting down the passions, for they 
are never raised ; there is no oppor= 
tunity for the sweet resolution of the 
discords into which energetic lan= 
guage rises, for all is monotonous; 
and as for repose, which, in the sense 
it here possesses, implies a negationof 
it a parte post and a parte ante; they 
cannot enjoy the pleasures of a calm 
who never have corer the storm. 
Suppose it grante t your poetry 
is as exquisitely delicate and wooing 
as the above specimens from Mac- 
beth; suppose it granted, that it is 
all that is deep, and divine, and melt- 
ing, and mellifluous, and beautiful, 
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and eloquent ; still I ask, is this the 
language of Drama? If it is; why 
does not Shakspeare always use it? 
If it is not, why do you? I would 
you reflected upon this specifically. 
Here is an author, who manifestly 
can be most sweetly poetical when 
he wishes, yet he is so only by 
snatches. Had [ given you Massin- 
ger, whose language, however ac- 
commodated to action, is rarely poe- 
tical, as an exemplar, youmight have 
put my pen to silence, by saying that 
Massinger’s genius did not allow 
him to luxuriate in poetry, and that 
therefore he did not. But Shakspeare, 
if not the greatest poet that ever 
wrote, is certainly the most poetical 
writer that ever lived; there is more 
of the wild soul of romance and 
towering audacity of imagination a- 
bout him, than the polished Greek or 
the stately Roman have any preten- 
sions to: the “ barbarian” sets his 
foot upon the last visible step of the 
ladder, whose top reaches up to the 
footstool of Fame, crying out to the 
«« civilized” sons of Parnassus (as 
Byron nicknames them),—Follow me 
now, if you dare! Many people, and 
I do not wish to quarrel with their 
taste, on account of the numberless 
faults in his writings, his unpardon- 
able negligences, oversights, incon- 
sistencies, and absurdities, his puns 
and his bombast, the deplorable ble- 
mishes which everywhere disgrace 
his page, and the strange fits of mor- 
tality which perpetually pull him down 
to earth in the very highest flights 
of his genius, degrade him as a ge- 
neral poet below Homer :—no one 
whose opinion is worth a penny-fee 
ever denied that, in particular in- 
stances, he has soard to greater 
heights than Homer ever reach’d; 
and that he is the sole bird of genius 
who has struck his wings against the 
sun of poetry, whilst the very next 
in pinion rose but half-way in the 
beams. Yet he, even he makes his 
oetry always subservient to his dia- 
ogue; sweetness and beauty are 
merely incidental to his language ; 
his purely-poetical passages come 
rather by way of interpolation, and 
the general course of his text is no 
farther poetical than sublimity of 
thought and harmony of verse, every 
now and then indulged, must neces- 
sarily make it. You, on the con- 
trary, are always sidleing towards 
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the sing-song Muse, when you should 
only worship the Muse of Tragedy ; 
you think of nought but creating and 
seizing upon occasions to be egre- 
giously poetical, instead of speci- 
fically dramatical ; you not only im- 
molate, but annihilate energy, sub- 
limity, action, passion, propriety, and 
nature, on the altars of your idol— 
Ultra-poesy. 

But, as if this was not enough, up 
starts the accursed spirit of Prose- 
poetry. 

This name, aided by the reader’s 
own observation, must, I think, suffi- 
ciently explain the system of ver- 
sification to which I allude. In 
reading the poetry of the present 
day, it must strike the most super- 
ficial observer as being totally dif- 
ferent in its structure from that 
hitherto in use amongst us. He may 
not, perhaps, have taken the time or 
the trouble to investigate the par- 
ticular quality which thus distin- 
guishes our hodiernal poetry ; but 
will readily acknowledge it to con- 
sist in a perpetual tendency to run 
into prose. It is from this quality 
that I denominate it prose-poetry. 
For illustration’s sake : 

What are these letters which 
(Approaching the prison wall) 
Are scrawl’d along the inexorable wall ? 
Will the gleam let me trace them? Ah! 
the names 
Of my sad predecessors in this place, 
The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
A grief too great for many. This stone 


ze 
Holds ike an epitaph their history, 
And the poor captive’s tale is graven on 
His dungeon barrier, like the lover’s record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which 


bears 
His own and his beloved’s name, Alas! 


&e. 
(Fwo Foscari, Act 3.'Sc. 1.) 
Here it is evident that there is a 
great deal of false printing ; let the 
speech be put down upon paper as 
we should read it, and it will run 
thus : 
What are these letters which Are scrawl’d 
along the inexorable wall ? 
Will the gleam let me tracethem ? Ah! 
the names r 
Of iy sad predecessorsin this place, 
The dates of their despair, the brief words 
of A grief too great for many. This stone 
page 
Holds like an epitaph their history. 
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And the poor-captive’s tale is graven on His 
dungeon barrier, like the lover’s record 

Upon the bark of some tall tree, which 

bears 

His own and his beloved’s name. Alas! 

Here is a motley piece of work! 
First a patch of prose; then two 
streaks of poetry ; then another patch 
of prose; followed by a single streak 
of poetry; and so on. Would not 
one think the writer of this had lost 
either his ears or his senses ! 

The art of composing in this kind 
of two-handed language Jies wholly 
in one rule of easy observance, viz. 
the neglecting final emphases and 
pauses. If the standard poetry of 
onr nation be examined, it will be 
found that, for the most part, there is 
a pause of greater or less duration at 
the end of every line, whether indi- 
cated by a stop or not. It will also 
be found that a sounding word gene- 
rally closes each verse. And it is the 
due attention to make these pauses 
of a certain perceptible duration, 
and to introduce these sounding 
closes, which confers dignity, gran 
deur, and strength on the verse.* In 
contradistinction to this, if the pre- 
vailing poetry of the day be inspect- 
ed, we shall find that the lines per- 
petually run into one another without 
any pause at all, the final word of 
this Jine not being disjoined by any 
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perceptible division of time from the 
first word of the succeeding; and 
also, that the verses” ently end 
with words neither emphatic nor so 
norous. So that no difference wha' 
ever exists between such versifica- 
tion and sweet weak prose, a 
certain eupedigiy of capital ] 
squandered over the page. 
This mode of versifying (if it can 
be called so) is, however, mot of mo- 
dem date even with us. It is the 
great defect of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s dramatic poetry, and is that 
quality to which their verse owes 2 
its distinguishing feebleness. 
style of Massinger is also in 1 
places prose-poetic ; differing chie 
from. that so epidemic at present, by 
the speeches being often wholly in- 
divisible into pentameters by any 
device of printing or capitals, unless 
lines could be divided in the middle 
of a word. Indeed I sometimes know 
not what to make of this last author's 
versification. I am often tempted to 
think that many of his speeches which 
are now clipt into cuttings of various 
lengths, should be printed in prose 5 
yet occasionally lines of the ‘ 
measure intervene, and spoil: my 
theory. Who, for instance, can tell 
whether Philip was at the top or the 
toe of Parnassus, when he wrote this 
awkward medley of verse and prose? 
thy eet 


* That the majesty of English yerse depends on final pauses as well as final emphatic 
syllables has never been observed, that I know of, by any writer on our language. Yet 
it is demonstrable from these two facts: first, that the most insignificant words, such as 


on, of, which, &c. may properly enough end our most heroic lines, if followed by 


pause of perceptible duration, ex. gr, 


>+s Z 


Like the Pontic sca, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course ; fia 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic, and the Hellespont.—( Othello, Act 3. Sc. 2.) 


Secondly, that the most significant and sounding words may close our lines impro- 


perly, i. e. when not followed by a pause in recitation, ex. gr. 


Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs— i 
A slave, and hating fetters—an Ionian, 
And therefore, when I love a stranger, more 


ao < 


Degraded by that passion than by chains ! 


Still I have loved you. 


If that love were strong 


Enough to overcome all former nature, 
Shall it not claim the privilege to saye you ? 


(Sardanapalus, Act 1. Se. 2.) 


In this passage, the word “ strong” is both sounding, and capable (according as we 
choose to read the line) of a heavy emphasis; but by reason of its being too closely con- 
nected in recitation with ‘* enough,” the first word of the next verse, i. e. by the want 
of a final pause, the lines lose their majesty and become mere prose. ‘ 

The above remark, may possibly, to those who are deeply read in the philosophy of our 
tongue, appear trite and common-place ; to me, however, it was wholly new, and I rather 
choose to be laughed at for my ignorance, than to omit making a remark which may, 


perhaps, be new toall. 


© 
i 
, 
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These were your father’s words: ‘ If e’er 
my son 

Follow the war, tell him it is a school 

In which all the principles tending to honor 

Are taught, if truly followed ; but for such 

As repair thither, as a place in which 

‘They do presume they may with licence 
practise 

Their lawless riots, they shall never merit 

‘The noble name of soldiers.— 

To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies ; 

To dare boldly 

In a fair cause, and for the country’s safety 

To run upon the cannon’s mouth un- 
daunted ; 

To bear with patience the winter’s cold 

And summer’s scorching heat ; 

Are the essentials to make up a soldier— 

New Way to pay Old Debts, Act I. Sc. 2. 


The Rhetéric school of Drama, on 
account of its desperate propensity 
to heroic versification, cannot easily 
deviate into prose-poetry; yet we 
find a ludicrous instance of it in 
Congreve. Almeria says :— 

Not Osmyn, but Alphonso, is my dear 

Mourning Bride, A. 4. Sc. 7. 
The words 


And wedded husband— 


follow ; but nothing can take off the 
fatally wn-tragic effect of Almeria’s 
«© dear.” 
Shakspeare seldom indulges in this 
jiebald species of poetry ; and when 
he does, the fulness and weight of 
his phraseology still preserves the 
dignity of his verses: 
With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fi- 
dele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad graye: Thou shalt not 
lack 
The flower, that ’s like thy face, pale 
primrose; nor 
The azured hare-bell, like thy veins; no, 
nor 
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The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out sweeten’d not thy breath.— 
Cymbeline, Act IV. Sc. 2. 


In his great tragedies, or where 
he speaks in the digna cothurno, it 
would be difficult to find an instance 
of prose-poetry, or any line, such as 
the fourth and fifth in the above 
quotation, which does not end with 
a pause of perceptible duration. And 
perhaps it would be injudicious, in 
the more familiar parts of Drama, 
never to swerve from the strict epic 
Tule of ending each line with a tone ; 
as the verse might then appear above 
the subject, as well as too artificial 
and monotonous. But it requires 
much greater skill, or much greater 
genius, than I fear even my Lord 
Byron possesses, safely to ndulge the 
pedestrian method of metre, which I 
have denominated prose-poetry. 

For it is you, my Lord, whom I 
impeach as the arch-patron and pro- 
pagator of this degenerate system of 
poetry. You have debased the Jan- 
guage of our native Muse, by the 
revival, in a worse shape, of this un- 
British school of versification.* Re- 
markable alike for your genius, your 
eccentricities, your nobility of birth, 
and external gifts of fortune, you 
are for nothing so distinguished as 
for the incalculable mischief you have 
brought upon the literature of your 
country, by the loan of your name 
and abilities to the purpose which I 
speak of,—the undermining of our 
energetic laws of verse, the over- 
throw of our lofty system of metre, 
the degradation, depravation, and 
annihilation of our national spirit of 
poetry. You, my Lord Byron, are 
the man whom I arraign before your 
country and the tribunal of the 


* Revival, do I say? No: neither Massinger, nor Shakspeare,—no man of genius, 


whose blood was unpolluted by the mal aria of that pestilent clime, the Land of slaves 
and opera-singers, ever sullied his paper with such drivelling imbecility as this by way of 
verse 

Tis he! I am taken in the toils. Before 

I quitted Hamburgh, Giulio, his steward, 

Informed me, that he had obtain’d an order 

From Brandenburgh’s elector for the arrest 

Of Kruitzner (such the name I then bore), when 

I came upon the frontier ; the free city 

Alone preserved my freedom—till I left 

Its walls—fool that I was to quitthem! But _ 

I deem’d this humble garb, &c.— Werner, Act I. Se, 1. 

*¢ Before I quitted Hamburgh!—an order From Brandenburgh !—the arrest Of 
Kruitzner !—&c! &c!’—O the Roman majesty of prose-poetry ! the os magna of the 
Byronian school of verse! the ‘* energy divine” of pauscless pentameters, endless 
Tambics ! 
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Mases, of high treason against the 
majesty of our language. 

You area man of genius, my Lord, 
and.as such an honour to your coun- 
try:—but, Sir, it were better for our 
fame that you never had been born 
amongst us. You have fulfilled one, 
at least, of a poet’s duties; your 
works are inexhaustible, fatal sources 
of delight s—but you are the greatest 
enemy of its poetry your country 
ever had; you have given that a 
blow which I fear it will never re- 
cover. To your genius I ascribe the 
manifest debasement of mind which 
now pervades this department of our 
literature; from the rise of your 
poetic birth-star I date the decline 
of English poetry. This is a serious 
charge, my Lord ; perhaps more se= 
rious than is compatible with the 
light tone of these letters; but it is 
easily substantiated. It is a most 
important subject too ; involving no 
less than our future national rank in 
the poetic world; and I could wish 
some abler hand were employed in 
developing its circumstances, so that, 
if possible, your imitators and, ad- 
mirers, nay you yourself, might be 
deterred from the prosecution of a 
system at once disgraceful and in- 
jurious. In a word, my Lord, you 
are the champion and professor-prin- 
cipal of Prose-poetry. ‘That vile and 
abominable system of versification, 
which has utterly broken down the 
strength of our language, was made 
current, if not coined, by you. The 
influence of your name and the power 
of your practice have spread this 
accursed infection throughout the 
whole body literate ; and from your 
gwn eloquent volumes down to the 
glib, maudlin inanities of our ephe- 
meral poetry, all our once-noble 
strain of verse is contaminated by 
the presence of this pernicious leaven. 
The Apollo of the British Lyre is 
Italianated. 

You come forth, my Lord, an 
opponent of the English school of 
versification. You reject our metre 
as harsh, rugged, and unpolished. 
—Why, to the voluptuary, to the 
proselyte of southern luxury, to the 
man of a vitiated taste and a de- 
praved morality, to him who has 
forgotten his country, who loves a 
foreign and a fallen clime, better than 
his native, and with all its faults, a 
noble Jand,—to such a man as this, 
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it is no wonder’ meee 
appears stern, and tor c, and 
severe. But; my ‘Lord, ther a 
rude melody in our numbers, which 
cannot be equalled by the effeminate 
modulation of any living Janguage: 
there is a harmonious simplicity in 
the structure of our verse, whi h we 


can enjoy, though you cannot ap 
ciate, else you would practise i 
your works; there is a swee 
and beauty of language in oul 
Shakspeare, which you are not 
pable of imitating, and which we 
defy you to parallel in all Italy. 
supposing your theory true; gr 
ing that our island poetry were de 
ficient in softness and euphony,—Is 
it for a Briton to sacrifice energy, 
manliness, and vigour, to uid 
blandiloquence and voluptuous a 
vity of diction? Nor will it avail 
reply, that England is a « fallen 
clime ;” that she is no more a land 
of liberty ; no more the hardy nurse 
of rude but noble spirits. Is she to 
be restored to primeval grandeur by 
deserting her in her adversity? Is 
she to be freed by forgetting her? Is 
her spirit to be re-ennobled by ma- 
triculating the lascivious tales of the 
south, by pandering to the sensual 
appetite of the age, and by debasing 
her poetry, the moral philosophy of 
the people, to a mere soft sliding 
vehicle of dissolute principles? No, 
you answer ; but her case is ho; 
less; her decline has set in, and it 
is impossible to stay it- True, my 
Lord ; and because you cannot re- 
medy the disease that consumes her, 
you inflame it; because you cannot 
save her from ultimate destruction, 
you stab her through the heart? This 
is nobly done, and will make a noble 
epitaph for your memory. bans 
A renegade from your country, 
you cultivate a continental distaste 
for the simple energy of her lan- 
guage. A denizen of another clime, 
you endeavour to corrupt our poetry 
with the effeminate manner of a vo- 
luptuous latitude. Alas! my Lord, 
our language was but too much in- 
clined to degeneracy already; our 
poetry was fast verging to that con- 
dition of smooth imbecility which 
characterises the last ages of the em- 
pire of the Muses. It is, perhaps, 
the tendency of a luxurious nation to 
decline into effeminacy ; of a highly- 
cultivated language to refine itself to 


» 
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teh insipidity.. ‘But it was your part, 


ml 
Lid 
be 


, my Lord, to have resisted this deca- 
dence, both of morals and language, 
instead of accelerating it. Our other 
writers, either through indolence, im- 
potence, or a shameful connivance 
with thedepraved temper of the times, 
were prone enough to exhibit the 
gaudy finery they had personally or by 
proxy gathered from Ind; to substi- 
tute the dazzling gewgaws, and splen- 
did phantasmagoria of the tinsel’d 
East, for our native truth of thought ; 
to exchange our natural simplicity of 
phrase, for the gorgeous, eye-striking, 
Asiatic glitter of diction. But you, 
my Lord, are doubly delinquent ; you 
not only adopt this orientalism of 
imagery, but you reduce the manly 
flow of our national verse to the 
lazy current of prose-poetry ; instead 
of the firm and stately tread of num- 
bers, in which we alone, of all the mo- 
derns, emulated the ancients, you 
have introduced the feeble, volu- 
minous, spent eloquence, whose taint 
you imbibed from the air of dege- 
nerate Italy. And it would have 
been matter enough for regret, to see 
your own vigorous mind thus effe- 
minated ; your inborn sense of what 
is sweet and beautiful and gracious, 
rebated ; your natural relish for true 
melody of verse corrupted and de- 
praved. Weshould have had in this 
alone sufficient to deplore ; but when 
we behold the universal host of our 
poets plunge headlong into the same 
abyss, anger and indignation against 
the Lucifer who misled them are 
mingled with our shame and our sor- 
row. It is true, that by luxury, and 
overgrown wealth, the public mind 
was unnerved, the national soul was 
enfeebled; I therefore cannot with 
justice attribute the total effeminacy 
of our common poetry to your influ- 
ence alone; the genius of the times 
should relieve you of one half the 
disgraceful burthen. But if we are 
on the brink of our national decline, 
is this any reason that you, my Lord, 
should, just at this critical moment, 
like a satellite of the demon of Cor- 
ruption, set your shoulders to the 
back of the tottering crowd, and push 
us down the hill of perdition ? What! 
you say, is prose-poetry (as you call 
it) so potent a stream as to sweep 
down a nation in that way? Perhaps 
not; that last clause of mine alludes, I 
confess, rather to the matter than the 
manner of your works: but I do as- 
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sert, that the system of prose-poetry 
dissolves and relaxes the public mind ; 
that it softens, enervates, and brings 
down the bold spirit of the north to 
the level of southern effeminacy. 
Speaking more to the purpose of this 
letter, however,—I say that you, my 
Lord Lucifer, have not only gone 
astray yourself, but have led the 
whole train of poetical seraphim 
after you. Seraphim! ay, and mere 
mortals too. Look at the daily issue 
of the press, and behold your handy- 
work: the scribbling rhymester, the 
newspaper poet, the maudlin Sappho, 
the namby-pamby versifier, the lan- 
guid fine gentleman, and the smug 
lordling, every fool and every fribble, 
contributes his or her little mawkish 
stream to the overflowing ocean of 
prose-poetry. Such a consummation 
was naturally to have been expected : 
the predominance of fools in every 
nation is always so great, human na- 
ture is so prone to descend, and vo- 
luble nonsense is so pat to the popu- 
lar ear, whilst thought-full poetry is 
so oppressive to the general brain, 
that we wanted but a tilt from the 
professor of prose-poetry, and down! 
—down we went the slope of dege- 
neracy, till we came to the very bot- 
tom of Parnassus. The nation fol- 
lowed its poets, as complacently as 
wild-geese follow their leaders. ‘This 
is wherefore I arraign you, my Lord ; 
this is what I mean by calling you 
the enemy of our poetic literature. 
You have had talent enough to con- 
secrate a false system of versifica- 
tion, to deprave our ear, and to de- 
base our numbers. You have had 
skill sufficient to dilute our native 
poetry into a kind of melting melli- 
fluence ; too sweet not to be agree- 
able; too apt for the age, not to be- 
come prevalent ; too corruptive in its 
nature, not to destroy what it per- 
vades. Thus does your genius work 
our disgrace; by its influence, you 
have debauched our poetry. Had 
you not written with such unlucky 
felicity in this degenerate style of 
verse, you would have had neither 
imitators nor admirers ; and though 
our annals had wanted the glory of 
your present name, we should still 
have lived in the hope of seeing other 
and more British poets arise. 

For my own part, my Lord, I should 
perhaps never have troubled my 
readers or myself with this matter, 
had you. not most impiously and 
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most daringly presumed to adul- 
terate our tragic verse, as if it were 
nought but common, highway poetry. 
Here indeed, my Lord, I could have 
wished, when you introduced your 
abominations into the sanctuary of our 
Tragic Muse, that. her statue had 
fallen and crushed you.* Upon this 
subject, British feeling is morbidly 
sensitive. We have excelled all mo- 
dern nations in the principal arts 
and sciences ; we have excelled the 
ancients but in one,—the Drama. 
There is more of the genuine spirit 
of dramatism in the English nation, 
than has ever yet appeared on the 
boards of mortality. She has pro- 
duced the only dramatist, in its true 
sense, worthy of the name. SuHaxk- 
sPEARE is the rock upon which Eng- 
land’s fame must rest ; her claims to 
pre-eminent glory are founded on her 
Drama. Milton has been surpassed 
as an Epic poet; Newton, himself, 
will not carry down her name to pos- 
terity, for his works are even now be- 
coming dead letter. But the dramas 
of Shakspeare will descend to the 
last ages of the world, and it is from 
them that we must expect celebrity 
when our island is a waste for wild 
animals. Homer, Virgil, and Shak- 
speare, will be the three great names 
of antiquity, to the future world. 
Our other tragedists, without equal- 
ling Shakspeare, have excelled the 
rest of mankind, in a dramatic point 
of view; and, however inferior in the 
general scope of mind, have always 
exhibited a superior talent for the 
stage. Now, my Lord, we might have 
permitted you to teach women and 
fools, weak-headed poetasters, and 
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the ordinary mob of verse-makers 
lisp in effeminate numbers with im- 
punity: but what reprobation do you 
not deserve for setting a copy of prose ‘ 
poetry to our rising tragedists? for 
naturalizing that detestable thir 
amongst our dramatists P ‘Tha 
have done'so, is manifest from a: 
inspection of your plays;t and 
honestly tell you, if I could damn 
you with a dash of my pen,—for this 
deed of sacrilege, I would do it. 
Hence comes it that we are in 
dated with such a flood of tra 
Every witless babbler, every 
cious simpleton, every pert popinjay 
“ smit with the love of poesy 
prate,” who can bedizen his wo 
with a flush of gaudy, ‘glittering, 
half-formed images, ahd deligarHine 
self out to the public with a velvet 
volubility of phrase in something of 
your Lordship’s elongated suayity of 
manner,—writes a tragedy incon- 
tinent. A tragedy! the highest effort 
of human poetical powers! O tem- 
pora! © prose-poesy ! C2 ies 
in predicting the decline of Eng- 
lish poetry from this period, I may 
be in error;'I hope I am. In ar 
raigning your Lordship, as the chief 
degenerator, I may be unwarranted; 
I wish I were. You will, however, I 
am sure, my Lord, allow that the re- 
marks which I have made above and 
throughout these letters, mostly on 
your works, if not superior in point 
of judgment or discrimination to the 
common cant of criticism, are at 
least dictated by a spirit of honest 
and candour, not always to be foun 
in this disreputable province of lite- 
rature, Joun Lacy. © 


* We have had some revenge of this kind; his Lordship has never held up his Theil 


since he profaned the temple of Melpomene. 


+ Vide Lioni’s speech (Doge of Venice) in particular ; an eloquent, profuse, effemi- 


nate, voluptuous specimen of beautiful prose-poetry. 
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GERMANY. 

Tue Leipsig Michaelmas fair does 
not appear to have produced any thing 
very remarkable, and we eyen miss 
in the catalogue some important 
works which there was eyery reason 
to hope would be announced in it ; 
among these are the Travels of Drs. 
Spix and Martius, in Brazil, which 
we understand are not likely to ap- 
pear before February, 1824; Baron 
Minutoli’s Travels in Egypt, de- 


dela 
ferred till the end of this year; and 
Raumer’s History of the House of 
Hohenstaufen, which is expected 
with great impatience; the first 
Number of the Botanical part of Dr. 
Martin’s Travels in Brazil is, how- 
ever, published, and, we believe, the 
first Number of the Zoology. Our 
correspondent in Germany mentions 
the following works as amongst the 
most worthy of notice :—Professor 
Niemeyer’s Observations on his Tra- 
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hie Wels vol. 3; Parrot’s Travels in 
aE the Pyrenees ; Ch. Muller, the Cam- 
aed PABDA of Rome, in reference to An- 

j cient History, Poetry, and Art, 
je 2yols.; F. Schiller’s (inedited) Let- 


®* ters to Dalberg, in 1781—85. Such 
ba 8 H 
| , 


~ relics cannot fail to be welcome. 
= Hirzel, Views of Italy, part.2; H. 
sot Doring, the Life of Herder; Hulse~ 
mY mann, the History of Democracy, in 
| the United States of North America q 
!%) Bergmann, Peter the Great, as a 
*' Man and a Sovereign; Casanoya’s 
‘" Memoirs, part 5;  Busching, the 
3" Castle of the Teutonic Knights at 
‘ Marienburg, with seven plates— 
=f Among the Novels are three by the 
It’ much esteemed author, F. Laun; 
‘M two by Baron Fouqué, and one (the 
'@ Exiles) by his Lady ; the Messenger 
from Jerusalem, by Maria Muller 5 
the Baron and his Nephew, by S. 
Contessa; Iwan and Feodora, and 
two others, by C. Hildebrandt ; there 
is besides a whole host of translations 
from the English and French, among 
which Sir W. Scott and Viscount 
“| dArlincourt occupy the first place. 
‘@ The translations from SirW. Scott fill 
nearly a whole page of the catalogue. 
There are likewise translations of al- 
most all the travels that have lately 
y@ appeared in the other Janguages of 
¢ Europe; as well as. of numerous 
je other works, including the Napoleon 
»! Memoirs, by Montholon, Gourgaud, 
) Las Cases, &c, &c. and various books 
wd Baya amnpalete about Greece and 
~ Turkey. 
. The Dramatic department offers 
y nothing original of any note; there are 
) various new versions of single plays 
@ of Shakspeare. Among the latest 
» ‘Travels are the second volume of Dr. 
Schubert’s Tour through Sweden, 
§ ~=Norway, Lapland, and Finland ; the 
y first volume of Dr. Naumann’s Ex- 
cursions in Norway in 1821 and 
1822; and a third volume of Dr. 
Sieber’s Travels, being a journey 
from Cairo to Jerusalem and back, 
with a plan of Jerusalem. The 
Count Caspar Von Sternberg has 
published the third number of his 
Essay towards a Geognostic-botani- 
cal representation of the Flora of the 
Antediluvian World. Several num- 
bers of the Prince of Niewwied’s re- 
presentations of the Plants of Brazil 
are also published ; and it is reported 
that his Highness is going to make a 
second expedition to that interesting 
country. 


es 
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* PRANCE- 

The Drama.—The French thea- 
tres are all very busy in getting up: 
what they call Piéces de Circonstances, 
to celebrate the success of the French 
in Spain. At the Opera, they are 
preparing Vendéme en Hspagne: anew 
opera, called the Snow, or the New 
Eginhard, was produced at the be- 
ginning of this month. The author, 
M. Scribe, has founded his piece on 
the well-known (though probably 
fabulous) anecdote of the Princess 
Emma, daughter of Charlemagne. 
He lays the scene in Germany, in the 
16th century, as it seems, and makes 
Louisa his heroine, daughter to the 
Duke of Suabia, and united by a clan= 
destine marriage ‘to a Count Lens- 
berg, who, on returning from a mili- 
tary expedition, finds the Duke ready 
to give his daughter in marriage to a 
Prince of Neuburg.. The Parisian 
critics agree, that it is full of impro- 
babilities and attempts at effect, but 
that there are many scenes that are 
highly interesting. It has proved 
very successful ; the first six repre- 
sentations having produced 25,000 
francs. Encouraged by this success, 
the managers are going to bring for- 
ward The Mother and the Daughter, 
an opera, in three acts; which will 
be succeeded by Leocadia. L’ Auteur 
Malgré Lui, brought forward at the 
Theatre Fran¢ais, is founded on Mar= 
montel’s tale, Le Connoisseur, and 
has, in many respects, a great re- 
semblance to the Metromanie. It 
was very well received by the pub- 
lic. The author's name being de- 
manded, M. J. Remy was  an- 
nounced; but this is presumed not 
to be the real name of the author. 

Poetry.—L esclavage, by M. Marie 
Dumesnil ; the second edition of the 
Death of Socrates, by Lamartine ; a 
new translation, in verse, of the In- 
ferno of Dante, after the new edition 
of Mr. Biagioli. 

History, Memoires, &c.—The prin= 
cipal productions under this head 
are volumes 35 and 36 of the Uni- 
versal Biography ; they contain many 
interesting articles, under the letters 
P. Q. and R.; A General History of 
Gaul, from the first conquests of the 
Gauls, to the establishment of the 
French monarchy; followed by a 
View of the Religion, Government, 
and Manners of the Gauls, 3 vols. 
Svo. by M. Serpette de Marincourt. 
This work is very highly spoken of: 


i: 
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the 13th livraison of the Memoirs of 
the Revolution is very interesting ; 
it contains a Precis, by Baron Go- 
guelat, on the attempts made to 
carry away the Queen from the Tem- 
ple. This work gives the corres- 
pondence of that Princess in fac- 
simile. M. Goguelat replies to se- 
veral assertions of Madame Cam- 
pan, respecting himself. The second 
volume of the Memoirs of the Pri- 
sons, forms, with the Memoirs of 
Louvet, the other part of this liv- 
raison. The third livraison of the 
Memoirs of the English Revolution 
is published. 

Antiquity, Fine Arts, &c.—M. 
Champollion-Figeac has just pub- 
lished a Notice of Two Egyptian 
Papyri, in demotic characters, of 
the reigns of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
Euchariste. They are two contracts, 
dated in the 4th and 8th years of the 
reign of that prince. The Rosetta 
inscription is of the 9th year. The 
comparison of these three documents 
has enabled the author to remove 
some doubts respecting the duration 
of certain offices of the priesthood 
in Egypt, and to fill up two import- 
ant blanks in the Greek text of the 
Rosetta inscription, on which Mr. 
Letronne is preparing a great work, 
which will soon be published. 

Geography, Voyages,and Travels.— 
Nothing new has appeared in these 
branches; the 58th number of the 
Journal des Voyages contains a very 
long historical and geographical ac- 
count of the city of Cadiz and its 
island, with a very good chart. Mr. 
M‘Carthy has published, in 10 vols. 
8vo. a judicious selection and able 
abridgment of Voyages and ‘Travels 
in the four quarters of the Globe 
since 1806. Another part of the con- 
tinuation of the great work on Egypt 
containing 50 maps, is we believe 
now published, ‘This is not the 2d 
edition publishing by Panckoucke, 
but part of the sequel to the great 
work commenced under Buonaparte, 
and which the King of France has 
ordered to be completed on the origi- 
nal scale. Views of the Coasts of 
France on the Ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, drawn and engraved by 
Garnerius, with descriptions by M. 
Jouy, will appear in 15 numbers, 
Ato. 

Medicine, &c.—The 9th volume of 
the abridged Dictionary of the Medi. 
cal Sciences, has just appeared, to the 
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eat satisfaction of the subscribers. 
This abridgment of the great dic 
ary in 40 volumes, which has bee 
out of print for some time, has 
advantage of being in a great me: 
sure composed by 3 0 
the first work, who have ab 
and in many cases improved, t 
own articles. M. Richard, - 
New Elements of Botany and 
table Physiology are highly estee1 
has published, in 2 vols. Svo. a! 
cal Botany, or Natural and Medical 
History of Medicines, Poisons, ani 
Aliments, obtained from the Ve eta 
ble Kingdom. A Dictionary of th 
Terms of Medicine, Surgery, Phar- 
macy, &c. is advertised’ for imme-’ 
diate publication, 1 vol. Svo. 

Among the leek Mrs. 
Helme’s History of England; Big- 
land’s History of Spain 2K rn sin’s 
History of Russia, vol. 9. Bee- 
caria on crimes and punishments, 
into modern Greek, by M. Co 
We had nearly forgotten to men 
Etudes pour servir 4 I’Histoire des 
Schals, by J. Rey, manufacturer of 
Cashmere shawls, a book which con= 
tains much pleasing and useful in-” 
formation on the subject, which the 
author treats with all the gravity o 


att historian. “ baa 
ITALY. ; rng 


A new edition of 'Tasso’s worl 
by ‘Giov. Rossini, vol. 9, 8vo. 
anounced as more complete than 
any preceding edition. The first 
number of a work on the Baths of 
Titus has appeared. There are to 
be 10 plates and_ 30 sheets of letter- 
press, in folio. The object of the 
work is particularly to make known’ 
those parts of the baths of Titus 
which were not discovered till the 
years 1811-1814. Theli 
course with Italy is so extremely lie 
mited, that works of importance are’ 
not even heard of till long after pub- 
lication: sucha work we presume is 
the Nuovo Prospetto delle Scienze 
Economiche, of which we must con- 
fess we had never heard, till we saw 
a few days agoararticle ina foreign 
paper stating that the author had 
received from the Emperor of Russia 
a bill of exchange for 20,000 franes, 
with an order for 100 copies, which 
had been accordingly sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg; the whole making 800 
volumes: so that the work must con- 
sist of 8 volumes in 4to. wnt fo 


’ 
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A rrw years ago, when on a visit 


, to our friend Mr. Owen at New La- 


nark, we had the pleasure to meet 


~ Mr. Combe, brought thither, like 
ourselves, not by the falls of Clyde— 


its ancient attraction—but by the new 


se world of men which Mr. Owen, good~ 
 naturedly and absurdly enough, is 


now busy in constructing among his 
cotton-spinners. At the request of 
various individuals of the party, and 


, in particular of our hospitable enter- 


tamer, Mr. Combe agreed to make a 
of the heads of the children 
attending the institution. These 
might amount at the time to one or 
two hundred ; and of the character of 


* a great majority of them, Mr. Combe 
’ did, in our presence, give a little ge- 


neral estimate, which the head master 


'} who attended us, declared to be al- 
)) most invariably correct. 


_ This experiment, which was of 
the greater value, inasmuch as at 


® New Lanark the master does not 


merely teach the children to read, 
but professes to study and train their 


jf’ natural dispositions, surprised us 


‘very much. 


It seemed ridiculous 
and unphilosophical to ascribe the 
uniformity of the result to mere ca- 
sual coincidence ; and. we thenceforth 
became prepared,—scoffers as we 
had previously been at Phrenology— 
to look into it with candour, if not 
with some little prepossession in its 
favour, 

Our whole subsequent study and 
observation has only tended to con- 
firm us in the belief of it; and we have 
little doubt, that where it is disputed, 
the error proceeds more from igno- 
rance of its true nature and preten- 
sions, than from any fairly considered 
judgment on its evidence. The world 
conceives of Phrenology as an empi- 
tical pretence to. discover human 
character from the shape of the skull, 
as if this congeries of bones contain- 
ed the soul; and running away with 
this idea, its ignorant and its unprin- 
cipled enemies (the last being those 
who, for a laugh, will sacrifice friends, 
principle, truth, religion, and ho- 
nour) lavish every reproach and ridi- 
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’ PHRENOLOGY.* 


cule upon it which their wit can 
supply. But what is Phrenology? 


Phrenology is a system of philosophy of 
the human mind, and is founded on facts 
ascertainable by corsciousness and obser- 
vation—Transactions, p. 65. 

Man (say the Phrenologists, ‘Trans. p. 
27.) as existing in this world, is compounds 
ed of a thinking principle and a material 
body. The thinking principle cannot by 
itself become an object of philosophical 
investigation, because in this life, so far 
as we know, it neither acts nor can be 
acted upon except through the medium 
of corporeal organs. If then, in this life, 
organization is so indispensable to the 
manifestations of the mind, and exerts 
80 great an influence over them, no system 
of the philosophy of man is entitled to the 
name, which neglects its agency, and treats 
of the mind as a disembodied spirit: and 
yet Locke, Reid, Paley, Stewart, and 
Brown, are as silent “upon the organs of 
the mind, as if the mental functions were 
performed independent of the body. The 
Phrenologist, on-the other hand, regards 
man as he actually exists, and (to adopt 
the ideas of Mr. Stewart) desires to in- 
vestigate the laws which regulate the con 
nexion betwixt the organs and. the mind, 
but without attempting to discover the 
essence of either, or to explain the man- 
ner in which they are united. ‘The me- 
thod which he follows, namely, that of coma 
paring the power of manifesting particular 
mental faculties with the development of 
particular portions of the brain, is philoso- 
phical in the most rigid sense of the term 3 
and only prejudice and ignorance can un- 
dervalue the object of his investigation, or 
state any serious objection to the means. 


The circumstance which became 
the origin of the science affords a 
striking instance of this mode of 

hilosophizing ; and as it is calcu~ 
ated to remove the prevalent notion 
that Phrenology is the mere offspring 
of a heated fancy, a tissue of chimeras 
and theories, we make no apology for 
quoting it. 

Dr. Gall from an early age was given to 
observation, and was struck with the fact 
that each of his brothers and sisters, com- 
panions in play, and schoolfellows, possess- 
ed some peculiarity of talent or disposition 
which distinguished him from _ others. 
Some of his schoolmates were distinguished. 


* Transactions of the Phrenological Society, with five engravings. Edinburgh s 
John Anderson, jun. ; and Simpkin and ee London. 
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by the beauty of their penmanship ; some 
by their success in arithmetic; and others 
by their talent for acquiring a knowledge of 
natural history, or of languages. The 
compositions of one were remarkable for 
their eloquence, while the style of another 
was stiff and dry; and a third connected 
his reasonings in the closest manner, and 
clothed his argument in the most forcible 
language. Their dispositions were equally 
different ; and this diversity appeared also 
to determine the direction of their partiali- 
ties and aversions. Not a few of them 
manifested a capacity for employments 
which were not taught; they cut figures 


in wood, or delineated them on paper; . 


some devoted their leisure to painting, or 


tke culture of a garden ; while their com- — 


rades abandoned themselves to noisy games, 


‘or traversed the woods to gather flowers, — 


‘seek for birds’ nests, or catch butterflies. 
The'scholars with whom young Gall had 
the greatest difficulty in competing were 


those who learned by heart with great faci- ~ 


lity ; and such individuals frequently gain- 
ed from him, by their repetitions, the places 
which he had obtained by the merit of his 
original compositions. 

Some years afterwards, having changed 
his place of residence, he still met indivi- 
duals endowed with an equally great talent 

“of learning to repeat. He then observed, 
“that his schoolfellows so gifted possessed 
prominent eyes; and he recollected that 
his rivals in the first school had been dis- 
“tinguished by the same peculiarity. When 
~he entered the university, he directed his at- 
“tention, from the first, to the students whose 
eyes were of this description ; and he soon 
found that they all excelled in getting ra- 
» pidly by heart, and giving correct recita- 
tions, although many of them were by no 
means distinguished in point of general ta- 
Yent. ‘This observation was recognized also 
by'the other students in the classes; and 
although the connection betwixt the talent 
and the exteral/sign was not at this time 
establisted tpon stich complete evidence as 
is requisite for a philosophical conclusion, 


“/yet Dr. Gall could not believe'that the co- » 


‘incidence of the two circumstances thus ob- 
Served was ettirely accidental. He sus- 
pected therefore from this period that they 

stood in an important relation to each other. 
After much reflection, he conceived that if 
memory for words was indicated by an exter- 

“nal sign, the same might be the case with the 
Other intellectual powers; and, from that 
moment, all individuals distinguished by 

~ any remarkable faculty became the objects 
of his attention. By degrees, he conceived 


himself to have found external character- - 


istics, which indicated a decided disposition 
for painting, music, and the mechenical 
arts. He became acquainted also with 
some individuals remarkable for the deter- 
mination of their character; and he ob- 
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mind communicates "Rith BA 


served a particular part of their heads to 
very largely developed. This fact fim 
suggested to him the idea of looking to th 
head for signs of the moral senti ment 
But in making these observations, he f 
conceived for a moment that the s 
the cause of the different talents, as} 
been erroneously represented,—he referre’ 
the influence, whatever it was, to the 
The mode of inquiry 
menced by Dr. Gall has | 
followed out with distinguis 
cess by Dr. Spurzheim 4 


otis) 
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independent of experience, no 4 
predicate that its function 
bile, &c. Every effort, th 
cover the functions of the brain by mere 
dissection, has necessarily proved abortive ; 
and physiologists, in general, still repre- 
sent the uses of its different parts as 5 
mystery in science. Aste siaiae: 
quirers, on the other hand, b ave resorted 
chiefly to reflection on, consciousness, a ‘ 
means of cultivating the asoph 


mind; but as consciousness 
at LS 


33 


e 
world, they were incapable by this 
of throwing light upon the connexion b- 
twixt the mind andthe body. 

And, further, Mr. Combe™ might 
have added, that metaphysicians, 
however intensely patra yt jeir 
consciousness to task, “m call 
thence discover any other hums 
being than the’ one who reflects; 
while ‘Phrenologists, by i 


their inquiries over the general worl 
of mind, get access to all that varie!) 


of character which undoubtedly ex 


f 
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ists, and can only be presented on 
Such a survey. 

What, indeed, can be more won- 
derful than that in these times, 2000 
years down from the days of Aris- 
-totle, the genus omne of metaphy- 
Sicians should be at sea, even with 
“egard to their, most elementary prin- 
-ciples? What, more inexplicable, than 
jthat in the business. of life (in the 
cure even of insanity, for example) 
those men who profess to make mind 
.their study, never should be referred 
;to for advice ; that, on the contrary, 
jmetaphysicians are proverbially ig- 
-Norant of men as they appear in so~ 
.ciety, and are, in all countries, ridi- 
.culed even on the stage as rapt 
-blockheads? Moralists, poets, and 
_diyines, have shown themselves ac- 
-quainted with human nature. It may 
_be studied with practical use in their 
works. But metaphysicians have 
made it only a ‘sort of mental exer- 
cise, a matter to be quibbled about ; 
and they have overlooked the only 
use and reason of all study,—its ap- 
-plication to human affairs, and in- 
fluence on, their improvement. 

» But metaphysicians have not 
merely failed in» making their sci- 
ence available in life. There are a 
thousand notorious facts, of which 
-they give no account. Of the in- 
finite diversities of character among 
- individuals they give no explanation: 

they cannot tell whether genius be 
_ original or superinduced : they are 
lost when desired to explain how na- 
_tions and families, for centuries to- 
gether, continue to exhibit a similar 
character: the theory of dreaming 


vis, in their system, a mystery as in- . 
explicable as the union of soul and . 


body: they give no account of the 
, cause and varieties of insanity : their 
system scarcely admits the yet noto- 
_vious phenomenon that in different 
individuals particular faculties ap- 
» pear and disappear, earlier and later 
in’ life than in. others; and so on in 
many. other instances. 
Now, Phrenology professes to. sup- 


- ply these deficiencies ; in particular, 
it professes to make the science of: 
mind practically useful in life, as a 


sure guide in education aud in legis- 
lation, and it founds those preten- 
sions on facts. Yet fools call it fancy 
and raving! To them we condescend 
no answer: but to another class of 


- essence. 
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objectors we feel’a personal respect 
that calls for one. They think the 
science adverse to religion, because 
they imagine it to be a system of 
materialism ; and they fear that it is 
a dangerous one. On the subject of 
its danger, while we assure these 


-worthy individuals that their alarm 


is, grounded solely on a misappre- 
hension of the true nature of the 


study, we boldly say, that in all in- 
-quiries, truTH is the grand object 


of pursuit, and that where it is, there 
can no danger be. The objection of 
materialism again, is purely a mis- 
take. In all systems of metaphysics, 
the universe is divided into matter 
and mind: of neither of these sub- 
stances do we know the essence: we 
know them only by their qualities: 


» the ens which possesses hardness, co- 


lour, &c. or exhibits imagination, 
reason, and so forth, we know not at 
all; though seeing that the qualities 
of each are essentially different, we 
think ourselves entitled to conclude 
that the substrata in which these 
qualities inhere, are different in their 
Again, while we see matter 
existing separately in every depart- 
ment of nature, we never find mind 
unless in conjunction with matter : 
in this life, the human mind is un- 
known, unless in its actings, by means 
of the body» Now the Phrenologists 
agree in all this. They do not pre- 
tend to say what mind is. ‘They be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul: 
they glory in it: but scripture has 
not told, they do not attempt to re~ 
veal, what is the soul.. The only 
point of difference, therefore, be- 
tween them, and the vulgar (meta- 
physicians included) is, that they: say 
the mind acts by means of @ part of 
the body, the brain, which they con- 
sider to be the organ ‘of the mind ; 
and that they maintain, that accord- 
ing to the development of brain in 
any individual, always is his mani- 
festation of mind. , 

In this opinion, there is obviously 
nothing leading to materialism. The 
eye, by means of which we see, is 
an; optical instrument as truly ma- 
terial as one of Dollond’s glasses ; but 
no one supposes himselfa materialist, 
by admitting that we see by means of 
the eye. Neither do Phrenologists re- 
gard themselves as such by holding 
that we think by means of the brain. 

2N2 
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The question of materialism they 
leave’ altogether untouched. ‘ There 
is nothing in the science to hinder 
either“ Berkeley or Spinosa from be- 
heving in it. 

But the consistency of this doctrine 
with revealed religion must not. be 
tested here. It not merely is. un- 
opposed to the Bible, but also is the 
only system of mind which corres- 
ponds with it in all particulars; so 
as, if tre, to beeome one added to 
the ‘ever-iticreasing proofs of the au- 
thority of inspiration. Man, as stn- 
*died in’ the schools, is ‘an ethereal 
being, beautiful, and approaching to 
‘perfection. In the Bible, he is cor- 
rupt and. sinful. Phrenology, with 
its Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
andSecretiveness (though these terms 
donot imply all the evil-which their 
etymology indicates) clearly becomes 
consistent with the scriptural view, 
in a manner not found in the school 
systems ; and the phrenological fa- 
culty of Veneration (which gives the 
disposition fo venerate) is the only 
metaphysical prineiple which at once 
explains the irrational custom uni- 
versal among unenlightened nations 
of worshipping stocks and_ stones, 
and shows the use-of revelation to 
direct the implanted principle to its 
true object. 

We have said nothing of the ana- 
tomical objections to Phrenology, 
partly ,because, in a question of me- 
taphysies,, which this mainly is, we 
very particularly 


hy because, in the work now. under 
notice, there isa very admirable and 
conelusive | answer. ‘to ..them—Mr. 
Andrew. Combe’s Observations on Dr. 
Barelay’s Objections to Phrenology, 
p- 393. - 

The leading ‘objections of this na- 
ture; founded onthe various thickness 


of the skull, on the existence of sinu- - 


» ses, and the trituration of the temporal 
muscles, as preventing the skull exter- 
nally from showing the shape of the 
brain, are susceptible of an obvious 
answer; viz. that phrenologists decide 
“on none but healthy subjects, in the 
prime of life ; and that in these, none 
of the causes mentioned ‘affect the 
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duality) begins to abate. — 


undervalue | the - 
opinions of medica} men; and part- - 


sinuses, where they do exist’ the; 
occupy a very triflin space in a ho- 
rizontal position in the region WI 
Individuality (and perhaps Le 
is placed. But it is nota 
rious that the sinuses “a 
only towards mpnhoed oa 
say, the brain, by, the supposi 
falls in slightly in the reginn of Indi 
viduality at. that very period wh 
the restless curiosity remarkable in 
infancy and youth (given by 


deed, is a marvellous iciden 
But so it is in all true suppo 
Every, new fact, and every new ob 
jection,: only serves. to confirm them 
The objections arising from ca ses 0 
injary of the brain are, in g 
met “by the circumstance of the 
brain's duplicity ; for it is plain, 1 
if each faculty has a double se 
organs, one hemisphere of the 
may be hurt without serious ¢ 
ment to the faculty; in 
Way as one eye may be rem 
yet the patient continue to see. The 
subject is too extensive to be e nter et 
apa here. Those who are cur 
about it will find it well stated j 
paper on the effects of injuries of the 
brain, contained in the work before 
us, p» 183.» O} Aarne 

But we must here clacpicnaaeaeee, 
This work is the produce of a societ 
formed at Edinburgh, for the culti- 
vation of Phrenology, and bids 
do honour equally to.the scien 
to ri institution. Our limit; 
us from entering at large mto e- 
rits_ of the differnt apart . ae 
shall probably take them up on, an 


of-the, system, They hibit. x 
acuteness, research,’ vari a 


early occasion, and. in the meantime 
-we venture to say, Gtk perusal of 
them will interest even hese 


ledge of life, Toren e:and 
as an example of that mode of phi- 


losophizing, which Phrenologi 
fess, they are of value, as pointing out 
to»all thinkers an. extensive field of 
inquiry, hitherto untrodden- 5 
aS alain 
iim tle #4 
spat Ae for 
~ea7 oUt 
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In our last report we alluded to 
the Festivals then about to com- 
ménce. They have been concluded 
with a success which exceeds the 


= most sanguine expectations their 
‘most sanguine projectors could have 


formed. 

~ We are solicitous to convey to our 
musical and” unmusical readers ge- 
neral notions of the grandeur, excel- 
Yence, and arrangement of these per- 
formances, without entering upon 
Such a detail as may prove to the 
one a mere repelatur Raddtlis 3 and to 
the other, an uninteresting jargon. 
Virtuosi do not need to be told, that 
Catalani sung Gratias agimus ; Mrs. 
Salmon, From mighty kings ; or Miss 
Stephens, Farewell ye limpid springs. 
‘These, and others of a like kind, are 
the standing dishes. All such enu- 
merations, therefore, we shall omit, 
and endeavour to show the distinc- 
tive features of cach and all of these 

rand assemblages of talent. 

York took the lead. The condue- 
tor was Mr. Greatorex, assisted by 
Dr. Camidge, Messrs. Camidge, 

napton, and White. The number 
of performers’ was near 500, the 
greater portion constituting the vocal 
band. There were four days’ per- 
formance. The Minster was pre- 
pared for the Oratorios, and the As- 
sembly Rooms for the Concerts. The 
first morning was a selection, con- 
Sisting of the Dettingen Te Deum, 
part of Judas Maccabeus, Jephtha, Jo- 
skua, and Judah (by Mr. Gustine), 
with some portions of Jomelli’s and 
Mozart's Masses. The Messiah con- 
Stituted the second morning’s per- 
formance. The third was q selec- 
tion: Lhe Coronation Anthem (Han- 
del’s), a part of the Requiem, and of 
the Creation, and a miscellaneous act. 
The fourth a selection, consisting of 

Graun's Te Deum, part of the Sea- 
Sons, and a miscellaneous act, prin- 
cipally from the other sacred works 
of Handel. The evening concerts 
exhibited as much of the various ex- 


cellences of the Italian school, and’ 


as much of classic and modern Eng- 
ee composition, as could be includ- 
ed. 

At Birmingham and at Liverpool 
the same general outlines are discerni- 
ble. Zhe Mount of Olives was per- 
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formed at the last named place; at the 
first, a new selection of great force 
and beauty, from a composition of 
Winter's (Timoteo), adapted (ex- 
pressly for Birmingham) to English 
words. The more this delightful 
music is lieard, the more it will be 
relished. . 

The differences in the principal 
performers were not many. Cata- 
ani was at York and Birmingham. 
Sapio at York with Vaughan; and 
Braham at Liverpool and Birming- 
ham with Vaughan also, Mrs. Sal- 
mon and Miss Stephens at all the 
three. Miss Travis, at York and Bir- 
imingham, and Miss Goodall ‘at Li- 
verpool. — Signor and Madame de 
Begnis were there also. Signor Plac- 
ci at York and Birmingham.” ' Mr, 
Bellamy at all. 

With such an assemblage of va- 
rious power, comprehending every 
species of ability, the perfection ‘in 
the direction must have been to bring 
into play every single exertion, and 
every coinbination of talent that 
could gratify the senses, yet stimu- 
late thein by variety and contrast. 
When we consider what a vast con- 
trariety is included between the pr- 
anissimo of Mrs. Salmon, and ‘the 
overwhelining power of 500 voices 
and instruments, all joiried in one 
«loud acclame ”—when we recollect 
how these may be employed to moye 
the human heart, and when we re- 
member the’ prodigious force of the 
talent in composition which has 
been elicited through ages of progres- 
sive science, the mind is lost in the 
‘contemplation of such resources. 
And indeed it should seem that hu- 
man agency (so far as its potency “is 
yet developed) could go no further. 

Thevoluming of the sound from this 
mighty mechanism \ possessed’ the 
grandeur of elemental majesty. As it 
rolled along the walls and vaulted roofs 
of the Minster, it had no earthly ob- 
ject of comparison, except indeed it 
be found in the awfully splendid de- 
scription given by La Baume of the 
fires of Moscow. There was “an 
ocean of flame ”—here a sea of mul- 
titudinous sounds. Such were the 
sublime effects resulting from aggre- 
gated power. But as Mr. Burke, tlie 
great theorist of the two'chief sources 
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of intellectual gratification, has ob- 
served, little less of sublimity result- 
ed from the simple majesty .of the 
single voices. Both, however, and 
all were susceptible of every distinc- 
tive shade of beauty or of grandeur, 
as they were employed. St. Mat- 
thew’s tune, by all the voices, and 
Luther’s hymn by Madame Catalani, 
were each specimens of the subli- 
mity which simplicity of design, 
when executed by power, is calcu- 
lated to inspire. The magnificence 
of the celestial hierarchy was as 
nearly approached as human concep- 
tions can reach in the choral parts 
of the Messiah; and though with a 
difference, there was scarcely less of 
feeling in the airs. And the princi- 
ple was further borne out by the fact, 
that Miss Travis’s What though I 
trace, and Miss Goodall’s How cheer- 
ful along the gay mead, searched as 
thoroughly the affections of the au- 
dience as the most complicated and 
exalted parts of the performance. 

As the faculties usually respond to 
the stimulus applied, so it is to be 
presumed that all the performers did 
their utmost ; and insomuch as the 
occasion was greater, they were 
themselves actually greater than un- 
der the ordinary calls upon their 
professional character. It is not less 
true than curious, that the great yo- 
calists all differ in their several qua- 
lities so widely, yet all possess such 
excellence, as to render their execu- 
tion as distinct as the departments 
they embrace, The force, majesty, 
and transition of Madame Catalani 
are unequalled. They are of nature 
rather than acquirement, and, as it 
were, emanations from the omnipo- 
tence that has given such power. 
Mrs. Salmon’s delicacy, brilliancy, 
and ‘purity of execution have the 
brightness and the speed of light ; 


while Miss Stephens’s full rich voice, 


sent forth in the most chaste and un- 
affected manner, carries to the ut- 
most the impression that tone in its 
finest flow can make. In the first, 
we have the fullest force of dramatic 
passion, in the second, the volant 
beauty of airy sound playing about 
our sense of hearing, as the corus- 
cations of summer lightning glance 
upon the sight. Braham and Sapio 
are distinguished for animation and 
dramatic expression; Vaughan for 
exquisite grace and polish. To these 
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[Nor. 
are to be added, the levity of Italiz 

buifo performance, refined articula. 
tion oi notes, and words combine 
with touching melody, and exém 
plified by the fascinating arch ; 
Madamé de Begnis, while 


4 


stronger, but similar traits are 

in by Signors de Begnis and 
Perhaps nothing conveys 

exemplification of the int f 

these assemblages of talen m the 

attention excited by the symphonie 

of Mozart and Beethovei Nor ca 

any thing speak more a r only he 

all-pervading ,ProgTessiop. D *) real 

love of music, than thi : 

almost new, to the Eng 

mental, performance. , A! 

certs were gemmed, eithe 

certed pieces, or. solos, -: 

was received with mor, 


amateurs, 
tain apart even by the i 
London, musicians, in the se 
orchestras, and upon various instru 
ments. ni ethene 
_ To sum up the ment, 
veral meetings, we musi § 
was the most imposing and 
‘The solemn magnificence, 4 
space of the instore Hh a: 
countless vpual asse: ‘ bled e 
erfection of the compositions, and 
the excellence of the eee, Hor al 
contributed to give to th 
the deepest shadows, an 
est lights. Every thing was 
ened by contrast, and the min 


the affections stimulated b 


andeur, wa ye 
Perkec 


m 
also to the fact that all ; 
jected to one grasp, and that g 
could comprehend all,, Majesty was 
compensated by, superior delicacy 
andfinish, =. " 
It remains only to state the pr 
digious receipts at the several places, 
which, it is to be récollected, are in 
aid of the funds of some of the 
noblest charities that benevolence 
can frame ; namely, of general hos- 
pitals, for the reception and cure of 
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those whom casualties afflict, and 
who would sink under such misfor- 


* tunes in the wretched abysses of 
* poverty and suffering, but for the 


refuge and the comfort such institu- 
This is, indeed, to turn 
art to a glorious purpose ; and when 
we perceive how misery is alleviated, 
happiness diffused, science improved, 
ahh the prosperity of individuals and 
of communities aided by these as- 
semblages of ability, it becomes a 
duty to advocate their universal 
adoption. But facts and examples 
are stronger incitements than pre- 
cept, and we see the generous flame 
is spreading. Norfolk has announced 
a festival for next year, or rather 
called upon its opulent inhabitants 
for support, and there can be no 
‘doubt but emulation will kindle 
everywhere. 
YORK. 

At the first concert there were 
1300 persons present—at the second 
concert, 1550. At the first ball, 1400 
—at the second, 800—making a total 
of 5050 tickets issued for the balls 
and concerts alone; which at 1és. 
each, amount to 37871. 10s. 

‘On the first day there were 3000 
people at the Minster, and during the 
remaining three days, about 4700 
each day, making a total number of 
17,100 people. ‘There were 400 sets 
of tickets for the gallery sold, which 
at 3/. 13s, Gd. amount to 1470/. There 
were 200 sets for the centre sold at 
Ql. 15s. each, making a total of 550/. 

In addition to the above there were 

in the gallery 600 people on the first 
and last days, aud 800 on cach of the 
other days, who paid 1/. 1s. In the 
centre the first day 1200, and on the 
three remaining days 1600 per day, 
whose tickets were charged 15s. each. 
The side aisles, however, contained 
only 300 the first day, and 1600 per 
day afterwards at 7s. each, making a 
total as follows.—Number of single 
tickets issued for Minster, 13,900 ; 
cash received for ditto, 9,225/. 


Grand Total. Soe ide 
Concerts and Balls. ..... tases’ | 3487-10 
Sets of Tickets sold for Minster. 2020 
Single do. for do. ..........-- 9225 
Collected at the doors of Minster 
the st day: ss’ i+. csssien eee 60 
Ditto 2d day, after which no 
more collections at the doors 
were attempted........ Pati V4) 


Total Receipts» £15,212 10 
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The foregoing calculation does not 
include the amount of cash received 
for the pamphlets. The number of 
performers was 491. 
LIVERPUOL. 

The gross receipts amounted to 
nearly 6000/. The following were the 
numbers present.— ‘ 
Monday.—Ball at the Wellington 

Rooms.. . 
Tuesday.—Concert at the Music 

FaTh: Fate ee os weeds “F028 
Wednesday.— Messiah, at St. Peter's 

Church..is.s.cs.eesenveeeeee 1566 
Thursday.—Mount of Olives, do. 1486 
—Concert at the Music 
Heal so sic cise meted clasts - (eRe AOD 
Friday.—Creation, at St, Peter’s 
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. Church .....--+ Sad Cut 
Fancy Ball at the Town 
Art PSN a) Socks cree oka] 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Tuesday, . £8 Oe 
Church Admis- 

SIONS .. +++ .. 30417 6 
Collection..... 424 18 0% 
Theatre....... 928 14 0 

y ——_—_——. 1658 9 64 

Wednesday. 


Church Admis- 
SIONS «eeseee 
Collection ..... 


Theatre....... 
2881 10 6 


Thursday. 
Church Admis- 

sions .....-. 
Collection..... 
‘Dress Ball..... : 
. 2630 86 

Friday. 

Church Adinis- 

sions ..... «. 1404 00 
Collection..... 590 6 6 
Theatre.....- . 1247 00 

fn tne Mes AL Le OED 

Additional Donations...... 148 00 
Books supposedabout...... 300 090 


£10,859 14 03 

Norwich has had two grand con- 
certs on the 16th and 17th of Octo- 
ber. Mr. Sapio, Miss Carew, and 
Miss Goward, with Mr. H. Smart 
as leader, and Mr. Lindley with a 
good band, were there. Miss Paton, 
after an engagement made months 
since, disappointed the audience and 
did not appear. It seems that Mr. 
Paton committed a double error (if 
such it may be called). First he en- 
gaged his daughter in a series of per- 
formances at the Edinburgh theatre, 
which concluded only just in time to 
render it possible for her to reach 
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Norwich by the swiftest meuns of 
eqnyeyance, and next he put her into 
a steam boat(!1!) trusting to the 
hazardous, not to say impracticable 
expedient of landing her by an open 
boat in passing Cromer or Yarmouth. 
The correspondence between him and 
Mr. Pettit is published. He states 
in apology that a storm (of whicli 
however the inhabitants of the coast 
knew nothing, for two of his friends 
were for hours pacing the beach in 
hope of his arrival at Cromer) drove 
thevessel to the mouth 6f the river— 
and he may now probably have to 
sustain legal damages.. In truth, 
there ‘can’ be no extenuation. —'A 
more wanton breach of a positive 
and long contracted engagement was 
never committed. What man of 
commonsense would trust to a steam- 
boat at sea, and toreaching the shore 
through any weather in an open 
boat?—and what delicate female 
(Miss Paton’s weak state’ of health, 
be it remembered, is the cause of her 
absence from town) could be capa- 
ble of entering an orchestra and ful- 
filling her duties to the public on the 
very instunt after her arrival from 
such a voyage? ‘The thing is too 
palpable to pass; and it is tobe hoped 
that Mr. Paton will be taught not to 
be indifferent to the injury of the 
individuals who embark on such en- 
terprises upon the faith of profession- 
al people; for the ruin of a man la- 
bouring under a most distressing ca- 
Jamity, was perhaps involved in this 
breach of engagement; and this Mr. 
Paton knew. -His daughter too may 
learn to appreciate better the value 
of moral as well as civil obligations, 
and to estimate the prudence of the 
guidance to which she is now sub- 
Mitted.  ~ 

One good, however, seems to have 
resulted: the Norwich audiences wero 
highly delighted with Miss Carew, 
whose singing deserves even more 
celebrity than it has attracted. She 
is limited in power ; but had her voice 
been as fine as her taste and science, 
she would probably have sung with 
more expression than any living En- 
glish vocalist, Her polish is beau- 
tiful, her judgment admirable, and 
her execution excessively neat. 

Music has received a yast impulse 
from the late festivals. There have 
been concerts this mouth at Chelten- 
ham, Manchester, Exeter, and Not- 
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tingham. There will Le others in 
November .at Oxford, Leeds, Liver 
ool, Manchester, Chester, Chelten- 
hain, and Gloucester : and such is the 
celebrity of Mr. Sapio. that he hear 
sway, and is éngaged at all thes 
places. Catalani is giving a s 
of performances in the mate ‘ 
gan- at Aberdeen.. When ¥ 
these effects of art in the reco 
have just madé, we rejoice still 
than ever in the propaga on 0 
principles and its charms. “aft 
"NEW MuUsIC. | 7) 
Mr.» Kalkbrenner has published hi 
Operas. 68 and 69.; the: first utled 
Effusio Musica, ou Grande Fanta 
dicated to Monsieur Gatel, Profe: 
Conservatory of Paris; and is one of th 
finest efforts of the master. ‘The second | 
an Impromptu on the Trish air 
Bequest, and was composed K 
demoiselle Delphine Schauroth ike 


hg 
nine years old, who played it latel 
Buel Rooms. It affords ‘a ve 
tent idea of the style and execution of the 
young performer, and is at the some i 
very elegant and spirited composition. ‘The 
introduction is particularly  distinguilitd 
for its graceful expression. . ft 
. Mr. Bochsa i ah a Grand “Rusis 
March for the harp, full of the melody and 
spirit which he has already so frequently 
exhibited in movements of this see 
he has united these qualities to easy ¢ i 
Mr. Bochsa has also arranged U 
favourite airs from the Ballet o' Alfred 
te Grand for the harp with a flute a : 
paniment. agri 
No. 5, of Mr. Burrowes’s Hibernian 
airs, arranged for the Pianoforte, - 
of **'The Old Woman,” better known ss 
Love's Young Dream, with variations 
Mr. Burrowes has been extremely happy 
in this. piece; the air is vay ¥el 
reserved in its adaptations to a Marci, 
olacca, &e, and the-last variation is quile 
a la Rossini. ign au ot 
The subject of tho second’ numbe a3 
Les Belles Fleurs, by Sola and Briguien 
for the flute and pianoforte, is Di? ite» 
which is metamorphosed in a very id 
duct. : v AlN, 
Mr. Kiallmark has also chosen Love! 
Young Dream for the theme of his | 
Trish melody, and has given the lesson 4 
much animation and variety as its facly 
permits, Vi “Pin 
The subjects of Mr. Bruguier’s *™ 
Dramatic Diyertimento are two a 
Tancredi. Book 3, of Mr. Latour's ‘. 
tangement of the airs in Ricciardoe Zoraite, 
has also appeared. Book 5, of the Beal 


ties of Rossini, containing La Donna td 
Lugo, is a very useful compendium, 
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"In bare justice to the gaping 
anxiety of the public, and to the 
Carpenters, joiners, gilders, plumbers, 
painters, and glaziers, employed by 
Our managers, we (the humdrum 
gentleman of Jast month) should 
orthwith exhibit our descriptive 
powers in a glowing detail of the in- 
yenious bauble-work which adorms 
the inner exterior of both the great 
theatres; but our faculties do not 
show themselyes that way. After an 
-accurate survey and valuation of eur 
talents, we find them to lie wholly in 
prosing,.and we crave permission of 
our readers’to follow ‘the bent of our 
genius. 
At Drury Lane, the only glaring 
novelty of the season (for there are 
several new appearances in that he- 
misphere) is a Mr. Browne, who has 
performed the part of Foppington, in 
the Trip to Scarborough, several 
times, with considerable applause. 
We are glad to find the public con- 
firming our opinion of Mr. Rayner 
by their approbation, at Covent Gar- 
den. The School of Reform has been 
revived here, to introduce this pro- 
mising actor, in Emery’s celebrated 
character of Tyke, and has been fre- 
quently repeated in the course of the 
month, with uniform success. Clara 
Fisher, the “ infant prodigy,” or 
little monster, as we should prefer 
calling her, has too often drawn upon 
the admiration of the multitude and 
the indignation of the critic, to per- 
‘mit us any further indulgence in cen- 
Sure or praise. We would only beg 
Jeave to make one remark, viz. that 
‘this young lady, if we have any dis- 
cernment, cannot possibly be so old 
as she is represented by some. Any 
one who obseryes her performance of 
the Country Girl in the Actress of All 
Work, will find that it is not (what 
it ought to be) a delineation of 
bashful hoydenry, but of childish 
awkwardness ; not the grown-up ig- 
norance of a rustic maiden, but the 
apple-cating simplicity of a child. 
‘his is an ambiguous kind of de- 
‘fence, to be sure ; for in proving her 
youth, we have been compelled to 
show that she mistakes the charac- 
ter. But we are persuaded, as in- 
deed most people are, of the truth of 
ow opinion. A very old favourite, 
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Munden, takes his leave of the stage 
this season; he plays the whole sc- 
ries of his crack characters ; and those 
who will neyer see him again, will 
most probably go to see him now. 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden haye 
handy-dandied their principal he- 
roes ; Young now plays first buskin 
at the latter house, Macready (until 
Kean extinguishes him, as he did 
Young, last season) at the former. 
Hamlet has been played twice or 
thrice at both theatres this month. 
We had intended giving our readers 
a comparison between Young and 
Macready in this character; but 
there zs none. Mr. Macready, in at- 
tempting to play Hamlet, does him- 
self great injustice, and the author 
much more. ‘The scene of the little 
Epi-drame, the “ Mouse-trap,” where 
he lies at Ophelia’s feet, was incom- 
parably ill done. He will, certainly, 
never earn himself an eulogy in this 
character. In the singular but ex 
quisitely natural intermixture of tra- 
gedy and comedy, which distin- 
guishes the part of Hamlet, Mr. 
Young is not uniformly successful. 
His tragedy will ever want the soul 
of tragedy—passion ; his comedy was 


judicious, and highly worthy of 
praise. Grave comedy, we think, is 


palpably Mr. Young’s forte. In- 
stead, however, of discussing the 
merits and deficiencies of a particu- 
lar actor, which are probably already 
familiar to most of our readers, we 
will assume the privilege of deviating 
a little from the beaten track of thea- 
trical reviewing, and make a few de- 
sultory remarks upon this inimitable 
tragedy, and the general manner in 
which it was exhibited or got up, by 
each company. : 
Whoever has entered fully into the 
spirit of Shakspeare’s plays, besides 
their superior merjt as poetry or 
drama, fhuds this curious distinction 
between them and all others, scil. 
that while the latter gain, the former 
lose, by representation. The palm of 
second-rate superiority lies, we be- 
lieve, between Venice Preserved, and 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts: 
whatever Otway’s tragedy may arro- 
gate in point of pathos and florid 
eloquence, is amply counterbalanced 
in Massinger’s by strength of cha- 
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racter and delineation. But how 
dull are both these plays in the study, 
to what they are on the stage?- On 
the contrary, how, immeasurably be- 
Tow their written sublimity, do Lear, 
Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet, ap- 
pear, when spoken from the boards? 
In some few passages, where a Kem- 
ble or a Kean exhausts the per- 
fection of histrionic art in imper- 
sonating the conceptions of the divine 
poet, the spectator may, perhaps, be 
satisfied to the very brim of his ex- 
pectation ; nay, the illusion of the 
scenery, and the real, visible speakers 
and doers of the word and deed, be- 
fore him,—otherwise to be seen only 
in the mind’s eye,—may_ transport 
him in the moments of. enthusiasm 
to a more vivid conception of his au- 
thor’s sublimities, than he can, enjoy 
in the closet,—a more vivid, but not 
a higher conception, , Lear's Impre- 
cation and Othello’s Farewell, the re- 
spective chefs-d’auure, it may be said, 
of Kemble and Kean, might be al- 
lowed as practical and adequate rea- 
lizations of the draughts of fancy ; 
but in how many, instances have 
these celebrated actors fallen short of 
their object, for one in which they 
have fully attained it? In how many 
cases have they utterly failed? Wit- 
ness Kean’s inarticulate ebullitions of 
rage, and Kemble’s artificial ela- 
borateness of delivery. And if such 
men as these be unequal to the task 
of perfectly and throughout repre- 
senting Shakspeare’s ideas, what can 
we hope from the most industrious ex- 
ertions of the mob-tragic in general f 
This is the unfortunate effect of the 
poet's having, even in his most sub- 
ordinate parts, written too much /e- 
yond human powers and faculties of 
sensibly representing the creations 
- ofthe mind. The actor sinks under 
the magnitude of the idea he has to 
conyey to the audience ; ‘he in vain 
attempts to modulate his voice to the 
sweetness or energy of the lan- 
guage. There is no such appalling 

isparity between Otway’s and Mas- 
singer's conceptions or phrase, and 
-those of common humanity; the 
mob-tragic is therefore nearly com- 
petent to discharge their several cha- 
racters ad unguem ; whilst the chief 
performers generally top their parts, 
and the scenery, machinery, deco- 
rations, &c. delude the spectator 
into an expenditure of applause, 
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which the mere reader of these pieces 
would never sanction. But with the 
partial exceptions we made aboye, 
there is ever a deficit.in ae) 
Se 


sentation of the Great Drama 
find pleasure in their general enaci 
ment would be a terrible step dow 
ward for the mind to take w) 
ever ascended theirabstract sub 
Adverting particularly to our 
subject, Hamlet:—we were ne} 
vividly alive to the truth of 
theory, as some evenings 
we underwent the operation of hayit 
this tragedy performed on both 
eyes and our ears, at the two Ne 


Ss 


agents 


artiZAD 2. di tae we 
Hor. Do, if it will not stand. fe leva 
Bernardo, ’Tis here— tbe aseeflaad 
Hor. ’Tis here— ee 2 pte tila 
Mar. ’Tis gone—(Exit Ghost.) 
Now we humbly conceiye, 
would exact more agility and pe 
of instantaneous evanescence tha 
consistent with the gravity of the. 
man body, to flit in a true sick 
fr 


manner from Horatio to 
from Marcellus to Bernardo, | 
nardo to Horatio again, and fn - 
ratio to itshiding-place, as isevidently 
indicated by the words of the poet; 
especially if the character of Ghost 
be filled by one of those pursy yeo- 
men generally selected for the off 
The only method of at all giving 
passage its adequate effect (and which 
we, by the way, propose to the consi- 
deration of the managers) would be to 
perform the Ghost, at least thus far, 
by machinery.. An effigy Taiehtete 
so constructed as to ubiquitate in the 
required manner, but a carnal ghost 
is manifestly unequal to the task. 
This is evident from the passage be- 
ing always omitted in the perform- 
ance of the tragedy. But not to 
speak of adequate representation, 
we say that it would require the 


combined talent of both Drury-lane 
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and Covent-garden to give this scene 
anything like its due effect. Would 
not Horatio’s speech, “‘ A mote it is 
to trouble the mind’s eye,’ demand 


* all the graceful enunciation of a 


Young to do it approximate justice ? 
Would not Macready find his ener- 
gies completely monopolized by the 
part of Marcellus? and C. Kenible 
have some difficulty in screwing up 
his meentigent features to express 
Bernardo’s terror at ghost-time? 
And after all, would not the super- 
natural and extravagant sublimity 
of the whole scene, both in language 
and design, transcend the sum of 
these gentlemen’s efforts to reach it 
practically? Even Cooper’s copper- 
toned voice would not be a whit too 
sonorous for Francesco; nor would 
his judgment have a sinecure in giv- 
ing its proper weight and meaning to 
the momentous insignificance of that 
part. But when we see a parcel of 
scare-crows, the refuse of the barley- 
field, stuck upon the stage ‘to frighten 
away the audience greedy of this 
scenic feast,—indignation is too fierce 
to allow us the relief of contemptu- 
ous laughter at the miserable figures 
before us. To hear a knock-kneed 
halberdier, whom a good gust of 
wind would overset, ‘cry, ‘ Stand, 
and unfold yourself!” to Bernardo, 
who answers, “ Long live the King!” 
in a heroism of emphasis and gesture 
quite supererogatory: then enter 
Marcellus in a pair of mud-boots, 
and Horatio, a honey-tongued Hiber- 
nian perhaps, with a sweet drawl 
and mellifluous prolixity of enunci- 
ation, caught from the sleepy run- 
nels of the Bog of Allen: to hear 
the latter triumvirate cbetserdiss 
Francesco exiting with all imagina-~ 
ble gravity and dispatch) tolling 
out tlieir speeches to one-another 
with ‘good accent and good dis- 
cretion,” till the Ghost appears, 
burly or bandy, armed cap-a-pé in 
a suit of turtle-green buckram, and 
just about as close a resemblance of 
the “ majesty of buried Denmark,” 
as a hippopotamus is of a race-horse : 
—to hear and see all this execution 
done upon Shakspeare with any de- 
gree of composure is a point beyond 
stoical imperturbability of feeling. 
Yet this is nothing more than what 
the spectator is compelled to endure, 
who goes to see Hamlet at either of 
the great theatres. And at the very 
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time too, that more money is lavish- 
ed on scenical emblazonry, and the 
dresses of a flock of clumsy angels 
or dancing-girls, than would pur- 
chase, body, soul, and’ services, all 
the provincial heroes in England! At 
Covent-garden especially, we must 
remark, that with one or two ex 
ceptions, the characters in this tra+ 
gedy are supported by ‘such a file 
of notables as are rarely to be met 
with on any stage, real or meta+ 
phorical. We had, to be sure, Mr: 
Young for the “ Philosophic Prince ;” 
but instead of C. Kemble and Cooper, 
who were, we suppose, twirling their 
thumbs in the green-room or the 
coffee-house, the parts’ of Laertes 
and Horatio were devolved on thé 
obsequious shoulders of Abbott and 
Connor. Marcellus was performed 
by a Mr. Somebody, (we forget thé 
nomine gaudet); the King by Mr. 
Some-other-body ; ‘and the sublime 
though brief part of the Ghost, by 
Mr. Somebody-else (a short gentleman 
of “ fair round belly” and considera- 
ble rotundity of person). ‘ Dear 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” 
courted our approbation through the 
medium of a pair of Thespidns, most 
aptly adapted in’ point of figure and 
fashion to the inanity of their al- 
lotted characters, but too obviously 
the veritable “ Guildenstern and gen+ 
tle Rosencrantz” of real life, to be 
the “ Rosencrantz and gentle Guil+ 
denstern” of the stage. At Drury- 
Lane, the general face of the per- 
formance was much better, though 
still very miserable. Here the de- 
ceased monarch was not again | so 
foully murdered in the person of his 
ghost as at the rival house; Mr. 
Wallack, in spite of a contour of 
limb and altitude of person some- 
what too oman, gave the auditor a 
much more favourable impression of 
the Royal Dane than he'could receive 
from Mr. Somebody-else in the very 
prime of his theatrical powers. On 
the whole, this tragedy of Hamlet, 
which, perhaps, less than any of the 
other three master-plays of Shaks~- 
peare, could be acted up to our con- 
ception of it, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances,—is, by his 
Majesty’s Servants at Drury-Lane, 
and his Majesty’s subjects at Covent- 
Garden, now performing at these re- 
spective places, not only murdered 
but massacred. 
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Finally, we beg leave to advert 
to a system now very much in vogue. 
at both theatres; -originating, we 
presume, in the superfluity of wit and 
intelligence which has always dis- 
tinguished the gentry of the green- 
room. We mean that system, which, 
disdaining circumscription to the 
mere duties of the profession, im- 
proves upon Shakspeare’s text, by 
conjectural emendations, happy alte- 
rations, ingenious interpolations, and 
annihilations ad libitum. It is our 
duty to announce with their proper 
authorities as many of these “ new 
readings” as we can give place to, 
for the benefit of critics and embryo 
commentators, the present age, and 
posterity : 

*Tis not alone my inky cloak, .gaod «mo- 
ther, 

?Tis not alone my inky coat, good mo- 
ther — _ Mr. Macready. 

Nor customary suits of solemn black.— 


This line, Mr. Young, and Mr. Mac+ 

ready, agree to reject, as evidently 

spurious: ” 
Hamlet. His beard was grizzled? no ? 
Horatio. It was, as I have seen it in‘his 

life, 

‘A sable silver’d. 

It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

Rather of a delicate light brown, or mud- 
} colour. Mr. Walluck. 
this’ being about the hue of. the 
«hairy meteor” which decorated 
Mr. Wallack’s chin the night we saw 

him in the character of Ghost. 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ;— 
Like quills upon the fearful porcupine. 
Ghost of Covent-Garden.* 
Man delights not me,—nor woman neither. 
Man delights not me,—zo,—nor woman 
neither. Mr. Young. 
Man delights not me,—mzo, no sir, no,—nor 
‘ woman neither. Mr. Macready. 
And cleaye the general ear with horrid 
speech, 
Dele this line according to Mr. 
Young's authority. 


Tear a passion to tatters, to very rags,— 
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rags. 


Transpose tatters and 
» Mr. Yours. 


Hamlet. ——— An 
That blors the grace 
desty,— ale Ke, 
That blurs the b/ush and gr: ce of 
2 idesty, st See ur 
We suppose for sake of the ¢ 
alliteration. seni) 
>» Hantlete ——~ makes marriage 
As false as divers’ oaths3 =) 4 
Dele. Mrs Macre 
' ii F sit? “a PBF I 
A King of shreds and patches! 
Dele © shreds and patches” 


act a 

and blush of mo: 

faa) 
H 


Pei eae oh 


reat irs fi 
vot Baan 

Forth at your cyes your spins, wily 
peep, — i» ay eae 
Forth at your eyes your spirits 
- peep,— Airs. 


Let Hercules himself do what Reman 
Let Hercules himself say what he may,— 
oir Mec 
Hercules being long celebrated for 
his astonishing powers of soralory, 
though unfortunately deficient in bo- 
dily strength, and in powers of diligs 
nothing more than a ‘great babyy 
With these exquisite specimens 
the profound Jearning and  acule 
judgment which dictate the innume 
rable corrections and. illimitable 
ping, whereby that wretched poet 
Shakspeare, is rendered: fit for the 
public ear, we take our leave, for the 
present, of Hamlet and the Players’ 
N. B. There is a splendid piece of 
mummery in contemplation among 
the conjurors of Drury=Lane; "ay 
we believe it has been already 
posed to the “white, up-turned; wol 
d’ring eyes” of the pittites. 
we are prone to conjecture, wil! 0! 
serve to excite the laudable ambition 
of our: other colossal -show-box # 
Covent-Garden; we may therefore 
look forward to a rare contest be 
tween the two houses for the ; 
of superior merit:in absurdity. 


gins? 
rea, Tue 9} 


* It is but fair to state, that the latter reading is authorized ‘by one of the gears 
but we rather suspect our *‘ honest Ghost” never consulted this source, relying solely 


his own original powers of invention, or perhaps, on that infallible piece of authenticity, 


—the prompt-book. 


serge 
saggy, Sony 
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GP0GNOSY OF THE COUNTRY FROM 
- HUDSON'S BAY TO THE POLAR SEA. 
' The observations of several dis- 
tinguished geologists show, that the 
general situation of the primitive and 
transition strata of Britain, of the 
Continent of Europe, and of Ame- 
rica, is nearly from NE. toSW. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Richardson, who ac- 
companied Capt. Franklin in his ex- 
pedition to the shores of the Polar 
seas, the average direction of the 
strata of these rocks through twelve 
degrees of latitude, also gives NE. 
to SW. They are always more or 
less inclined to the horizon, the mean 
angle being about 45°, the dip some- 
times to the E. sometimes to the W. 
They exhibit the same varieties of 
Structure that they do in other ex- 
tensive districts of country. In ge- 
neral the slaty structure is parallel to 
the direction of the strata ; when the 
waved structure makesits appearance 
it is sometimes conformable with the 
seams of stratification, occasionally 
entirely independent’ of them, and 
irregular in its direction. The ap- 
parently HE tee arrangements of 
structure of clay slate and other 
slaty rocks, proved, on accurate ex- 
amination, to be caused by the strata 
being arranged into variously formed 
distinct concretions. ‘The general 
forms, connexions, and distributions 
of the mountains, hills, and plains, 
and of the cliffs on the coast of the 
Arctic sea, are nearly the same as 
those of similar rocks similarly cir- 
cumstanced in other quarters of the 
globe. Granite gneiss, mica slate, and 
clay slate, occur in all their usual re- 
lations: Of these gneiss appears to 
be most extensively distributed, and 
attended with scanty vegetation. 
Granite is next in frequency, being of 
ared colour, and varying ‘from coarse 
to small granular; the loose blocks of 
stone that crown the summits of the 
hills in the barren grounds are com- 
posed of it. These. primitive rocks 
are traversed by veins of felspar, 
quartz, and granite; and the granite 
of Cape Barrow is intersected by 
augite greenstone of the same na- 
ture as, that of Great Britain. Ga- 
Jena was found at a point called, from 
that circumstance, Galena Point; and 
the Esquimaux that frequent the 
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shores of the Arctic seas make their 
culinary utensils of potstone, but 
Dr. Richardson did not discover any 
of it. The transition rocks are 
observed in situ, only at Point 
Lake, on the Copper Mine river, and 
perhaps at Wilberforce Falls, and 
did not afford any limestone or ly- 
dian stone, nor was any chiastolite 
or glance-coal observed. Of the se- 
condary formations the following oc- 
curred on or near the line of journey : 
Old red sandstone, or that which lies 
under coal, observed on the Copper 
Mine river ; the'coal formation which 
is known to occur in some districts 
in Mackenzie’s river, and also to- 
wards the Rocky Mountains; the 
new red, or variewated sandstone, of 
very considerable extent, and pro- 
bably lying over the coal formation. 
It contains gypsum and salt springs, 
that seem to issue from it, some of 
which, as those on Leane river, af- 
ford, by spontaneous evaporation, 
during the short summers, a very 
large quantity of salt. ‘Phe secon- 
dary limestone appears to belong to 
the deposit lying above the new red- 
sand stone, and under chalk, and 
which forms extensive tracts in other 
quarters of the world. ‘The secondary 
trap and porphyry rocks, which oc- 
cur so/abundantly on the coast of the 
Arctic sea, and throughout the whole 
range of the Copper Mountains, are 
apparently connected with the new 
red sandstone, and abound with 
native coppers Many of them pre- 
sent a ‘columnar appearance. Nu- 
merous examples of alluvial deposits 
of différent kinds occurred im the litte 
of journey ; some occasioned by lakes, 
which had dried up gradually, or 
burst suddenly, and left concavities 
covered with sand, gravel, and other 
alluvial matters; others produced 
from rivers. Some formations on the 
sea coast were caused by the con- 
joined action of the ocean, and the 
wasting influence of the weather. 
The preceding details show, that in 
the regions traversed in this expedi- 
tion, the rocks of the primitive, tran- 
sition, secondary, and alluvial classes, 
have the same general composition, 
structure, position, and distribution 
asin other parts of America which 
have been examined; and as these 
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agree in all respects, with the rock for- 
mations in Europe and Asia, they may 
with propriety be considered as uni- 
versal formations, parts of a grand 
and harmonious whole, the produc- 
tion of infinite wisdom. 

AURORA BOREALIS. 

The observations made on the au- 
rora borealis, during the expedition 
of Capt. Franklin, are peculiarly in- 
teresting, as showing its effect on the 
magnetic needle, and proving, be- 
yond a doubt, its being accompanied 
with noise. According to Franklin 
the arches of the aurora most com- 
monly traverse the sky, nearly at 
right angles to the magnetic meri- 
dian, but the deviations from this 
direction were not rare. When the 
arch was nearly at right angles to 
the meridian, the motion of the 
needle was towards the west, which 
was increased when one extremity 
of the arch approached from the west 
towards the magnetic north. <A 
westerly motion also took place 
-when the end of the arch was in the 
‘true north. A contrary effect was 
‘produced when ‘the same extremity 
originated to ‘the ‘southward of the 
anagnetic west, the needle in these 
cases moving to the east. The 
needle was most disturbed on the 
‘evening of the 138th of February, 
1821, when the aurora was distinct- 
ly seen passing between a stratum 
‘of clouds and the earth, or at least 
illuminating the face of the clouds: 
similar deviations have been ob- 
served in the day-time, both in a 
clear and cloudy state of the sky, 
but more frequently during the lat- 
-ter. Clouds tae been also seen in 
ithe day-time to assume the forms of 
the aurora, which, Capt. Franklin is 
inclined ‘to think, bore some con- 
nexion with the movements of the 
needle remarked at such times. The 
disturbance “in the needle was not 
‘always proportionate to the’ agi- 
“tation of the aurora, but it was 
-always greater when the quick motion 
sand vivid light were observed in a 
hazy atmosphere. In a few in- 
“stances the movement was seen to 
“commence at the instant a beam 
-darted upwards from the horizon ; 
and when the disturbance was con- 
. siderable, the needle did not regain 
its usual position till about three or 
four p. m. of the following day. 
«Capt. Franklin did not hear the noise 
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ascribed to the aurora, though he 
witnessed it upwards of two hundred 
times. ‘The pith ball electrometer 
placed in an elevated situation, ney 
Indicated an ‘atmosphere — 
with electricity. Lieut. Ho 
the 11th of March, at 10 p.m 
served a body of aurora rise Ni 
and after a mass of it had pas 
E. by S. the remainder broke 3 
in different pieces which crossed 4 
of the sky with great rapid ty. A 
hissing noise like that of a mus! ket 
bullet passing through the air y 
repeatedly heard, and which seemé 
to proceed from the Wentel 
which, according to Mr. W. 
occasioned by severe Sala 
mild weather, and acting on 
face of the snow, previo agi ¢ 
by the sun’s rays. The ‘enpet 
of the air was then 85°, — 1 
two preceeding days it had 
above zero. The next mo 
was so low as'— 42°, and the 
noise was fre uently heard. 
common cork ball electrome 
not show any signs of elec! 
which induced Lieut Hood to 
use of another instrument, 
needle, so situated as'to show by 
movements whether this agent ¥ 
evolved. On’ several evenings | 
needle was attracted and etal: 


when the ‘aurora was obse 
proving that electricity had been ex- 
tricated; but whether it Was | 
ceived from, or summoned into” 
tion by, the aurora, could not be de- 
termined. Dr. Richardson is of ais 
nion, that the aurora # ° 

seated in a region of the air below a 
species of cloud, which is known to 
possess no great altitude ; ‘that mio- 
dification of cirro-stratus which, de- 
scending low in‘the atmosphere, pro- 
duces a hay continuity of cloud over 
head, or a fog bank on the horizon ; 3 
he is even inclined to infer, that the 
aurora is constantly accompanied by, 
or immediately precedes the forma- 
tion of some of the various forms of 
cirro-stratus. An electrometer placed 
in an elevated situation exhibited no 
signs of a charge ‘from the atmo- 
sphere; but the electricity of his hod 
was at times so great, that the p 
balls separated to their full extent, 
the moment his hand was approached 
to the instrument ; and the skin was 
so dry in the middle of winter, that 
rubbing the -hands together, in- 


“forty feet thick. 
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‘creased their-electricity, and emitted 


‘an odour similar to that given off 
from the cushion of a machine when 
4m motion. Dr. Richardson never 
heard any sound that could be un- 
‘equivocally considered as originating 
in the aurora; but the uniform tes- 
timony of the natives, both Crees, 
Copper Indians, and Esquimaux, 
and of all the older residents in the 
country, induce him to believe, that 
ats motions are sometimes audible; 
‘but he adds, that these instances must 
“be very rare, as he observed it up- 
“wards of two hundred different nights. 
ICE CAVES AT THE SOURCE OF THE 
JUMNA. 

Capt. Hodgson, in the interesting ac- 
‘count of his journey to the source of 
“the Jumna, mentions a very remarka- 
ble fact; the appearance of hot springs 
-onthemountains ofthe Himalaya, con- 

stantly covered with snow. At Jum- 
notri, where the Jumna originates, 
the snow which covers the stream is 
about sixty yards wide, and about 
It is very solid, 
and hard frozen, but in various 
parts there are holes, occasioned by 
‘steam arising from hot springs si- 
tuated at the border of the river. 
Capt. Hodgson descended to one of 
these, and was astonished to observe, 
by means of the glare of some white 
lights which he kindled, a spacious 
excavation, resembling vaulted roofs 
of marble, occasioned by the steam 
from the hot springs melting the 
snow, which fell in showers like heavy 
rain to the stream, that seems to owe 
its origin in a great measure to these 
‘supplies. The spring was so hot 


' that the hand could not be held in it 
above two seconds, the water rising : 
with great ebullition through cre- - 


vices of granite ‘rock, and deposit- 
ing a ferruginous sediment. The 
end of the dell where these springs 
were observed is closed by part of 
the base of the Jumnotri. The face 
of the mountain, which is visible to 
the height of about 4000 feet, is en- 
tirely cased in snow and ice. The 


_ foot of the base is distant about 500 


yards from the hot springs; and 
where the ascent becomes abrupt, 
there is a small rill occasioned by the 
melting of the snow bythe sun’s rays ; 
above this no water whatever is seen, 
so that this must be considered as the 
most remote source of the Jumna, on 


~ the SW. side of the grand Himalaya 
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ridge, and differing from the Ganges, 
which has the upper part of its 
course within the Himalaya. The 
existence of hot springs amidst the 
icy covering of the Himalaya points 
out a beautiful provision of nature, 
for the supply of water to the rivers 
in the winter season, when the sun 
must have little or no power of melt- 
ing the snow in these deep defiles. 
CONDENSATION OF GASES. 

We have already alluded to the 
experiments of Mr. Faraday, by 
which he was enabled to bring se- 
veral of the gases to a liquid state. 
The result has now been Jaid before 
the public in a very interesting paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Sulphurous acid is a very limpid co- 
lourless fluid, and remains so at a 
temperature of 0° Fahrenheit. When 
a sealed tube containing it was open- 
ed, part of it evaporated rapidly, 
cooling by its evaporation the other 
part, which however also dissipated 
in vapour, emitting the odour of sul- 
phurous acid, and leaving the tube 
quite dry. A piece of ice dropped 
into the fluid acid made it boil, from 
the heat extricated by their union. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen. is also a co- 
lourless, very limpid fluid. When ex- 
posed to the air, it immediately 
rushed into vapour, the pressure of 
which seemed nearly equal to that of 
17 atmospheres, at the temperature 
of 50°. At 0° the acid continues in 
the fluid state. 

Carbonic Acid is a limpid colourless 
body, extremely fluid, and distils 
readily and rapidly at the difference 
of temperature between 32° and 0°. 
It remains liquid at the greatest cold 
to which it has been subjected. In 
endeayouring to open at one end the 
tubes containing it, they have always 
burst into fragments with powerful 
explosion. ‘Tubes which have held 
it for two or three weeks | sponte- 
neously exploded with great violence, 
on some increase of temperature from 
a chauge in the weather. Its vapour 
exerts a pressure of 36 atmospheres, 
at 32°, 

Euchlorine is a very fluid trans- 
parent substance, of a deep yellow 
colour, which, when exposed to the 
air, instantly passed off in vapour, 
causing the tube containing it to 
burst with considerable violence. 

Nitrous Oxide is a very limpid co- 
lourless fluid, and so‘ volatile, that 
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the warmth. of the hand makes it 
easily, pass into vapour, which is a- 
gain rapidly condensed ‘by the appli- 
cation of a mixture of ice and salt. 
It boils by the difference of tem- 
perature between 50° and 0°. It re- 
mains fluid at—10°9 ; when a tube con- 
taining it is opened at one end, it im~ 
mediately rushes out in the form of 
vapour, the pressure of which is equal 
to above 50 atmospheres, at 45°. 

Cyanogen is a limpid colourless 
fluid, remaining so at 3°. When the 
tube in which it was. prepared was 
opened, the expansion within did not 
appear to be very great, and the 
liquid passed with comparative slow- 
ness into vapour, but producing great 
cold. The fluid acid does not at 
first mix with water, but floats on it. 
At the termination of some days, how- 
ever, the water had become black, 
owing to a chemical action haying 
taken place, similar probably to that 
which occurs in aqueous solution of 
cyanogen. { 

Ammonia.—Chloride or muriate of 
silver possesses the property of absorb- 
ing a large quantity of ammoniacal 
gas, which itgives off when heated'to 

_about 100°. “When a portion of this 
. compound ‘was put into a bent tube, 
afterwards: hermetically sealed, and 
was heated, it gave off the alkali, 
which, condensed in’ the opposite 
limb, kept cold by ice. Liquid am- 
monia, as. thus prepared, is trans- 
parent and colourless; but, as the 
chloride cools, it immediately passes 
off in vapour, and combines with it, 
producing a curious combination of 
effects. The chloride, by the ab- 
sorption of the yapour, has its tem- 
perature elevated nearly to 100°; 
while at the distance of afew inches, 
considerable cold is produced by the 
evaporation of the ammonia. 

Muriatic Acid is a colourless fluid, 
passing off in vapour on exposure to 
air, the pressure of which is equal to 
nearly 40 atmospheres, at the tem- 
perature of 50°. 

EARTH WORMS, 

Leo, of Berlin, has lately con- 
firmed what Swammerdam has al- 
ready remarked with regard to earth- 
worms, that they multiply by eggs, 
which are found in spring, and which 
allow not only the enclosed young, 
but also the circulation of its blood 
to be seen... These observations have 
likewise been confirmed by Rudolphi. 


The Progress of Science. 
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Mr. Bordwine’s nautical instrument 
is intended to put within the reach 
of every commander of a vessel, the 


solution of that important problem 
} in navigation, viz. the determination 


of the latitude by two observations 
of the sun, or other celestial body, 
taken at any period of the day, a 
problem which has engaged the at- 
tention of scientific men for a long 
time past, with the view of rendering 
the forms of calculation more simple 
than they are at present. The in- 
strument does away with calculation 
altogether, giving the results, in it- 
self. It is formed of four circular 
arcs (the greatest about nine inches 
in diameter) having a common cen- 
tre, and traversing about each other. 
On two of these are scales for the 
declination of the object observed, 
and on the other two, scales for the 
altitudes, which are taken by the 
usual instruments, quadrant, &c. 
There is also a fourth semi-circle, 
fixed in position, for the time elapsed 
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between the observations. In work- 
ing it, the declination for the day is 
set off, the time adjusted,—and the 
verniers, marking the observed alti- 
tudes, brought together, when the in- 
strument will immediately show, 

1. The latitude of the place of 
observation, to 15” of a degree. 

2. The distance in time from noon 
of either observation, to 2” of time, 
which compared with a chronometer 
will give the difference of longitude. 

3. The true azimuth, which com- 
pared with a compass bearing, will 
give the variation of the magnetic 
pole. 

The operation may take about 
three or four minutes, there being no 
other calculation required than the 
usual corrections for dip, refraction, 
&c. in the altitudes; and the like for 
the declination from the Nautical 
Almanack, to adapt it to the place of 
observation: these being reductions 
which must take place under any so- 
lution of the problem, whether by 
the calculated forms, or by instru- 
ment. 

Two or three hours’ instruction 
will make any master of a vessel 
competent to use it. ; 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue news from Spain this month 
is, as we predicted in our dast it 
would be, decisive—that is, decisive 
so far as the military mission of the 
French is concerned ; decisive, how- 
ever, in a political point of view, we 
are far from thinking it. Indeed, if 
we are not much mistaken, events 
have arisen from the success of Fer- 
dinand, which are likely to scatter 
still more widely the seeds of discord 
and disunion. ‘To proceed, however, 
in our order. Towards the close of 
September, Santona, Pampeluna, Fi- 

ueras, and a number of important 

ortresses, fell into the hands of the 
invaders, and their loss left little 
hope to the Constitutionalists, except 
in the spirit and patriotism of the 
defenders of Cadiz :—that last hope 
has now vanished—Cadiz has sur- 
rendered, and Ferdinand is as free as 
such a spirit as Ferdinand’s can be— 
he has again the power (at least for 
a time) of doing irresponsible mis- 
chief. The events which preceded 

Nov. 1823. 


and followed this catastrophe are 
characteristic and important. Be- 
fore, however, we detail the circum- 
stances which succeeded the capture 
of the Trocadero, and the conse-~ 
quent surrender of the city, we must 
advert with a mournful interest to 
the fate of one of the best and most 
consistent of the Constitutional ge- 
nerals—the unfortunate Riego; if, 
indeed, any fate can be considered 
unfortunate, incurred in the cause of 
freedom and our country. It seems 
this gallant general followed the 
troops of the traitor Ballasteros, to 
Grenada, in the hope of gaining back 
such as adhered to him to the revo- 
lutionary cause ; after an exchange 
of fire, a parley was agreed upon, 
which ended in the capture of Bal- 
lasteros by Riego ; just, however, at 
that moment, a body of French 
troops, under General Bonnemain, 
made their appearance, released the 
traitor, and put Riego to flight, after 
the complete rout of his forces. At~ 
20 
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tended by only a few followers, he 
arrived at a village called Arguillas, 
where the incautious use of his mili- 
tary title by one of his companions 
betrayed him; and he was arrested 
by the inhabitants, who were of the 
party of the Faith. The conse- 
quence was, his delivery by them to 
the French troops, and his subse- 
quent consignment by them to the 
mercy of the Regency. What that 
mercy will be may be anticipated 
from the treatment he has already 
experienced. He was conveyed to 
‘Madrid with three or four followers, 
as a criminal, and handed over to 
the custody of the Conde de Torre 
Alta, a furious Ultra; this worthy, 
acting in the spirit of a genuine In- 
quisitor, has flung Riego and his 
companions into separate dungeons, 
where they are confined, with irons 
on their legs, and fastened with a 
chain to the wall! An article, dated 
Madrid, October the 8th, states that 
Riego had been at that moment con- 
demned.. This was, of course, to 
be expected, but fortunately even in 
his death the patriot will entail a 
kind of posthumous reprisal upon his 
enemies. The yell of Ultra joy at 
his captivity reached Mina, in Cata~ 
lonia, and he is reported instantly to 
have apprised the Regency that the 
lives of a French lieutenant-general, 
of a number of superior officers, and 
of two bishops then in his hands, 
‘should be answerable for that of 
Riego. What effect this may have 
in Madrid is uncertain; but if the 
Regency set Mina the example of 
murdering their prisoners, they can 
‘scarcely complain of him for follow- 
ing it. Another brave Constitutional 


officer, General San Miguel, has, we ~ 


regret to say, fallen into the hands of 
the French, severely wounded; our 
readers will recognize in this officer the 
late spirited Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. The debt which we owe to the 
‘memory of brave and virtuous men 
has thus, we hope excusably, de- 
‘tained us for a moment from the 
details of the leading event, which 
has for the present closed the scene, 
‘and naturally now monopolizes pub- 
Jic attention. It would seem, how-~ 
ever, as if in their highest successes 
the French were fated to discover 
the profligacy of the cause in which 
‘they have embarked; and, we will 
‘wenture to say, that if the liberation 
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of Ferdinand were really their pur- 
pose, the surrender of Cadiz ha: 
proved that he can neither a) 
ciate nor apply the advantages + 
freedom. Immediately upon the ar 
rival of the Duke d’Angouléme @ 
head-quarters, he addressed an au 
tograph letter to Ferdinand, ap 
prising him of his previous stcces 
and adding his advice as to the 
ture. The most remarkable passage 
in this letter are the following: 


The King (he says), my uncle and 
had thought, and events haye in no 
changed his opinion, that Sear hee . 
restored to liberty, and using I A 
would think it advisable to grant an am- 
nesty, necessary after so many - 
and to give to your people, by the conyo- 
cation of the ancient Cortes of the king- 
dom, guarantees for the re-establishment 
of order, justice, and good administration. 
All that France could perform, as well as 
her Allies, and the whole ef Europe, in 
order to consolidate this act of your wis- 
dom, I do not hesitate myself to becomes 
guarantee, shall bedone. I at it m 
duty to remind your Majesty, and thr 
you, all those who may still prevent the 
evils which threaten them, of the feelings 
of the King, myuncle and Tord. 


To this letter the writer allowed 
five days for a reply. The reply is 
spirited and sensible ; and, of course, 
though it bears the name of Ferdi- 
nand, was not written by him. It 
says, that the yoke from which the 
Duke. pretends to have delivered 
Spain never existed, nor was the 
King deprived of any other liberty 
than that of which the operations of 
the French army had stripped him. 
In answer to the proposition for con- 
voking the ancient Cortes, it says: 


To raise up again, after three centuries 
of oblivion, an institution as varied, change- 
able, and as monstrous as the ancient 
Cortes of the kingdom were, in which the 
nation was never assembled, and neyer 
possessed a true representation, would, on 
the other hand, be the same, or worse, 
to renew the States General in France; it 
would, besides, be insufficient to secure 
tranquillity and public order, without af- 
fording advantage to any one of the classes 
of the State, and would produce the difti- 
culties and inconyeniencies which in former 
times were complained of, and which have 
always been recognized when this subject 
has been treated of, 3 ; 


Theletterconcludes by stating that the 
King wishes for an honourable peace, 
and also for an end of those disasters 


s 


_ to Spain. 
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which are as prejudicial to France as 
After this correspondence, 
the extraordinary Cortes.of the king- 
dom were convoked and opened with 
an hypocritical address from Verdi- 
nand, who, however, pleaded the 
shortness of the notice as an apology 
for not delivering it in person. The 
Cortes adjourned after the appoint- 
‘ment of a Junta of defence, to whom 
-were entrusted considerable powers, 
and the most vigorous preparations 
recommended. Notwithstanding this 
decision, several dispatches passed 
between the Duke d’Angouléme and 
the Cortes, which at length termi- 


nated in the liberation of Ferdinand. 


The Junta, it seems, found the city 
in an indefensible state—men and 
money were both wanting, and not- 
withstanding the excellent disposi- 
‘tion of the militia, some of the regu- 
lar regiments were notto be depended 
on. Atnine o’clock on the 28th of 
September, the Count de Corres, 
gentleman to the King, brought a 
etter to the French head-quarters, 
announcing the liberation of Ferdi- 
-nand; the letter was an autograph, 
and declared “ that he was at liber- 
_ty, that the Cortes was dissolved, 


_and that he wished to know his Royal 


Highness’s dispositions, having an 
intention to land at Port St. Mary.” 
He added, that he had promised not 
to pursue any one on account of po- 
litical opinions, but nothing more; 
and that he would not engage in the 


- affairs of government till after his ar- 


‘rival at Madrid. ‘The event justified 
‘the assertion — “In a day or two 
after,” (the Moniteur says) ‘ the 
Duke d’Angouléme announced that 
the King of Spain and the Royal 
Family arrived at Port St. Mary at 
eleven in the morning.” The Etoile, 
an ultra paper, goes into a joyous 
description of the mummery which 
followed, and which we hope our 
readers will excuse us from detailing 
—sabres and crosses, soldiers and 
monks, psalms and salvoes, were all 
mingled together, and gave, we fear, 
not an unapt representation of the 
butchery which will follow in the 
name of religion, legitimacy, and the 
holy inquisition. The conduct of 
Ferdinand before and after his deli- 
verance, is more important both as 
-marking the character of the man, 
.and as declaratory of the policy which 
is to follow. Immediately before the 
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departure of Ferdinand from Cadiz, 
he issued a proclamation, the pro 
mises contained in which we must 
give in the very words of the docu- 
ment itself—this is the more neces- 
sary in consequence of a subsequent 
proclamation by the same personage 
so completely at variance with the 
first, that we would fain avoid having 
the contradiction imputed to our 
abridgment. No doubt, however, 
the ingenuity of ultra construction 
will easily reconcile those discrepan- 
cies which appear inexplicable to 
common understandings. The first 
document, dated Cadiz, September 
30, 1823, after some previous expo= 
sition of his patriotic views, proceeds 
as follows— 


*¢ T declare, from my own free and 
spontancous will, and promise znder the 
Jaith and security of my royal word, that 
if it should be necessary to make any alte- 
ration in the existing political institutions 
of the monarchy, Iwill establish a govern- 
ment which shall cause the complete feli- 
city of the nation, guaranteeing the security 
of the persons, property, and civil liberty 
of the Spanish people. 2d, In like manner 
I promise, of my own free and spontancous 
will, and have resolved to carry into effect, 
a@ general act of oblivion, complete and ab« 
solute, for all that is past,without any excep-~ 
tion, in order that by so doing, tranquil- 
lity, confidence, and union, so necessary to 
the common good, may be established a- 
mongst the Spanish people, and which my 
paternal heart so earnestly yearns after. 
3d, In like manner I promise, that what- 
eyer change may be made, the public debts 
and obligations contracted by the nation 
and by my government, under the present 
system, shall be acknowledged. 4th, I 
also promise and assure, that all the gene~ 
rals, chiefs, officers, serjeants, and corpo- 
tals, of the army and nayy, who have hi- 
therto attached themselyes to the existing 
system of government, in whatever part of 
the peninsula, shall preserve their grades, 
employments, salaries, and honours; and 
in like manner all other military function~ 
aries shall preserve theirs, and also those 
civilians and ecclesiastics who haye followed 
the government and the Cortes who depend 
on the existing system; and those who, by 
reason of the reductions which may be 
made, cannot preserve their employments, 
shall enjoy at least one half of the salaries 
which they now have. 5th, I declare and 
assure equally, that as well the militia vo- 
lunteers of Madrid, of Seville, and of other 
‘places, who may now be in this island, and 
also whatever other Spaniards may have 
taken refuge in it, who are not by reason of 
their employments obliged to remain, may 
2OR 
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from this moment freely return to their 
homes, or transfer themselves to any part of 
the kingdom they may think proper, under 
the fullest security of not being molested at 
any time on account of their anterior poli- 
tical conduct or opinions; and the militia 
who may be in need of it, will obtain for 
their journey the same assistance as the in- 
dividuals composing the government army. 
Spaniards of that class, and strangers who 
may wish to quit the kingdom, may do so 
with equal liberty, and will obtain the ne- 
cessary ‘passports for the country where it 
may suit them to go. 

Such is the preliminary proclama- 
tion of Ferdinand, promulgated in his 
name, and signed with his royal 
hand, which the majority of the 
Cortes were induced to credit. Whe- 
ther they were wise in doing so or 
not is a problem which it requires 
no great conjuration to determine ; 
but had they affected to doubt its 
sincerity—had they ventured to hint 
that Ferdinand would afterwards at- 
tempt to retract it on the pretence of 
compulsion—and had a sanguinary 
defence ended, as under the circum- 
stances it must have done, in a 
sanguinary capture, we can easily 
conceive what would have been 
the just language of the legiti- 
mates. They would, no doubt, have 
accused the Cortes of wilfully and 
basely doubting the honour of a 
monarch—of democratically suppos- 
ing, that he would sacrifice his royal 
word, or submit from any servile 
fear to issue a falsehood under his 
sacred hand. They would have said, 
and justly, that the representatives 
of a great nation ought to know, 
that a great Sovereign was incapa- 
ble of submitting to any unworthy 
terms from a vile, personal timidity, 
and that whatever course he did 
adopt he would afterwards assuredly 
be ashamed to declare in the face of 
Europe, that he had solemnly adopt- 
ed it merely because he was too great 
a coward to resist it. Independent 
of his public proclamation, they 
would with reason have referred to 
his private letter to the Duke d’An- 
gouléme, in which he tells him, that 
«he had promised not to pursue an 
one on account of political opinions.” 
The Cortes did trust him, and we 
shall now see what has been the im- 
mediate result. The proclamation 
from which we have quoted the pre- 
ceding passage, was dated on the 
830th of September; on the Ist of 
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October, after an interval of scarcely 
two days, he issued from: Port St 
Mary, the head-quarters of the 
French army, another do ument 
containing sentiments and ordinance 
diametrically opposite! It is 
however, to give the author of bot! 
these proclamations fair play ; and 
cannot do this better, thant letting © 
speak for 


him, in both instances, - 
himself, only requesting of our read- 
ers to compare the passages we 
seh and, from their-contents, form 
their own opinion of King Ferdin: 

On the first of October he says: 


The whole of Europe, well aware 0 
captivity, and of that of all the Royal Fa 
mily; of the deplorable situation of my 
loyal and faithful subjects; and of the 
pernicious doctrines which Spauish agents 
were everywhere disseminating, resolved 
to put an end to a state of things which 
constituted a common reproach, and which 
menaced with destruction all thrones, and 
all ancient institutions, in order to substitute 
impiety and profligacy. France, entrusted 
with so sacred an enterprise, has triumphed 
in a few months over the efforts of all the 
rebels of the world, collected for the misery 
of Spain, upon her classic soil of fidelity 
and loyalty. a Suds iy 

After complimenting the Duke 
d’Angouléme, and the whole French 
army, he goes on thus to decree in 
the very teeth of the former procla- 
mation, which he issued, ** under the 
faith and security of his Royal word :” 

4 


Art. 1, All the acts of the government, 
called Constitutional (of whatever kind and 
description they may be), re hich 
oppressed my people from the 7th o March, 
1820, until the Ist of October, 1823, are 
declared null and void, declaring, as I 
now declare, that during the whole of that 
period I have been deprived of my liberty, 
obliged to sanction laws, and authorise 
orders, decrees, and regulations, which the ~ 
said government framed and executed 
against my will.—Art. 2. I approve of 
every thing which has been decreed and 
ordered by the provisional junta of govern- 
ment, and by the regency, the one created 
at Oyavrun, April the 9th, the other, May 
26th, in the present year; waiting mean- 
while until, sufficiently informed as 
to the wants of my people, I may be 
able to bestow those laws, and adopt those 
measures, which shall be best calculated to 
secure their real prosperity and welfare, the 


constant object of all my wishes. 4 

Nor is this’ all. On the 4th, at 
Xeres, he issued another decree, or- 
dering that, during his journey to the 
eapital— SHR O2S 
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deem ~ No individual, who, during the existence 
ie OF the system styled Constitutional, has 


bas 


my, a 


been a deputy to the Cortes in the two last 


legislative sittings, shall present himself, 
or be within five leagues of the route to 


e=2* Madrid. This prohibition is also appli- 


Te 


cable to the Ministers, Councillors of State, 


jgeB® the Members of the Supreme Tribunal of 
sxe® Justice, the Commandants General, Poli- 


tical Chiefs, the persons employed in the 
several departments of the Secretaries of 
State, and the Chiefs and Officers of the 
late National Volunteer Militia, to whom 
his Majesty interdicts for ever entrance to 
the Capital and the Royal residence, or 
approach thereto, within a circumference 
of fifteen leagues ! ! 
_ These two decrees are the first 
fruits of Ferdinand’s solemnly gua- 
ranteed “act of oblivion!” We 
would merely ask any impartial per- 
son to peruse them, and then say, 
what faith can possibly be placed in 
such aman! Who can doubt, that 
if the scene were to change to-mor- 
row, and the Constitutionalists again 
to regain possession of his person, he 
would recant every syllable of his lat- 
ter proclamations, and declare them 
to have issued while he was in capti- 
vity with the French. They are not 
a whit more solemn than his previous 
one at Cadiz, or guarded by more 
binding guarantees. The impolicy 
of these acts, if Ferdinand really ex- 
pects to remain at peace, is obvious; 
there seldom has been a successful 
restoration without, not merely a 
verbal, but a iE ben amnesty. The 
reader will not fail to remark, in the 
Port St. Mary proclamation, the al- 
lusion to the French conquest of “all 
the rebels of the world.” This, no 
doubt, is tended to include, not 
merely the foreign legion in the Con- 
stitutional service, but our own 
brave countrymen who aided the 
cause by their contributions and their 
services. Among the latter we are 
now happy to add the name of Lord 
Nugent to that of Sir Robert Wilson, 
both of whom did all that gallant 
spirits could do, during the siege of 
Cadiz. The letter of Lord Nugent 
to Morillo, who sought an interview 
with him, for the avowed purpose of 
ascertaining the sentiments of the 
British people towards him, deserves 
to be recorded. It is a specimen of 
indignant eloquence. ‘The name 
of Morillo (says his Lordship) is 
known only in England as that of an 
enemy to the cause of freedom in 
America, and a traitor to it in Spain. 
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Never, with my own consent, will I 
enter the same room with Morillo.” 
—We are glad to say, his Lordship 
has arrived safe in England. No 
doubt, in our next, we shall have to 
record the arrival of Ferdinand in his 
capital, and the establishment of the 
inquisition in all its glory. For the 
present, it seems, Cadiz remains in 
the military possession of the French. 
What their further proseess may be 
it is impossible to foresee. By the 
speech of Louis they are bound to 
assist Spain in the recovery of her 
revolted provinces ; and to those pro- 
vinces we have just appointed com- 
mercial consuls, thereby clearly ac- 
knowledging their independence. One 
of the two powers it is clear must re- 
tract. We should not wonder, after 
all, if the fall of Cadiz was the fore- 
runner of eventsmuch moreimportant,. 
Accounts of a very alarming na- 
ture have been received from our 
West India Islands. It appears that, 
ever since intelligence had arrived 
there of the motion on the subject 
of the Slave Trade, made during the 
last Session of Parliament, in the 
House of Commons, the negroes 
have either believed, or been per- 
suaded to believe, that they were to 
be immediately relieved from every 
social relation whatsoever, and, in 
short, to assume a sort of Sovereignty 
in the colonies. At Demerara, a 
very serious insurrection, excited, as 
it was said, by two Missionary 
preachers, actually broke out in 
such strength, that our tenure of the 
island was for a time doubtful. 
However, it was at last subdued by 
the prompt policy of the Governor, 
and the activity of the troops. A 
court-martial had been assembled, 
and many of the ringleaders were 
condemned and executed. ‘The spi- 
rit of insubordination was still, how- 
ever, so strong, that it is said Go- 
yernment have come .to a deter- 
mination to dispatch thither a large 
body of military. It would seem as 
if the negroes had taken an example 
from Ireland, and decided upon 
marring, by their own folly, any open- 
ing chance of their amelioration. 
Mr. Blaquiere has published a still 
fuller report than that to which we 
alluded in our last, on the affairs of 
Greece. It is too voluminous for us 
even to abridge; but its substance 
affords every ground for hope that 
the efforts of those who wish well to 
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this sacred cause will ultimately tri- 
umph. The author promises in the 
subsequent report a still more ex- 
tended work upon the subject of his 
mission; and from what he has al- 
ready published, it certainly appears 
to us that any future production of 
his, relative to Greece, must con- 
siderably extend our sources. of in- 
formation on this interesting contest. 

Captain Parry, and the ships ap- 
pointed for the purpose of discover- 
ing the North West Passage, have 
returned. It does not appear that 
they have been able to effect any 
discovery, further than that no fu- 
ture discoveries in that quarter may 
be expected. No doubt, however, 
the expedition will furnish a supple- 
ment to the interesting work which 
we have already abridged in our 
preceding volumes. It is gratifying 
to state, that only five men have been 
lost, either by illness or accident, 
since the sailing of the expedition. 

The following particulars have ap- 
peared in the Newspapers : 

The outward voyage in 1821 was fair 
and prosperous. Passing up Hudson’s 
Straits, the nayigators kept near the land 
on their South, and explored the coast to- 
wards Repulse Bay. ‘The farthest West 
which they attained was 86° of longitude, 
and the highest latitude only 69° 48’ N. ; 
and they finally brought up for winter 
quarters at a small isle which they named 
Winter Island, in 82° 53’ W. longitude, 
and latitude 66°11’ N. ‘The chief part of 
the summer of 1821 was occupied in exa- 
mining Repulse Bay, and some inlets to 
the castward of it, through some one or 
other of which they hoped to find a passage 
into the Polar Sea. In this they were dis- 
appointed, for all the openings proved to be 
only deep inlets, which ran into the con- 
tinent of America, While thus occupied, 
early in October the sea began to freeze ; 
and on the 8th of that month the ships 
were laid up for the winter, in the situation 
noted above. Here at Winter Island, the 
Expedition was frozen up from the 8th of 
October 1821 to the 2d of July 1822. The 
vessels were within two or three hundred 
paces of each other; and occupations and 
amusements, similar to those practised in 
the preceding voyage, were resorted to. 

. In the season of 1822, the vessels having 
steered along the coast to the North, pene- 
trated only to the longitude of 82° 50’, and 
latitude 69° 40’; and after exploring se- 
veral inlets, &c. in their brief cruise, they 
were finally moored for their second winter, 
about a mile apart, in long. 81° 44’ W. 
lat. 69921’ N. They had latterly entered a 
strait leading to the westward. From the 
accounts of the Esquimaux and their own 
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observations, they had every reason to be- 
lieve that this strait separated all the lend 
to the northward from the continent of 
America. After getting about fifteen mile 
within the entrance of it, however, t 
were stopped by the ice, but from the 
suasion that they were in the right chann 
for getting to the westward, they 
there for nearly amonth, in daily | 
tion that the ice would break up. — 
last hope they were again quite di 
pointed, and on the 19th of Sep 

sea having begun to freeze, they left these 
straits, and laid the ships up in winter 
quarters near a small island called by the 
Esquimaux Igloolik. Here they remained 
from the 24th of September, 1822, to the 
8th of last August, when, finding the object 
of their pursuit unattainable, they re turned 


homewards. ree) + 
A new Pope has been elected, the 
Cardinal. Della Genga, who has 
taken the title of Leo the Twelfth. 
He is said to be strictly in the Ita- 
lian interest. We have not even 
heard of Cardinal Fesch during the 
election! Would it have been so had 
Napoleon reigned ? afemat 
Our domestic news for this month 
literally amounts to nothing. The 
most important point is, that the 
Bank of England has resolved to 
lend money to the great landholders 
on mortgage. The interest we have 
understood to be at 4 per cent.; and a 
newly created Duke is said to have 
borrowed upon this plan no Jess than 
300,0002. ; os 
Several adjudications have lately 
taken place under the new Vagrant 
Act, which would seem to put London 
under the system of the Insurrection 
Act in Ireland, and confine the inha- 
bitants to their houses after sunset. 
It is quite clear, that in the very first 
week of the ensuing session these most 
un-English provisions must be ab- 
rogated. The waste copies of the 
statute might be of use to King Fer- 
dinand under his new system. 
We have nothing further to add, 
than that Ireland has not for this 
month furnished any additional claim 
to emancipation, in the shape of 
either burnings, murders, or miracles. 
Oct. 24. 


AGRICULTURE. i 

When our last report was written, 
we had no complete knowledge of 
the harvest in the more northern 
parts of Scotland, and the backward 
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counties in Wales. The rain had 
deluged their Jater harvest in the 
same degree, and with greater danger 
than that of their southern neigh- 
bours. Even in the Midland coun- 
ties, the hoar frost had been so se- 
vere in the early part of this month, 
that the reapers were actually pre- 
vented from cutting the spring wheat, 
the ears being covered with ice, But, 


generally speaking, the corn has, 


been got up in a fair state. The 
crop, however, is not more than an’ 
“average. In Perthshire, Fife, and 
Midlothian, considerable quantities 
of rain have fallen, but fortunately 
without doing any material injury. 
A. succession of dry weather, it was 
expected, would bring the crops up 
in tolerable order. Wheat, in Fife, 
is by far the most defective—its qua- 
lity is coarse, and not so marketable 
as in former years—barley is very 
abundant, and of good quality; oats 
are good, but the potatoes in some 
degree injured by the frost. Cum- 
berland has been unfavourably vi- 
sited by the rain, and the crops from 
this unsettled weather more injured 
than in the neighbouring: districts. 
A. great proportion of the hay har- 
vest has been entirely spoiled, and 
the process of salting begun by some 
farmers, on account of the damage 
the hay has sustained. It was not 
expected that the harvest would ter- 
minate in less than a month from the 
date of the report (October 4), as 
not more than two-thirds of the crop 
was cut. It was feared that much 
labour would be lost by the necessity 
of premature stacking, as scarcely 
24 hours intervened without rain. 
The spongy state of the ground has 
prevented the farmer from manuring 
for his next year’s wheat so early as 
usual; a less breadth of wheat will 
be the consequence next year. 

The weather, in the eastern part of 
the kingdom, and especially for the 
light soils, has been every thing that 
could be desired to enable the farmer 
to getinthe seed. All hands have been, 
and are now actively employed, and 
what has been sown has been got in 
well. The wet lands in Suffolk are 
rather backward, but during the last 
few fine days a large breadth has 
been sown. 

The markets have risen consider- 
ably since our last, more especially 
for the fine old wheats. The new 
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wheat brought to market has come; 
very cold and damp to hand, which 
has thrown a dulness on the sale, 
the merchants being very loth to 
buy. * The new samples that have. 
been used, have been found full 30 
per cent. worse than the crop of, 
1822; the corn of the present year, 
producing a considerable quantity of 
bran, and but a small portion of, 
flour, the consequence of the cold 
and wet weather which has charac-, 
terized the summér. Wheat has 
risen about 8s., barley 3s. Oats have’ 
heen rather on the decline, and peas 
are up between 2s. and 3s. The ave- 
rage price of wheat in the last mouth 
is 47s. 9d., barley 27s. 2d., oats; 
23s. 8d., peas 31s. 10d. The im-, 
portations have averaged, wheat, 
6042, barley 3329, oats 5644, peas 
1916, flour 6539 sacks. 

The latter sown turnips are.a very 
productive crop, but in the eastern 
counties, the early ones aré almost 
totally lost ; particular attention has 
been paid to this destruction, It has 
been ascribed to the sudden heat and. 
drought which perfected the immense 
myriads of the insects to which the 
wetness of the season had given 
birth. The turnips, thus weakened 
by the sudden change of season, 
easily became a prey to those depre- 
dators. Some of the turnips have 
been seized upon by small maggots, 
which beginning at the crown of the 
head, eat their way into the bulb; 
others, by small Jarve, which form 
large knobs on ‘the outside of the 
turnip, and, last of all, by that ge- 
neral enemy, the grub, ‘The Editor 
of the Farmer’s Journal gives the 
following account of some specimens 
sent to him by a Norfolk corres- 
pondent. 

«A perfect chrysalis, equal at both 
ends, ringed, and of a brown colour > 
it may be about the fourth part of 
an inch in length. An exceedingly 
small, straw-coloured, and immature 
insect, which does not appear to issue 
from the chrysalis above. A perfect 
beetle, about the fifth part of an inch 
in length, black, having a pair of 
pale-brown pincers; the body is 
ringed, and it has six legs, but no 
wings. . It appears well formed for 
penetrating the turnips, and living in 
them.” 

A Mr. Macdonald, of Scalpa, after 
sustaining considerable damage from 
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the mice, placed two bunches of 
thyme at the top and bottom of his 
stacks. This experiment has been 
found to be very efficacious, not only 
in stacks, but in the dairy. 

The Worcester Agricultural So- 
ciety held its annual meeting in Oc- 
tober, and awarded the premiums. 
We merely mention this circum- 
stance, to show that the spirit of 
agricultural improvement, though 
damped, is not extinct. 

At the fairs at Reading and Shrews- 
bury, cheese was from 3s. to 4s. 
higher than was expected, and 15s. 
dearer than last year. The quantity 
of cattle was exceedingly short, and 
the sales very dull. Sheep average 
about 4d. and 5d. per pound, but 
only for the prime. 

At Weyhill hop fair, the quantity 
of hops was thin beyond precedent, 
and the very high prices prevented 
any purchases from being made. The 
best new Farnham fetched from 18/. 
to 20/.; yearlings, from 12J. to 151. ; 
new country, 18/. to 20/.; yearlings, 
10/. to 15l. There was little business 
done in cheese, and sales were very 
heavy. Wool has advanced in price, 
and is expected to rise still higher. 
In Smithfield there has been a large 
supply of beef; but the quality is 
very coarse ; it fetched from Qs. 8d. to 
3s. Gd. Mutton is very heavy ; and 
3s. 8d. is the price given for the 
prime. Oct. 24. 


COMMERCE. 
(London, October 21.) 

During the Jast four weeks, the 
state of the market has been by no 
means satisfactory to the sellers, the 
prices of almost every article of im- 
portance having, generally speaking, 
progressively declined. 

Cotton —In the last week of Sep- 
tember, the sales here were incon- 
siderable, but at prices tolerably 
steady ; viz. 300 Surats, 7d. a 73d. 
good, fair, and good in bond; 100 
Bengals, 6d. a 61d. fair to good fair ; 
200 Madras; 7d. good fair ; 80 West 
India, 9d. to 12d. duty paid; 20 
Smyrna, 9d. In the first week of 
October, the sales were only 300 
Surats, and in the week following, 
700 Surats, and 200 Bengals, but 
without any reduction ; in the week 
ending to-day, the sales are 1000 
bales, consisting of 200 Surats, good 
fair 6d., good 74d. in bond;. 150 
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Bengals, middling 6d., fair 64d. ,; 
fair 64d.; 190 Madras good 72d.; 
460 Pemnams 113d. good fair, in bond; 
and a few inferior at the same price, 
duty paid; these, in some instances, 
are at a shade under the currency of 
last week ; some holders are losing 
their firmness at the approaching 
prompt, and offering their cotton of 
the 1st August sale at a moderate 
discount. ; pont 

At Liverpool, the sales from Sep- 
tember 20 to October 18 were 23,304 
bags, the arrivals 22,720 bags. 

Sugar.—Good and fine sugi 
being scarce at the close of la 
month, rather higher prices were 
obtained, and several great importers 
withdrew their samples, expecting a 
further and considerable advance. 
This firmness of the holders had the 
effect of limiting the purchases in 
the succeeding week, and the refiners 
were obliged to give from 6d. to 1s. 
per cwt. advance; but as refined 
goods continued to be low, the ma- 
nufacturers restricted their purchases 
as much as possible, and the market 
became heavy, though without re- 
duction in price. It continued 
very steady till towards the close of 
last week, when a renewed demand 
commenced, and prices 1s. per cwt 
higher were obtained, and more 
business was reported on the Friday 
than for some time preceding. 

There was not so much business 
doing in Muscovades early this fore- 
noon ; as the day proceeded, the de- 
mand revived, and the estimated sales 
exceed 1500 casks; the prices are 
fully 1s. higher thanion this day week, 
The deliveries from the warehouses 
appear to have fallen off materially 
last week. su 

The public sale of Barbadoes this 
forenoon, 150 casks, went off with- 
out briskness, but not lower. 
' There was a yery considerable 
change in the refined market last 
week; the request both for low and 
fine goods was considerable, and a 
general improvement of Is. a 2s. per 
cwt. was obtained ; but the market 
is not so brisk this forenoon ; the ad- 
vance of last week is, however, main- 
tained.— Molasses are brisk at 29s. © 

COT ay state of the market 
has been extremely discouraging to 
the sellers. The public sales in the 
last week of September, and first 
week of this month, went. off very. 
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heavily, so that a considerable portion 
was taken in, and a decline of 2s. to 
3s. per cwt. took place in each week. 
In the following week the market 
was so depressed, that only one pub- 
lic sale was brought forward ; the 
result was, however, more favour- 
able, as the demand was improving ; 
and the Jamaica sold at an advance 
of 2s. to 3s. per ewt. Another pub- 
lic sale on the 14th was equally sa- 
tisfactory ; but the sales after Tues- 
day went off heavily at a further re- 
duction of 2s. to 3s. per cwt.; good 
ordinary St. Domingo sold 72s. a 
73s. ; ordinary 70s. a 71s. 

There were no public sales of 
coffee this forenoon, owing, we be- 
lieve, to the very low prices inducing 
the holders to refrain from bringing 
coffee forward for the present. There 
have been few purchases by private 
contract ; the market may in conse- 
quence be stated steady, at the re- 
duction we have mentioned ; it must, 
however, be stated that the inquiries 
to-day have been general, and will 
probably lead to a revival of the 
trade. 

Tallow.—There have been great 
fluctuations, the rising of the prices 
in Russia, advancing the market, 
while the favourable result of the 
whale fisheries tends to damp the 
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trade. The market is, at present, 
very heavy, and trade dull, at the 
reduced prices of 38s. to 37s. 6d. 
Hemp and flax dull, and little doing. 

Oils—The prices of whale oil 
have been much depressed by the 
unprecedented success of the Davies 
Straits Fishery: the produce, it is 
estimated, will exceed any previous 
year; the united fisheries of Green- 
land and Davies Straits will yield, it 
is stated, 20,000 tuns of oil; whale 
oil is more in demand for immediate 
consumption than it has been ; small 

arcels 19/. 10s. but for future de- 
ivery 19/. and heavy at that price. 
Very little has been Jately done in 
seed oils. 

Indigo.—The company’s sale (5000 
chests) on the 7th, and following 
days, commenced at a reduction of 
6d. to 1s. per. Ib. on the prices of the 
preceding sale ; but they improved on 
each succeeding day, so as to become 
equal to the prices of the latter end 
of the last sale. The letters from Cal- 
cutta, of May last, give very un- 
favourable reports of the Indigo 
crop. : 

Rum has been and still is very 
heavy ; the Government contract for 
100,000 gallons was taken on 30th of 
September, the whole at the low rate 
of 1s. 33d. per gallon. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press: — 

Aids to Reflection, in a Series of pru- 
dential, moral, and spiritual Aphorisms, 
extracted chiefly from the Works of Arch- 
bishop Leighton: with Notes, and inter- 
posed Remarks. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent 
Literary Men and Statesmen. By Walter 
Savage Landor, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Batavian Anthology, or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets, with Remarks on the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the 
Netherlands. By Jolin Bowring and 
Harry 8. Van Dyk. 

‘The Star in the East, with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 

Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a Sea- 
man, in one Volume, 12mo.: with En- 
gravings. 

Popular Essays on a Select Number of 
the most common Diseases; especially point- 
ing out the best Mode of preventing their 
Occurrence ; prescribing such simple Plans 
of Cure as may be acted on by every one, 
and showing when those dangerous Symp- 
coms arise which mate Professional Aid ne- 


cessary. By Charles Thomas Haden, Sur- 
geon to the Chelsea and Brompton Dis- 
pensary. 

A third Course of Practical Sermons, 
expressly adapted to be read in Families, 
By the Rey. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton, and Chaplain to Lord Kenyon. 

A Translation of Magendie’s Formulary 
for the Preparation and Mode of employing 
several new Remedies. By C. T. Haden. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
&e. By J. G. Smith, MD, in one’ Vo- 
lume 8yo. 

A Systematic Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Skin; with coloured Plates. By 
Samuel Plumbe. 

A Series of Sketches or Tales, entitled 
“ Sayings and Doings.” From the Pen 
of a distinguished Wniter. 

Sismondi’s History of the Literature of 
the South of Europe. ‘Translated by Mr. 
Roscoe. ; 

Memoirs of Salvator Rosa. By Lady 
Morgan, 

A Sunmary of the present Political and 
Commercial Ii stitutions and Proceedings of 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


M. De Humboldt: translated into English 
under his immediate Inspection. One Vol 


8yo. 
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the Republics of Mexico, Columbia, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres. By James Hen- 
derson. Demy 8yo. 

Monuments in Lincolnshire, engraved in 


the Line Manner, from Drawings by J. S. 
Padley; accompanied by Historical Mus- 
trations, Descriptions, and Genealogical 
Annals, 

A Poem, entitled Clara Chester, by the 
Author of ‘* Rome,” and ** The Vale of 
Chamouni,”’ Post 8yo. 

A New Monthly Asiatic Journal, en- 
titled the ** Oriental Herald,” and *‘ Colo- 
nial Advocate.” Edited by Mr. Bucking- 
ham. 

The Albigenses: a Romance. By the 
Rev. C. R. Maturin, Author of Bertram. 

Memoirs of George ILI. Vols. 9 and 10. 
By W. Belsham. 

Letters between Amelia and her Mother. 
From the Pen of the late Wm. Combe, 
Esq. Author of the Tours of Dr. Syntax. 

A new Division of the World in Minia- 
ture, containing the Netherlands, in one 
Volume, 
gtavings. 

An Introduction to the Anatomy of the 
Human Body, for the Use of Painters, &c. 
Translated from the German of J. H. La- 
vater, and illustrated by 27 Lithographic 
Plates. One Vol. 8yo. 

The Forget me not, for 1824, 

A new Historical Novel, founded on thé 
Gowrie Conspiracy, and illustrative of 
Events in Scotland, in the Reign of James 
the Sixth. 

Times Telescope for 1824, 

Points of Misery, with Illustrations. By 
Robert Cruikshank. 

The Fall of Constantinople, and other 
Poems. By Jacob Jones, jun. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern Af- 
rica. By W. J. Burchell, Esq. The Second 
‘Volume, 4to. which completes the Work. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg; or, Tra- 
ditions from the Hartz. By Miss Jane 
‘Porter. Three Vols. 12mo. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
tion of Rocks in both Hemispheres. By 


with Eighteen coloured En- - 


The Painter and his Wife. ‘By Mn 
Opie. Two Vols. 12mo. ay 

First Steps to Botany, intended 
pular Llustrations of the Science i 
its Study as a Branch eee NED Edu 
By James L. Drommon 10 
Wood-cuts, comprising upwards of 20 
Figures. One Vol. 12mo. 

‘The Night before the Bridal, a Spanish 
Tale: Sappho, a Dramatic Sketch, and 
other Poems. By Catherine Grace Ga- 
nett. Svo. 

Patience: a Tale. By Mrs. Hof 
Author of Tales of the i A &c. 12mo. 

Hurstwood: a Tale of the Year 1715. 
Three Vols. 12mo. 

How to get rid of a Wife; and the! 
of Annandale. By Miss Spence. — 
Vols. 12mo. + 

Country Belles: or Gossips outwitted, 
Two Vols. 12mo. Hs 

An Introduction to Entom 
Elements of the Natural History of Ins 
By William Kirby, MA. FR. and LS. 
William Spence, Esq. FLS. Ilustratel 
by coloured Plates. Vols. III. and IV. 
8vo. which complete the Work. 

London and Paris; or, Sc 
Sketches. By the Marquis de Ver 
and Sir Charles Darnley. One Vol. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By R. South 
Esq. LUD, &c. &c. One Vol 1200. 

Friendship’s Offering; or, the Anpual 
Remembrancer, for 1824. 

The Lives of the Dukes of Bate, 
Saxony, and Brunswick. By Sir Andrew 
Halliday. 

The Private Correspondence of the Iate 
Wm. Cowper, Esq. ‘Two Vols. 8yo. 

Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. Secte- 
tary to the Admiralty during th 
of Charles the Second and Tastes the Se- 
cond, and the intimate Friend of the cele- 
brated John Evelyn ; now first decyphered 
from the original MSS. written in Short- 
handand preserved in the Pepysian Library. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Treatise on Subterrancous Surveying, 
and the Variation of the Magnetic Needle. 
By Thomas Fenwick. Second Edition, in 
8vo. with Plates, price 12s. 

Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour in 
Europe, but particularly in England, from 
the Norman Conquest, to the Reign of 
Charles II. 3 Vols. Imperial Quarto, 
with coloured Plates, 217. 

Hore Momenta Crayene, or the Craven 
Dialect, in Two Dialogues. By a Native 
of Craven. 12imo. 4s. 

Supplement to the Comparative Estimate 
of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies ; 
relating chicfly to the Geological Indica- 


tions of the Phenomena of the Cave at 
Kirkdale. By the Author of the’ Com- 
parative Estimate. 8vo. 5s. 

Nayal Records; or, the Corasinen of 
the Line of Battle Ships of the Royal 
Navy, from its first Establishment in the 
Reign of Henry VILL. In Two Parts. 
Part I. 8s, 

Novels and Tales. 

The Stranger’s Grave. 12mo. Gs. _ 

Mammon in London, or the Spy of the 
Day. 2 Vols. 12mo, 12s, 

Poetry. —- 

Political Sketches, the Profession, the 
Broken Heart, &c. By AlaricA.Watts. 6s. 

School Hours, or a Collection of Exer- 
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_ cises and Prize Poems, compossd by the 


Young Gentlemen under the Tuition of 
the Rey. A. Burnaby, MA. Louth, Lin- 
colnshire. 1 Vol. 12mo. 5s. Boards. 


Theology. 
- A Selection from the Sermons of the 


Tate Rev. W. J. Abdy, MA. Rector of St. 
John, Horslydown, Southwark. 8yo. 12s. 


. The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.—Births.—Marriages. 
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in which the united [fforts of Modern 
Infidels and Socinians are detected and ex- 
posed. Illustrated by numerous Examples. 
By the Rev. 8. Piggott, AM. 8vo. 10s. 


Voyages and Travels. 

Journal of a ‘en Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Richard A. Cruise, 
Esq. Captain in the 84th Regiment of 
Foot. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. H. V.'Bayley, Subdean of Lincoln, to be 
Archdeacon of Stow, vice Rey, Dr. Illingsworth, de- 
ceased.—Reyv, J. Hallewell, MA. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi AS Cambridge, to be Chaplain to the 
Hon, East India Company, onthe Maras Establish- 
ment.—The Rev. G. G. Rollestone, Vicar of Stein- 
ton, Yorkshire, to the Vicarage of Stainton, Lin- 
colnshire.—Rey. J. Curwen, to the Rectory of 
Harrington, Cumberland.—Rey. R. V. Law, BA., 
to the Vicarage of Waverham, Cheshire.—Rev, 
F. Fleming, to the Perpetual Curacy of Lorton, 
Cumberland.—The Rev, H.S. Fisher, BA. to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Arkendale, Yorkshire —The 
Rey. T. Frognall Dibdin, to the Alternate Morn- 
ing Preachership at Brompton Chapel, Kensing- 
ton.—The Rev. J. M.Wrizht, to the Rectory of Ta- 
tham, near Lancaster.—The Rey. Wm. Godfrey, 
to the Vicarage of Ravenstone, Bucks.—The 


Rev. G. P. Leman, MA. tothe Perpetual Carney 
of Stoven, Snffolk.—The Rev. BE. Scobell, to the 
Vicarage of Turville, Bucks, on the presentation 
of the Bishop of Lincolu.—The Rev. Peter Sice- 
man to the Vicarave of Whitechurch, Devon.— 
The Rev. P. BD, Faulkes, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Abbotts Bickington, Devon—The Rev. G. 
Beckett, AM. Vicar of Gainsborough, to the 
Living of Epworth; Patron, the King.—The Rev. 
G, Hodson, of Maisemore Court, Gloucestershire, 
to be Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester.—The Rev. M. West, to the Rectory of 
TetYont Evias: Patron, J.T. Mayne, Esy.—The 
Rev. C. Hall, of Scarborough, MA, to the Kectory 
of Terrington, Yorkshire. 

The Rey, Dr. Calvert has resigned the Norrisian 
Professorship in the University of Cambridge. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 28.—At Taunton, the lady of Major Henry 

orth, a son. 

29. ‘The lady of John Sergeaunt, Esq. of Coles- 
hill, Herts, a son. 

Oct. 1.—The lady of Capt. S. P. Hurd, a daughter. 

eat Midhurst, the Hon. Lady Stopford, a daugh- 
er. 

— At Castle House, Torrington, Devonshire, the 
Tady of A. W.S. Deane, Esq.a son. 

8. At Twickenham, the lady of Capt. Wilbraham, 

+ ason, 

4. At Upper Phillimore-place, Kensington, the 
lady of Robert Johnson, Esq. of Jamaica, 4 
daughter, 

5. At Charlton, the lady of Major Turner, of the 
Royal Artillery, a daughter. 

6. Mrs. Koby, of the Mansion House, St. Mary’s 
Cray, Keut, a daughter. 

8. At Blackmore Park, in the County of Wor- 

_ cester, the lady of Robert Berkley, Jun. Esq. a 
son and heir, 

9. At the seat of the Rt. Hon. Lord Bagot, Plithe- 
field, Staffordshire, Lady H. Paget, a daughter. 
15. At Purbrook, Hants, the lady of the Rey, Chas, 

Heath, a daughter. 

— At Bushey Park, the Seat of their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, the 
Duchess of Saxe Weimar, « son. 

— At the Fort, Gravesend, the lady of Major Gen. 
Sir George Hoste, of the Royal Engineers, a 
daughter. 

12. In Gloucester Place, Portman Square, the lady 
of W. Lynch, Esq, as 

15. At Mark’s Hail, Essex, the lady of W. P. 
Honywood, Esq. MP. for the County of Kent, a 
son and heir. 

77. In Park Crescent, the Rt. Hon, Lady Flizabeth 
Murray Macgregor, of Macgregor, ason. 

20. At Warley House, Essex, the lady of Sir John 
Hawker English, a son. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh, Lady Pringle, of Stitchel, a daugh- 


ter. 
At Edinburgh, Lady Bradford, a son. 


ABROAD, 
At Eesti Rt. Hon, the Countess of Airly, a son 
eir. 
At Guernsey, the lady of Deputy Commissary 
General Carey, ason.  ~ 
AtSen, on soard the Farquharson East Ladiamun, 
the lady of Major A. Taylor, a danghter, 


fo] 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 1.—At Hampstead, G. Fallon, Esq. late Cap- 
tain of the 11th Regt. Light Dragoous, to Mrs. 
Probyn, relict of the late Goyernor Probyn, and 
daughter of the late General Rooke, many years 
Representative in Parliament for the County of 
Monmouth, 

— At Ripley Castle, Charles Slingsly, Esq. of 
Loftns, in the County of York, son of the late 
Sir Thos. Slingsly, Bart. of Serivwen Park, and 
Red House, in the same County, to Emma Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas Atkinson, Esq. of 
Fairhill, Lancashire. 

4. At Weston Church, near Bath, Major Alex- 
ander Campbell, of the 3d Guards, to Mary, 
sister of Captain Samuel Brown, RN. after par- 
taking of an elegant Dejeuné a Ja fourchette, af 
the sent of the bride’s sister, Mrs, Miller, of 
Weston, the new married couple set off for their 
seat, Leader Hall, Berwickshire. 

6. At Nether Winchendon, Bucks. the Rev. Chas. 

Spencer, Rector of Wheatfield, Oxfordshire, anit 

Nephew to the Duke o iriborough, fo Mary 

Anne, daughter of Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, 

Bart. MP. 

7. Major Gen. Carey, to Miss Manning, daughter 
of William Manning, MP. 

9. At St. Pancras Chure ames Moyes, Esq. of 
Doughty Street, to Hannah Page, second daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Oakley, Esq. of Tavistock 
Place. ant 

— At Cann Church, Shaftesbury, Dorsets*ire, the 
Rev. John Horsley Dakin, Domestic Chaplain 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of York, to 
Sophia Matilda Caroline Mansel, youngest 
daughter of the late Bishop of Bristol, and 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

— At Ditton Park, the Hon. P. F. Cust, MI’. 
to Lady Isabella Scott, sister to the Duke of 
Buccleugh. : 

13. At Yarmouth, in the County of Norfolk, Jas. 
(Cohen) Palgrave, Esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Dawson ‘Turner, 
Esq. Banker, of the former place. 

— At Bath, the Rev. Dr. Prevost, to Mrs, Fawke. 

— AtScampton, near Lincolnshire, Thos, Water- 

- house Kaye, Esy. of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-law, to Mary Ann, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Iingworth, of the former place. 

— At Reading, the Rev. Philip Filleul, Rector of 
St. Bredlade’s, and Lecturer of St. Aubius, Jer- 
sey, to Catherine Elizabeth Blanche, fourth 


daughter,—and the Rev, Peter French, of Read- - 


ative 
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ing, to Penelope Arabella, Fpondeal daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy, of Reading. 

15. At Gardesley, Herefordshire, by the Rev. Geo. 
Coke, W. Sarsfield Rositer Coc! cburn, MA. of 
Exeter College, Oxford, only son and heir of the 
Jate Gen. Sir W. Cockburn, of Cockburn and 
Ryslaw, Bart.; to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Fras. Coke, of Lower Moor, Hereford- 
shire, Prebendary of Hereford, &c. 

16. At Bishop Wearmouth, Laurence Jopson Mar- 
shall, Esq. eldest son of Samuel Marshall, Esq. 
of Dalston, Middlesex, to Jane, only daughter 
of Bernard Ogden, Esq. of the former piace. 

— At St. Pancras, John Charles Mason, Esq. of 
Camden Street, Camden Town, to Jane Augusta, 
second daughter of James Ensor, Esq. of Austin 
Friars. 

— At Bayford, Robert Jenkinson, Esq. to Hen- 
rietta, daughter of William Baker, Esq. of Bay- 
fordbury, Herts. 

— AtSt. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry Philip 
Powys, Esq. eldest son of Philip Lybbe Powys, 
Esq. of Hardwick House, Oxfordshire, and 
Broomfield House, Middlesex, to Philippa 
Emma Shawe, of Upper Brook Street, youngest 
daughter of the Jute William Cunliife Shawe, 


Esq. 

17. Ni Kirk Deighton, Offey, second son of Sam, 
Shore, Esq. of Norton Hall, Derbyshire, to 
Eliza, second daughter of John Brecom, Esq. 
of North Deighton, Yorkshire. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Kimbolton, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, Evan Baillie, Esq. of Dochfour, to 
Lady Georgiana Montagu, daughter of the Dake 
of Manchester. 

At Kirkaldy, by the Rev. Dr. Martin, of Monimail, 
the Rey. Edward Irving, AM. of the Caledonian 
Chapel, Hatton Garden, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Martin, of Kirkaldy, 


IN IRELAND, . 

At Tralee, Captain Richards, Commander of the 
Preventive Water Guard, at Castletown, Bear- 
haven, to Miss Kirwan, daughter of the late very 
Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of Killala. 


ABROAD, 

At Ghent, in the presence of His Excellency, 
Philip Comte de Lens, Governor of East Flau- 
ders, Thomas Molyneux Seele, Esq. of Hurst 
House, Lancashire, to Agnes Mary, third daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Bedingfield, Bart, of Oxburgh 
Hall, Norfolk. 

At Berne, at the English Ambassador’s Chapel, 
Lord Viscount Sandon, eldest son of the Earl of 
Harrowby, to Lady Frances Stewart, only daugh- 
ter of the Marchioness of Bute, and (irand. 
daughter of the late Thos. Contts, Esq. Banker. 
On this occasion, Mrs, Coutts presented her 
Grand-daughter with 10,0U0/, and Lord Sandon 
with 1000/. per Annum. 

At Paris, atthe British Ambassador’s Chapel, Wm. 
Moore, son of Robert Patten, Esq. of WER Potts 
Ireland, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Major 
Philip Stewart, 


DEATHS. 


Sept. 22.—At Barham Lodge, Herts, aged 22, 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the lute Lord Pri- 
mate of Ireland. 

23. At his seat near Cirencester, Dr. Matthew 
Baillie, aged 63. 

25. At Bath, Mrs. Baldwin, daughter of the late 
Charles Coxe, Esq. of Kemble, Gloucestershire. 
She has bequeathed 300/. to the Casualty Hos- 
pital, at Bath; 500/, to the Gloucester Infir- 
mary; 700/. to the Poor of the parish of Kemble; 
and 600l. to the Poor of the parish of Minchin« 
hampton. 

26. At St. Isted’s, Ecton, Norhamptonshire, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Hon. and Rey. P. Meade, and 
only daughter of the late Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore. 

27. At the Rectory, Hougham, Lincolnshire, aged 
48, the Rey. Geo. Thorold, third son of the late 
Sir John Thorold, of Syston Park, : 

28. At Bognor, aged 56, Mr, Charles East Walk- 
den, of the Royal Hotel, 

Oct. 1.—At Dacre Lodge, Middlesex, Francis Lord 
Napier, of Merchistoun, NB. Lord Lieutenant 
ofthe county of Selkirk, and one of the Sixteen 
Representative Peers for Scotland. 


[Nove 

2. Anne, eldest danghter of Alexander Balmanno, 
Esq. of Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

sale We moa tesree Portland, Jace, Mrs, 

izabeth Morgan, relict of James Morgan 
of the Island of St. Vincent. . ea : 

Lately: at Willesley Hall, Derbyshire, General 
Sir Charles Hastings, Bart, Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the 12th regiment of foot, i 

4. At [ngestrie, near Stafford, the seat of her fa- 
ther, the Right Hon. Frances Charlotte a 
Countess of Dartmouth, eldest danghter of 
Earl of Talbot, and Niece to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. Her Ladyship was born May 17, 1301, 
and was married April 5, 1821. In consequence 
of this melancholy event a number of her noble 
relatives were prevented from attending the 
Musical Festival at Birmingham.—aAnd on the — 
llth died in his second year, George Visconat 
Lewisham, her Ladyship’s eldest son. Their 
remains were interred porethes on the 17th, 4a 
Trinity Church, in the Minories. sia g 8 

— At Worthing, aged 65, Catherine, relict of the 
late James Lawrell, Esq. of Lower Grosyenor- 
Street. 

5. Joseph Dawson, Esq. of Royd’s Hall, near 
Bradford. 

— Aged 50, Mr. Myers, jeweller, of Worcester, 
who suddenly fell back, while playing at cards, 
and instantly expired. eae eee 

6. At his hens in the Albany, John NobleJobn- 
son, MD. : 

7. At Somer's Town, in his 75th year, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robert Pratt, late of the 5th regt. foot. 

8. At his seat, in Dorsetshire, after a long illness, 
the Rizht Hon, Nathaniel Bond, one of his Mac 
Jesty’s Privy Counelh and i fiencher of the- 

nner Temple. e was for many years 
one ofthe leading counsel on the Westera (ir: 
cuit, and MP. for Corfe Castle. During Lont 
Sidmouth’s administration he had a seat at the 
Board of Treasury, and was subsequently ap- 


opwell Hall, 


pointed Judye Advocate of the arm 
9. At Cheltenham, Mrs. Pares, of 
in the county of Derby. 
— At Walton, near Peterborough, aged 25, William 
King, Jun. AM. Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 


10,°A¢ Heretetdy tn’ his 76th nv 

. At Hereford, in his 76th year, John Webbe 
Weston, Esq. of Sutton-place, Surrey, 
Sarnesfieldconnrts Herefordshire. 

12. Of an apoplectic fit, at the house of his bro- 
ther, Dr. W. Wollaston, the Rev. F. J. H. Wol- 
laston, Archdeacon of Essex, aud Vicar of Soutlr 
Weald, and Rector of Cold Norton, in tlie same 
county. , 

13. At Harewood House, Yorkshire, after an 
illness of only three days, the Hon. Frederic 
Lascelles, second son of the Earl and Countess 
of Harewood; aged 20. His remains were in- 
ae fn the fainily vault at Harewood, on the 

th. 

— Suddenly, at Windsor, in his 67th year, Samne? 
Wharton, Esq. Clerk Comptroller of his Ma- 
jesty’s Kitchen, 

— At Bungay, Norfolk, Major General Kelso. 

14, At Kensington, Mrs. Catherine Peyton, eldest 
daughter of the late Admiral Peyton: — 

— At Bath, W. Cade Key, Esq. of Hampstead. 

15. Aged 22, Elennor Jane, wife of Captain Mait- 
Jand, and daughter-in-law of General Maitiand, 
after being suddenly seized with a spasmodic 
affection, She had been confined in child-bed 

sabony three weeks prima ys * i = fa : 

. At Grey’s Court, Henley-on-Tham: e seat 
of Lady Stapleton, the Hon. Mrs. ‘Stapleton, 
wife of the Hon. Thomms Stapleton, and daneh- 
ter of Henry Bankes, Esq. of Kingston Hall, in 
the county of Dorset. pins 

19. At Sandgate, Frances Leigh, relict of the late 
General Leigh, and daughter of the late Hou. 
Admiral Bryon. ; 


IN SCOTLAND. __ , 

At Edinburgh, Captain Wright of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

At Aberdeen, John Orrok, Esq. of Orrok. — a 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Annabella Stuart Douvlas, 
relict of the late Rev. George Douglas, of Tain, 
in the county of Ross. 


ABROAD, AS 
At St. Petersburgh, M. Stelbelt, the celebrated 


composer. 7a 
At Barrackpore, East Indies, Capt. J. Seppings, of 


. the 2uth regiment of Native Infantry, 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 
Westmoreland, November 4. 


My dear Sir,—This morning I received your parcel, containing amongst 
other inclosures, the two last numbers of your journal. In the first of these 
is printed a little paper of mine on Mr. Malthus ; and in the second I ob- 
serve a letter from Mr. Hazlitt—alleging two passages from the 403rd and 
42\st pages of his “ Political Essays” as substantially anticipating all that 
I had said. I believe that he has anticipated me: in the passage relating to 
the geometric and arithmetic ratios, it is clear that he has: in the other pas- 
sage, which objects to Mr. Malthus’s use of the term perfection, that he has 
represented it under contradictory predicates, it is not equally clear; for I 
do not find my own meaning so rigorously expressed as to exclude another* 


* What other interpretation? An interpretation which makes Mr. Hazlitt’s argument 
coincide with one frequently urged against Mr. Malthus—viz. ‘‘ that in fact he himself 
relies practically upon moral restraint as one great check to Population, though denying 
that any great revolution in the moral nature of man is practicable.” But so long as 
Mr. Malthus means, by a great revolution, a revolution in the sense which he imputes 
to Mr. Godwin—to Condorcet, &c. viz. a revolution amounting to absolute perfection, so 
long there is no logical error in all this: Mr. Malthus may consistently rely upon moral 
restraint for getting rid, suppose, of 90 cases out of every 100 which at present tend to 
produce an excessive population, and yet maintain that even this tenth of the former ex- 
cess would be sufficient, at a certain stage of population, to reproduce famines, &c. i. e. to 
reproduce as much misery and vice as had been got rid of. Here there is an absolute in- 
crease of moral restraint, but still insufficient for the purpose of preventing misery, &c. 
For, as soon as the maximum of population is attained, even one single birth in excess 
Gi. e. which does more than replace the existing numbers)—a fortiori, then, 1-10th of the 
present excess, (though implying that the other 9-10ths had been got rid of by moral 
restraint) would yet be sufficient to prevent the attainment of a state of perfection. And, 
if Mr. Malthus had so shaped his argument, whether wrong or right—he would not 
have offended in point of logic: his logical error lies in supposing a state of perfection 
already existing and yet as brought to nothing by this excess of births : whereas it is clear 
that such an excess may operate to prevent, but cannot operate to destroy a state of per- 
fection ; because in such a state no excess could ever arise; for, though an excess may 
co-exist with a vast increase of moral restraint, it cannot co-exist with entire and perfect 
moral restraint; and nothing less than ¢hat is involved in the term ‘ perfection.” A 
perfect state, which allows the possibility of the excess here spoken of, is already an im- 
perfect state. Now, if Mr. Hazlitt says that this is exactly what he means, I answer 
that I believe it is ; because I can in no other way explain his sixth sentence—from the 
words ‘ but it is shifting the question” to the end of that sentence. Yet again the 
seventh sentence (the last) is so expressed as to be unintelligible to me. And all that 

recedes the sixth sentence, though very intelligible, yet seems the precise objection which 
I have stated above, and which I think untenable. Nay, it is still less tenable in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s way of putting it than as usually put: for to represent Mr. Malthus as saying 
that, ‘* if reason should ever get the mastery over all our actions, we shall then be, 
governed entirely by our physical appetites”? (which are Mr. Hazlitt’s words), would be 
objected to even by an opponent of Mr. Malthus: why ‘ entirely?” why more than 
we are at present ? The utmost amount of the objection is this :—That, relying so much 
upon moral restraint praotically, Mr. Malthus was bound to have allowed it more 
weight speculatively, but it is unreasonable to say that in his ideal case of perfection 
Mr. Malthus has allowed no weight at all to moral restraint: even he, who supposes an 
increased force to be inconsistent with Mr. Malthus’s theory, has no reason to insist upon 
his meaning a diminished force. 
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interpretation even now when I know what to look far; and, without know- 
ing what to look for, I should certainly not have found it: on the whole 
however I am disposed to think that Mr. Hazlitt’s meaning is the same as 
my own. So much for the matter of Mr. Hazlitt’s communication: as to 
the manner, J am sorry that it is liable to a construction which perhaps was 
not intended. Mr. Hazlitt says—<1.donot,wish to bring any charge of 
plagiarism in this case ;” words which are better fitted to express his own 
forbearance, than to exonerate me from the dishonour of such an act 
But 1 am unwilling to suppose that Mr. Hazlitt has designedly given this 
negative form to his words. He says also—* as I have been a good deal 
abused for my scepticism on that subject, I do not feel quite disposed that 
any one else should run away with the creditof it.’ Here again I cannot 
allow myself to think that Mr. Hazlitt meant deliberately to bring me before 
the reader’s mind under the odious image of a person who was “ running 
away” with the credit of another. As to “ credit,” Mr. Hazlitt must per- 
mit me to smile when I read that word used in that sense: I can assure 
that not any abstract consideration of credit, but the abstract idea of a 
creditor (often putting on a concrete shape, and sometimes the odious con- 
crete of a dun) has for some time past been the animating princi le of my 
labours. Credit therefore, except in the sense of twelye months’ credit 
where now alas! I have only six, is no object of my search = in fact I abhor 
it: for to be a “ noted” man is the next bad thing to being a <« eas oo 
man. Seriously however I sent you this as the first of four notes w 
had written on the logical blunders of Mr. Malthus, (the other three being 
taken not from his Essay on Population, but from works more ly 
within the field of Political Economy): not haying met with it elsewhere, I 
supposed it my own and sent it to complete the series: but the sia 
sentence, which parodies the words of Chancellor Oxenstiern—(< jo and 
see—how little logic is required,” &c.), sufficiently shows that, So tia 
arrogating any great merit to myself for this discovery, I RaAPR vise 
miraculous that it should have escaped any preyious reviewer of Mr, Mal- 
thus.—I must doubt, by the way, whether Mr. Hazlitt has been “a 
deal abused” for these specific arguments against Mr. Malthus ; and my 
reason for doubting is this: about ten or twelve years ago, happening to be 
on a visit to Mr. Southey, remember to have met with a work of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s on this subject—not that which he quotes, but another (Reply to 
Malthus) which he refers to as containing the same opinions (either futilen 
verbis, or in substance). In Mr. Southey’s library, and in competition with 
Mr. Southey’s conversation, a man may be pardoned for not studying any 
one book exclusively : consequently, though I read a good deal of Mr. Haz- 
litt’s “Reply,” I read it cursorily: but, in all that I did read, I remember 
that the arguments were very different from those which he now alleges; 
indeed it must be evident that the two logical objections in question are by 
no means fitted to fill an octavo volume. My inference therefore is—that 
any “ abuse,” which Mr. Hazlitt may have met with, must have heen 
directed to something else in his Reply; and in fact it has happened to 
myself on several, occasions to hear this book of Mr. Hazlitt’s treated as 
unworthy of his talents ; but never on account of the two arguments which 
he now claims. » I would not be supposed, in saying this, to insinuate any 
doubt that these arguments are really to be found in the Reply ; but simply 
to suggest that they do not come forward prominently or constitute the main 
argument of that book: and consequently, instead of Being! Runs have 
been Oye by those who haye opposed him as much as they were by 
myself. ; ’ 
Finally, Mr. Hazlitt calls the coincidence of my objections with his own 
« striking:” and thus (though unintentionally I dare say) throws the read- 
er’s attention upon it as a very surprising case. Now in this there is a 
misconception which, apart from any personal question between Mr. Hazlitt 
and myself, is worth a few words on its own account for the sake of placing 
it in a proper light. J affirm then that, considering its nature, the coin- 
cidence is not a striking one, if by “ striking” be meant surprising: and I 
affirm also that it would not have been the more striking if, instead of two, 


ub 
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reall it had extended to two hundred similar cases, Supposing that a) thousand 
ij Persons were required severally to propose a riddle, no conditions or limita- 
.« tions being expressed as to the terms of the riddle, it would be isurprising if 
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any two in the whole thousand should agree: suppose again that the same 
thousand persons were required to solve a riddle, it would now be surprising 
if any two in the whole thousand should differ. Why ? Because, in the first 
case, the act of the mind is an act of synthesis; and there, we may readily 
conceive a thousand different roads for any one mind; but, in the second 
case, itis an analytic act ; and there we cannot conceive of more than one 


_. road for a thousand minds. In the case between Mr. Hazlitt and myself 
| there was a double ground of coincidence for any possible number of 


writers: first the object was given; i. e. we were not Jeft to an unlimited 
choice of the propositions we were to attack; but Mr. Malthus had him- 
self, by insisting on two in particular (bawever erroneously) as the capital 
propositions of his system, determined our. attention to these two'as the 
assailable points: secondly, not only was the object given—i. e. not only 
was it predetermined for us where* the error must lie, if there were an 
error ; but the nature of that error, which happened to be logical, pre- 
determined for us the nature of the solution. Errors which are such ma- 
terialiter, i. e. which offend against our knowing, may admit of many answers 
—inyolving more and Jess of truth. But errors, which are such logically, 
i. e. which offend against'the form (or internal law) of our thinking, admit 
of only one answer. Except by failing of any answer at all, Mr. Hazlitt 
and. I could not but coincide: as long as we had the same propositions to 
examine (which were not of ourown choice, but pointed out to us ab extra), 
and as long as we understood those propositions in the same sense, no 
variety was possible except in the expression and manner of our answers; 
and to that extent a variety exists. Any other must have arisen from our 
understanding that proposition in a different sense. 

My answer to Mr. Hazlitt therefore is—that in substance I think his 
claim valid; and though it is most true that I was not aware of any claim 
prior to my own, I now formally forego any claim on my own part to the 
credit of whatsoever kind which shall ever arise from the two objections to 
Mr. Malthus’s logic in his Essay on Population. In saying this however, 
and acknowledging therefore a coincidence with. Mr. Hazlitt in those two 
arguments, I must be understood to mean a coincidence only in what really 
belongs to them; meantime Mr. Hazlitt has used two expressions in his 
letter to yourself which seem to connect with those propositions other opi- 
nions from which I dissent: that I may not therefore be supposed to extend 
my acquiescence in Mr. Hazlitt’s views to these points, 1 add two short 
notes upon them: which however I have detached from this letter—as form= 
ing no proper part of its business.—Believe me, my dear Sir, your faithful 
humble servant. Xx. Y-Z. 


1. Mr. Hazlitt represents Mr. Malthus’s error in regard to the different 
ratios of progression as a mathematical error ; but the other error he calls 
logical. This may seem to lead to nothing important: it is however not 
for any purpose of verbal cayil that I object to this distinction, and contend. 
that both errors are logical. For a little consideration will convince the 
reader that he, who thinks the first error mathematical, will inevitably miss 
the true point where the error of Mr. Malthus arises ; and the consequence 
of that will be—that he will never understand the Malthusians, nor ever 
make himself understood by them. Mr. Hazlitt says, “ a bushel of wheat 
will sow a whole field: the produce of that will sow twenty fields.” Yes: 
but this is not the point which Mr. Malthus denies: this he will willingly 


*-“ Where the error must lie”—i. e. to furnish a sufficient answer ad hominem s 
otherwise it will be seen that I do not regard either of the two propositions as essential to 
Mr, Malthus’s theory : and therefore to overthrow those propositions is not to answer 
that theory. But still, if an author willinsist on representing something as’essentia! to 
his theory which is not so, and challenges opposition to it,—it is allowable to meet him 
on his own ground. ’ 
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grant: neither will he deny that such a progression on by geometrical 
ratios. If he did, then it is. true that his pene ould Goan ttineie meters 
But all this he will concede. Where then lies his error? Simply in this— — 
that he assumes (I do not mean in words, but it is manifestly latent in 
that he says) that the wheat shall be continually resown on the same 
land: he will not allow of Mr. Hazlitt's “ twenty fields:’* keep to” 
original field, he will say. In this lies his error: and the nature 
error is—that he insists upon shaping the case for the wheat in a way 
makes it no fair analogy to the case which he has shaped for man.  T 
is unfair is evident: for Mr. Malthus does not mean to contend that hisn 
will go on by geometrical progression; or even by arithmetical, upon t 
same quantity of food: no! he will himself say the positive principle of 
increase must concur with the same sort of increase in the external (nege- 
tive) condition, which is food. Upon what sort of logic therefore does he 
demand that his wheat shall be thrown upon the naked power of i itive 
principle, not concurring with the same sort of increase in the negative con~ 
dition, which in this case is land? It is true that at length we shall come to 
the end of the land, because that is limited: but this has nothing to do with 
the race between man and his food, so long as the race is possible. The 
race is imagined for the sake of trying their several powers: and the terms 
of the match must be made equal. But there is no equality in the terms as 
they are supposed by Mr. Malthus. The amount therefore is—that the case 
which Mr. Malthus everywhere supposes and reasons upon, is a case of false’ 
analogy: that is, it isa logical error. But, setting aside the unfairtess of 
the case, Mr. Malthus is perfectly right in his mathematics. If it were fair 
to demand that the wheat should be constantly confined to the sam : 
of land, it is undeniable that it could never yield a produce advancing by a 
geometrical progression, but at the utmost by a very slow arithmetical pro- 
gression. Consequently, taking the case as Mr. Malthus puts it, he is r 
in calling it a case of arithmetical progression: and his error is inv Bebe 
that case as a logical counterpart to his other case. ES Ee Ras 
2, Mr. Hazlitt says—“ This Mr. Editor, is the writer whom © our full’ 
senate call all-in-all sufficient.’”—And why not? I ask. Mr. Hazlitt’s in- 
ference is—that, because two propositions in Mr. Malthus’s Essay are over= 
thrown, and because these two are propositions to which Mr. Malthus” 
ascribes a false importance, in relation to his theory, therefore that theory 
is overthrown. But, if an architect, under some fancied weakness of a~ 
bridge which is really strong and self-supported, chooses to apply needless” 
props, I shall not injure the bridge by showing these to be rotten props and 
knocking them away. What is the real strength and the real use of Mr. 
Malthus’s theory of population, cannot well be shown, except in treating of 
Political Economy. But as to the influence of his logical errors upon that 
theory, I contend that it is none at all. It is one error to affirm a different 
law of increase for man and for his food: it is a second esror to affirm of a 
perfect state an attribute of imperfection: but in my judgment itis a third 
error, as great as either of the others, to suppose that these two errors can’ 
at all affect the Malthusian doctrine of Population. Let Mr. Malthus 
say what he will, the first of those errors is not the true foundation of that 
doctrine ; the second of those errors does not contain it’s true application. — 


Two private communications on the paper which refuted Mr. Malthus, 
both expressed in terms of personal courtesy, for which I am bound to make 
my best acknowledgments, have reached me through the Editor of the 
London Magazine. One of them refers me “ to the number of the New 
Monthly Magazine for March or April, 1821, for an article on Malthus, in’ 
which the view” taken by myself ‘* of his doctrine, as an answer to God- 
win, seems to have been anticipated.” In reply to this I have only to express 
my regret that my present situation, which is at a great distance from any 
town, has not yet allowed me an opportunity for making the reference 
pointed out.—The other letter disputes the soundness of my arguments—not 
so much in themselves, as in their application to Mr. Malthus: I know not 
that I am authorized to speak of the author by name: his arguments I pre- 
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» sume that Iam at liberty to publish: they are as follows:—The first objec- 
4= tion appears untenable for this reason: Mr. Malthus treats of the abstract 
ik tendency to increase In Man, and in the Food of Man, relatively. Whereas 
== you do not discuss the abstract tendency to increase, but only the measure 
nad of that increase, which is food. To the second objection I thus answer : 
Mr. Godwin contends not (I presume) for abstract, essential, perfection ; 
but for perfection relating to, and commensurate with, the capabilities of an 
earthly nature and habitation. All this Mr. Malthus admits argumenti 
gratid: and at the same time asserts that Mr. Godwin’s estimate in his own 
terms is incompatible with our state. 8 October, 1823.”—To these answers 
my rejoinder is this:—The first argument I am not sure that I perfectly 
; understand ; and therefore I will not perplex myself or its author by dis 
a cussing it. To the second argument I reply thus: I am aware that whatso- 
® ever Mr. Malthus admits from Mr. Godwin, he admits only argumenti gratia. 
2™ But for whatsoever purpose he admits it, hé is bound to remember, that he 
has admitted it. Now what is it that he has admitted? A state of perfec- 
a tion. This term, under any explanation of it, betrays him into the following 
" dilemma: Hither he means absolute perfection, perfection which allows of no 
*= degrees; or he means (in the sense which my friendly antagonist has sup- 
8? posed) relative perfection, quoad our present state—i. e. a continual approxi- 
*? mation to the ideal of absolute perfection, without ever reaching it. If 
( he means the first, then he is exposed to the objection (which I have 
‘4 already insisted on sufficiently) of bringing the idea of perfection under an 
i inconsistent and destructory predicate. If he means the second, then how 
#? has he overthrown the doctrine of human perfectibility as he professes to 
.) have done? At this moment, though the earth is far from exhausted (and 
# still less its powers), many countries are, according to Mr. Malthus, suffer- 
® ing all the evils which they could suffer if population had reached it’s maxi-~ 
“ mum: innumerable children are born which the poverty of their parents (no 
* less fatal to them than the limitation of the earth) causes to be thrown back 
s/ prematurely into the grave. Now this is the precise kind of evil which Mr. 

Malthus anticipates for the human species when it shall have reached it’s 
#® numerical maximum. But in degree the evil may then be much less—even 
;# upon Mr. Malthus’s own showing: for he does not fix any limit to the 
is’ ‘increase of moral restraint, but only denies that it will ever become absolute 
and universal. When the principle of population therefore has done it’s 
») worst, we may be suffering the same kind of evil—but, in proportion to an 
~ indefinitely increasing moral restraint, an indefinitely decreasing degree of 
g that evil: i.e. we may continually approximate to the ideal of perfection: 
4) i. e. if the second sense of perfection be Mr. Godwin’s sense, then Mr. 
Malthus has not overthrown Mr..Godwin. 
i X. Y. Z. 


fe 
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Y The following admirable letter seems to refer to the observations on Kant, 
/ contained in the Opium Eater’s Letters. Perhaps that acute logician may be 
(able to discover its meaning: or if not, he may think it worth preserving as 
} an illustration of Shakspeare’s profound knowledge of character displayed 
/ in Ancient Pistol. 


Can Neptune sleep ?—Is Willich dead ?—Him who wielded the trident of Albion! Is 
j it thus you trample on the ashes of my friend? All the dreadful energies of thought 
;  —all the sophistry of fiction and the triumphs of the human intellect are waving o'er 
, his peaceful grave. ‘* He understood not Kant.”? Peace then to the harmless invincible. 
_ have long been thinking of presenting the world with a Metaphysical Dictionary—of 
elucidating Locke’s romance.—I await with impatience Kant in English, Give me 
that! Your letter has awakened me to a sense of your merits. Beware of squabbles ; 
__ I know the literary infirmities of man. Scott rammed his nose against mortals—he 
' grasped at death for fame to chaunt the victory. 
THINE. 


How is the Opium Eater ? 
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We have to thank an unknown correspondent for the following 


SONNET 


Occasioned by reading in Exra’s Letter to Dr. Southey, that the admirable 
translator of Dante, the modest and amiable C: 5 still remained a curate— 


or, as a waggish friend observed,—after such a Translation should still be 
without Preferment.* 


O Thou! who enteredst the tangled wood, 
By that same spirit trusting to beled, == 
That on the first discoverer’s footsteps shed __ 
The light with which another world was view d ; 


Thou hast well scann’d the path, and firmly stood 
With measured niceness in his holy tread, 
’Till, mounting up thy star-illumined head, = 
Thou lookedst in upon the perfect good! 


What treasures does thy golden key unfold ! 
Riches immense, the pearl beyond all price, 
And saintly truths to gross ears vainly told! 


Say, gilds thy earthly path some Beatrice P— 
If bread thou want’st, they will but give thee stones, 
And when thou’rt gone, will quarrel for thy bones ! 
Aw Unwortuy Recror. 


* We suspect, by the way, this is not strictly the case, though We’ believe it is very 
nearly so. oy 


We thought the death of our friend R.A. would excite some concen 
among our readers, but were not prepared to expect so many kind & 
sions of regret as we have received from-various quarters. To thé Authors of 
Verses on the Death of R.A. and an Elegy; &e. we feel particularly obliged; 
but much as we respect the feeling which is displayed in these effusions, we 
do not think they come up to the standard of true poétry, and without this 
we could not conscientiously insert thent. 


The article on Malthus shall be forwarded, a8 soon as opportunity offers, 
according to its address. 


N. O.S. will probably see some notice taken of his interesting communi- 
cation in one of our earliest forthcoming, Numbers. Two papers, from 
«* The Coal Hole,” shall be treated with all due attention. 


The articles not included in the following list are reseryed for further con- 
sideration : 

Observations on Homer—The Pilgrim—Lines on the Death of Major the 
Hon. F. Howard—On Hobbiés—Bachelor’s Plagues—To Anna—Ode on the 
ego addressed to Mr. and Mrs. TH s—P. H.’s Letter to John 

acy. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF 
MARCO BOZZARI. 


No man in the heroic struggle which is taking place in Greece seemed 
worthier to rank with the most illustrious of his ancestors than Marco Boz- 
zari, the Suliote Chief. His death, which took place in September, 1823, 
in a most heroic and successful attempt to surprise the Pacha of Scutari, 
is, perhaps, one of the greatest calamities with which the Greeks have been 
visited, and his countrymen, who speak of him with enthusiastic veneration, 
are about to raise a statue of Carrara marble to his memory.—We would 
suggest for an inscription : 


"EvSdde ric; Mdpxog Mzoroapne, 'aSdvarog duc 
‘EM dd adyaorde 6 yap réce papydpevoc. 


The following Ode is one of the best and purest specimens of modern 
Greek which the contest has produced. 


© OEANATOS TOY MAPKOY MIIOTZAPH. 


Kvdody rd pvdXa Kai pouppoupifovy, 
“Execay xpva kai papapéva, 
Xeyuwvac ra “KoWev va eva, 

Ta weprBddua sivac yoprd. 
"ANAdL’ 7 pda ro Evoupa rye, 
Kpule rovcg madyouc, ra ddxpva rne, 

Kat tg tov Kdopoyv AUrace pve. 


“Erot Marpida » aixpapévy 

Td odepévia Kate radiarye, 

‘Oro EXvdaay '¢ 71) cupdopa rn, 
‘Orov éoBicav, wc dotparaic 

"“HXtor davirayv, cai Bacidevoay, 

Me ra Snpia dd’ od zadevoar, 
Kai ra xapdywoay '¢ tvrporale, 
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Toto ely’ éxetvo 7d Neovrdpr, 

‘Orod SarAdSyke TANYOLEVO 5 

‘Qc va “y’ 70 pare Tov vuoraypévo, 
Kai 7} voy rou ’¢ rove dupavotc ! 

Uynkwoav, pépvovy 7d reiWavo tov, 

Kai rijc ‘“ENddoc, '¢ 76 Sadbyd rov, 
“H piace rpépouv, cared’ dvovc. 


70 "Aor pe! “Aypaga! Kapreviot! 

"Ectic cixére TO Gvopd Tou" 

Bovvd wal rdprot, rd Savpara rov! 
‘O Madpkog Mzoroapne ely’ aurécr 

*Auréc dyvdvrta ’c ratc yOuddec, 

Mréndec Xxddpac, éxSpove Macddec, 
Povéag mpopSacey *Aeréc. 


9, Adora! wape pe rd oKxordde- 
55 Ataxdovor EytacSe wal capdvra: 
>, AnodouSdre éuéva wavra, 
», K’ €aetc of d\Noe Vorepiva, 
Fi ‘Woe ‘ . 
9, Oravy VUnrA\wowpev TO ToudeEKt, 
», Kal 76 oraSi pov oxputw rapéxet, 
‘ Ps , ‘ 7 
3 Q¢ Tov Macddwy ra wrAaywa. 


DON, aropaciowpey Snr’ n Opa 
>, Tid riv marpida édevSepiar, 
9 Tid 7 dvopd pag ddkav rimiay, 
» Td rove Tupdvvoug tov oKxopmicpoy. 
“Eure, ral Spence Avacacpévoc, 
K’ tig Todprwy aipara Barriopévoc, 
"Eorepve dpixny wal ‘oduppov: 


Boovce povoc ’sav rpeic yrtddec, 

Kai 6date 9 pdyate dyrt\adodcav, 

Kat ror “mepr pavoy éxovovcay, 
Muaperavoy sic Thy guyiir. 

Tore 70 apdrov, va, kai TpENEL, 

Kai ax’ 70 Kxoppi rou ra xdpra Bpéxer 
Mé ryv Savaoyny tiv mAnyive 


Dovdler miov roy ade\pdy Tov 
>» Mdpe 70 appa pov, Kuvorayrive, 
»» Kal’¢ 76 rodape prov god peive, 
95 Q¢ od a virn reeewSH> 
9 Ipog ra raid pov xdnpovopiay 
», lle rijv xapav pov tic tHY Suciay, 
5, Mov’ 7 Marpida ytd vad owSy. 


"2 cipa Seiov! & rig Suciac! 
Adyot dsipynorocl xapaxrijpac! 
Tie fevSépag Kavynpa Hoipac, 

K’ ‘EAXddog eloSe Od Kaproi! 
"Aur? Butdvee rovc Aewvidac, 
*"Aury ipwdwy yadkév'’ dozidac, 

"Exet BapBapwy Bpovrg rpomn | - 


Iler@ 1} rapoud prov ‘¢ ray AttwXiav- _ 
Tore 76 xopa Tg Sa rarnow! 
Ildre ro pupa Tov Sa pAjow, 

Kovra ’c Tite Sadascac ta veoa! 
KaSivag TPEXEL, TO mAnouater 
Kail azo ro otBac dvarpiyidZet, 

Dav éyovdrise kKavSpnpd. 
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"Appa yevvaiov! Mdppapoy Tagov! 
“Eyer awry e£ovciar, 

Mé tiv adrAqy cac THY Tappyoiay 
@& vad Evrvare rove Mornrde: 
Kai pe ric pevnpne thy apSapoiav 

Oa jeradider’ aSavaciav 
"Exe draddyove woXeptorac. 


“AvSn duapavra wal orepava 
’"S ta orhdyxva BrXaotnsay tHE Marpidog: 
Katovy dpupara raSe eidoc 
*Eic Bwpov dofnc “ENAnvucoys 
“Howa Maoroapny Xopot baddovy 
K’ é\rida viene Sa tov mpoBdddovy 
, ev gett > , 
Ete caSe kivduvov ’eSyvixov. 


M. Dyuvace- 


ON THE DEATH OF MARCO BOZZARI. 


Darkness and death upon the world are brooding, 
The leaves of autumn rustle, fade, and fall, 
The scythe-like wind of winter sweeps them all ; 
The gardens have put off their spring-tide dress, 
And nature is in tears—while ice and snow 
Are her dull, chilling weeds of lonely woe, 
Which to the world her clouding griefs confess. 


"Tis thus in sorrow and in sadness wailing, 
Our country mourns its stately children dead, 
Broken by grief—and like the lightning fled ; 

Yet as the glorious sun they rose and set: 
And long they struggled ’gainst the furious hordes 
Of our usurping—but defeated lords, 

And their departed ghosts pursue them yet. 


Who is that noble lion, weak and wounded P 
Sleep’s dulling clouds are o’er his eyelids spread, 
The soul that fired him up to heaven is fled, 
And nought remains but its dark-prison shell. 
O Greece! my country, when she saw thee die, 
A panic seiz’d her frame—and, shudderingly, 
Upon thy. faded form she loved to dwell. 


Thou Archelaus |. Agrapha! Carpenisi! 

Tell all the glory of the hero’s name; 

Shout mountains—shout ye fields his sacred fame, 
And build his wondrous deeds.— T'was Bozzari, 

Who, like an eagle sharp for blood, descended 

On Beéys, Pashas—and countless foemen blended, 
And scatter’d them in glorious victory. 


« Brothers!” hé said, “ now crowd around yout leader ! 
And favour’d by the darkness, let us go— 
Two hundred forty Greeks—and overthrow 
The tyrant—follow me—and, when my brand 
Shall be uplifted high—when ye shall hear 
Our musquets—let the rest draw boldly near, 
And we will pierce the Pasha and his band ; 
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For freedom’s hour is come—its voice is shouting 
Our country’s liberty—our country’s fame. 
Rout for the tyrants—glory for our name. sg 

He said, and rush’d upon the bandit crew, 
Weltering i in Turkish gore—which round him stream’d 
Terror and desolation——how they scream’d . ; 

When their proud scattering horde he overthrew ! ! " 


He shouted—'twas as loud as if three thousand ' a 
Voices were heard among the echoing rocks— hee 
Which listen’d and threw back the eloquent shocks — . 

Then fled the haughty Mussulman—he fled— ee 


But O! the life-blood from a mortal wound ry 
Gushes—a ruby streamlet o’er the ground, Sat 

And stains the flowers and turns the grasses red. ours 
Then called he to his brother—* Take my sabre— ‘ nq 
My Constantine—and keep thy Marco’s post ans 
Till victory is ours.—It is not lost a 

Because I die.—I to my sons bequeath, ; hae 
And to my country for a legacy, : : eonifersis 


The joy—the glorious privilege to die— stints 
And give to Greece their life and even theirdeath.” 


O blood heroic !—sacrifice of glory ! 
O memorable words! O noble one! a 
The pride of liberty—and Hellas’ son! 4) or 

She bears,—she nurtures her Leonides, i ae 
She has her brave ones yet—and Greece shall be 
Cradle of Gods and shrine of liberty— - 

Lo! the barbarian hears—and aiieles and flees. sid 


My heart flies to Etolia—there to linger, 
When shall I tread that consecrated ground ? 
When kiss the hero’s grayve—while thunderround 
The waves triumphant of the rolling sea— cura § 
Come, let us go—and kneel—our tear-streams pour, , v4 
And, though our hearts may tremble, we'll adore, 
‘And shrine in sacred thoughts his memory. ’ 


Thou arm of strength! thou sepulchre eternal! 
Your influence shall last through boundless time— 
Yours are no marble slabs—no words sublime, 

But simple, popular SOS NERSE Maat rc 
By you our poets shall of glory sing ; cit 44 
Inspired by you our warrior sons shall bring a 

All the bright wreaths that victory e’er acquired. 


Now fadeless flowers and wreaths, and coronal garlands, 
Spring from our country’s bosom—on the pyres ‘ 
Of Hellas’ fame are roused the eternal fires, ore 
Whose incense has the fragrance of past days. . 
Come join the chorus—sing of Marco now, ro “ 
Bind his bright name of victory round your brow— o 
The pledge of triumph, and the son of praise. 


= = 


J.B. 
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ON MODERN FRENCH POETRY, 


WITH TRANSLATIONS. 


Tuere have been two main ob- 
stacles to the success of French 
poetry in this country: the one is 
the strange misconception which has 
uniformly prevailed, even among 
writers of literary criticism, on the 
nature and character of French ver- 
sification: both Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
More have chosen to represent their 
tragic and epic measures as anapes- 
tic ; and by an unfair and sophistical 
appeal to the sense of ridicule, have 
paralleled them by scraps of ludi- 
crous poetry from the Bath Guide 
and the ballad of the Cobler. This 
argument is obviously null: the 
rhythm which is taken for granted to 
carry with it an inseparable associ- 
ation of levity has been adopted with 
solemn and even grand effect by 
eminent writers, while treating pa- 
thetic or lofty subjects: by Cowper, 
in his Alexander Selkirk (though in 
verse of less compass and lyrical 
arrangement) ; and by Montgomery, 
in his ode on the Ocean. But the 
truth is, that the French regulate 
their verse by time and not by ac- 
cent; and by rejecting an emphatic 
rest on any one predominant syllable, 
and giving to their unaccentuated 
vowels, when they do not melt into 
each other, a Jow-breathed metrical 
articulation, they diffuse the syllabic 
emphasis pretty equally over the 
whole verse; which, in their heroic 
standard, thus becomes a twelve- 
timed, though unemphatic, alex- 
andrine. A second obstacle, and 
this is one unhappily less chimerical, 
has been the want of force, variety, 
and interest in the matter and man- 
ner of the poetry. I do not speak of 
light epigrams and airy songs; nor 
of idyls, fables, love-odes, and mock 
heroic, or satire: for in these the 
French language has always been 
sufficiently rich: but I allude to the 
higher and more serious departments 
of poetry; which have usually ex- 
hibited, on their side, a pompous 
emptiness, and elaborate common- 
place, together with a plentiful lack 
of images and ideas. No plea of in- 
communicable elegancies of language 
(though such has usually been ad- 


vanced), canexcuse poverty ofthinking 
and adearth of fancy. Yet the French, 
quite as much as the English (and I 
believe more so collectedly regard- 
ed), are a “ thinking people.” Their 
prose writers are by no means defi- 
cient in new and ingenious turns of 
thought or striking reflections ; any 
more than in a talent for lively de- 
scription. Passionate sentiment, and 
a delicate impression of the beauties 
of natural scenery, when associated 
with sentiment, have made poets of 
Rousseau and St. Pierre unconscious- 
ly to themselves. It is idle then to 
attempt accounting for the vapid in- 
terest of their general poetry, by 
throwing the blame on the language. 
Of its metrical laws and arrangement 
we are, as has been seen, about the 
very worst judges in Europe; and 
Julie and Virginie refute, in a thou- 
sand eloquent and picturesque pas- 
sages, the trite charges of nerveless 
diction and feeble inanity of expres- 
sion. ‘The truth is, that the French, 
like every other language, has its 
own emphatical words and idiomatic 
delicacies, which cannot without in- 
jury be transplanted into another. 
The reflective verb alone, answering 
to the middle voice of the Greeks, is 
an advantage which we, who boast 
of our’ strength, may well covet. 
Take a couplet which occurs to me 
from memory in a translation of 
Pope’s Eloisa : 


Je crois le voir, Ventendre, et ma main le 
poursuit ; 
Elle croit l’arréter—il se dissipe et fuit. 


Who will dispute the condensing 
force of the word se dissipe, or its 
poetic effect? 

The defect has been in their sys- 
tem. There is no want of language, 
no toiling and spinning for a word, 
in Massillon, or Montesquieu, or Ray- 
nal. The Numa Pompilius of Flo- 
rian is a better poem than the Hen- 
riade. Yn prose the French are not 
afraid of being poetical; and they 
have probably been blamed without 
reason for executing their versions of 
ancient poets in prose. Yet enough 
has been done to prove the capacity 
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of their language, when not tamed 
down by a sickly fastidiousness. 
Some passages of Boileau from Ho- 
mer, in his translation of Longinus, 
are so nearly balanced with the cor- 
responding versions of Pope, that 
they would seem to have been mu- 
tually, borrowed from each other. 
Brebeuf is not inferior to Rowe in 
his picture of Lucan’s Sacred Forest: 
and if the following extract from De 
Lisle’s Eneid be compared with Pitt 
(for Dryden gets into “ a smother,” 
where we must needs leave him), it 
will not be easy to convict the 
Frenchman of a want of either epic 
dignity or of imaginative power. 


Where those rude piles of shatter’ ram- 
parts rise, 

Stone rent from stone, a mighty ruin lies, 

And black with rolling smoke the dusty 
whirlwind flies, 

There Neptune’s trident breaks the bul- 
warks down, 

There from its basis heaves the trembling 
town. 


Vois tu ces longs débris, ces pierres dis- 
pers€ées, 


De ces brulantes tours les masses ren- 
yersées ? 

Cette poudre, ces feux ondoyants dans les 
airs ? 

Li le trident en main le puissant Dieu des 

- mers 

De la terre a grands coups entrouvrant les 
entrailles, 


A leur base profonde arrache les murailles. 


Sterne exemplifies the French ten- 
dency to conversational bombast of 
expression by the asseveration of his 
barber; who protested to him, that 
“the curls of his wig would stand 
though he plunged them in the ocean.” 
As if, quietly observes the senti- 
mentalist, I should pull on my boots 
and post to the shores of the Atlan- 
tic, for the purpose of trying the ex- 
periment! An English hair-dresser 
would have contented himself with 
suggesting a dip ina bucket. This 
habit of exaggeration in their com- 
mon-life language has been adduced 
to account for their characteristic 
meagreness of diction in verse: as if 
having exhausted their force of ex~ 
pression, they had nothing left. But 
why should it have been exhausted P 
They might not be able, indeed, to 
go beyond it; but there seems no 
reason why they should sink below 
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it. Some of the old poets of France 
were rich in the choice of expression, 
alive to striking effects na 


and even free and bold in the crea- 
tion of new terms, and the breaking 
their metre into pauses; for they 
used compound epithets, and ran one 
verse into another. Yet at that time 
the French were as much accustom- 
ed, as they have been since, to mag- 
niloquence of phrase on light occa. 
sions. We might also expect, | 
inference were sound, that - 
works of prose-eloguence 
rigid, dry, and technical, for 
same reason; and yet we see tl 
the writers are at no loss to express 
themselves with energy. The caus 

of the restraints, which the ] “ ; 
poets haye usually imposed uw 
themselves, must, I should imagine, 
be rather sought in the timidity arti 
ficially created by a heartless an 
finical court a criticism ; and 
unlucky nation ropensity to b 
ter and ridicule, Pf Phich “Mi Cob, 
bett, a far better grammarian 
poebpa) critic, renin to ave < 
the very spirit, when he 
Milton, peas act to his a 


ie) 


fiction of the process of crea’ ; 
he describes the Almighty. ai me é 
ing a pair of compasses out aye 
drawer.” dba shee 
They have, in fact, gone on, lik 
the English school, ieee olathe 
Augustan, which was formed on their 
model, writing poetry after a recipe: 
handing from one to another a cer- 
tain round of agreed periphrases, and 
established personifications, and en- 
deayouring as much as possible to 
think, feel, and describe exactly 
alike. On these terms the wonder 
would be, not that there were many 
poets (so call them by courtesy), but 
that all were not poets. Any man 
with a dictionary of rhymes, anda 
book of alphabetical beauties before 
him, might, one should think, pro-~ 
duce, without much wear and | 
of the intellects, such elaborations as 
fill half the French tomes of epistles, 
and. poesies diverses, and be called, 
like fe author of the lumber lately 
embalmed within two monumental 
quartos of semi-auto-biography—a 
bard. Themaximof Horace | 
Mediocribus esse poetis, ; 
Non Dii, non homines, non concessére co-~ 
lumna, ‘ bot wrigte te) 
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2° was actually reversed: and not to be 
be middling poet was held to be an 
= absolute affront by the * genus irri- 
fe®* tabile” of bards and aristarchs. But 
fei® this taste is worn out, notwith- 
me standing the cant about “ good old 
a@ schools.” 
yi * A re-action has been produced on 
mse the literature of France by the ge- 
ue’ nius of foreign poetry, and particu- 
jit larly by that of England. The 
sui strokes have been long, slow, and 
,@ reiterated, but the impulse has been 
-/@ not less powerful; and the barbarian 
jue literature has awakened by little and 
dp little the spirit of jealous imitation. 
ye It is amusing to observe the more 
,@ intelligent and less prejudiced of their 
4m men of letters, coquetting with Shak- 
we Speare. The attempt, to be sure, 
;|# resembles the trimming a noble cedar 
into the form of a peacock, but it 
i) 48 praise-worthy and politic. The 
«a Mere contact must have done good. 
mt We, who, with our national rever- 
de ence of established abuses, patronise 
eo Tate’s Frenchified alterations of Lear, 
sith have no right to be affronted with 
y, Ducis, that he has re-cast some of 
,, Shakspeare’s principal tragedies, and 


m0? 


ai 
‘id new-modelled the fable, manners, 
ih and characters, after the standard of 


his country’s drama. On the con- 
af trary we should allow his merit 
handsomely, and congratulate the 


P| Parisians on their language receiving 
eo 2 considerable infusion of the pas- 
v sion of Shakspeare’s scene. ‘To be 
y sure, narration, as might have been 
' anticipated, is too much substituted 


* for action, and the plays are so far 
* undramatised. The philosophy of 


if Shakspeare is also misunderstood : 
( the translator has fixed his eye chief- 
, _ ly on his poetry, which he is ambi- 
J tious to correct—and on the progress 
_ of the action, which he is sensible 
/ teems with interest, but which he 
; thinks he can improve in its unity, 
__ by making prominent characters and 
f incidents which Shakspeare has kept 

in the back ground ; but Shakspeare’s 


knowledge of scenic effect is too pro- 
found, and his calculations of results 
too accurate, to allow of his manage-~ 
ment of what is called the business 
of the tragedy being safely called in 
question. The unfortunate offici- 
ousness, also, in making out every 
thing plain, and leaving nothing to 
the guess of the imagination, betrays 


an ignorance of one of the master-. 
secrets of dramatic illusion, which 
Shakspeare possessed by a sort of 
intuition: the design which the au- 
thor had in view is thus misunder- 
stood ; and so much of the reality of 
life is subtracted from the scene. 
Another impediment to the introduc- 
tion of Shakspeare, in all his native 
strength, on the stage of France, is 
the necessity of the poet being al- 
ways in the view of the audience ; 
who desire to see all the springs of 
his machinery, as if a conjuror were 
to explain the method of his playing 
the cups and balls, and who expect 
to have an epic representation before 
them cast into scenes, the dialogue 
tagged with rich rhymes, and every’ 
thing, even to the gallery which 
leads to a queen’s bed-chamber, ex- 
prest noblement: short natural ex- 
pressions, or interrupted sentences, 
are too much in common life: every- 
thing must ‘‘ come mended from the 
tongue” of the player ; and the most 
sudden thought, or most hurried eja- 
culation, must evince the poet’s mas- 
tery over his metre, and his skill in 
elevating his phrase to the decorous 
height of faultless tragedy. It is 
needless to point out how much of 
Shakspeare’s truth of imitation must 
be sacrificed in this mechanical and 
unnatural process of accommodation. 
The French, however, have caught 
an insight into the advantage of oc- 
casionally brief and broken dialogue ; 
and it is an auspicious circumstance, 
that they begin half to suspect the 
anti-dramatic character of their im- 
measurable lengths of declamation. 
In the Macbeth of Ducis we cordially 
hail this step in advance towards a 
more natural tragic style. 


Frédegonde. Puis-je le croire ? 
Tl reste peu d’espace entre le trone et yous.’ 
Macbeth. Sortons—mon sang se glace. 

Fréd. Eh bien! que craignez-vous ? 

Mach. Tis dorment. 

Fréd. Nous veillons etla nuit est profonde. 
Le songe—tu m’entends— 


Macb. Oui. 

Fréd. Macbeth! 
Macb. Trédegonde ! 
Fréd. Dancan pres de Glamis repose en 

ce palais. 
Quand s’eveilleront-ils ? 

Mac. Avec le jour. 
Fréd. Jamais ! 


Voici Vinstant Macbeth ! 
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It is entertaining to see how the 
poor Frenchman puzzles himself 
about the witches; they are “ furies 
or sorceresses ;” he cannot exactly 
say which. << Les trois furies ou ma- 
giciennes sont cacheés derriére les 
rochers.” He is half inclined to let 
them stay there. Indeed, though 
they make a rather poetical figure in 
along narrative speech of Macbeth 
to his wife, Ducis evidently meant 
to blink altogether their personal ap- 

earance; but his heart misgave 

im: and accordingly he brings them 
in by way of an optional appendix to 
the first act:— 

“« Nota. On peut finir cet acte en y 
ajoutantla scene suivante, qui servi- 
rait peut-étre 4 augmenter la terreur 
du sujet:” and he accordingly lets 
his “furies or sorceresses” play at 
bo-peep with the spectators from be- 
hind the rocks. 


' La Magicienne, qui tient un porgnard. 
Le charme a réussi ; 
Le sang coule: on combat: resterons nous 
ici ? 

La Magicienne, qui tient un sceptre. 
Non, je cours de ce pas éblouir ma yictime, 
La Magicienne, qui tient un poignard. 

Et moi frapper la mienne. 
La Magicienne, qui tient un serpent, 
Et moi venger ton crime. 
La Premiére. Du sang ! 
La Seconde. Du sang! 
La Troisidme. Du sang! 


(Elles sortent toutes ensemble du milicu 
des vochers, et ne se laissent appercevoir 
gun moment; ou méme elles peuvent 
s'echapper sans etre vues du spectateur.) 


So, after venturing on the expe- 
riment of smuggling the Scottish 
witches into the French theatre, un- 
der a masquerade dress, something 
between Lucan’s Hrichtho and the 
Eumenides' of ZEschylus, he thinks, 
upon the whole, that the better way 
is not to let them be seen at all! 

How Ducis has contrived to render 
Shakspeare more intelligible, will ap- 
pear from the celebrated sleep-walk- 
ing scene; which is doubly curious, 
as this French version of English 
tragedy is propped by the marginal 
sublime of the German drama. 


Frédegonde. 
(Elle entre endormie, un poignard dans 
la main droite, et un flambeau dans la main 
gauche. Elle s’approche @un fauteuil, 
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[Dee. 
Levant les yeur au ciel aver la passion 
@une crainte douloureuse:) _ 
Dieux vengeurs! ‘ ta awe 
(Elle s‘assied ; pose le flambeau sar unt 
table, remet le poignard dans son fourreau) 
Sevar. (Bas.) —_— Un forfait la pours 
Ecoutons, 
Fréd. (Avec joie, ct un air de ‘mysterey 
Ce grand coup fut caché dans la nuit 
La couronne est 4 nous. Macbeth, pour 
quoi Ja rendre ? - : el 
(Avec le geste dune femme gui porte plu 
sicurs coups de potgnard dans les ténébres: 
Sur le fils 4 son tour— i 
Sevar. _ Ciel! que viens-je entendre? 
Fréd. (En s’applaudissant, et avec le 
joie de Vambition satisfaite.) 
Oui, tout est consommé, mes enfans 
gneront. 
(Avec la complaisance et le plaisir de ls 
tendresse maternelle.) 


Que j’essaye, O mon fils! ce bandean sur 


a 


Te 


ton front. re a) 
(Tachant de rappeler un souvenir-vagus 
a sa mémoire.) ‘ : 


Qui m’a donc dit ces mots ? Va, le ciel te 
fit mére.”’ (duce serrement de cur.) 
Sills éprouvaient les coups d’une main 


meurtricre ! (Tres tendrement.) 


O ciel! be sw salt 

(Portant samain ason Migab ede ae 
Toujours ce sang! (Trés tendrem 

Je verrais leur trépas! 

(Avec larmes.) 

Moi, leur mére ! Lt Adasen te 

(Aveo terreur, se grattant la main.) 

Ce sang ne s’effacera pas! 

(Avec la plus grande douleur-) 


O Dieux! (En se grattantlamainvivement.) 

Disparais donc, misérable vestige ! 

(Avec la plus tendre compassion.) 

Mon fils! mon cher enfant! _ is 
(Se grattant la main plus vivement encore. 

Disparais donc, té dis-je! 

(Se grattant la main avec un dépit furicuz.) 

Jamais—jamais—jamais! ; 

(Comme si elle sentait un poignard dans 


son sien.) : | : 
_ Mon ceur est déchiré. 

(Avec de longs soupirs les plus doklen- 
reux, ct tirés du plus profond de son carur.) 
Oh! oh! oh! ; . wel | 
(Son front s*eclaircit par degrés, et 
passe insensiblement de la plus profonde 
doulcur & la joie et dla plus vive espérance ) 
Quel espoir daris mon sein est rentré ?- 
(Tout bas, comme appelant Macbeth 
pendant la nuit, et lui montrant le lit de 
Malcome quelle croit voir.) © 
Macheth! Malcome est li. (Avec ardeur.) 


Viens. — 
(Croyant le voir hésiter et levant les 
épaules de pitié.) % : 
Comme il s‘intimide! 


| Decidée & agir séule.) 


wees 


peal 
2 iis 
om 

i al 
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Allons. (Avec joie.) 
Tl dort. (Avec la confiance de la certi- 
tude, et dans le plus profond sommeil.) 
Je veille—(Elle regarde le flam- 
beau dun wil fixe: elle le prend, et se léve.) 
Et ce flambeau me guide! 

(Elle marche vers le cété du théatre par 
lequel_elle doit sortir. S’arrétant tout & 
coup avec Vair du desir et de Vimpatience, 
croyant entendre sonner Vheure.) 

Sa mort sonne. : 

(Avec la plus grand attention, immobile, 
le bras droit étendu, et marquant chaque 
heure avee ses doigts.) 

Une—deux— 
(Croyant marcher droit au lit de Malcome.) 
C’est l’instant de frapper. 

(Elle tire son poignard et se rétire, tou- 

jours dormant, sous Vune des votites.) _ 


When it is recollected that these 
parenthetical indications Gon which, 
I doubt not, Mademoiselle Georges 
would feel grateful) are suggested 
to the tremblingly anxious translator, 
by the cunning of Shakspeare’s scene, 
it must be apparent, that the French 
can no longer be reproached with 
insensibility to his resistless mastery 
over the passions and affections. 

I have selected the Shakspeare of 
Ducis, as exemplifying most concise- 
ly and strikingly the change which 
English genius is silently operating 
in France. The accommodation of 
Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Macheth, was better fitted 
to conciliate French prejudice, and 
affords clearer evidence of the ground 
which Shakspeare has gained in 
France, than the regular translations 
of Letourneur. An improved and 
unmutilated version of Shakspeare, 
on the basis of the latter, has been 
produced by Guizot.* Further, the 
French begin to entertain a curiosity 
about our living poets ; and the cele- 
brity which some of them have ob- 
tained among us, aided, perhaps, 
by certain stimulating circumstances 
of literary mystery, and personal ec- 
centricity of character, has echoed 
to the saloons of Paris. Of our con- 
temporary poets the French till late- 
ly were as ignorant as we of theirs. 
Of those, indeed, who are emeriti, and 
who have long taken their rank as 
classics in our language, their 
knowledge was limited beyond be- 
lief. «Le premier de vos. poetes 


* This includes Pericles, and the Venus and Adonis, 
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c'est Pope,” was pronounced with 
the usual French air of a decision 
without appeal, by a Parisian gen- 
tleman at the whist table, in refe- 
rence to a conversation that was be- 
ing agitated behind his back, in 
which an Englishman took part: he 
then added, after a pause of recol- 
lection, ‘* et vous avez aussi Thom- 
son.” ‘This was till almost recently 
the ultima Thule of English poetical 
erudition at Paris. “ The range of 
knowledge could no farther go.” The 
“romans poetiques de Scott, rival de 
Lord Byron, comme poete, et le pre- 
mierde tous lesromanciersmodernes,” 
now make a part of a new edition 
of his translated works: those of 
Byron, translated by Nodier, have 
attained a fourth edition: and seve-+ 
ral of their poets have applied them- 
selves to the imitation of his single 
pieces; while others, in their laudable 
zeal to reclaim him from his appa- 
rent misanthropy, and his insinuated 
atheism, have thus announced their 
familiarity with his poetry, and that 
strong impression which it has left 
on their feelings and their imagina~ 
tion. All this is of good augury. One 
of those who have transferred into 
their poems occasional passages from 
Byron's poetry, is Chénedollé. 

He is the author of a poem on the 
© Genius of Man.” Didactic poems 
do not furnish the best criterion of 
poetic genius, nor afford the widest 
scope for its exercise. They show 
more of study than inspiration. They, 
however, square exceedingly well 
with the French talent for system and 
classification. The poem of Chéne- 
dollé is at all events respectable. 
There is nothing puerile, or effemi- 
nate, or common-place, in its details 
and objects.. He does not descend. 
to tell us how boys trundle a BooR 
when they are well; take rhubarh 
when they have oyer-eat themselves 
in the plum-season; grow up to be 
men, marry and “ have brats,” are 
buried and epitaphed. < There is 
no such stuff m his thoughts.” On 
the contrary he treats of subjects 
which are, perhaps, a little too ab- 
struse for the poet’s handling; the 
heavens, earth, man, and society : 
though Lucretius obliges us to be 
diffident on this head, and though 


The dramatic works of Schiller 


are also translated by M. de Barante, a peer of France. 
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some of Pope's brightest passages are 
found in his “ Essay on Man.” Ché- 
nedollé looks moral evil in the face, 
and ‘untwists the knotty questions of 
materialism ‘and philosophical liber- 
ty. In his argument for the neces- 
sity of religion, and his justification 
of Providence, he is not very unlike 
Prudentius. He has published a yo- 
lume of minor poems, under the title 


of Poetical Studies or Sketches. They 
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are usually agreeable, and occasion- 
ally forcible. He is probably a good 
Catholic et the French are either 
that or philosophers) ; and from his 
ode on Milton, and a passage in his 
“Genius of Man,” (chap. 3,) he is 
evidently a good royalist: but he 
leaves an impression, that he is bet- 
ter than either—a sincerely pious and 
a worthy man. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM MODERN FRENCH POETS. 
CHARLES DE CHENEDOLLE. 
Etudes Poetiques. 


ODE TO THE SEA. 


At length I look on thee again, 

Abyss of azure! thou vast main, 

Long by my verse implored in vain, 
Alone inspired by thee ; 

The magic of thy sounds alone 

Can raise the transports I have known, 

My harp is mute unless its tone 
Be waked beside the sea. 


The heights of Blanc have fired mine eyes, 
Those three bare mounts that touch the skies ; 
I loved the terror of their brow, 
I Joved their diadem of snow, 
But O, thou wild and awful sea, 

More dear to me 
Thy threatening drear immensity ! 


Dread ocean! burst upon me with thy shores: 
Fling wide thy waters—where the storms bear Sway ; 
Thy bosom opens to a thousand prores ; 
Yet fleets, with idle daring, breast thy spray ; 
Ripple with arrow’s track thy closing plain, 
And graze the surface of thy deep domain. 


Man dares not tread thy liquid way, 

Thou spurn’st that despot of a day, 

Tost like a snow-flake or the spray 
From storm-gulphs to the skies ; 

He breathes and reigns on solid Jand, 

And ruins mark his tyrant hand, 

Thou bid’st him in that circle stand, 
Thy reign his rage defies ; 


Or should he force his passage there, 

Thou risest, mocking his despair ; 

The shipwreck humbles all his pride, 

He sinks within the darksome tide : 

The surge’s vast unfathom’d gloom 
His catacomb; 

Without a name, without a tomb. 


Thy banks are kingdoms, where the shrine, the throne, 
The pomp of human things are changed and past ; 

The Bat eat were phantoms—they are flown ; 
Time has avenged thee on their strength at last: 

Thy billows idly rest on Sidon’s shore, aan 

And her bold pilots wound thy pride no more. 
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Rome—Athens—Carthage—what are they ? 
Spoil’d heritage, successive prey ; 
New nations force their onward way 

And grasp disputed reign ; 
Thou changest not; thy waters pour 
The same wild waves against the shore, 
Where liberty had breath’d before, 

And slavery hugs his chain. 


States bow; Time’s sceptre presses still 

On Apennine’s subsiding hill ; 

The steps of ages, crumbling slow, 

Are stamp’d upon his arid brow ; 

No trace of Time is Jeft on thee 
Unchanging sea ! 

Created thus, and still to be. 


Sea! of almightiness itself th’ immense 
And glorious mirror! how thy azure face 
Renews the heavens in their magnificence ! 
What awful grandeur rounds thy heaving space ! 
Thy surge two worlds eternal-warring sweeps, 
And God’s throne rests on thy majestic deeps. 


THE YOUNG MATRON AMONG THE RUINS OF ROME. 


Through Rome’s green plains with silent tread 
I wander’d, and on every side 

O’er all the glorious soil I read 
The nothingness of human pride. 


Where rear’d the Capitol its brow, 
Entranced I gazed on desart glades ; 
And saw the tangled herbage grow, 
And brambles crawl o’er crush’d areades. 


Beneath a portal half-disclosed, 
By its own ruins earthward prest, 

A young Italian wife reposed, ; 
Mild, blooming, with her babe at breast. 


O’er that drear scene she breath’d a grace, 
And near her I inquiring drew ; 

And ask’d her of that lonely place, 
The old traditions that she knew. 


“ Stranger!” she softly said, “ I grieve 
Thy question must unanswer'd be ; 
These ruins—I should but deceive 
Did I rehearse their history. 


Some defter tongue, some wiser head, 
May know, and can instruct thee right ; 
I thought not whither I was led, 
And scarce the pile had caught my sight.” 


Thus, wrapt in tenderness alone, 
Joy’s innocence becalm’d her brow ; 
She loved!—no other knowledge known, 
She lived not in the past, but now. 


REGRETS. 
Where are my days of youth? those fairy days, 
Breathing of life and “ strangers yet to pain?” 
When inspiration kindled to a blaze 
The rapture of the heart and brain? 
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Then nature was my kingdom;-andI stood 
Rich in the wealth of all beneath the pole; — rr 
An antique rock, a torrent, or a wood 
Awaked the transport of my soul. 


When the young Spring her rosy arms outspread,* 
And ice-flakes melted from the green-tipp’d spray ; 

How rich the change ! what magic hues were shed 
On tribes of flowers that Jaugh’d in day ! 


Thou too, black winter! hadst a charm for me 5 
Thou heldst high festival: thy storms arose, 
Delightsome in their horrid revelry md 

Of hail-blasts, hurricanes, and snows. 


How have I loved to see the radiance run 
O’er the calm ocean from an azure sky ; 

Or on the liquid world the evening sun 
Gaze down with burning eye! 


Yet dearer were thy shores when blackening tind 
Thy waves, O sea! roll’d gathering from afar 5 

And all the waste in pompous horror frown’d, ~~ 
As storm-lash’d surges strove in war. aad 


Jura! thou throne of tempests! many a time 
My love has sought thee in the musing hour ; 
Oft was I wont thy topmost ridge to climb, { 

Thy fir-tree depths my shadowing bower. ; 


How, when I saw thy lofty scenes unfold, 
My soul sprang forth, transported at the sight! 
Enthusiasm there shook its wings of gold, “t 
And bore me up from height to height : 


My bounding step o’er-vaulted summits high,  » 
Where resting clouds had check’d their soaring pride, 
And my foot seem’d in hovering speed to vye 
With eagles swooping at my side. Sen 


O then with what enamour’d touch I drew - 
Thy pencil’d outlines desolate and grand! ~~ 

Vast ice-rifts ! ancient crags ! your wonders gre 
Beneath my re-creating hand. 


All was enchantment then: but they depart 
Those days so beautiful, when the bright flandé 
From unveil’d genius shot within my heart = “y 
The noble pang of fame. y wo 
AW 


7 
: 


i ), 


EXTRACT FROM THE GENIUS OF MAN. CANTO Bercy 


« But how compute th’immeasurable height. n 
Of Nature’s Ruler, thy great infinite? 
And must we own a Power, that lives through space, 
Which thought can ne’er conceive nor spirit trace? 
Chance has created all: th’ eternal mould _ hiv? 
Of matter bade the Jink’d effects unfold: 2 ‘A 
End, principle, and midst of all the whole ~ ed 3H 


She, unexhausted, rests not, grows not. old, ¥ 
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Dispense the night that shrouds thy majesty, ” 
Half lift thy veil, and draw me nearer thee. 


Obscure blasphemer! can thy scoffs exclude 
God from his works? make heaven a solitude? 
The sky’s vast plan, worlds piled on worlds, proclaim 
With shrill re-echoing voice the Maker’s name. 
Listen in starry midnight’s silent hour, 

And every star shall speak the Godhead’s power. 
That hand immortal, which immensely traced 
Unnumber’d orbits in the peopled space, 

Governs the comet’s course, whose streaming hair 
In flight of radiance sweeps the void of air ; 

His golden compass bounds the pillar’d sky, 

He hung the spacious canopy on high ; 

Lit up the heaven with burning lamps bespent, 
And placed the sun within his azure tent. 

The sun, thy shadow, God! the mirror where 
The mortal eye may look and trace thee there! 
But he,. this God who shines above our heads, 
Rides on the storm and in the whirlwind treads ; 
Who brings to mortal sense his grandeur nigh 

In voice of thunder and immensity, 

Not dreadful, not approachless, oft arrays 

His peaceful glory with a calmer blaze. 

The hearts their God would fain console then prove 
His unveil’d grace in objects which they love. 
Witness those eyes of innocence, where shine 
Marks of his presence and a light divine: 

He paints the forehead of the blushing maid, 
And tints the humblest floweret of the shade. 
’Tis he with yearly flight from /Egypt’s sands 
Recalls the birds that haunt our stranger lands: 
He cheers the Laplander’s enliven’d wild, 

And straggling flowers midst wintry snows have smiled. 
Yes—all things his sublime existence speak 

To simple hearts, that fain would know and seek: 
Who seek him find: he comforts, he befriends, 
And proves his being when he blessing sends. 


O ye, who make a faith in God your scorn, 
What succour bring ye to the poor forlorn? 
What promise to the care-bent wretch impart, 
Who feels despair, an arrow in his heart? 

How ease of long remorse the guilty load, 

When, spurn’d of man, the soul would lean on God? 
Inhuman! thus to rend all hope away 

From hearts where sin’s assailing sufferings prey ; 
To break that anchor of the soul, where grie 

Has fix’d her hand impatient of relief ! 

No judge absolves, if God be snatch’d away, 

To innocence no father, grief no stay ; 

O Faith! our want! our refuge in distress ! 
Without thee life were gall and weariness! 

Man girds himself with Fortune’s gifts in vain ; 
Her splendour brings satiety and pain. 

Let God in awful banishment depart, 

Life’s tedium steeps in heaviness the heart. ; 

God’s absence still prolong’d within the soul, 
Despair has reach’ him and possest him whole. 
This state endures not: with no arm to save, 
The reprobate has plunged within his grave. 
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Lord of his lot, ’tis man alone who dies, 
A self-devoted cruel sacrifice. le ae 
For him alone life’s pleasures fade around ; _ 
Tis his own heart has dealt th’ assassin’s wound ; 
Then reft of hope, the soul shall view the tomb, 
Her being’s limit, an eternal gloom ; ’ 
The spark immortal and divine disown, ; r 
And with her God’s dread ruin drag her own. . 
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Whatever social ills may press us ‘round, 
Thou sense of God, exalting and profound, : 
*Tis thou to earth’s sad children break’st the shéck ; 
Thou meet’st the poet on his lonely rock, : 
Reveal’st Jeuovau to his ardent gaze, i 
And tunest his lips to confidence and praise. 
Grand thought of God! to which, ’midst pleasures vain, 
Our human weakness conscious turns again ; ~ 
These are the blessings thou to man hast given, 
And thus Religion links the earth and heaven. — 
Who shall disown thee >—God withdrawn, a veil 
Shrouds the dim earth and yon bright heavens turn pale; 
Laws—morals—virtue—prone to dust are hurl’d, 
An aimless system and an orphan world! n 


MEASURE OF VALUE. 


To the reader.—This article was written and printed before the anttior heard of the 
lamented death of Mr. Ricardo. j 


Ir is remarkable at first sight that 
Mr. Malthus, to whom Political Eco- 
nomy .is so much indebted in one 
chapter (viz. the chapter of Popula- 
lation), should in every other chap- 
ter have stumbled at every step. On 
a nearer view, however, the wonder 
ceases. His failures and his errors 
have arisen in all cases from the illo- 
gical structure of his understanding ; 
his success was in a path which re= 
quired no logic. What is the brief 
abstract of his success? It is this: 
he took an obvious and familiar truth, 


which until his time had been a barren 
truism, and showed that it teemed with 
consequences. Out of this position 
—That in the ground: which limited 
human food lay the. ground which li- 
mited human inerease—united with 
this other position—Zhat there is a 
perpetual nisus in the principle o 

pulation to pass that limit, he unfolded 
a body of most important corollaries. 
I have remarked in another article on 
this subject—how entirely these corol- 
laries had escaped all Mr. Malthus’s® 
predecessors in the same track. Per- 

: 


* In a slight article on Mr. Malthus, lately published, 1 omitted to take any notice of 
the recent controversy between this gentleman —Mr. Godwin—and Mr. Booth ; my reason 
for which was—that I have not yet found time to read it. But, if Mr. Lowe has rightly 
represented this principle of Mr, Booth’s argument in his late work on the Statistics of 
England, it is a most erroneous one: for Mr. Booth is there described as alleging against 
Mr. Malthus that, in‘his view of the tendencies of the principle of Popeetion, he has re- 
lied too much on the case of the United States—which Mr. Booth will have to be an ex- 
treme case, and not according to the general rule. But of what consequence is this to Mr. 
Malthus? And how is he interested in relying on the case of Almerica’rather than that 
of the oldest European country? Because he assumes a perpetual nisusin the principle 
of human increase to pass acertain limit, he does not therefore hold that this limit ever is 
passed either in the new countries or in old (or only for a moment, andjineyitably to be 
thrown back within it), Let this limit be placed where it may, it can nomore be 
in America than in Europe; and America is not at all more favourableto Mr. Malthus’s 
theory than Europe. Births, it must be remembered, are more in excessin Europe than 
in America: though they do not make so much positive addition to the population. 
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haps the most striking instance of 
nts this, which I could have alleged, is 
that of the celebrated French work 
ve —<< L’Ami des Hommes, ou Traité 
='"de la Population,” (written about the 
188 middle of the last century) which 
sets out deliberately from this prin- 
5 ciple, expressed almost in the very 
“® words of Mr. Malthus,—< Que la 
d mésure de la Subsistance est celle de la 
Poyulation ;” —beats the bushes in 

na every direction about it; and yet 
nes (with the exception of one corollary 
* on the supposed depopulating ten- 
'_ dency of war and famine) deduces 
® from it none but erroneous and Anti- 
“ Malthusian doctrines. That from a 
truth apparently so barren any corol- 
#® laries were deducible—was reserved 
w® for Mr. Malthus to show. As corol- 
nm! laries, it may be supposed that they 
“® imply a logical act of the understand- 
r& ing. In some small degree, no doubt; 
! but no more than necessarily accom- 
panies every exercise of reason. 
Though inferences, they are not re- 
mote inferences, but immediate and 
proximate; and not dependent upon 
each other, but collateral. Not lo- 
gic but a judicious choice of his 
“® ground placed Mr. Malthus at once 
In a station from which he command- 

_, ed the whole truth at a glance—with 
a lucky dispensation from all neces- 
® sity of continuous logical processes. 
' But such a dispensation is a privilege 
* indulged to few other parts of Politi- 
‘— cal Economy, and least of all to that 
* which is the foundation of all Politi- 
cal Economy, viz. the doctrine of 
value. Having therefore repeatedly 
» chosen to tamper with this difficult 
® subject, Mr. Malthus has just made 
* so many exposures of his intellectual 
infirmities—which, but for this vo- 
lunteer display, we might never have 
» known. Of all the men of talents, 
whose writings I have read up to 

_ this hour, Mr. Malthus has the most 
perplexed understanding. He is not 
only confused. himself, but is the 
| cause that confusion is in other men. 
y Logical perplexity is shockingly con- 
¥ tagious: and he, who takes Mr. Mal- 
“ thus for his guide through any tan- 
y pled question, ought to be able to 
ox the compass very well; or before 

he has read 10 pages he will find 
himself (as the Westmorland guides 
express it) “ maffled,’—and disposed 
| to sit down and fall a crying with his 


guide at the sad bewilderment into 
which they have both strayed. Ittends 
much to heighten the sense of Mr. 
Malthus’s helplessness in this parti- 
cular point—that of late years he has 
given himself the air too much of 
teazing Mr. Ricardo, one of the 
“ugliest customers” in point of logic 
that ever entered the ring. Mr. Ricar- 
do is a most ‘‘ dangerous” man; and 
Mr. Malthus would do well not to 
meddle with so “ vicious” a subject, 
whose arm (like Neate’s) gives a 
blow like the kick of a horse. He 
has hitherto contented himself very 
goodnaturedly with gently laying 
Mr. Malthus on his back ; but, if he 
should once turn round with a serious 
determination to “ take the conceit ” 
out of him, Mr. Malthus would as- 
suredly be ‘* put into chancery,” and 
suffer a “* punishment” that must 
distress his friends.—Amongst those 
whom Mr. Malthus has perplexed by 
his logic, I am not one: in matter of 
logic, I hold myself impeccable; and, 
to say nothing of my sober days, I 
defy the devil and all the powers of 
darkness to get any advantage over 
me, even on those days when I am 
drunk, in relation to ‘* Barbara, Ce- 
larent, Darii, or Ferio.” 

« Avoid, old Satanas!” I exclaim, 
if any man attempts to fling dust in 
my eyes by false syllogism, or any 
mode of dialectic sophism. And in 
relation to this particular subject of 
value, I flatter myself that in a pa- 
per expressly applied to the exposure 
of Mr. Malthus’s blunders in his Po~ 
litical Economy, 1 have made it 
impossible for Mr. Malthus, even 
though he should take to his assist- 
ance seven worse logicians than him- 
self, to put down my light with their 
darkness. Meantime, as a labour of 
shorter compass, I will call the read= 
er’s attention to the following blunder, 
in a later work of Mr. Malthus’s— 
viz. a pamphlet of 80 pages, entitled,. 
«© The Measure of Value, stated and, 
applied,” (published in the spring of 
the present year). The question 
proposed in this work is the same as 
that already discussed in his Political 
Economy—viz. What is the measure 
of value? But the answer to it is 
different: in the Political Economy, 
the measure of value was determined 
to be a mean between corn and la- 
bour ; in this pamphlet, Mr. Mal- 
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thus retracts that opinion, and 
(finally, let us hope) settles it to his 
own Satisfaction that the true mea- 
sure is labour; not the quantity of 
labour, observe, which will produce 
X, but the quantity which X will 
command. Upon these two answers, 
and the delusions which lie at their 
root, I shall here forbear to com- 
ment; because I am now chasing 
Mr. Malthus’s bgical blunders ; and 
these delusions are not so much lo- 
gical as economic: what I now wish 
the reader to attend to—is the blun- 
der involved in the question itself ; 
because that blunder is not economic, 
but logical. ‘The question is—what 
is the measure of value? I say then 
that the phrase— measure of value” 
is an equivocal phrase ; and, in Mr. 
Malthus’s use of it, means indiffers 
ently that which determines value, in 
relation to the principium essendi, and 
‘that which determines value, in rela- 
tion to the principium cognoscendi. 
Here, perhaps, the reader will ex- 
claim— Avoid, Satanas!” to me, 
falsely supposing that I have some 
design upon his eyes, and wish to 
blind them with learned dust. But, 
if he thinks that, he is in the wrong 
box: I must and will express scho- 
lastic notions by scholastic phrases ; 
but, having once done this, T am 
then ready to descend into the arena 
With no other weapons than’ plain 
English can furnish. Let us there- 
fore translate ‘ measure of value” 
into “ that which determines value:” 
and, in this shape, we.shall detect 
the ‘ambiguity of which I complain. 
For ‘J “say, that the word deter- 
mines may be taken subjectively for 
what determines X in relation to our 
knowledge, or objectively for what 
determines X in relation to itself. 
Thus, if I were to ask—‘* what de- 
termined the length of the race- 
course?” And the answer were— 
« The convenience of the spectators 
who could not have seen the horses at 


a greater distance,” or “The choice” 
lain’ 


of the subscribers,” then it is 
that by the word “ determined,” I 
was understood to mean ‘“* deter- 
mined objectively,” i. e. in relation 
to the existence of the object; in 
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_ Pie. 
other words, what caused the race- 
course to be this length rather than 
another length: but, if the answer 
were—** An actual admeasure- 
ment,” it would then be plain 
that by the word “ dtecahinet - 
had been understood to mean “ de- 
termined subjectively,” i. e. in rela- 
tion to our knowledge ;—what ascer- 
tained it?p—Now, in the objective 
sense of the phrase ‘* determiner of 
value,” the measure of value will 
mean the ground of value: in the sub- 
jective sense, it will mean {he cri- 
terion of value. Mr. Malthus will 
allege that he is at liberty to use it 
in “which sense he pleases. Grant 
that he is, but not therefore in both. 
Has he then used it in port ote 
perhaps, deny that he has, and w 
contend that he has used it in’ the 
latter sense as equivalent to~ - 
certainer or criterion of value. 1 
answer—No: for, omitting a more 
particular examination of his use 
this place, I say that his ‘use of a 
word is peremptorily and in d 

of his private explanation to be ex- 
torted from the use of the corres- 
ponding term in him whom he is op- 
posing. Now he is opposing Mr. 
Ricardo? his labour which X com- 
mands—is opposed to Mr. Ricardo’s 
quantity of labour which will proc 
X. Call the first A, the B. 
Now, in making B the determiner of 
value, Mr. Ricardo means that B is 
the ground of value: i. e, that B is 
the answer to the question—what 
makes this hat of more value tha 
this pair of shoes? But, if Mr. Mal- 
thus means by A the same thing, 
then by his own confession he has 
used the term measure of value in two 
senses: on the other hand, if he does 
not mean the same thing, but simply 
the criterion of value, then he has 
not used the wordin any sense which 
opposes him-to Mr. Ricardo. And 
yet he advances the whole on that 
footing: On either ground, therefore, 
he is guilty of a logical error, which 
implies that, ‘so far from answering 
his own question, he did not know 
what his own question was. 
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THE PLEASANT CONCEITES OF OLD 


| HOBSON THE MERRY LONDONER, FULL 


OF ILUMOROUS DISCOURSES AND WIT- 
TY MERIMENTS. WHEREAT THE 


, QUICKEST WITTES MAY LAUGH, AND 


THE WISER SORT TAKE PLEASURE. 
PRINTED AT LONDON FOR IOHN 
WRIGHT, AND ARE TO BEE SOLD AT 
HIS SHOPPE NEERE CHRIST CHURCH 
GATE, 1607, 4to. containing 44 pages. 


It has been no uncommon thing to 
confound old Hoxsson the merry 
Londoner, with old Hoxsson the 
Cambridge carrier, who, though a 
great personage in his day, would 
Jong since have been forgotten* but 
for Milton’s epitaphst on him, which, 
as well as the proverb related in the 
Spectator, and originating more in 
his craftiness than caprice, are too 
well known to be here repeated. Of 
Hobson the carrier, whose name, by 
the way, was Thomas, there is a very 
rare portrait by Payne, published 
soon after his death, in 1630-1, un- 
der which are the following lines: 


Laugh not to see so plaine a man in print ; 

The shadows homely, yet ther’s something 
int; 

Witnes the bagg he wears (though seeming 
poore) 

The fertile mother of a thousand more : 

He was a thriueing man through lawfull 


gaine, 

And wealthy grew by warrantable paine. 

Then laugh at them that spend, not them 
yt gather, 

Like thriueing sonnes of such a thrifty 
father.7. 


He died immensely rich, leaving 
large estates in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, and dividing his pro« 
perty among his children and grand- 
children, apparently with great im- 
partiality ; and, it seems that, unlike 
most hoarders of wealth, he had dis- 
tributed liberally to some of them 
during his life, “ And because I have 
already provided sufficiently for my 
daughter Dorothy the wife of Sir 
Simon Clarke Knt. & Bart. and 
also for Elizabeth the wife of Tho- 


* Not so at Cambridge: when we wrote thus, we had ourselves forgotten the conduit 
in the market-place, which was originally erected by Hobson, at his sole charges, in 
1614, and to maintain which he bequeathed seven lays of pasture ground. 

+ Warton, in his edition of the minor poems of Milton, mentions a copy of verses on 
the same subject in manuscript, among archbishop Sancroft’s transcripts of poetry, at 
Oxford. They are anonymous, and as follow: 


Upon Hobson the Carrier. 
Heere lies old Hobson among his betters, 
A man not learned, yett a man of letters: 
His carriage is well knowne: oft hath he gone 
On an embassage twixt father and sonne. 
In Cambridge few (to his praise bee it spoken) 


But may remember him by some good token. 
From hence to London rode he day by day, 
Till, death benighting him, he lost his way, 
Noe wonder is it, that he thus is gone, 

Since all men know he long was drawing on, 
His teame was of the best; nor would he haue 
Bin mir’d in any way, but in the graue. 
And heere he sticks, still like to stand 

Vntill some angell lend his helping hand. 
Thus rest in peace, thou euer-toyling swaine, 


And supreme waggoner, next to Charles’s waine. 


+ The superscription to the plate is ‘‘ Mr. Hobson. obijt afio 1630. vixit annos 86.” 
It has been badly copied for the illustrators of Granger and Milton. 
2Q 
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mas Parker, Esq. and have given them 
large portions, whereby my estate is 
much less than heretofore it was, I 
do therefore &c.”* _ 

The “ merry Londoner” was Wil- 
liam Hobson, a haberdasher of small 
wares, living in the Poultry, where 
his father, who followed the same oc- 
cupation, lived and died before him ; 
it appearing from Stow’s Survey, that 
they were both buried in St. Mildred’s 
church, the elder in 1559, the son in 
1581, and where costly monuments 
were erected to their memories.t 


There lived (says the collector of his 
Conceites) in the citty of London a merry 
cittizen named old Hobson, dwelling at the 
lower end of Cheapside, in the Poultry, as 
well knowne thorough this part of England 
as a sargeant knows the counter-gate. He 
was a homely plaine man, most commonly 
wearing a buttond cap close to his eares, a 
short gowne girt hard about his midle and 
a paire of slippers ypon his feete, of an 
ancient fashion. As for his wealth, it was 
answerable to the better sort of our citti- 
zens, but of so mery a disposition, that his 
equal therein is hardly to be found. 


~ The collector and publisher of the 
volume now before us, was RicHarpD 
Jounson, a very popular writer in 
the reign of James I, and to whom 
we are indebted for that marvellously 
entertaining book, The Seven Cham- 
fire of Christendom. Besides this, 


e wrote The Pleasant Walkes of More= 


Jfrelds, London, 1607, 4to. A Remem-~ 
brance of the Honors due to the Life 
and Death of Robert, Earle of Salis= 
bury, London, 1612, 4to. and an un- 
commonly rare and curious volume of 
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old traditional poetry, sf 
Crowne Garland o Golden Ros 
thered out of England's Royal ¢ 
Being the Liues and strange 
of many great personages of t 


were merchant-adyenturers in 

days, as well as, their betters in.’ 

present,) appeared in person at the 
country fairs, those of Bristol 
Sturbidge being continually allu 
to: that they were regularly atten 
to church by their apprentices, 
are accused of following them to 
door and then slipping away to the 
vern: + that they were not over-at- 
tentive to the cleanliness of their pér- 


sons;§ but, however careless the 
good citizens might be in fl ti. 


se rae ap ir 


oy 


: : ' t —_ 
* See the whole will, in No. X. of “* A Collection of divers curious historical Pieces," 


appended to Peck’s Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell, Lond. 1740, 4to. 
+t Stow’s Survey of London, by A. Munday, Lond. 1618, 4to. p- 480. 
+ The London apprentices were not the best regulated ns 
year 1590 they, in company with other riotous fellows, 
terlesse men,” were guilty of a great outrage in Lincoln’s 
broke into, and then spoyled divers chambers in the said house. The commotion 
sioned by this breach of the peace was considered of sufficient importance to occasio 


proclamation from the Queen and her 
in the parishes of St. Dunstan’s, 


at Ely-place, 


mn a 

privy council, commanding that every appre! rl 

St. Bride’s, St. Andrew’s Holborn, St. Gil rp 4 
Martin’s, the Strand, and St. Clement’s, should be within his master’s house, by 
o’clock at night, for six days subsequent to the date of the proclamation, which is given 


Sept. 24, 1590, and was printed on a large broadside in order to be stuck 


Sv tet cnet? serge 
: Tye yaa Cy 
eee in those days. if the . 
in a proclamation ¢* mas- 
Inn, which they assai 14 


. es. 


ors ow 


to) 


PI 


up in the most publi¢ places of the city. ‘The punishment was imprisonment on the part. 
of the apprentice, and for the master a summons before the alderman or deputy, or before — 
the justice of the peace, then and there to answer for contempt of her majesty’s express 


commandment. 


§ Vpon a time maister Hobson going to my Lord Maiors to dinner, amongst the liuery 
of his company, and being waited on by one of his prentices, the said prentice spied a 


louse creeping ypon the'side of his yowne, and tooke it off. Maister Hob: 1 
to doe some thing in secret; asked what it was ? the fellow being ashamed, was loathto tell 
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cular, it seems their wives made am- 
BS amends in attention to their own, 
or maister Hobson’s wife delighted 
in braue apparell, wore silke stock- 
ings, would seldom goe out of doores 
without her man before her, and once, 
when she lay sicke in her bed, could 
eate nothing but caudles made of 
muskadine. 

We will now, as usual with us, 
give our readers a few of Mr. Hob- 
son’s merriments, which are mighty 
dull specimens of city wit, although 
they are curious enough as illustrative 
of ancient manners: 


How maister Hobson hung out a lanterne 
and candle light. 


In the beginning of Queene Elizabeath’s 
raigne, when the order of hanging out lan- 
terne and candle light first of all was 
brought vp, * the bedell of the warde where 
Maister Hobson dwelt, ina darke euening 
crieng vp and downe, ** Hang out your 
lantornes! Hang out your lantornes!”” 
wsing no other words; wherevpon Maister 
Hobson tooke an empty lantorne, and ac- 
cording to the beadles call hungit out. This 
flout, by the Lord Major was taken in ill 
part, and for the same offence was sent to 
the counter, but being released, the next 
night following, the beadle thinking to 
amend his call, cried out with a loud voice, 
** Hang out your lantorne and candle!” 
Maister Hobson here-vpon hung out a lan- 
torne and candle ynlighted, as the beadle 


' againe commanded, where vpon he was sent 


ine to the counter; but the next night 
the beadle being better aduised, cryed, 
«¢ Hang out your lantorne and candlelight! 
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Hang out your lantorne and candle light!” 
which Maister Hobson at last did, to his 
great commendations; which cry of lan- 
thorne and candlight is in right manner 
vsed to this day. 


This is but a poor conceit at the 
best, nor can one very well un- 
derstand how a tradesman of repu- 
tation and riches should be twice 
sent to the counter for bantering 
with the parish beadle. Another of 
his pranks on the citizens is not much 
better : Hobson invited the Livery of 
his Company to a light banquet “ at 
the greatest tauerne in all London,” 
and when the citizens came, which 
they all did, clad in their richest 
dresses, ‘ they found each one a cup 
of wine and a manchet of bread on 
his trencher,” the room, however, 
being lighted up with five hundred 
candles! One would imagine that 
this was no very sure way of conci- 
liating a hungry alderman and his 
brethren ; but the joke took so well, 
that Hobson wanting a little ready 
money soon after, borrowed 150/. for 
two years without interest from his 
hall, he having, as Mr. Johnson ex~ 
pressly informs us, “ gained such 
love of his companie, by this merry 
jest.” There is another tale told of 
him, which gives some idea of his 
shrewdness, and good sense. Having 
two thousand pounds worth of French 
matches on his hands (no very mar- 
ketable commodity with a haber- 
dasher of small wares, but they had 


him, but being importuned by his maister, said it was alouse. Oh ! (qd maister Hobson) 
this is good lucke, for it showeth me to be a man, for this kind of vermine chiefly breed- 
eth on mankind, and thereypon gaue fiue shillings to his man for his labour—Sign D. 1, 
Sir Hugh Evans, if we remember, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, says the louse ‘¢ is 
a familiar beast to man, and signifies love.” Quzre whether duck would not be a better 
reading than love 2 

* The custom of hanging out lanthorns, before lamps were in use, was earlier than 
queen Elizabeth’s reign. In the very rare volume generally known under the title of 
Arnolde’s Chronicle, or the Customes of London, printed probably at Antwerp soon 
after 1502, under the head of ** The charge of the queste of warmot in every warde,”” 
we read, among other articles to be enquired of—‘ Also yf ther be ony man that hangith 
not out a lanterne with a candel brefiyng therin acording to the mayrs crye. ”’ so that the 
order was one of much earlier date than Johnson supposes. In a book of which we have 
already given an account (in our first number) is the following story illustrative of this 
subject : 

“* A company of merry gallants, comming in a winter night late from. a tauerne, to in- 
crease that mirth in the streetes (as they went along) which the wine had begotten in 
them before, fell to taking downe of lathornes that their hung out. And one of them being 
nibling to vntie the cord at which a sconce hung, a seruant of the house by chance sud- 
denly opened the doore, and tooke him at his worke, roughly asking him what he meant 
to doe there? Nothing, sir, saies the other, but to snufe your candle.” Jests to make 
you meric. London, 1607, 4to. page 6. If the Variorum edition of Shakspeare be not 
already voluminous enough, this note may be added to Mr. Steevens’s remarks on one of 
F: stats speeches to Bardolph, in the third scene of Act III. First Part of King 


Henry IV. 
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been consigned to him from his factor 
in France) he applied to Queen Eli- 
zabeth for a patent, giving him the 
exclusive sale of that article, and 
kneeling down in her Majesty’s pre- 
sence, urged his suit with great hu- 
mility. 


~ © The Queene perceauing for what 
intent he came, and considering the great 
benefit that would come by such a grant, 
and meaning to giue it to some gentleman 
near vnto her, as a recompence for his 
seruice, said ynto Maister Hobson, ** My 
friend (sayd the Queene), bee content, 
for thou shalt not haue thy pattent sealed, 
nor will I giue thee thy request.”— 
Maister Hobson, hearing the Queenes 
denial, said ‘* I most hartely thanke 
your maiesty; both I and all mine are 
bound to thanke and pray for your high- 
nes ;’’ and so, making lowe obeysance, 
went his way. At these his words, the 
Queene much maruailed, and when he had 
gone a little from her, she caused him to 
be sent for backe againe, whome when he 
was returned, the Queene asked, if he did 
well understand what answer her grace did 
giue him? ‘* Yes, truely:” saide Mais- 
ter Hobson. ‘* What said 1?” (quoth 
the Queene) ‘* Marry! your Grace bad 
me be content, for I should not haue my 
desire, nor my pattent sealed.” ‘* Wh 
did yow then (qd the Queene) giue me siteh 
great thanks?” Because (said Maister 
Hobson) Your grace gaue mee so soone 
an answere, without either longer sute or 
losse of time, the which would haue bene 
to my very much harme and great hin- 
drance, for I haue at homea mighty charge 
of househould, to which 1 am bound in 
duety to looke diligently, and to maintaine 
carefully.”” 


It is hardly necessary to continue 
the story in the circumstantial detail 
of the pamphlet: the queen was 
pleased with the good sense of old 
Hobson, gave orders that he should 
have his patent sealed, “‘ whereby in 
short time hee had quicke saile of his 
commodity of matches, to his heart’s 
content, and his welthe’s great en- 
crease.” 


Of a begers answear to Maister Hobson. 


A poore begger man, that was foule, 
blacke and loathsome to behould, came 
on a time to Maister Hobson as he walked 
in Moore feelds, and asked something of 
him for an almes: to whom Maister Hob- 
son said, ‘* I prethee, good fellow, get 
thee from me, for thou lookst as thou 
camst lately out of hell. The poore beg- 
ger man perceuing hee would giue him 
nothing, answered forsooth, ‘+ Sir you say 
true, for Icame lately outof Hell.” ‘‘ In- 
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to giue the poore man a teaster, : 
How maister Hobson was a Tudge 
tzoo Women. — Es 
There dwelled not farre from 
Hobson two very, ancient women, te 
youngest of them both, was aboue thre 
score yeares of age, and ee 
ting at the tauerne together, they grew at 
varience which of them SOTA ehanabe: 
youngest (as women indeede desier to bee 
accoumpted younger then they be) in 
manner that they layd a good supperof the 
valew of twenty shillings, for the tn 
thereof; and maister Hobson they agreed 
vpon to bee their judge of the di : 
So, after maister Hobson had know! ) 
thereof, the one came to him, mrs 
resent gaue him a very faire pidgion pye, 
rth some fiue shillings, dieing tan 
to passe the vardet of her side. Within 
a while after, the other came, and gave 
maister Hobson a very faire grayhound, 
which kind of dogges he much delighted 
in, praying him likewise to be fauorable © 
on her side. Wherefore hee gaue iudg- 
ment that the woman that gaue him the 
grayhound was the yonger, and so she woun 
the supper of twenty shillings: which she 
[the first] perceiuing, came to him, and 
sayd ‘* Sir, I gave you a pidyion pie, and 
you promised the verdit should goe on my 
side.” ‘To whome maister Hobson said ; 
© Of a truth, good woman, there camea 
grayhound into my house, and cate yp the 
pidgion pye, and so by that meanes I 
quite forgot thee. 5 aad 


How Maister Hobson found out the pye 
stealer. . ou 
In Christmas holy’ dayes, when Ma. 
Hobson’s wife had many pyes in the ouen, 
one of his seruats had stole one of them out; 
and at the tauerne had merilie eat@ it: It 
fortuned the same day, some of his friéds 
dined with him, and one of the best 
pyes were missing, the stealer whereof, at 
after dinner, he found out in this maner. 
He caled all his seruants in friendly sort 
together into the hall, and caused each of 
them to drinke one to another both wine, 
ale and beare, till they were al drunke: 
then caused hee a table to be furnished with 
very good cheare, whereat hee likewise 
pleased them. Being set altogether, he 
said, ‘* Why sit you not downe, fellowes?” 
“ We be set allready;’’ quoth they. 
“« Nay,” quoth Maister Hobson, ** he that 
stole the pye is not set yet.” Yes, that I 
doe! (quoth he that stole it,) by which 
meanes he knew what was become of the 
pye: for the poore fellow, being drunke, 
could not keepe his owne secretts, 
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Hozw maister Hobson answered a Popish 
Fryer. 


In the rainge of Queene Mary, when 
this land was blinded with superstition, 
there was a Popish frier that made an 
oration in the Charter-house-yard, where 
many formes were placed full of people, 
to here the same oration ; amoungst which 
number sat maister Hobson. Which fryer 
much extolling him that was then Pope of 
Rome, comparing him to saint Peter, for 
in degree he names him aboue all ye holy 
fathers in time past, as doctors, marters, 
prophets ; yea, and aboue more then pro- 
phets, John Baptist: ‘* then in what high 
place,” sayd the frier, ‘* shall we place 
this good man? what place I say is fit for 
him? or where’ shall he sit?” Master 
Hobson hearing him speake so prophanly 
and sitting amongst the audience, starts 
vp and sayd, “Jf thou can’st find no 
other, euen set him here in my place, for 
I am weary :” and so went his way. 


How Maister Hobson said he was not at 
. home. 


On atime that Maister Hobson vpon 
some ocation came to Master Fleetewood’s 
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house to speake with him, (being then 
new chosen recorder of London) and asked 
one of his men if he were within, and he 
said he was not at home, But Maister 
Hobson perceuing that his master bad 
him say so, and that he was within, not 
being willing (at that time) to be spoken 
withall, for that time, dissembling the 
matter, he went his way. Within a few. 
dayes after, it was Maister Fleetewood’s 
chaunse to come to Maister Hobson’s, and 
knocking at the dore, asked if he were 
within! Maister Hobson hearing and 
knowing how he was denyed Master Fleet- 
wood’s speach before time, spake himselfe 
aloud, and said, hee was not at home. 
Then said Maister Fleetewood, ** What, 
Maister Hobson, thinke you that I knowe 
not your voyce?”? where-vnto Maister 
Hobson answered and sayd; ‘+ Now, 
Maister Fleetewood, am I quit with you: 
for when I came to speake with you, I be- 
leeued your man that said, you were not 
at home, and now you will not beleeue 
mine owne selfe.”” And this was the mery 
conference betwixt these two merry gentle~ 
men, 


SPANISH ROMANCES. 
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Tut passion of love, in Spain, was always associated with dangers and 
mysteries—and the spirit of chivalry deemed that alover could hardly he ac- 
ceptable until he had made his title good by deeds of heroism—by long and 
weary watchings—or by acts of extravagant devotion. The prize seemed 
worthless that was won without toil and difficulty. In the southern pro- 
vinces, even to the time of Charles III. a youth was not admitted to the 
common privileges of his standing, until he had watched over his arms, and 
had been solemnly invested with the right to bear them. He was compelled 
to pass the night in the vigil of prayer—in a solitary chapel—his uncon- 
secrated weapons hanging near. When the day dawned, they received the 
sacerdotal blessing, and, from that moment, he was allowed to take his 
nightly rounds (rondar), and to watch over and protect the dwelling of his 
beloved. 


SHEPHERDESS OF EARLY SPRING-TIDE. 


Shepherdess of early spring-tide, 
With thy look of innocence ; 

xod be with thee, gentle maiden ! 
For I wend me far from hence. 


Zagaleja de lo verde 
graciosita en el mirar, 
quédate 4 Dios, alma mia 
que me voy de este lugar. 


With my flocks I quit for ever 

These sweet vales, fair maid! Alas » 
Thou wilt see me slumbering never 
’*Midst the flowers, and on the grass. 
Time from all these joys shall sever 
Which made time so gayly pass. 
Music’s charm and song’s endeavour 
Cease—sighs break where gladness was. 


Yo me voy con mi ganado 
zagala, de aqueste ejido, 
y4 no verasme en el prado 
entre las yerbas tendido : 
desde agora me despido 
de mis pasados placeres : 
mis musicas y taferes 
tornarse han en suspirar. 
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En la neyada ribera 
haré yo milecho y cama: 
haré yo mi mesa y fogucra 
de ginestas y retama: 
cobijarme he con la rama 
de una garza solombrera, 
y toda la noche entera 
no cesaré de Horar. 


Si viere que mucho hela 
andaréme paseando, 
So la luna canticando, 
mi cayado por yihuela : 
passaré Ja noche en vela 
platicando yo comigo, 
solo el cielo por testigo 
y las aves del pinar, 
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On,the snow-o’ermantled mountain. 

Shall my bed of silence be 5 wedi 
By the beach-tree, near the fountain, -_—_ 
I will dwelland thinkof the. 
*Neath the cypress, dark and shady, 
Long my mournfulvigils keep, = 
Never through the night-tides, Lady! 
Shall these eyelids cease to weep. 


When the crippling frost is stalking 

O’er the palsied earth—I'll go 

With the moon unsocial walking : 

Sending thoughts to thee, and woe. 

Waking dreams of vanish’d sweetness, 

Watching in thy solitude ; 

Nought but heaven to be my witness, - 

And the birdlets of the ieee 2 i, PATER 

Cancionero de Juan de Linares. — 
wT -TUbs Sue 2 


Of the species of Romances with which the fair were serenaded, a thou- 


sand specimens exist, and they are as varied as they are original. 


Among s 


people overflowing with poetic genius, and\harassed by an oppressive and tor= 
menting government, which allowed only of a bounded flight to the Muse, it 
may well be fancied how the imagination would revel among the subjects 


which were not interdicted, such as chivalry and love. 


These are treated 


with an infinite variety of form and language, and though often degenerating 
into excess, their general character is lively and poetical, and they are seldom 
tainted with any thing like grossness or indelicacy. 


WHO'LL BUY A HEART? WHO'LL BUY? WHO’LL BUY? oun ZF 


Pues que no me sabeis dar 
sino tormento y pasion, 
yo vendo mi corazon : 
¢ hay quien le quiera comprar ? 


Quiérole poner en precio : 
tres blancas me dan por él, 
no es fugitivo y es fiel 
antes se venda por recio : 
vendo por ejecucion 
4 quien mas quisiera dar: 
que vendo mi corazon, 
é hay quien le quiera comprar ? 


Sabe darme mil enojos 
y nunca placer jamas : 
hay quien puje? hay quien démas ? 
alla va con su ocasion 
pues que mas no puedo hallar 
que yendo mi corazon: 
¢ quien me le quiere comprar ? 


Sin él quedaré sin pena, 
téngala quien le quisiere ! 
quien le compra? quien le quiere ? 
i ea! que buena! que buena ! 
este es el postrer pregon, 
ya se habra de rematar : 
que vendo mi corazon, 
é hay quien le quiera comprar ? 


FS 2 
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Poor heart of mine! tormenting heart ! 
Long hast thou teazed me—thou and I 
May just as well agree to part. Alecks 
Who'll buya heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 


They offer’d three testoons—but, no! © 
A faithful heart is cheap at more: awouy 

*Tis not of those that wandering go, 
Like mendicants from door to door. — r aAte 
Here’s prompt possession—I might tell 
A thousand merits ; come and try. Fan 
Ihave a heart—a heart to sell: +P 
Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 


How oft beneath its folds lay hid = 
The gnawing viper’s tooth of woe— 
Will no one buy? will no one bid ? 
"Tis goingnow. Yes! it must go! 
So little offer’d—it were well 
To keep it yet—but, no! not I, 
Thave a heart—a heart'to sell : 
Who'll buya heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 


I would. ’twere gone! for Leonfess. 
I’m tired—and longing to be freed; 
Come, bid, fair maiden! more or less— 
So good—and very cheapindeed. 
Once more—but once—I cannot dwell. — 
So long—'tis going—going—fie ! 

No. offer—I’ve a heart to sell: 
Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? 
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A la una, y & las dos: Once—twice—and thrice—the | money down, 
& la tercera es la paga= The heart is now transferr’d to’you; : 
j ea! quebuena prole haga. © Fair lady! make it all your own, 
Seiiora, tomalde vos! And may it ever bless you too! 
con el clavo y eslabon Its broken and its wounded part 
le podeis luego herrar, Your touch can heal. Go, lady! try, 
pues os doy mi corazon And J will give you alla heart, 
si no le quereis comprar. You would not buy—you would not buy... 
Romancero General, p. 225." 


0 THOU GAY SPRING TIME.. _ panne 


Verde primavera O thou gay spring time, 
llena de flores, Cover’d with flowers, 
coronad de guirnaldas Crown with thy garlands 
4 mis amores. Passion like ours. 
- De blanca azucena Crown with white lilies, .; ,..¢ -</ oT 
de jazmin y rosa, Jasmines, and roses— lod auoiuil 
mosqueta olorosa, Every. gay floweret. woul elagidant 
violeta y verbena, . That odonr discloses— ca. ylopre 
de claveles lena Violets, vervains, , 
y de otras mil flores: Pinks and all flowers, 
coronad de guirnaldas Crown with your garlands _ 45 
4 mis amores. Passion like ours. 

Las madejas de oro The tresses of gold 
que matan y prenden, That imprison the soul, 
los soles que encienden The bright suns of heaven 
y el bien que yo adoro, In glory that roll— 
mientras mi mal Iloro While I weep o’er my sorrows, ; 
escogiendo flores : And gather sweet flowers—, ' ei 
coronad de guirnaldas O crown with thy garlands - +4 
4 mis amores. Passion like ours. 

La serena frente ' That forehead serene; u 
donde amor se anida, Where love sits confest, ) 
dejad guarnecida ' Adorn with the zephyrs 
de aljéfar de oriente : And balm of the east. 
el templo luciente |, Adorn that bright temple 
ornad de colores : With incense of flowers— 
coronad de guirnaldas And crown with thy garland 
4 mis amores, A passion like ours. 


Pedro Arias Perez, 1659, p. 190. 


HOW CALM, HOW SWEET THE PLAIN, 


O cuan dulce y suave How calm, how sweet the plain 

es ver el campo cuando mas recrea: When spring walks forthe and gloomy days 
en é] se queja el ave are gone, 

el viento espira, el agua lisongea, Birds pour their mournful strain, 

y las pintadas flores The winds expire, the streamlets linger on, 
crian mil visos, paren mil olores. And from the flowery bed - 


Gay smiles awake, and odorous breaths are 
shed. 
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El 4lamo y el pino The-elm tree and the pine . d 

sirven de estorbos 4la luzdeFebo,. Shade from the dazzling of the noon-tide 

brinda el yaso contino beam ; . iStQ’ iF SE, Yen 

del claro arroyo con aljéfar nuevo, A golden amber line 

y la tendida grama Plays ever sparkling on the gentle strean 

mesa 4 Ja gula es, al suefio cama. Which rolls across the mead— 

Food for the mouth,—a pillow for the hi 

Tu solamente bella But thou being absent, all, 

nos haces falta, Tindaris graciosa,, Fair maiden! loses every beauty now; 

y si tu blanca huella For thy sweet footsteps fall nize 

no se nos presta como el alba her- As fall.the morn-rays from the mountain 
mosa, brow, | code? verses ae 

lo dulce y lo suave And gladness and softjoy zods 


cuan amargo seré, cuan duro y Without thee are but sorrow and annoy. 
grave! { ; (y oil cau teee sel Siew 
Amatorias de Estevan Manuel de Villegas, ‘P.10, 
14 5 SOMO. ae - ¢ 
: 
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COME, LET US EAT AND DRINK TO-DAY, 


9 (AE ti ee 

Hoy comamos y bebamos Come, let us eat and drink to-day, 
y cantemos y holguemos And sing and laugh and banish sorrow, _ 
que majiana ayunaremos. For we must part to-morrow. Her 
Por honra de san antruejo Tn Antruejo’s honor—fill 
parémonos hoy bien anchos, The laughing cup with wine and glee, 
embutamos estos panchos, And feast and dance with eager will, i a 
recalquemos el pellejo:  - And crowd the hours with revelry, == 
que costumbre es de concejo For that is wisdom’s counsel still— Be igo 
que todo hoy nos hartemos, To-day be gay,—and banish sorrow, 
pues maiiana ayunaremos. ' For we must/part to-morrow. 
rt dhe 7 ; ‘ 
Honremos 4 tan buen santo Honor the saint—the morning ray 
que mafiana viene la muerte, Will introduce the monster death—= 
comamos, bebamos huerte, There's breathing space for joy to-day, %¥ 
que matiana habr4 quebranto:  _. To-morrow ye shall gasp for Breath s ge Ss? 
comamos, bebamos tanto, . , Sonow be frolicksome and gay, = 
hasta que nos reventemosy)". »And/tread joy’s round, and banish sorrow, _ 
pues mafiana ayunaremos., » |) () or we must part to-morrow. ay a pen, 2 


n> “Juan dé Eneina, p. 54, Burgos, 15050 4 
rinrotrl oe "GTS 


‘ 


I tisige ty shee alee 
SERENADE. tacravoNrnt Ye 
(From an unpublished Poem.) ~ ¢ Sed ofatnn 
As the stars'are to eyening: . And whilst Eve loves the star-light,, 
Or sun to the day, | (Or Aprilitsbloom, == = 
Or blossoms to April, 2 Or Day the bright sun-rays, 
Or fragrance to May,” Or May its perfume; 
Or dews to the flowrets, Whilst dews greet the flowerets, _ 
Or showers to the green— Or showers tint the green— 
Art thou to this bosom, Tl love thee, I'll love thee, 


My fair Geraldine. Thou fair Geraldine. V. D. 
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RECENT POETICAL PLAGIARISMS AND IMITATIONS. 


TueEreE is a difficulty in saying 
what are plagiarisms; and, as a first 
step to clear it away, let us lay down 
what plagiarisms are. Darwin's 
idea of them requires correction: 
*< Where the sentiment and the ex- 
pression are both borrowed, there 
can be no doubt ;—single words, on 
the contrary, taken from other au- 
thors, cannot convict a writer of pla- 
giarism; they are Jawful game, 
wild by nature, the property of all 
who can capture them ;—and, per- 
haps, a few common flowers of 
speech may be gathered, as we pass 
over our neighbour’s enclosure, with- 
out stigmatising us with the title of 
thieves ; but we must not therefore 
plunder his cultivated fruits.” Here 
is the mischief of metaphor when a 
man is defining. As to single words, 
they are dictionary matter, and of 
course all that can be borrowed is 
their position and application, which 
may constitute plagiarism as much 
as any thing else. If, by. common 
flowers of speech, it is meant that 
there is no individual jus rerum, they 
are, therefore, incapable of being 
stolen; if common means vulgar, 
they are not worth stealing. How- 
ever we may now class the flowers 
of the botanic garden (once sup- 
peed perennial), Darwin would not 

ave been well pleased to see them 
transplanted into. another man’s, 
waste: therefore, so long as the pro- 
prietor and the thief give the value 
to the article, which their respec- 
tive relations to it imply, there is no 
distinction to be made between flow- 
ers and fruits. 

New thoughts and new modes of 
a og are literary property; and 
c 


pable plagiarism is the conscious * 


and unavowed appropriation, with- 
out improvement of them. . 

The fault of plagiarism is in the 
non-avowal of the fact, and in that 
only. 

The mischief of plagiarism falls 
upon the plagiarist, and upon none 
beside. 

Ist. Of the mischief—for by that 
must the fault be judged, in so far 
as it is separable from its motive. 
If a man’s ideas are not known to 
the world, he cannot be injured in 


the useless possession of them: if 
they are known to the world, to him, 
as their author, will the world sure- 
ly attribute them, with whomsoever 
else they may be found. ‘There is, 
therefore, no cause for the indigna« 
tion which many authors have felt 
at being robbed, unless we suppose 
it purely moral indignation.» The 
only way in which the theft can in- 
jure the owner is, by making his rival 
richer, which he may think equiva- 
lent to making himself poorer ; but, 
when men are sufficiently on a level 
to be rivals for fame, they are both 
too well known in their works not to 
have their rights and claims properly 
adjusted. Lord Byron has borrowed 
the most beautiful passage Mr. Cole- 
ridge ever wrote; and in point of 
genius, though by no means in re- 
gard to the employment and produc- 
tions of genius, these men may be 
considered as two great poetical ri- 
yals,, Mr. Coleridge has not-suffer- 
ed. by this, andthe. plagiarism. has 
ayailed nothing to Lord Byron, be- 
cause it is obvious and unqualified ; 
and therefore, by every reader ac- 
quainted with poetry, it is appro- 
priated to its author. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s original is in Christabel. 
Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth 5° 
And constancy,liyes in realms above: 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain « 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain : © 
They parted ne’er to meet again, 
But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from ‘paining— 
They stood aloof, the'scats remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall-wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


The copy is in Childe Harold, 
Canto 8. 


Heights which appear as lovers who have 
parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so interyene, 

That they can meet nomore, though broken- 
hearted, &c. 


There is no harm in this, as we 
have said—nor any good got by it: 
but we must allow there are less art- 
less mannets of plagiarizing, which 
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are, as far as advancing one compe- 
titor equals impeding the other, more 
injurious to the plundered. A man’s 
assistance may be had without taking 
the work of his hands whole, and 
leaving it as he left it ; and itis the 
plagiarist by halves whom there is a 
difficulty in conyicting. According 
to the terms of our definition there 
must be a negation of improyement 
to constitute culpability; for the 
cause of poetry requires, that every 
man should be allowed to start from 
his predecessor's ground, provided 
he over-stretches his goal; and thus 
far no one has a right to complain ; 
for it is to be presumed each took 
the same advantage which he affords. 
In this, as in other cases, if a _gene- 
ral law be observed, all men’s op- 
portunities will measure alike; and 
the law ought to be laid down upon 
the principle of what makes most for 
the cause of poetry. Principles may 
be understood (which is the main 
matter), yet their application to par- 
ticular cases remains for casuists to 
determine. We shall look into a 
few cases presently—Thus we have 
shown, Ist. That the only way in 
which plagiarism can injure the pla- 
giarized is, by benefiting the plagi- 
arist, he being a rival. 2d. That, 
occurring between rivals, it is inno= 
cent when obyious,—whence it fol- 
lows, that to be culpable it must be 
for the worse or for the better. 3dly. 
That with improvement there is no 
right of complaint against the pla- 
giarist. Now, 4thly. Without im- 
provement what can it profit him? 
—And (by the first) if there is no 
profit there is no injury. 

2d. Of the fault. Since the mis- 
chief falls entirely upon the plagi- 
arist, the fault lies in the motive, 
and not in» the effect of the act. 
There may be many motives for pla- 
giarism, some of them praise-wor- 
thy; but for withholding the avowal 
of it there can be only one motive, 
and that disingenuous; the wish to 
obtain credit upon false pretences. 

Having stated the general princi- 
ples which relate. to the subject, we 
come now to particular manners of 
plagiarism. We have said, gene- 
rally, that it is innocent where 
there is an improvement; but this 
must depend upon the degree of im- 
provement; if it outweighs the me- 
rit of the original passage, an author 
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would cheat himself al} 
had his idea from ean 
reader will not ES the Goch 
examine a detail of the 
allot each his portion of he 
on the contrary, the m 
provement is slight in n Pro 
that of the original, ( 
his original commits plagiz 
is highly expedient, eee 
great genius should plasiatts rize a 
he should regenerate the g 
his inferiors, giving them the cast of kis 
own mind im order that they may p: 
on immortality after their new : 
but in so doing he should, for his 
own sake, conform to the above rule 
of avowal. Thus the treasures 6 
poetry would descend from b 
hand, improved by’ ever; 
Isolated ideas, origina y mel 
of scanty imagination, wach the 
merged in the barrenness of their 
works, like the Arabian rivulets in 
the sand, but bring their tribute to 
some great stream, que Jabitur et 
labetur, &c. deriving pees 
affording strength: al 
Of the modes of plagiarism the 
most common and easy is the ae 
fying and adorning some me 
which has been left by the’ paetrrd 
its bold and naked | beauty : the ae 
common process is the reverse 
toe une an oma 
metaphorical escrip tion into its own 
elements. ‘These ef ‘ the idpepsing 
and stripping modes of p 
The first sometimes spoils, ‘the latter 
often improyes upon the original. 
Examples of these, as of every: other 


he wh 


sort of plagiarism, may be | 
from Tbr Byron. Ist. diar® 


Why should I say more of, Athens ?-the 
animal has pease but the skin remains. 


Thone ional uspenaaas 


We need not” air ies ta By 


ron’s_ highly waouaht P 


the simile.— aw Rr gs 
I am’a scribbled form, drawn caper 


Upon a parchment ; and agains 
Do I shrink up. King. rie John, id 


Tell him what thou dost behold— 7 tal 
A shrivell’d scroll.— 


says the Giaour._ 
eed ae rapa are © dlswembere 
ed, and the ents put together 
with | ood ill effect, accord- 

ing to the art of the redintegrator. 


x= 


tt TSS MG ae 
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.¢ Oh ! that fairy form is ne’er forgot, 
a Which first love traced ; 
Tutti Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
eat In memory’s waste. Moore. 
tise This we remember to have seen in 
gm St a late tragedy in form following : 


t P| On the tablet of my heart, 
ew" Thy memory occupies the greenest spot. 
a) comm 
aye Green spots must look as odd on a 
ila tablet as on a heart; and Mr. Ro- 
gers himself must be puzzled to find 
what memory could do with them. 
Novelty of effect may be given to 
an old simile, by: converting the ob- 
+. jects of similitude,—to borrow the 
rae Janguage of mathematics, preserving 
rat the equation with a transposition of 
mh the quantities. Every one has heard 
! of the evening of life, and the meta- 
aye hor might be supposed to have been 
jon ong since worked out in all its pos- 
i=" sible bearings; yet the comparison of 
bast a summer evening sky to old age, 
id contained in the last line of the fol- 
. lowing passage, strikes the reader as 
much by its novelty as by its beau- 
me ty. To feel it fully, the whole de- 
tb scription must be read; and, though 
:¢? acquainted with the scene in reality, 
1’ we have never admired it half so 
«© much as in the description. 


rgeeah 
era 


iba T'was at that sober hour when the light of 


+ hi day is receding, 
»* And from surrounding things the hues 
ig wherewith day had adorned them, 

; Fade like the hopes of youth, till the beauty 
ar of earth is departed : 
si) Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at 
ep! | the window, beholding, 


~? Mountain, and lake, and vale; the valley 
disrobed of its verdure ; 
gq) Derwent retaining yet from eye a glassy 
: reflection, 
/ -Where’his expanded breast, then still and 
ip smooth as a mirror, 
y Under the woods reposed ; the hills, that, 
ye calm and majestic, 
@ Lifted their heads in the silent sky, from 
j : far Glaramar, 
/ — Bleacrag, and Maidenmawr, to Grizedal, 
p and westermost Withop. 
Dark and distinct they rose. The clouds 
had gathered above them _ 
i High in the middle air, huge, purple, pil- 
; lowy masses, 
While in the west beyond was the last pale 
tint of the twilight, 
Green as a stream in the glen whose pure 
and chrysolite waters 
Flow o’er a schistous bed, and serene as the 
age of the righteous. 
Vision of Judgment. 


Scott has combined this variety 
with another, which may be called 
the simile by dissimilitude. Life has 
been often compared to a stream ; 
the poet, having to describe a given 
stream, opposes it to life. 


Sweet Teyiot.... 
Where’er thou wind’st by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still ; 
As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 
Nor started at the bugle horn.— 
Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime 

Its earliest course was doom’d to know, 
And, darker as it downward bears, 
Is stain’d with past and present tears. 

Lay. 

These are not cases of plagiarism, 
of course; they are modes of trans- 
figuration, which old ideas may be 
made to undergo, and which exhibit 
often more originality of imagination 
than perfectly new metaphors. Nei- 
ther is it accounted unfair to repeat 
peculiar modes of expression, not be- 
ing of the nature of metaphor, though 
their direct strength may perhaps be 
a surer indication of genius than 
many amazy figure. ‘O yeypapa ye= 
yeaa is precisely the “ What is writ 
is writ,” of Lord Byron; and nothing 
can express more peculiarly and 
forcibly that what is writ must re- 
main; yet this, with a hundred other 
such examples in Lord Byron, and 
other poets, will not be complained 
of, since it is manner rather than 
matter which is borrowed (we adopt 
that unusually mild metonymy of 
oriticiem) ; and the claim is evane- 
scent. It may be observed, also, 
that expressions of simple strength, 
though they seem to be felt by all 
the world, are’scarce ever borrowed 
by inferior writers; whether it be 
that these writers have corrupted 
their taste below the level of the 
most ordinary readers (which may 
happen), or that they find such ex- 
pressions will not assimilate with the 
general poverty of their style. « My- 
self am Hell,” originating with Mar- 
low (Tragical History of the Life 
and Death of Dr. Faustus), was 
transmitted to Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Byron ; but we never met with 
it amongst common thieves. 

In noting down, as we purpose, 
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the plagiarisms which have occurred 
to us in recent poetry, the thing to 
be especially avoided is any forced 
construction into plagiarism.. The 
composite nature of an idea furnishes 
strong internal evidence. .An inge- 
nious simile, if concurrent, is con- 
cluded to be copied; a strong ex- 
pression of passion’ may remain in 
doubt. Imagination takes many 
tums, through which she is not 
likely to be undesignedly followed ; 
Passion goes the straight road. It 
is much more probable that two 
eagles will follow the same line in 
their flight, than that two butterflies 
will. _ These things can seldom be 
proved; but we can give one singular 
instance of concurring. impassioned 
expression, where imitation was im- 
possible. 
All perished !—T alone am Jeft on:earth ! 
To whom nor relative nor blood remains; 
No!—not a kindred drop that runs in hus 
man yeins ! 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 


On which Mr. Campbell notes : 


Every one who) récollects the specimen 
of Indian’ eloquence given in the Speech of 
Logan, a Mingo chief, to the governor of 
Virginia, will perceive that I have ats 
tempted to paraphrase its concluding and 
most striking expression—‘¢There runs 
nota drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature.’’... .I. beg the reader to re~ 
flect how difficult it is to transpose such 
exquisitely simple words without sacrificing 
a portion of their effect. 


Compare with these words, exqni- 
sitely simple as, they are, those of 
Paulus Aimilius, in. the beautiful 
speech of his, given: by Livy, 45. 4d. 

Pauli in domo, prater'se} nemo Super- 
est. 

Logan and Paulus spoke from real 
emotion, and naturally spoke alike, 

Poets, who ‘speak from a counter- 
feit emotion; if they counterfeit well, 
may also conctir ; and their chances of 
concurrence will be in proportion as 
they approach a common object of re- 
semblance in nature. ' Whence it fol- 
lows, that such casualties will sel- 
dom occur in the treatinent of pre- 
ternatural subjects. When we find 
Scott’s wizard and Ariosto’s perform- 
ing a prodigiously long journey in 


% Having made his obeisance with no so 
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one day; we are sure that’ th 
an understanding between 

Both the travellers set out — 
Spain. ne P 
I was in Spain when the mo: : 
But I stood by his bed ere evening | 


close. 
Me n’andro questa sera alla prima Oy 
E sard in India al’ nascer dell? attrora. 
Ti Furiow. 
The following passages, singular 
in themselves and in their resem- je 
blance, we leave our readers to j 
of. ‘They will recollect in Marmion 
the spirit which appears to King 
James, ‘and forebodes the ill succe. 
of his arms. a acer! 
He stepp’d before the monarch’s chair, _ 
And stood with rustic plainness there, 
And little reverence made, oa wy 
Nor head: nor body bowed nor bent, _ 
But on the desk his arm he leant, _ A 
And words like these he said,—__ re 
Tn a low voice—but never tone —_ 
So thrill’d through vein, and nerve, and 
, bone, &c. Dusears Sate 
—The wondering monarch seem"d to seek 
For answer andfoundhone: oe 
And when he raised his head to speak, 
The monitor was gone. ~ sere aay: 
The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop/him'as he outward past, rot av 
But lighter than the whirlwind’s blast 
He yanish’d from our eyes, abe 
Like sun-beam on the billow cast, 
That glances but and dies, C4 
The parallel is a relation by Don 
Antonio de Solis of the appearance 
of a spirit to Montezuma, King of 
Mexico; the year before the dnvasion 
by the Spaniards, which foretels to 
him-also the:defeat/he is to suffer, — 


Hechas sus humillaciones sin genero de 


r 


turbacion, ni encogimiento, Ie | dixo en si 
idioma rustico, pero con un genero de 
libertad y eloquencia, &c.3;* tial 
And after a solemn menace, 
Bolvid Jas espaldas con tanto denuedo, 
che nadie se atrevid a detenerli ~ «Lib. 2. 


Nothing is more rare than to meet 
with an original conception of super- 
natural appearances or eyents._ Uhe 
are subjects of pure imagination ; and 
human imagination seems to haye 
been early exhausted of such as are 
poetical. When materials have to 
be created rather than combined, 
men soon come to the end of their 


rt of abjectness or disquietude, he said, in 
lom and eloquence, &c, ......... He turned 
Sounuch resolution, that no‘one would venture to detain him. 


his rustic idiom, but with a degree of freed 
his back upon them with 


ood Inti | 823.7] 


jmeuvork. The strangest modern in- 
ietaiy stance which we recollect is, the ap- 
le mepearance of the magic mirror at the 


call of Lorrinite. 


If it is not ori- 


wepginal, we do not know whence it has 
Jiyauebeen taken. 


Tet 


At this the witch, through shriyell’d lips 


and thin, 


BS!" Sent forth a sound half whistle and half 


lovee 


res 
gare 


hiss. 
Two winged hands came in, 
Anmnless and bloodless, 
Bearing a globe of liquid crystal, set 
In frame as diamond bright, yet black 
Hy) as jet. 
A thousand eyes were quench’d in endless 
night, 
To form that magic globe ; for Lorrinite 
Had, from their sockets, drawn the liquid 
sight, 
And kneaded it, with recreating skill, 
Into this organ of her mighty will. 
Look in yonder orb, she cried, 
Tell me what is there descried. 
Kehama 11. 


Plagiarisms with a partial avowal 
are of the most dishonest kind; for 
volunteering one half of the truth is 
equivalent to denying the other half. 
This was Gray’s method. Where he 
dreaded criticism he) produced a 
classical original for his support 5 
where he was confident’ as to the 
effect of his copy, he was. silent. 
We speak, however, of the acknow- 
ledgments as they stand in Mason’s 
edition ; and Mason might, perhaps, 
do that for his friend, which either 
would have been ashamed to do for 
himself. 

Whatever advantage may be gain- 
ed by plagiarism, nothing is lost in 
the long-run by fair acknowledg- 
ment. ‘he advantage, no doubt, is 
great, and such as few authors can 
dispense with ; but a man’s credit is 
not high in proportion as he is sup- 
posed to dispense with it. Few 
readers care how a man’s ideas are 
come by, so they be forcibly and 
fervently brought out. Poetry is, to 
ordinary readers, as coin was to 
drunken Barnaby. 


Suavis odor lucrum tenet, 
Nullum curo unde yenit. 


But when the source is unacknow- 
ledged, people pique themselves upon 
finding it out. Lord Byron would 
have, at this moment, more credit 
for courage and candour, and not less 
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for genius, if he had borrowed openly 
every thing he has borrowed. As it 
is—so muchis discovered, that all is 
suspected, though, perhaps, little re- 
mains concealed. We are disposed 
to think this remainder little, be- 
cause his original sources are not very 
recondite. Whatever he has read he 
seems to have used: and, supposing 
the correctness of this opinion (form- 
ed from much minute observation 
not easily specified), his line of read- 
ing may be readily discerned, and 
followed with little labour. We do 
not accuse him of affecting much 
learning, but even when his quota- 
tions and allusions do assume a some- 
what mysterious aspect, they are 
quotations quoted, and allusions se- 
cond’ hand, and may be met with in 
one of the reviews, in literary me- 
moits, volumes’ of letters, and other 
furniture of the drawing-room. It 
would have been prudent in ‘him, 
therefore, to take the credit of con- 
fessing what was so easy of detec- 
tion: and then when he found an 
opportunity of sinning secretly, he 
might have used it unsuspectedly. 

Scott, with all his originality of 
manner, has imitated the classics most 
sedulously ; but we must premise, 
that m noticing classical imitations’ 
we make no charge, for they have 
never been considered unfair: admi- 
ration and enthusiasm may justify 
this sort of plunder, at least as much 
as it justifies the pilfering of medals, 
&e. by antiquarians,—who are mo- 
dern enough in their moral canons. 
The Greeks and Romans have heen 
so long dead, that he who shall turn 
up their buried treasures is held to 
have a just right of trover. 

Of living poets Campbell is, in our 
judgment, least chargeable with imi- 
tation. Southey has imitated much 
in his earlier poems, but has ap- 
pended his originals in, the notes. 
There are instances, however, in 
which, from the omission of acknow- 
ledgment, he would appear to have 
borrowed unconsciously ;—for he can 
never be justly suspected of insincerity 
in anything. His later poems are, as 
far as we know, as unimitating as 
they are inimitable. 

Moore does not stand clear; nor 
Montgomery so perfectly clear as we 
should have expected. ; 

We begin with Sir Walter Scott. 
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LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
The attending maidens smiled to see 
How long, how deep, how zealously 
The precious juice the minstrel quaffed. 
Ci 2. 
«+++. Ule impiger hausit 


Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit 
auro. Ein. 1. 739. 


The iron band, the iron clasp 

Resisted long the elfin grasp, 

For when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun. C. 3. 


Se un laccio sciogliea, due n’annodaya. 
Il Fur. c.10. 


A moment now he slacked his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed ; 
Drew saddle-girth and corslet band, 
And loosened in the sheath his brand, 
C. 1, 
Et inclusum capulo tenus admovet ensem. 
Stat. Thed. ii. 534, 


Alike to him was time or tide, 
December’s snows or July’s pride, 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime. C. 2. 


...... Seguita l’inchiesta, 
Né notte, 0 giorno, 0 pioggia, osol l’arresta. 
Il Fur. c. 12. 


Marauding chief! his sole delight 

The moonlight raid, the morning fight;.... 
«... And still in age he spurned at rest, 
And still his brows the helmet press’d, 
Albeit the blanched locks below 

Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow. ©. 4. 


«.++.. Nec tarda senectus 
Debilitat vires animi, mutatque vigorem ; 
Canitiem gale premimus; semperque re- 
centes 
Convectare juvat predas, et vivere rapto. 
En. ix. 610. 


Soon on the hill’s steep verge he stood 
That looks o’er Branksome’s towers and 
wood ; 
And martial murmurs from below 
Proclaimed th’ approaching Southern foe... . 
And banners tall of crimson sheen 
Above the copse appear ; 
And, glistening thro’ the hawthorn’s 


green, 
Shine helm and shield and spear. 
Pe 112- 


Ile propinquabat sylvis, et ab aggere celso 

Scuta virim, galeasque videt rutilare co- 
mantes, 

Qua laxant rami nemus, adyersaque sub 
umbra 

Flammeus zratis lune tremor errat it ar- 
mis. Stat. Theb. ii. 529. 


Statius repeats himself, v. 10. 
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perbos. Georg. iti. 116. 

Wea 

Call it not vain; theydonoterr 

Who say, &c. ° See p. 135, 
They are Statius and Virgil— 

Theb. v.333, and Ecl.x.8. = 
ae Te fe-saet 

2 ie t Poh a 

But angry Dacre rather chose 

In his pavilion to repose. Prd40.7 


The camp their home, their law the 
They knew no country, owned no lore 
sry iiins toca. cake’ ais 
Cui nihil est domi, nisi armis pe 
per injuriam. ‘ 


4 ice 


So near they were that they might know 
‘The straining harsh of each cross-bow. 
Intendunt acres arcus, amentaque t 
a En, ; > 
othe aie 
Few were the words and stern and hich _ 
That marked the foeman’s feudal hate: 


3 


> 

He ruled his eager courser's gait, —s 

Forced him with chastened fire to 

And, high curvetting, slowadvance. P.llf. 

Non ille sinit lente moderator habenz 

Qua velit ire, sed augusto prius ore coércens, 

Insultare docet campis, fingitque morando. 

Lucius Varus. 

++»-.- Equitem docuére Sub armis 

Tnsultare solo, et gressus glomerare 


Ou pay ub AyiAeus, Orridos waig nuxopor0 che 


Mapyaras, add’ ext ynvor yoAay SumaAyen xtc 
Cin Th 40512. 
Liv ODMitsied om 
Now, noble damé, perchance you ask 
How these two Hostile artes Hee yoo P 
Deeming it were no easy task bee ae to 
TO Re tare ai eee 
See the whole) section, which is 
taken from Lucan’s description of a 


voluntary truce made by the armies . 
of Cesarand Pompey. 


. Werey 
Agnovére ¢y08 22 a5 2a heater 
Pax erat, et miles castris permixtus utrisque 
Errabat: duro concordes cespite me uk 
Instituunt, et permixto libamina Baccho. 
Graminei luxére foci; junctoque cubili, 
Extrahit insomnes bellorum - 
- Pharscive 1. 


pi hia +8 23,7) 
ini And in his further details he still 


follows the same poet. 


mp ter 
ey 


‘The hands the spear that lately grasped, 
“Je iee till in the mailed gauntlet clasped, 


, Were interchanged in greeting dear. 


P. 141. 
~ Armatasque manus excusso jungere ferro. 
day i, 117. 
og bad dc 


Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 


seu With belted sword and spur on heel, 


e yma 
ied eit 
feo ele 
| son 8 
rs in 
ugh, wt 
I hes 
geo 
pce? 
ay 8 
ao 
gsi 
ope 


j 
aia 


They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night: 
They lay down to rest with corselet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard, 
They carved at the meal with gloves of 
steel, 
And they drank the red wine thro’ the 
helmet barred. 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 
Stood saddled in stable by day and night, 
Barbed with frontlet of steel, &c. C. i. 4. 


Flexilis inductis animatur lamina membris 
Horribilis visu: credas simulacra moveri 
Ferrea, cognatoque viros spirare metallo, 
Par vestitus equis; ferrata fronte minantur. 
Claudian, in Ruff: ii. 358, 


Marmion. 


We have not the book before us at 
this moment, but our readers will re- 
member, probably, better than we, 
the address of Constance to the Con- 
clave who sat in judgment on her. 
It begins— 

.-++ I speak not to implore your grace ; 
Well ea I for one inutes Pee j 

Successless might I sue, 

Nor do I speak your prayers to gain ; 
For if a death of lingering pain 
To cleanse my sins be penance vain, 


Vain are your masses too. C. 2. 


Non come dolente femmina, o.ripresa del 
suo fallo, ma come non curante e valorosa, 
con asciutto viso ed aperto, ¢ da niuna 
parte turbato cosi disse. Ne a negare, ne 
a pregare son disposta, percid che ne l'un 
mi varebbe, ne l’altro yoglio che mi vaglia, 
ed oltre accid in niuno atto intendo di ren- 
dermi benivola la tua mansuetudine, &c. 

Boccaccio, Giorn, iv. Nov. 1. 


Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, (the 
passing bell) 

Northumbrian rocks in answer rung, 

To Warkworth cell the echoes roll’d, 

His beads the wakeful hermit told, 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 

But slept e’er half a prayer he said ; 

So far was heard the mighty knell 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot fell, 
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Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couched him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern 

To hear that sound so dulland stern, C. 2. 


Rimbombo il suon fin alla selva Ardenna, 
Si che lasciar tutte le fere il nido, 
Udiron Alpi, e il monte di Gebenna, 
Di Biaga, e d’Arli, e di Roano il lido ; 
Rodano, e Sonna udi, Garronna e il Reno; 
Si strinsero le madri i figli al seno, 

Il Fur. ¢. 27. 


Southey likewise follows :— 


...- Far and wide the thundering shout, 
Rolling among reduplicating rocks, 
Pealed o’er the hills and up the mountain 
vales. : 
The wild ass, starting in the forest glade, 
Ran to the covert ; the affrighted wolf 
Skulked thro’ the thicket to a closer brake ;' 
The sluggish bear, awakened in his den, 
Roused ‘up and answered with a sullen 
growl, 
Low breathed and long; and, at the uproar 
scared, 
The brooding eagle from her nest took wing, 
Roderick, b. 18, 


Their valour light like straw on flame, 
A fierce but fading fire. C. 5. 


Che presto nasce in loro, e presto more, 
Quasi un foco di paglia. Fur. c. 10. 


Borderers described, C. 5. (We 
only refer, not being able to tran- 
scribe with exactness.) 

Nec vitam sine Marte pati, quippe omnis 
in armis 

Lucis causa sita est, damnatum vivere paci. 

Sil. Ital. Bell. Punic. 3. 


She could not, would not, durst not play. 
: Cc. 


Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina : vox quoque 
Morin 
Jam fugit ipsa: &c. Virg. Eclog. ix. 53. 


... His giant form like ruined tower, C.5. 


The lady, when she saw her champion fall 
Like the old ruins of a broken tower. 
Facry Queen, ii. 20. 


And if within Tantallon strong 

The good Lord Marmion tarries long, 

Perchance our meeting next may fall 

At Tamworth in his castle hall. C. 5. 
This was a taunt of King James’; 

for Tamworth was the ambassador's 

residence in his own country, and 
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King James could only come there 
as aconqueror. There is a similar 
meaning in the following :— 

The king of Persia again passed the 
Euphrates, and, dismissing the ambassadors 
of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them 
to await his arrival at Czsaria, the metro- 
polis of Cappadocia. Gibbon, viii. 46. 


Our ‘readers recollect the quarrel 
between Marmion and Douglas, in 
the court-yard of the latter, where 
Marmion gives him the lie, and 
dashes across the drawbridge just as 
it was ordered to be raised, in order 
to prevent his escape. He then joins 
his band, and turning round, sends 
back a loud defiance to the Douglas. 


Lord Marmion turn’d,—well was_ his 
need, — 

And dash’d the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprung, 

The ponderous grate behind him rung : 

To pass there was such scanty room 

The bars descending razed his Pee ee , 


-Hec audax etiamnum in limine retro 
Vociferans, jam tunc impulsa per agmina 


preceps, ~ - .. ; 
Evolat. Stat. Theb. i. 467. cessively improving upon each other. 
YWadsee 
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"Twas not when early flowers were springing, ~~ 
Re hist 


When skies were sheen, 
And wheat was green, 
And birds of love were singing, Seo 
That first I loved thee, or that thou =a 

Didst first the tender claim allow. - 


For when the silent woods had faded 
From green to yellow, 
When fields were fallow, 
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—Gravioraque tela mereri 
Servatus: moti tamen aura cucurrit 


Fluminis, et summas libavit yertice cristas. 
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The stubborn spearmen still made good _ 
Their dark, impenetrable wood. = C. & 
Intorno allo stendardo tutto bianco 
Par che quel pian di lor Iance s’inselye. 
it, sg habe Ear oh Oil Oe 
Le rsd £ e 
We have done now with only two 
poems of one nation Rat we haye 
taken out a search-warrant agai 
all; and shall proceed with the next 
opportunity in our restoration of the 
works of art to Italy, or whereso- 
ever else they may belong—not that 
we make any charge (for we leave 
our readers to judge of the ca: 
where it might justly Boal) Aor 
suppose ourselves to be correcting 
what is amiss; but merely that we 
think our readers may be amused 
with seeing the great poets of our 
own and of other times, and of our 
own and of other countries, in their 


most eminent passages, ing 
leash of languages at once,” and 


- 


1in ees ahi 


And the chang’d skies o’ershaded, sed [ties 


My love might then have shared decay, ~ 
Or pass’d with summer's songs away. : 


"Twas winter: cares and clouds were round me, — 


Instead of flowers 
And sunny hours, 


When Love unguarded found me. 


eet wa 
eta - 
& be aru 
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“Mid wintry scenes my passion grew, 
And wintry cares have proved it true. 


Dear are the hours ofsummer weather, 
When all is bright, 
And hearts aré light, 
And Love and Nature joy together. 
, But stars from night their lustre borrow, 
And hearts are closer twined by sorrow. 
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SONNET. 


Sprinc, Summer, Autumn! Priestesses that hold 
Alternate watch at Nature’s altar,—deep 
And full of mystery the course ye keep, 
In hidden sympathy. First, chastely cold, 
Thou, Vestal Spring, most gently dost unfold 
The oracles of Nature, and from sleep 
Enchanted, bid her infant beauties peep. 
Thou, Summer, dost inscribe in living gold 
The fulness of each promise sibylline, 
And makest in part the bright fruition thine, 
Murmuring soft music from her leafy fane : 
Till Autimn’s stores reveal in corn and wine 
The meaning shut in every bud and grain. 
Then comes the solemn pause which calls Spring back again. 


J. ConpER. 


ADDITIONS TO LORD ORFORD’S ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. 
No. V1I. 


- PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


The claim of this nobleman to a 
Jace in Lord Orford’s literary list 
s been entirely overlooked till the 
present moment, although his name, 
as well as his sufferings for his reli- 
i opinions, will be found in every 
istory of Elizabeth and her reign. 
He was the son of Thomas, Duke of 


Norfolk, and the Lady Mary Fitz- 


Alan, daughter of Henry, Earl of 
Arundel, whom he succeeded in 
1579-80, being summoned in the par- 
liament, holden at Westminster, 
January 16, 22 Eliz. as Earl of 
Arundel, by descent * and tenure, As 
grandson and heir to Fitz-Alan, Earl 
of Arundel, he acquired the baronies 
of Fitz-Alan, Warren, Clun, Oswal- 


destre and Maltravers; and, by a 
special act of parliament which pass- 
ed the Lords’ house, March 10, and 
the Commons’, March 14, 1580, the 
was restored in blood. In the fol- 
lowing year, we find him principal 
challenger at tilt, together with Lord 
Windsor, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir 
Fulke Grevile, at the entertainments 
given to the French ambassadors, 
who came to treat concerning the 
marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
of Anjou. { In less, however, than 
four years, he had lost the confidence 
of his Sovereign, through the secret 
accusations (as Camden would insi- 
nuate§) of some great persons ; al- 
though the real cause was, doubtless, 


* He was called Earl of Arundel, as owner of Arundel castle, by descen: from his mo- 


ther ; it having been anciently adjudged in parliament to be a local dignity, so that the 
possessors thereof should enjoy that title of honour. Dugdale, Baronage, vol. ii. p. 
276,b. Ina letter from Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York, to Talbot, earl of Shrews- 
bury, dated March 5, 1579, his accession to his new title is thus mentioned—‘* The 
earle of Arundel is deade, and the duke’s sonne, conyonly called the earle of Surry, 
is now named the earle of Arundel, it falleth unto him by inherytance.” Lodge’s 
Illustrations of British History, vol. ii. p. 223. Dudgale’s Summons to Parl. p. 528. 

t wlonracte of the House of Commons, vol. ii. pp. 133, 134. Journals of the Lords, 
vol. ii. p. 48. 

+ Camdeni, Annales Eliz. ed. Hearne, p. 371. 

Ibid. p. 433, ‘¢ occultis prepotentium quorundam insimulationibus,” are the his- 
torian’s words; and it would seem that Leicester and Walsingham were the nobles alluded 
to, those two statesmen being accused by the Catholics of practising various artifices and 
unworthy snares in order to entrap them; amongst others, forged letters in the name of 
Mary Queen of Scotland were left privily in the houses of suspected persons, and then 
adduced in evidence against them, by spies and informers hired for the purpose. Dug- 
dale’s Baronage, ii. 276, b. Camden, ut supra. 
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his attachment to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and his intimacy with many 
of its most zealous professors. Fall- 
ing under Elizabeth’s suspicion * he 
was first called before the council, 
and, although it seems he cleared 
himself from the specific charges ad- 
duced against him, was afterwards 
ordered to confine himself to his own 
house. After submitting to this par- 
tial loss of liberty for about six 
months, the restriction was removed, 
and we find him attending in his 
place in parliament, as well as wait- 
ing on the Queen ; but, as he himself 
complains, t he had been released 
without hearing any just cause of 
her Majesty’s hard conceipt, or any 
good colour why he had been com- 
mitted, or but the shadow of a fault 
with which he might be touched. 
Having now, in some measure, 
learned, from these first fruits of Eli- 
zabeth’s displeasure, the rigorous 
treatment he might anticipate upon 
incurring her anger a second time, 
Lord Arundel resolved to seck that 
safety in a foreign land, which he 
was well aware must be denied in his 
own to one so firmly attached to the 
proscribed religion, and so ill able to 
dissemble that attachment, as him- 
self. After writing a letter to her 
Majesty, in which he excuses the step 
he was about to take, of departing 
without the royal permission,confesses 
his devotion to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and declares the dangers to 
which he considers himself exposed 
in England, he prepared (in April, 
1585) to pass over into France, and 
might probably have escaped, but for 
the treachery of some of his own 
servants, through whose means he 
was apprehended in an obscure part 
of the Sussex coast, and conveyed 
prisoner to the Tower. The next 
step pursued by his implacable mis- 
tress was to commence proceedings 
against him in the Star-chamber, 
where he was charged with having 
Fopported Romish priests; having 
held intelligence with Cardinal Alan, 
and Parsons the Jesuit; having 
publicly questioned, in writing, the 
justice of the kingdom ; and, finally, 
it was objected against him, that he 
had intentions of departing the realm 
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(De. 
without licence. It was im vain that 
the Earl protested his obedience to 
the Queen, and his love to his coun 
try; that he excused hi 
pleading his affection to the Catholi 
religion, and his ignorance of the 
laws: he was. deemed guilty of all 
the charges, and sentenced to pays 
fine of 10,000/. and to be imprisoned 
during her Majesty’s pleasure. 
For the space of three years ot 
more, his lordship remained in @ 
confinement, not of the most rigorous 
nature, for his friends were p 
to visit him; nor was he prohibited 
from the attendance of persons of his 
own persuasion, some of whom, #& 
it afterwards appeared, sought his 
confidence only to betray him. Nor 
was an opportunity of completing his 
ruin long wanting. When hens 
nish Armada entered the Chamel, 
Lord Arundel made use of certain 
incautious expressions, intimating 
that the defeat of his enemies was at 
hand; and it was even stated that he 
caused a mass to be performed forits 
success. These things were not lost 
his enemies, nor long concealed from 
the Queen, whose displeasure 
again excited, the unfortunate 
was made close prisoner, and treated 
with all the rigour and severity due 
to a state-criminal and a fallen fa- 
vourite. He was soon after arr: 
ed of high treason, and tried on the 
14th of April, 1589, in Westminster- 
hall, before twenty-five of his peers, 
the Earl of Derby acting as High 
Steward.{ His lordship, as we 
learn from the ao of his trial, 
“appeared in a wrought velvet gown, 
furred with martins, laid about with 
gold Jace, and buttoned with gold 
buttons, a black sattin doublet, a 
pair of velyet hose, and wearing 2 
high black hat. He was moreoyer a 
very tall man, somewhat swa 
and when required to hold up his 
hand, he raised it very high, saying, 
Here ts as true a@ man’s lieart and 
hand, as ever came into this hall.” 
The trial was conducted, as mo: 
trials in those days were accustomed 
to be, with more of ceremofy than 
justice: in addition to the po fn 
which he had before been convicted 
in the Star-chamber, and for which 


* Stow’s Annales, by Howes, ed. folio, 1615, p. 703, b. 


+ Inhis Letter to Queen Elizabeth. . 
$ State Trials, ed. folio, yol. i, p, 158. 


§ Ibid. 


oi MLA $23.7] 
ew Hhe had then suffered four years’ in- 
| pri Carceration, there were five other 
= @varticles ; such as having assisted Car- 
+ » edinal Alan in his attempts to re-esta- 
t;¢eeblish popery ; saying that the Queen 
ej sas unfit to govern; procuring mass 
_yu@to be said for the Spaniards ; intend- 
«geing to withdraw in order to serve 
"1 », under the Duke of Parma ; and being 
ae privy to the bull of Pope Sixtus V, 
gov transferring the Queen’s dominions 
_,to Philip King of Spain. The evi- 
mld dence in support of these charges was 
a ge Of the worst description; and after 
ce CVETY attempt to prove the matters 
um objected against him, by the admis- 
** sion of even childish and ridiculous* 
#6" assumptions, the only charge of high 
8 treason that could be fixed upon his 
™ lordship was that of being reconciled 
it to the church of Rome, on which he 
#® was unanimously found guilty, and 
1®' sentenced to be beheaded. When found 
J®' guilty, he besought them to inter- 
_ cede with the Queen for the payment 
_ of his debts, and that his wife and 
infant son (whom he had never seen, 
he having been born during his im- 
prisonment) might be permitted to 
visit him; and when sentence was 
passed, he merely said in a low tone, 
Fiat voluntas Dei ! 
As Lord Arundel had been con- 
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haviour was not 

itive ages of 
Christianity ;” in proof of which it 
has been asserted, that towards the 
close of his life, the Queen offered 
him his pardon, his liberty, restora- 
tion of his titles and estates, and the 
company of his wife and child, on 
condition that he would embrace the 
doctrines of the established church : $ 
it is hardly necessary to add that her 
Majesty’s overtures were unsuccess- 
ful, and that he died, as he had lived, 
in the sincere profession of the faith 
for which hehad so long and so severe~ 
ly suffered. Lord Arundel breathed 
his last on the 19th of October, 1595, 
in the 40th year of his age, nearly 
eleven years of which he had spent 
in confinement. 

It is singular that, till the present 
moment, the name of this illustrious 
nobleman should never have been 
connected with the literature of his 
country, although he was undoubted- 
ly a man of learning, the translator 
of one learned work, and the author 
of a poem of considerable merit, 
which, till the writer of this article 
was fortunate enough to discover it, 
has been entirely unnoticed. His 
lordship’s claim to a place in the 
work of Lord Orford rests upon the 
following catalogue of his works. 


derations, and ! 


1. An Epistle or Exhortation of Iesvs 
Christ tothe Soule, that is deuoutly af- 
fected towards him. VVherein, are co- 
tained certaine diuine inspiratids, teaching 
aman to know himself, and instructing 
himin the perfection of true piety. V Vrit- 
ten in Latin by the deuout seruant of 
Christ, Ioannes Lanspergius a Charter- 
house monke. And translated into English 
by the Lord Philip late Earle of Arundell. 
I. H. 8. Permissu Superiorum M.DC.X, 


*¢ My lord 


a®' victed on matters of a religious na- 

i ture alone, the Queen did not think 

a’ proper to carry the sentence of the 

“@ peers into execution: she contented 

wi! herself with suffering him to pine 

ay away the remainder of his days in 

wi imprisonment; and there is every 

AL reason to believe that his time was 

| principally employed in religious me- 

“@ ditation and the austerities of Catho- 

js) lic devotion. “ He had,” says Dod, +t 

yy “€asoul superior to all human consi- 

LA ee 

aA * Some of these, which the crown lawyers brought forward in order to substantiate 

fi’ their charges, were, that certain priests being prisoners in Newgate, reported that they 

es hoped to see the Earl of Arundel king of England—that when news was brought to 

ji the Tower, that the Spaniards sped well, then the Earl would be merry—when news 

a came that the English fleet sped well, the Earl would be sorry: &c. &e. 

ie (says the reporter of his trial) grew into some. agony, and called for his accusers face to 

ie face, which the learned counsel did not yet yield unto.” When Shelley and Bennet (a 

ip priest) were afterwards brought forward, the former being adjured by the prisoner to 
fi speak nothing but the truth, would give no evidence at all, and the latter, on whose tes- 

YW) timony alone rested the story of mass having been said for the Spaniards, had written a 

f , letter to the earl, entreating his pardon for what he had declared before the council, and 

} acknowledging that his confession had been extorted by fear of the rack. ‘This letter un- 


as this was he convicted. 


fortunately fellinto the hands of the ministers, so that Lord Arundel was unable to make 
y/ use of it when he was about to invalidate Bennet’s testimony : and on testimony such 


+ Church History of England. Brussels, 1739, p. 37. 
 Bayley’s History of the Tower of Lonion, 1821, part I, p. 145. 
2Re 
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Lanspergius, surnamed Justus, the 
author of the original treatise, was a 
native of Lansperg or Landsberg, in 
Upper Bavaria ; he was educated in 
the university of Cologne, where he 
became a monk of the Carthusian 
order, and was finally appointed prior 
of Juliers, where he died in 1539. 
Petreius gives a very interesting ac- 
count of him, * and enumerates seve- 
ral of his works, which were very 
numerous, consisting chiefly of para- 
phrases on the Epistles and Gospels, 
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« Alloquia Tesu Christi ad animen 
Jidelem,” was printed separa 
Lovain, in 1572, and at~P; 
1578, both in 8vo. Lord A 
translation is dedicated by J. 
priest, to the reverend mother and 
devout poore sisters of the holy order 
of St. Clare, in the first English con 
vent erected in Graveling, and the 
publisher says, that it is “now the 
third time printed,” although no ear- 
lier edition has yet been discovered, 
nor we believe any other copy of that 


of 1610, except one in the library of 
the late Mr. Bindley, from which the 


present account was taken, 


and other religious treatises, many of 
which were collected by Bruno Loher 
and printed in folio, 1555. The 


* In his Bibliotheca Cartusiana, 1609 ; and there is another life of him prefixed tohis 
Paraphrases Catholice, 1554, in which the titles of no less than thirty-seven pieces mt 
given: prefixed to this rare volume is a singular piece of metrical biography, entitled— 

Ret 


EPIGRAMMA IN LAUDEM DE IOANNIS IUSTI LANSPERGIA. 
Justus Ioannes claro Lanspergius ortu : Ts 
Bayariam studiis excoluit patriam, ; iu ¥ 
Nonnine non tantum justus, sed rebus honestis t 
Justus uterque parens, justusetipse fui. = rr 
Palladios frutices et Christi robora carpens 
/Ethereum niveo pectore trivit iter. 
Quum sacris animum scriptis ornasset acutum 
~ Tllecebras fugiens Carthusiam petiit. 4 : prs 
Deliciis animum studio subtraxit opimis, : 
Predulces epulas viribus effugiens. 
/fra sub eterno ferventer rege merebat 
Hereticis terror demonibusque fuit. 
Arrepto fidei furias mucrone fugabat 
Sydereo clypeo vicerat omne scelus. 
Rebus in afilictis docti solatia tantum 
Prebebant, nec non fortia scripta virum. 
Ante oculos semper Christi radiabat imago,.. 
Ante oculos semper virgo sacrata stetit. — 
Justitiam coluit, magna pietate celebrem : 
Quam Deusimmenso misit ab axe pater. 
Nunquam prosiliit Titan rubicundus ab ortu ~ 
Quin properet mense sacra parare Dei: ~ 
Verba nec incassum summo de pectore fudit 
Sed lingue valido frena labore parat. 
Sepius adversa pressus valetudine miles, 
Attamen infracta mente pharetra tulit. 
Luxurieque patrem sevum contempsit Iacchum, 
Spicula lascive: sprevit amura dex. ot 
Ocia non fovit, salsis sudoribus omnes 
Scriptura nitido pervolat ore locos: : 
Haud secus ac tenui letos cum murmure flores ~ 
Sedula lustrat apis, dulcia mella legens. 
Cum jam spectaret tantis erroribus orbem 
Inversum, mortis sepe diem petiit. 


t pera 


rs 

Petreius gives a very amiable character of him, and speaks of the high estimation in 
which he was held for his learning, exemplary conduct, and the severities of his devotion. 
Of the latter he takes notice, that besides vigils, fastings, scourgings, and other the most 
rigid exercises of monastic discipline, ‘¢ aliquamdiu etiam loricam ferream ad nudam 
carnem circa renes occulté portayit ;” and so anxious was he to obey his superiors, and so 
little regardful of his own feelings, that although his priory was in a damp and unwhole- 
some situation, and one in which he knew his health must give way, he not only 


the office, but never once expressed his wish to be removed, although it was what most 
about him knew to be his most earnest desire. : ya 


Nyt 323.7] 
‘Ine Rare as the epistle is, we do not 
ss @comsider it necessary to give any co- 
, jjePlous extract from it: the following 
g= will show that Lord Arundel’s trans- 
; @lation is executed in an easy and cor- 
feperect manner, and that his language 
__is not in any way inferior to the best 
re ree: * A 
pe Writers of his day. 
tale §«=© How we ovght to take hecd of Enuie. 
a, bs y F (Ch. ix. p- 73.) 
“ont Beware of Envie as much as possibly 
thou canst, that by it thou be not brought to 
#)* mislike of any man, to speake in derogation 
t&" of him, to preferre thy selfe before him, to 
“© molest and vexe him, and to be also thy- 
js selfe vexed, if he be preferred before thee, 
4m: with his vertue, with his honour, with his 
commendation, or with his spirituall profit. 
_ To ouercome this temptation be more 
“2 curteous and lowlie ynto him, my daugh~ 
s&* ter, then to another, speake nothing of him 
Ji thyselfe, noc heare him spoken of in his 
absence; neyther let any thing proceed 
from thee in word, deed, or shew, that may 
seeme to sauour of Enuie, or to spring from 
__ that venemous root.”’ 
J 2. But in addition to his translation, 
Lord Arundel claims a place in this 
work, as well as in the catalogue of 
English poets, from a metrical com- 
position of considerable length, which 
occurs amongst the voluminous ma- 
nuscript collections of the late Dr. 
Rawlinson, in the Bodleian library, 
and is entitled,— 


Memorare novissima tua, et in eternum 
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non peecabis: a Poeme of the contempte of 
the World, and an Exhortation to prepare 
to dye, made by Phillipe Earle of Arundelt 
after his attaynder.” 


Lord Arundel’s poetry, is, as may 
be easily imagined, of that serious 
cast which a person of such recluse 
habits and religious state of mind 
would be expected to compose at all 
times, more especially when in strict 
confinement, and under sentence of 
death. It would therefore, from the 
nature of the poem, be difficult to 
select any passages likely to prove 
interesting to the general reader ; but 
sufficient will, we hope, be given to 
prove that his lordship is, at least, 
entitled to a place in the second class 
of our Elizabethan poets. 

The “ Exhortation to prepare to 
dye,” is addressed to some fictitious 
lover of the world and the world’s 
pleasures, whose irregular course of 
life the author endeavours to arrest, 
by reminding him of the miseries that 
await his latter moments, and con- 
trasting them with the brighter pros- 
pect enjoyed by the pious and believ- 
ing Christian. After recounting the 
terrors and agitations of a guilty con- 
science, and the agonies experienced 
by the impenitent sinner on the bed 
of sickness, the poet supposes the 
hour to have ‘arrived when man is 
cited before his judge. 


a just accompte to shew 


How farr thou sought’st thy selfe for to deny ; 
How all thy lands and welth thou didst bestow, 
And with thy goods thy brother’s wants supply. 
What care thou had’st thy maker’s name to praise, 
What paine thou took’st to walke in all his wayes. 


The man of pleasure cannot, of course, bear a rigid examination of all his 
ways, and Satan is accordingly represented as laying claim to one whose 
conduct through life had been directed solely by the precepts of the prince 


of darkness. 


The day of judgment is next described, when, to add to the 


horrors of the scene, the inhabitants of the lower regions are depicted as 
hailing the approach of a new victim with hideous cries and horrid impreca- 
tions, whilst the various torments of the place are carefully enumerated. 


The deuills with flouts doe laugh thee now to scorne, 
Thy flesh and bones in sunder they doe teare, 

Thy cursed skinne with cruell whipes is torne, 

Thy woefull harte is filled full with feare. 


rt 


With inwarde woe thy soule is sore oppreste 
With outward paine thy body finds no reste. 


But perhaps the best description in the whole poem is that of the regions 
of the blest, which are supposed to be visible to the condemned, thus 
rendered doubly wretched in the endurance of their own proper sufferings, 


' and in the contemplation of that happiness which they have themselves for 


ever forfeited. 
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And first bebould’ the beauty of the placey == © 
Where all the saints with Christ in beauty raigne, =~ hie. 
Where honoure is not mixed with disgrace, tr Soo. 
Where joy is free from tast of any paine. . 


Where great rewards attend on good deserts, 


And all delights possesseth faithfull harts. 


O wicked wretch, this citie now beholde, 

Which doth surpasse the reach of any thought. 

The gates of pearle, the streats of finest gould, 
With precious stones the walles are wholy wrought, 
Of sunne or moone it neadeth not y® light, 

For euer there the lampe is shining bright. 


And from his seate a christall riuer flowes, 

Where life doth runne, and pleasure allwayes springs > 
On either side a tree of comforte growes, 

Which sauinge helth to euery nation bringes. 

Yt worketh rest, and stinteth worldly strife, 

Yt killeth death, and bringeth endlesse life. 


This goodly place all beauty doth surmount, 
And all the world im largnesse passeth farr : 
The earth ytselfe, for bignesse in accounte, 

Not equall is vnto the smallest starre. 

O worthy place, whose glory doth excell ! 
Thrise happy they that there obtayne to dwell! 


After recounting the various delights of Paradise, of which the greatest is 
the presence of the Deity, we are told, that one of the chief excellencies of 
our divine nature will be the acquisition of perfect knowledge. 


He present, past, and future things doth shew, 
And therefore rests their understandings there ; 
There nothing is but they in him doe know, 

And to their eyes all plainely doth appeare. 

They now obtaine what longe they sought to gett, 
And all their thoughts are on him wholye sett. 


The conclusion follows: 


Then must I call, o worldly man, to thee, 

And end wher first 1 did beginne to wright ; 

That all these ioyes and paines which thou didst see 
May moue thy minde to leade thy life aright. 

Thy harte will melt to thinke ypon thy case, 

Yf there be left but halfe a sparke of grace. 


Thou findest here what thou wilt finde at laste 
And that accounte which none can euer shunne ; 
Then frame thy life, before thy time be past, » 

As thou wilt wish that thou in time hadst done 
Lest thou in vaine doest waile thy wretched state 
When time is past, and wailinge comes to Jate. 


To this list of Lord Arundel’s works 
may be added, his Letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, when he meditated his escape 
from England. 'This occurs in the 
Harleian MSS. No. 787, and has 
been printed, at length, in Stow’s 
Chronicle, by Howes, Lond. 1615. 
folio. It is well worthy of preserva- 
tion as a manly and honourable ap- 
peal to the justice as well as the 


feelings of the Queen, from one who 
deserved a far better fate than the 
times in which he lived, and the tem- 
per and prejudices of his sovereign, 
permitted him to experience. 

In 1796, when some alterations 
took place in the Tower, for the pur- 
pers of converting the building, 

nown by the name of Beauchamp- 
tower, into a mess-room, many in- 
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scriptions were discovered on the 


sym walls, which had been written by va- 
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rious persons confined in the apart- 
ments devoted to state prisoners. 
Among these* we read the following 
by the illustrious subject, of the pre- 
sent article: 
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Quanto plus afflictionis pro Christo in 
hoc seculo, tanto plus glorie cum Christo 
in futuro.—Arundell. June 22. 1587. 


__ Sicut peccati causa vinciri opprobrium est, 
itae contra, pro Christo custodie vincula 
Sustinere, maxima gloria est.—<Arundell. 
May 28. 1587. 


* Archaologia, Vol. XIII. Bayley’s Hist. of the Tower, Part I. pp. 139, 140. 


SCENE FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


Tue well known fable upon which 
the Medea of Euripides is founded, 
may be related as follows: Jason, 
the leader of the Argonauts, having 
arrived at Corinth, attended by his 
wife Medea, becomes, after some- 
time, enamoured of Glauce, the 
daughter of Creon, king of that city, 
whose hand is engaged to him by her 
father. In order to facilitate this 
guilty connexion, Medea and her two 
sons are condemned by Creon to im- 
mediate banishment from Corinth. 
But she, having gained a respite of 
one day, sends Glauce a medicated 
vest and enchanted crown, under 
pretence of seeking by these presents 
the reversal of her children’s sen- 


tence, which she thus obtains.—The 
contact of these fatal gifts produces 
a raging pestilential disorder, which 
terminates in her death. Creon, in a 
paroxysm of grief, embracing his 
daughter, receives the mortal conta- 
gion and also perishes. As the acme 
of vengeance upon her husband’s in- 
fidelity, Medea puts to death with 
her own hand her two sons, their mu- 
tual offspring. 

It is hardly needful to add, that 
the following scene exhibits Medea 
in the midst of the struggle between 
revenge for her wrongs and maternal 
tenderness, which precedes the de- 
struction of her children. 


Mepea, Sons, Attendant.—Chorus. 


Attendant. Thy children, lady, from the sentence freed 
Of dolorous exile, still shall glad thine heart : 
The royal bride has with benignant grace 
Received thine offering—hence their liberty. 


Medea. Away! 
Attendant. 
Stand’st thou aghast P 


Receiv’st the message 0 


Medea, Alas! alas! 
Attendant. 


Why thus when fav’ring Fortune smiles 
Why with averted cheek 
f thy children’s weal? 


These feelings surely sort 


But ill with tidings of such joyous import. 


Medea. Woe! woe! a deeper woe! 


Attendant. 


Have I disclosed 


Unwittingly some sad catastrophe, 
And thus destroyed my hope of eager welcome ? 


Medea. Thy message duly told, 
Attendant. Why then with tears 
Medea. Necessity, old man, 


1 blame not thee. 
thy downcast eyes bedew? 
this grief compels, 


Such deeds of death have the infernal Gods 


And I, with dire intent, 
Attendant. Cheer thee! thy c 


remeditated. ; 
fildren yet are in thy keeping. 


Medea. And ere they go many a hapless soul 
Will I to Hades send as their precursors. 
Attendant. Not thine alone the bitter lot to suffer 
Privation of thy children: man is destined 
To stem the tide of sorrow ; he must learn then 
To bear with patience Heaven’s all wise behests. 
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Medea. Be mine the task to school myself to suffring. 
But go—with duteous care make fit provision — ~ 
For these poor babes—My children! Oh, my children! 
Your’s is a home, your’s an abiding city, : 
Where from your hapless mother far remote 
Shall be your blissful, your eternal sojourn: 

While I, an exile, solitary, drear, 
Hence to far distant countries forth am driven, 
Ere I could share or see your happiness, 
Ere my glad hand has deck’d your bridal bed, 
Or waved the brightly beaming torch on high: 
O bitter fruit of obstinate self-will! 
And have then all my cares been yainly lavish’d,— 
Worn out and feeble with maternal toils, et 
Rack’d with the throes of labour, spent with tendance 
On wayward infancy,—-is this my guerdon? | ~ 
Yet I had hoped, fond wretch, in their embrace 
To have found the solace of my wasting years, 
Those thousand cares, those nameless sympathies, 
Anticipating speech, and look, and thought, 
Which the last weary stage of life beguile, 
And smooth its passage downward to the grave 5 
Then, after life was fled, I vainly deem’d _ 
Thought ever grateful to the human breast) 
ow ‘neath your kindred hands these eyes might close, 
And my sad corse be laid with kindred clay. 
But ah! how sadly are these pleasing hopes 
For ever blasted ! What awaits me now 
But, reft of you, a life of ceaseless anguish! 
To other realms of kindlier ether flown, 
, No more shall those dear eyes this form behold. 
Alas! alas! why do ye gaze upon me? 
Why with that last smile light your guiltless brows. 
Ah me! what shall I do? my heart is bursting. 
(To the Chorus.) Oh, friends! that look has quell’d my reso- 
lution, ; 
I cannot do it: murderous counsels, hence, 
Avaunt! my children shall partake mine exile. 
Why should I, impious Jason’s heart to tear, 
In sunder rive my own? Far, far from me ; 
Such foul unnatural sin !—I will not harm them— 
But oh! my wrongs—that deep, deep-seated wound ! 
Shall I then stand a butt for mockery, 
A laughing stock for heartless fools to jeer at, 
And let my foes raise palaces of bliss 
Unpunish’d on the ruins of my peace? 
It must not be—dare, dare thou coward hand— _~ 
Down womanhood ! these female weaknesses 
Make me despise myself. Hence, get ye in, 
My children ; (Hxeunt Sons;) and O, ye celestial ones, 
Whose pure, unsullied spirit may not view 
These gory rites, avaunt! But shall I stain 
This kindred hand? © never, never! Thou 
At least, O wretched mother! shouldst abjure 
The hated crime; release them then, and spare — 
Thy proper offspring: they the lonesome hours 
Of tedious exile shall with converse sweet 
Enliven, and console thy drooping heart. 
But no! by all the infernal powers I vow 
Ne’er will I leave their helpless infancy 
To the deep vengeance of mine enemies ; on 
Their fate is fix’d, and since they're doom‘d to die, 
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From that same source which gave them life shall they 
Receive the stroke of death—so runs their doom— 
Fix’d, settled, and unalterably seal’d. 

E’en now, her temples by th’ enchanted crown 
Impress’d, the royal bride with anguish writhes, 

And from her subtly medicated vest - 
The mortal venom drinks at every pore. 

Whilst I, alas! myself to evil doom’d, 

Must first these babes to wearier exile send. 

But let me feign them present, and thus speak 

As though they heard my voice: ** Come, innocents, 
Give me those little hands, and kiss your mother ; 
Dear precious hands, and lips more precious still, 
And forms of matchless symmetry, and brows 
Whence simple truth and sweetness jointly beam ; 
Eternal blessings crown your opening charms 

And budding virtues ;—but not here—your bliss 

Is not of earthly but ethereal mould. 

All that on earth you might have revell’d in 

Your cruel father hath cut short, and left you 
Nought but your fair inheritance in heaven. 

Dear twining arms, and skin of downy softness, 

And breath more balmy than the breeze of morn,— 
Farewell—a long farewell” —begone! begone ! 

I dare not look upon you more—my wrongs 
O’erwhelm me—deeply, deeply do I feel 

The awful guilt and horror that await me: 

But passion, deadliest foe to human kind, 

Resistless drives me to this deed of vengeance ! K. 


AMICUS REDIVIVUS, 


Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 


I po not know when I have expe- 
rienced a stranger sensation, than on 
seeing my old friend G. D., who had 
been paying me a morning visit a 
few Sundays back, at my cottage, 
near Islington, upon taking leave, 
instead of turning down the right 
hand path by which he had entered 
—with staff in hand, and at noon 
day, deliberately march right for- 
wards into the midst of the stream 
that runs by us, and totally disap- 
pear. 

A spectacle like this at dusk would 
have been appalling enough; but, 
in the broad open daylight, to wit- 
ness such an unreserved motion to- 
wards self-destruction in a valued 
friend, took from me all power of 
speculation. 

How I found my feet, I know not. 
Consciousness was quite gone. Some 


spirit, not my own, whirled me to 
the spot. I remember nothing but 
the silvery apparition of a good white 
head emerging ; nigh which a staff 
(the hand unseen that wielded it) 
pointed upwards, as feeling for the 
skies. In a moment (if time was in 
that time) he was on my shoulders, 
and I—freighted with a load more 
precious than his who bore Anchises. 

And here I cannot but do justice 
to the officious zeal of sundry passers 
by, who, albeit arriving a little too 
late to participate in the honours of 
the rescue,* in philanthropic shoals 
came thronging to communicate their 
advice as to the recovery; pre- 
scribing variously the application, or 
non-application, of salt, &c. to the 
person of the patient. Life mean- 
time was ebbing fast away, amidst 
the stifle of conflicting judgments, 


* The topography of my cottage, and its relation to the river, will explain this; as I 
have been at some cost to have the whole engraved (in time, I hope, for our next number), 
as well for the satisfaction of the reader, as to commemorate so signal a deliverance. 
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when one, more sagacious than the 
rest, by a bright thought, proposed 
sending for the Doctor. ‘Trite as the 
counsel was, and impossible, as one 
should think, to be missed on,—shall 
I confess P—in this emergency, it was 
to me as if an Angel had spoken. 
Great previous exertions—and mine 
had not been inconsiderable—are 
commonly followed by a debility of 
purpose. This was a moment of ir- 
resolution. 

Monocutus—for so, in default of 
catching his true name, I choose to 
designate the medical gentleman who 
now appeared—is a grave middle- 
aged person, who, without having 
studied at the college, or truckled to 
the pedantry of a diploma, hath em- 
ployed a great portion of his valuable 
time in experimental processes upon 
the bodies of unfortunate fellow- 
creatures, in whom the vital spark, 
to mere vulgar thinking, would seem 
extinct, and lost for ever. He omit- 
teth no occasion of obtruding his ser- 
vices, from a case of common sur- 
feit-suffocation to the ignobler ob- 
structions, sometimes induced by a 
too wilful application of the plant 
Cannabis outwardly. But though he 
declineth not altogether these drier 
extinctions, his occupation tendeth 
for the most part to water-practice ; 
for the convenience of which, he 
hath judiciously fixed his quarters 
near the grand repository of the 
stream mentioned, where, day and 
night, from his little watch-tower, at 
the Middleton’s Head, he listeneth to 
detect the wrecks of drowned mor- 
tality—partly, as ‘he saith, to be 
upon the spot—and partly, because 
the liquids which he useth to pre- 
scribe to himself and his patients, on 
these distressing occasions, are ordi- 
narily more conveniently to be found 
at these common hostelries, than in 
the shops and phials of the apothe- 
caries. His ear hath arrived to such 
finesse by practice, that it is report- 
ed, he can distinguish a plunge at a 
furlong and a half distance ; and can 
tell, if it be casual or deliberate. He 
weareth a medal, suspended over a 
suit, originally of a sad brown, but 
which, by time, and frequency of 
nightly divings, has been dinged into 
a true professional sable. He passeth 
by the name of Doctor, and is re- 
markable for wanting his left eye. 
His remedy—after a sufficient appli- 
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cation of warm blankets, friction, 
&c. is a simple tumbler, or more, of 
the purest Cogniac, with water, made 
as hot as the convalescent can bear 
it. Where he findeth, as in the case 
of my friend, a squeamish subject, 
he condescendeth to be the taster; 
and showeth, by his own example, 
the innocuous nature of the 
scription. Nothing can be more kind 
or encouraging than this procedure. 
It addeth confidence to the patient, 
to see his medical adviser go hand in 
hand with himself in the remedy. 
When the doctor swalloweth his own 
draught, what peevish invalid can 
refuse to pledge him in the potion? 
In fine, Monocutus is a humane, 
sensible man, who, for a slender pit- 
tance, scarce enough to sustain Fife 
is content to wear it out in the en- 
deavour to save the lives of others— 
his pretensions so moderate, that 
with difficulty I could press a crown 
upon him, for the price of restoring 
the existence of such an invaluable 
creature to society as G. D. 

It was pleasant to observe the ef- 
fect of the subsiding alarm upon the 
nerves of the dear absentee. It seem- 
ed to have given a shake to memory, 
calling up notice after notice, of all 
the providential deliverances he had 
experienced in the course of his long 
and innocent life. Sitting up in 
my couch—my couch which, naked 
and yoid of furniture hitherto, for 
the salutary repose which it ad- 
ministered, shall be honoured with 
costly valance, at some price, and ° 
henceforth be a state-bed at Cole- 
brook,—he discoursed of marvellous 
escapes—by carelessness of nurses— 
by pails of gelid, and kettles of the 
boiling element, in infancy—by or- 
chard pranks, and snapping twigs, 
in schoolboy frolics—by descent of 
tiles at Trumpington, and heavier 
tomes at Pembroke—by studious 
watchings, inducing frightful vigi- 
lance—by want, and the fear of want, 
and all the sore throbbings of the 
learned head.—Anon, he would burst 
out into little fragments of chaunt- 
ing—of songs long ago—ends of de- 
liverance-hymns, not remembered 
before since childhood, but coming 
up now, when his heart was made 
tender as a child’s—for the tremor 
cordis, in the retrospect of a recent 
deliverance, as in a case of impend- 
ing danger, acting upon an innocent 
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heart, will produce a self-tenderness, 
which we should do ill to christen 
cowardice; and Shakspeare, in the 
latter crisis, has made his good Sir 
Hugh to remember the sitting by 
Babylon, and to mutter of shallow 
rivers. 

» Waters of Sir Hugh Middleton,— 
what a spark you were like to have 
extinguished for ever! Your salu- 
brious streams to this City, for now 
near two centuries, would hardly 
have atoned for what you were in 
a moment washing away. Mockery 
of a river—liquid artifice—wretched 
conduit! henceforth rank with ca- 
nals, and sluggish aqueducts. Was 
it for this, that, smit in boyhood 
with the explorations of that Abys- 
sinian traveller, I paced the vales of 
Amwell to explore your tributary 
springs, to trace your salutary waters 
through green Hertfordshire, and 
cultured Enfield parks >—Ye have no 


swans—no naiads—no river God—or - 


did the benevolent hoary aspect of 
my friend tempt ye to suck him in, 
that ye also might have the tutelary 
genius of your waters ? 

Had he been drowned in Cam, 
there would have been some conso- 
nancy in it; but what willows had 
ye to wave and rustle over his moist 
sepulture ?—or, having no name, be- 
sides that unmeaning assumption of 
eternal novity, did ye think to get one 
by the noble prize, and henceforth to 
be termed the Stream Dyrrian? 
And could such spacious virtue find a grave 
Beneath the imposthumed bubble of a 

wave ? 

I protest, George, you shall not 
venture out again—no, not by day- 
light—without a sufficient pair of 
spectacles—in your musing moods 
especially. Your absence of mind 
we have borne, till your presence of 
body came to be called in question 
by it. You shall not go wandering 
into Euripus with Aristotle, if we 
can help it. Fie, man, to turn dip- 
per at your years, after your many 
tracts in favour of sprinkling only ! 

I have nothing but water in my 
head o’ nights since this frightful ac- 
cident. Sometimes I am with Cla- 
rence in hisdream. At others, I be- 
hold Christian beginning to sink, and 
crying out to his good brother Hope- 
ful (that is me), “ I sink in deep 
waters; the billows go over my 
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head, all the waves go over me. Se- 
lah.” Then I have before me Pali- 
nurus, just letting go the steerage. 
I cry out too late to save. Next 
follow—a mournful procession—sui- 
cidal faces, saved against their wills 
from drowning ; dolefully trailing a 
length of reluctant gratefulness, with 
ropy weeds pendant from locks of 
watchet hue—constrained Lazari— 
Pluto’s half-subjects— stolen fees 
from the grave — bilking Charon of 
his fare. At their head Arion — 
—or is it G. D.?—in his sing- 
ing garments marcheth singly, with 
harp in hand, and votive garland, 
which Machaon (or Doctor Hawes) 
snatcheth straight, intending to sus- 
pend it to the stern God of Sea. 
Then follow dismal streams of Lethe, 
in which the half-drenched on earth 
are constrained to drown downright, 
by wharfs where Ophelia twice acts 
her muddy death.— 

And, doubtless, there is some no- 
tice in that invisible world, when one 
of us approacheth (as my friend did 
so lately) to their inexorable pre- 
cincts. en a soul knocks once, 
twice, at death’s door, the sensation 
aroused within the palace must be 
considerable ; and the grim Feature, 
by modern science so often dispos- 
sessed of his prey, must have learned 
by this time to pity Tantalus. 

A pulse assuredly was felt along 
the line of the Elysian shades, when 
the near arrival of G. D. was an- 
nounced by no equivocal indications. 
From their seats of Asphodel arose 
the gentler and the graver ghosts— 
poet, or historian—of Grecian or of 
Roman lore—to crown with unfading 
chaplets the half-finished Jove-la- 
bours of their unwearied scholiast. 
Him Markland expected—him Tyr- 
whitt hoped to encounter—him the 
sweet lyrist of Peter House, whom 
he had barely seen upon earth,* with 
newest airs prepared to greet 3 
and, patron of the gentle Christ’s-boy, 
—who should have been his patron 
through life—the mild Askew, with 
longing aspirations, leaned foremost 
from his venerable Aésculapian chair, 
to welcome into that happy company 
the matured virtues of the man, 
whose tender scions in the boy he 
himself upon earth had so prophe- 
tically fed and watered. 


Evia. 


* GRraruM lantim vidit. 
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We have several reasons for liking 
this work: Derbyshire is a romantic 
region, of whichwecannever know too 
much. A clever tour, illustrated by 
the pencil of Chantrey, and the graver 
of George Cooke, is no common mat- 
ter; and the whole is the production 
of a man who has brought abundance 
of enthusiasm and knowledge to the 
task. Though we have no wish that 
all the green hills, and stone troughs, 
and curious nooks, in the country, 
should be drawn and engraved—nor 
that enthusiasm, and research, and 
old world knowledge, should be pour- 
ed out, without stint or limit, on our 
dells and mountains, and rocks and 
ruins ; yet we love a work which 
singles out what is elegant in art, 
and impressive in nature—and some- 
thing like this is the tour of Rhodes. 
He has had the good fortune—or let 
us not wrong him—the good sense, 
to select the most picturesque and 
beautiful scenes, and the skill to show 
them before us with much felicity 
both of pen and pencil. 

When we say that we wish he had 
been a little more sparing of his sun- 
shine, and more frugal of quotation, 
we only mean with respect to parti- 
cular passages: he quotes, it is true, 
from Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, and 
Montgomery—but we tire of quota 
tions, however excellent, and sigh for 
less familiar enjoyments. Nor are 
we sure that the language is not a 
little too cumbrous occasionally—but 
who can be prudent and prosaic, 
looking on such a land? The land 
where Hobbes studied, Congreve 
sung, Rousseau resided, and Mary of 
Scotland languished in prison, ought 
not to be spoken of in the common 
work-day language of the world. 
There are many curious narratives, 
and anecdotes, and scraps of biogra- 
phy, scattered about the volumes: 
the account of the Plague of Eyam is 

perhaps the most touching: the me- 
moir of Chantrey, the Sculptor—a 
native of Norton, will probably be 
read by all who love to contemplate 
the first dawn and development of 
genius. 

The want of works of this kind, 
capable of conveying to other coun- 
tries a knowledge of the treasures 


which we possess in nature and in 
art, has long been a reproach to En- 
gland. A spirit is rismg which we 
hope will cast open the gallery doors 
of our gentry and nobility, and in- 
dulge us with a look at those long- 
locked-up treasures of sculpture and 
painting—the admiration of all who 
have the power to soothe or charm 
the surly pride of the proprietors. 
The doors of some of our. private 
galleries are occasionally opened, it 
is true—but they are opened with a 
reluctant hand; and the disagreeable 
tax of seeking tickets of introduction 
is putin force with those who ought 
to be courted to the contemplation of 
works of art. To write to my lord, 
to explain your name and bearing, 
and beg to be honoured with a ticket, 
is a kind of prostration to which 
pride equal to a lord’s is not willing 
to submit—and if submission is made, 
an indulgence is ‘only granted for a 
sweetand a sun-shiny day. A man’s 
admiration of art must be| great who 
can endure all this. France, vain 
and superficial France—and Italy, 
base and unmanly Italy, excel us in 
this: in England we can obtain no 
pleasure without taxation; and the 
tax which vanity and opulence Jay on - 
honest. pride is the hardest of all. 
All other countries are before us— 
not only in the grace of opening with 
a smiling look the doors of their col- 
lections—but in the commodity of art 
itself, and in the encouragement given 
to men of genius. To genius our go- 
vernment hasnevergivenmuch encou- - 
ragement: and the works of art sanc- 
tioned by our committees of national 
taste are the worst we possess, and 
encumber, rather than ornament, St. 
Paul’s. ‘Government has “printed no 
expensive books—made.no expensive 
series of medals—collected no expen- 
sive paintings—built no grand and 
lasting edifice. Waterloo Bridge and 
Stone Henge are the only works we 
possess which promise |to endure: 
the man who built the former went 
to the grave with a plain Mister to 
his name—the man who contracted 
for the materials was knighted—but 
he bears his honours meekly. 
When we say we that haveno works 

like the French Museum, nor like the 


* Rhodes’s Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derbyshire, 2 Vols. 4to. London, 1823. 
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engravings of the Italian collections, 
it may be well supposed that we are 
pleased with labours which seem 
as it were the dawn to a succession 
of British works. But we are afraid 
the danger of great pecuniary loss, 
and the little hope of gain, may for a 
time interpose between us and such 
productions. Look at the list of sub- 
scribers for the Peak Scenery, and 
see how cold and insensible the rich 
and the high-blooded lords. and gen- 
tlemen of Derbyshire are to the ro- 
mantic and far-famed beauties of 
their own county. The lords of so 
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many noble mansions, and so many 
green hills, subscribe for some sixty 
copies—while little smoky and me- 
chanical Sheffield subscribes for 
seventy-five. We love the little town 
for this—we love it because it beats 
Birmingham in the manufacture of 
good steel-bladed knives, and the 
lords and princes of Derbyshire in 
the love of literature and art and the 
beauties of the Peak Scenery. Let 
all writers of verse and prose hence- 
forth mend their pens with knives of 
Sheffield make. 


DON SAAVEDRA: A DRAMATIC STORY. 


Scenz.—Part of a Field of Battle. 
(Alarm within.) 


A Dying Spaniard. God and our country !—On, ye gallant Knights ! 
Now gild your blades! strike, strike for liberty, 


Heav'n, and your ladies’ hearts ! 
St. Jago and Close Spain! 


Cry out, cry out,— 


A wounded Moor. Down with the heretics ! 


Beat down the Christian dogs ! 


Great Alla, hear— 


Smite me these poisonous lepers! Scourge them home 


With rods of swiftest vengeance ! 
Blasts and the south pest on ye! 
Back to your mountain caves! 


Home, ye dogs ! 
Home, I say! 
How! there and rot,— 


Till plagues and festering wounds eat to your hearts, 
Or famine strips your bones ! 
The Spaniard. O God, look down 


With pity on thy people: 


Into their tyrants’ hearts. 


guide their swords 
Thou, Blessed Lady, 


Help thou thy servants: leave them not a prey, 
QOut-number’d thus, to murderous Infidels :— 


O, my poor countrymen ! 


The Moor. Most holy Prophet ! 
Nerve thou thy followers’ arms: let them reek blood, 
Blood, elbow-deep: make them— 


(A retreat sounded. 


The Spaniard. 


Flourish of Morisco intruments. 
Hurrah! (Dies. 
O Spain! (Dies.) 


Enter Don Saavepra, a wounded Knight ; led in hy Cynruto, his Squire. 


Saavedra. Prythee, begone ; thy tendemess is wearisome :— 
Fall here, Saavedra,!—Prythee, away, away ; 
Wilt thou not let me die? 
Cynthio. Sweet master mine,— 
Saavedra. 1 have outlived my country: Islam flings 
His blood-wet sheet athwart our western sky ;— 
The gaudy crescent now out-glares the sun, 
And our old lion crouches: Spain! Spain! Spain! 
Thy name is now one blot: where was thy chivalry ? 
Where was the pride of Leon and Castile, 
When black Alhambra spurn’d them from the field? 
Cynthio. Alack! our pride and chivalry lie here. 
But sweet my lord— 
Saavedra. Would I were laid as low ! 
Graced like my peers with honourable wounds : 
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O chivalry! thy bloom and flower is gone 5" © > 
fatal valley ! thou art green no more, m Sf 
Field of a bloody sward! thou great Aceldama! 
Grim scene of death and slaughter! Q ye hills” 
That saw our overthrow, why did ye stand 
Steadfast upon your bases, nor unloose 
Your rocks, and toppling cliffs, and earth-bound pines, 
Down on the Infidel? Ye tumbling streams, 
Whose sky-deep falls-waken the distant roar 
Of Echo, till her thunder-murmurs drown 
My voice in their still clamour,—ye loud cataracts, 
Rivers, and floods, that wear these mountains down, 
Till their high foreheads kiss the yellow strand,— 
Why did ye keep your banks? Ye should have swell’d - 
High as the hill-tops, yea, o’er-stept the peaks, 
And fill’d the choking valleys with your tide, 
Gulphing both cross and crescent. Better thus, 
Than the foul Afric should bemock our bones, 
And trample us with damned hoofs—O shame ! 
Stain of our chivalry! Was Spanish blood 
So slow to vengeance, when Pelayo smote 
Miramolin to th’ earth? Heav’n winks at sacrilege, — 
Hell join’d his blacker son,—or this right arm 
Again had done “t.— 
Cynthio. Dear master, sit you down, 
And let me bind your wounds. 
Saavedra. Scars! scars! not wounds ; . 
I bleed with far more fatal wounds than these. 
Cynthio. Where, my lord? where? 
Saavedra. Why, in the heart, the heart; 
Not mortal to the life, but to the soul. 
My country! O, my country! 
Cynthio. Come, thine arm 5 
In faith, you must ; nay now—no more—why master— 


(Laking his‘arm.) 
Linten was made to staunch— i 
Saavedra, Away ! my sword 
Is suitor to that deed: away ! 
Cynthio. And here’s.a balsam, 


Brew’d by a cunning eremite from juices 
Stol’n i’ the moon-time, from unthinking flowers 
Rich jin the potent issues: ‘tis most healing ; 
I bought it of a pilgrim—comemow, Jean 
Here on my shoulder ; come, ‘thou sullen knight, 
Spain may revive again. 
Saavedra. O, never! never ! 
Cynthio. Nay, if her wilful sons 
Die in despite as you do—Come, come, come, 
Lean on my breast, Saavedra—( Pardon me, 
The word was—Don Saavedra)) If her sons:die 
Determinedly, they murder her indeed ; 
For what is Spain divided from her sons? 
A piece of common earth! their life’s her Jife: 
The suicide doth therefore—come thou off ;— 
(Laking off his giaive.) 
The suicide doth stab the common-weal 
Piercing his proper breast.—O, this vile sleeve !— 
« Piercing his proper breast” —Nay, here’s a gash !— 
« Piercing the”—Good now, dear my Jord—* The suicide” 
Pour balm! drop gently—“ stabs the common-weal” ~ 
Blow, ye cold winds ! blow cool, ye icy winds! 
« The common-weal ”—blow soft, ye freshening gales!— 
“ Pierceth the common—stahs”—sweet lard, ibe still, 
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pie; And rest thy throbbing temples on my bosom, 
:, As if it were thy mistress’: nay, shrink not, — 
\cebians! For I will tend you with a woman's care, © 
) ye bar Boy though I be. 
ad Saavedra. Ah! leave, 

Cynthio. Nay, now— 
th-bom 2 Saavedra. O thou deep wilderness ! 
a Tomb of our chivalry !—Ah, prythee leave, 
rr Leave this unwelcome service ; bind me not— 


Spain, thou art fall’n !—I prythee, bind me not, 


- Fond boy, with cruel bands that keep life in ; 
sin in Rather enlarge my spirit with thy sword: 


rail Death hath no features half so grim as these 
Which blacken on the field; each several face 


“vr Seems to draw up the parched Jips in scorn 

ee Of cowardice ; and every eyeball glares 

fix Reproachful on the wretch who dared to live. 
Wilt thou still bind? 

B Cynthio. Ah, my good lord, Spain’s wounds: 

- The pride of old Castile shall rise again 

: With every drop I save ; the Lion’s mane 
m Shall bristle with each sinew I weave up 

id In this strong arm ; and I do prophesy 

B Miramolin shall fall beneath it, and the Moor 


Bathe the proud wreath he gather'd on this field, 
In dark and bloody tears. Look up, look up, 
This shall be so. 
Saavedra, Dost think so, boy? 
, Cynthio. I know it ; 
Only look up, and let me bind thine arm: 
Why here’s red blood enough to drown a Moor; 
Spent on the innocent flowers: keep it for battle, 
When Spain shall need its spending. So, so, so,— 
What would thy gentle Arethusa say, 
we Were I to tell, her knight had bled to death, 
vel Whilst I stood reckless by? 
Saavedra. Oh, Arethuse! 
Cynthio. She whom thou call’st thy love ; with what true faith 
Heav’n knows, not I. Come, for thy country’s sake, 
4 If not for her’s, live on. 
Saavedra. For Spain and her 
I'll live. Come, bind; bind up mine arm, I say: 
I have another life to give my country: 
Cynthio. Ay, not for Arethuse. 
Saavedra. For Arethuse and Spain, 
My country and my love. But hark thee, Cynthio: 
Wert thou not hurt i’ the fight ? 
Cynthio. A scratch, my lord ; 
Here, just about the wrist.— 
Saavedra. Nay, gentle boy, 
I think twas near thy bosom; that fell Moor 
Struck at thy helpless youth beneath mine arm ; 
I could not shield ‘both Spain and thee at once: 
Why wouldst thou follow me perversely so, 
’Gainst my forbidding? battle’s not for thee, 
! Thou woman-boy ! : 
Cynthio. Fain, fain to die with thee. 
Saavedra. Sure thou wert wounded: Come, unease thy breast ; 
I swear thou hast a wound.— 
Cynthio. My lord, my lord, 
Ope not my breast—I am not wounded—no 
Sooth! I am not— 
Saavedra. Thou’rt modest as a maid. 
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But whence, then, all this blood staining thy vest? 
Cynthio. O—from thine arm, thine own arm— 
Saavedra. Bind it, then! 
Ay, I will live for Spain: Come, bind it up: 
For Spain and Arethusa: haughty Infidel, 
Thy crest shall bow for this: Come, bind me, bind me ; 
Thou wert not wont to be slow :—To live, ‘ 
Till Paynim blood has paid back drop for drop,— 
Ay, that were sweet ;—to free the land! to make bee 
The name of Roman Brutus less than mine !— 
To wear the rose of honour on my crest, 
And press the flower of beauty in my arms— 
O Arethuse! O Spain! O Chivalry!— 
Cynthio, thou sleep’st—bind me, I say: I swear 
The Saracen shall ruae—why dost not bind P 
What! toil’d so soon? Wherefore dost grow so pale? 
Doth my blood fright thee ? 
Cynthio. Ay, my lord, 7’ faith. ; 
Saavedra. Why, thou speak’st faintly ; art thou sick, my boy ? - 
Droop not, sweet Cynthio— 
(Cynthio falls on his master’s arm, and dies.) 
O ye pitiful heav’ns! ‘ 
Take not my boy, take not my faithful boy, : 
My faithful, generous boy, that staying mine, 
Let his own life run out. O gentle lad! 
Look up, and turn thy pretty. eyes once more 
On thy dear master. Ho! the wound, the wound !— 
Opening Cynthio’s vest. 
His sweet breast’s full of blood ;—O ste sal staral: ) 
A woman, and her bosom’s snow defiled 
With streams of crimson gore !—unhelm, unhelm ! 
A maid has been my squire.— (Taking off her helmet.) 
O Arethuse! 
These are thy golden locks! these are thy curls ! 
I know them by their brightness and their fall.— 
Now roll, ye waves! chime on, ye teeming waves! 
And keep the sullen cadence that ye owe, 
Hoarse dirge for many a hero! my death-chorus ! 
Rave me a pleasant requiem.—Dead? art thou dead P 
Sweet Arethuse, my mistress and my page?— 
Mere marble !—See her delicate fingers, twined 
Amongst her bands, hang listless o'er my arm: 
Her beauteous head droops gently on my breast, 
Like an untimely lily cropt in spring: 
Ay, here’s the high and crystal brow indeed, 
O’er which these tresses spread their yellow waves ; 
The cheek, the neck, the bosom, once pure bloom,— 
Now pale enough to need no monument. 
O luckless Arethusa ! 
Was it for this, dear maid, thy happy bowers 
Were all forsaken? did thy slender Fimbs 
Endure the coarser garments of a boy, 
For this ungrateful meed? For this, for this, 
Was danger, toil, and calumny out-braved ? 
Battle, and blood, encounter’d by my side? 
To die at last, so young, so true, so fair, 
A death of cruel pain! Love, thou art strong, 
Can’st make a hero of a tender girl, ‘ 
And fearful woman brave! Dear Arethuse, ; 
My faithful page, my mistress best-beloved, . eT 
Thus let me press thy bosom to my breast ; 
One kiss,—the next shall welcome me to heavn. 
(Falls on his sword beside her.) 
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~ THE CURSE OF COLDENGAME. 

itm: *¢ Remove not the old landmarks; and enter not into the fields of the 

ul fatherless.”—Proverbs, xxii. 10. 

228 Tuene isa part of Suffolk known grow squat and gnarled—while in 


% by thename of the “ dairy district,” 
* which, to the curious in the pasto- 
*@ ral branch of domestic economy, 
#- presents all that is interesting in the 
care and pasturage of cows, and the 
s+ production of the richest cheese and 
butter. When you pass from the 
Imtland of the reap-hook arid plough- 
ji share into the region of natural grass 
ortfand perpetual pasturage, you cannot 
be insensible that a corresponding 
change has taken place in the man- 
gamers and bearing of the people. It 
is true you will find no vacant shep- 
wtherds piping in the dale, nor meet 
Jt with flocks which seem fond of any 
, other melody save that of the run- 
ning brooks, where the ‘grass is 
abundant, and the wild yellow clover 
» green and savoury. The herds of 
_@ cows—the ring-straked, the speckled, 
pan the spotted, seem a most labo- 
je Tious grass-devouring race, bearing 
no resemblance to those more favour- 
» ed animals which browze with such 
(delicacy of taste, and low so melo- 
| diously, over the bloomy fields of 
4, Some of our pastoral bards. If they 
_ are not of a strict pastoral kind, and 
g@ cannot claim descent from those 
flocks to which Apollo piped and 
| Daphnis sang, they are nevertheless 
a fair and a stately breed—of the co- 
Jour of the richest cream—with an 
4 appetite which seems uncloyed with 
_ the balmiest morsels of the fields, 
' and with udders ample and distend- 
® ed, nearly touching the ground, and 
seeming ready to shed at every step 
the fragrant treasures they contain. 
As you stand where the plough has 
stopt, and where the last ridges of 
grain are waving, you will see before 
you, as far as the eye can reach, a 
region of natural pastures, bounded 
by long ridges of sloping hills, inter- 
sected by several pure but dilatory 
streams, through thedeepest of which 
a girl may wade, and over the broad- 
est of which a man may leap; while 
some scattered remnants of old fo- 
rests guard the whole from the full 
sweep of the northern blast. In 
some places the trees rise, tall and 
Straight—in a less favoured spot they 
Dec. 1823. 
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many parts the sterility of the soil 
has tamed down alike the oak, the 
ash, the beech, and the elm; and 
there they flourish, in the company 
of holly and mountain ash,—a kind of 
better brushwood. Inthe green and 
winding avenues innumerable herds 
of cows browze, or lie by the sunny 
side of the woods, chewing the cud, 
and lowing for the approach of a 
bevy of bare-armed maidens, who 
ease them, at stated times, of their 
increasing and painful burthen. The 
whole land seems divided by the hand 
of nature—the landmarks of knolls, 
and streams, and woods, portion it 
out into many large and irregular 
farms, each with hall and cattle- 
houses, rows of hacks, and lines of 
open sheds. An hundred hinds and 
maidens—to borrow the round num- 
bers in which pastoral dreamers deal 
—are at intervals going and return- 
ing, laden with the liquid ore out of 
which the treasures of the district are 
coined. The simile of a common- 
wealth of bees singing as they go and 
come, and storing up the riches of 
the fields, though far from new, ap- 
plies with great propriety to a race 
of people who rival in industry and 
in melody those laborious and har- 
monious insects. 

When you advance into the coun- 
try, and the sharp edge of curio- 
sity is somewhat blunted, you will 
find leisure to observe that each sub- 
division of the district has a system 
of management peculiar to itself. In 
one place a scrupulous observance of 
old pastoral rules prevails; in an-~ 
other, the indiscreet goddess, Chance, 
seems to have acquired the mastery 5 
while the thirst of gain predominates 
on a third division. It is of the divi« 
sion over which Mammon was then 
waving his banner that our story 
must speak; and as it must speak 
with a tongue some sixty years old, 
we may suppose ourselves wafted 
back to that period, and that we are 
looking for the first time over the 
immense patriarchal establishment of 
herds, and hinds, and bondwomen. 
In other Jands the cows roamed at 
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large, feeding in groupes by the 
brook-banks ; but here they stood 
fastened to rough wooden mangers, 
in rank succeeding rank, with cut 
grass before them, and a moveable 
fence of rods or reeds to protect 
them from the wind. Many men 
and maidens attended to the filling 
or clearing of the mangers—or moved 
the fences, as the wind shifted, or 
knelt--or, to borrow a northern word, 
« hunkered” and filled their innume- 
rable pails with milk. Others at 
home, on the cool tiled floors of the 
dairies, transformed, in many a reek- 
ing pan, the new milked-milk into 
curds, pressed out the whey with 
their hands, and filled the cheese- 
moulds, and placed them under the 
cheese-presses. Another department 
presented some dozens of busy bands 
extracting, with many a plunge and 
pull, the butter from the cream— 
washing it in cold spring water, and 
dressing it out in all its attractions for 
market. Over the whole, one or two 
old, considerate, calculating female 
spirits presided, and seemed, by their 
smooth shining looks, and round 
plump forms, something like suitable 
personifications _of those savoury 
commodities—butter and cheese. 
The house, or rather hall, to which 
all those herds and hinds belonged, 
merits some notice. It had been in 
other times a dwelling of note. It 
was built chiefly with beams of 
framed oak, richly carved in a deep 
sharp old. Saxon style, with high peak 
ends and latticed windows, and with 
many marks of original grandeur and 
antique beauty about it. Those who 
are anxious after day and date for all 
the labours of man may obtain a 
useful lesson in the controversy which 
then bumed, and which still smoul- 
ders, concerning the age of the hall. 
On that very morning in which a 
man somewhat curious about truth 
would desire to commence this de- 
sultory but remarkable tale, it hap- 
pened that the antiquity of the 
hall had engaged the attention of two 
persons, who, summoned on other 
business, sat under the southern 
porch-way, side by side. From this 
place they had a view of a wandering 
stream—which had obtained the 
name of the Larke, from emitting, as 
it ran, a kind of melodious din among 
its pebbles ; they had also a view of 
many clumps of very old and stately 
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oaks, and of a distant field grazed by 
numerous cows. 

«Jt is, indeed,” said one, who had 
all the tokens of the pastoral charge 
of souls about him, “ an ancient and 
avenerable place—tradition hesitates 
about the date of its foundation, and 
certain of those sages, the antiquaries, 
have written very learnedly and un- 
intelligibly about it. In groping after 
its date, they have filled their hands 
with idle controversy, and, in a style 
swollen with Norman and_ Saxon 
names, have floundered on till they 
are stayed) by the very reasonable 
legend of the Wolf and St. Edmund's 
head—and there have they halted 
for breath before they take another 
step up the dark stair of conjecture 
and absurdity.” “ It would perhaps 
be presumptuous,” said his compa- 
nion, who seemed, by his shrewd and 
suspicious eye, to be one learned in 
the law, “ while such a controversy 
pends, to offer the opinion of one so 
simple as myself: but to eyes less in- 
spired indeed than those through 
which antiquaries look, the house 
seems of the age of Henry VII. 
The arms of the noble name of Ben- 
net may be seen very curiously carved 
amid the interlacings of vine and ivy- 
leaves, while over it is the of 
a-wolf couching with a human head 
between its paws, which it may be 
either watching or devouring. The 
wise on those matters say it is the 
wolf and the head of St. Edmund— 
while the simple, and therefore un- 
wise, say it is the arms of the corpo- 
ration of- weavers — a wolf’s head 
with a shuttle in its mouth.” Are ye 
sure,” said the divine, “ that the 
leaves are those of the grape?” < As 
sure,” said the lawyer, ‘* as that 
grapes never grow without leaves.” 
“ Then,” said the divine, << this 
throws some light on-an oJd boast, 
that the lands of Framlingham, that 
now flow with milk, once flowed 
with wine.” < Ah! the old vine 
terraces of Framlingham,” said the 
lawyer, “ which, planted by the 
Romans, intoxicated the Saxons, and 
filled the monks with delight, and 
the nuns with joy. Those were 
merry times, Mr. Horegrove; but 
merry times never last long. And 1 
am afraid, after all, that this English 
wine would feel sour to the fastidious 
lips of the present generation.” 

_At this moment a female shrie 
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was heard in the hall, and the person 
who uttered it came suddenly out, 
smiting one hand upon another. 
« Come, start ye!” said she, ad- 
dressing at once the divine and the 
lawyer ;—‘* Come, stir ye—stir ye: 
the breath will be out, and the devil 
will be in, and Coldengame-hall will 
Jack a master, while ye sit here talk- 
ing of Framlingham oaks and Robin 
Grande’s vine terraces. He’s gasp- 
ing his last gasp, and no a sensible 
soul near him to hear the last words 
of an expiring sinner!” The room 
into which they rose and followed 
this unceremonious messenger was a 
small chamber, hewn out of oak as 
hard as iron, and es black as ink; 
and lighted by a small window half 
shut up with a vine run wild. In an 
old stuffed arm-chair—with arms, 
and mottoes, and texts of scripture, 
strewn over it, they found a hale- 
looking old man, who, with clasped 
hands, and an unsettled wildness of 
eye, sat gazing round and round as 
if something visible to him alone 
flitted from place to place, and was 
giving him great pain. 

_ « Where is Elias, my son?” said 
the old man ;—‘‘ when the wind is 
shaking the fruit tree, he should be 
near to gather the fruit. You are 
welcome, Mr. Horegrove—if that’s 
your name—and you, sir, are wel- 
come too—ye are the new-come 
lawyer—ye came here when the Nor- 
folk breed of cows came—and the 
dairy district has never thriven since. 
We come weeping, Mr. Horegrove, 
into the world ; and we go groaning 
out; and of all that we love, we 
can take nought with us. I wish 
the curse of man and of God would 
remain behind on the earth with 
them who brought in the brindled 
breed of cows. But when will moan- 
ing mend us—the fair fields and the 
pure gold we have sinned our souls 
in seeking must bide where they are. 
What could I do with the broad 
lands of Coldengame in another 
world? And now I think that’s 
nearly as good as a sermon, Mr. 
Horegrove ; I knew all you would 
say, and said it for ye, and so I bid 
you good morrow. And now I think 
on’t, ye may as well take Mr. Wind- 
las the lawyer with you—lI hate the 
breed—I hate the breed. Will the 
pleasantlands of Coldengame uot de- 
scend with the old name of Ney- 
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land, unless it’s scribbled on a sheep’s- 
skin by a nave? I hate the breed— 
1 hate the breed. The Lord deliver 
the pasture-lands of the old district 
from priests, lawyers, and the brin- 
dled brood of Norfolk. Away with 
you! Away with you!” They rose, 
and went away. 

A tall handsome young man now 
entered the chamber; he advanced 
to the chair, took the sick man by 
the hand, and turned his head away 
—to hide the tear which was not 
there to drop. ‘* Elias Neyland,” 
said the old man, “ T must leave the 
green pastures of Coldengame and 
the clear stream of the Larke, and 
all my milch-cows—and a fairer 
brood never nipt the morning grass, 
nor yielded milk to a maiden’s hand 
—I must leave them all, EKlias—and 
leave my gold, and my gains, and my 
thrifty bargains, and the prospect of 
large increase, and all to a thriftless 
and a prodigal son, who spent four- 
pence half-penny at last Ipswich fair, 
and drank the cream off yesterday 
morning’s milk. Men will say, as 
they hold out their fingers at thee, 
© There goes waster Elias, the only 
son of old saving Edward Ney- 
land.’ Ah! Elias, Elias, what made 
ye of the silver sixpence I gave ye on 
your birth-day—ye will break your 
father’s heart, Elias.” 

« Father,” said the youth, “ your 
days may yet be many ; and you may 
live to add field to field, and sum to 
sum; and the delight of gain and the 
gladness of riches may be yours for 
a score of years. Father, your re- 
proach is unjust. I have learned to 
make money work while men sleep— 
I beat Gisleham at bargain-making ; 
1 took in Gripington in open barter 
at noon-day, and fairly outwitted 
Cresswell out of one of his best hei- 
fers. I cannot pass along the street 
on a market-day but I hear men 
whisper, *That’s young Neyland of 
Coldengame—a flint—a nail—a file 
—his father’s a cloud raining manna 
compared to him—he has an eye like 
a cormorant, aud every finger is a 
fish-hook.’” «My son,” said the 
old man, “ my heart is cheered—ye 
are indeed my child. Ah! I thought 
ye had a touch too much of your mo- 
ther—a wise and a thrifty woman, 
Elias, in all things, save in giving 
her cheese-parings to the parish poor, 
and wearing laced head-gear on ho- 
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lidays—her extravagance has short- 
ened my days by five years and up- 
wards. Now, Elias, lad, I have 
some words to say to which ye must 
listen. When ye hear that Duke 
this, and Earl that, and Lord the 
other thing, recommend a new man- 
ger and a new cheese-press, and an 
improved creaming-cup, and new 
grasses, and new broods of cows— 
even laugh, and bide by thy wise fa- 
ther’s plans. Mind them not—these 
are maggots which breed — and 
where’s the harm—in great men’s 
heads—but great men’s heads, Elias, 
are as empty as a milk-pail before 
milking-time. It was biding by 
one wise plan of thrift, that raised 
me from a poor herdsman to be pro- 
prietor of Coldengame, with some 
pretty slips of pasture about Cranes- 
ford and ‘Thrandestone. I wish that 
cursed cough would keep away, that 
I might engrave the description of the 
kind of cow which filled my pails and 
pockets upon your memory.” 
The old man coughed long, and 
then recommenced his train of ad- 
vice. “ My favourite cow had no 
horns—horns will gore others of the 
herd, and spill the pails of milk. 
She had a clean, clear throat--a small 
dewlap—a heavy belly — a ridged 
back—a large carcase and thin legs, 
with a hollow chine and a snake head. 
Her udder was big and her milk- 
veins large ; her eye was greedy, and 
her colour was the hue of her own 
cream—what I call a golden cream. 
Thy mother favoured the brindled 
sort—but my dying word will be a 
cream, a golden cream, She will 
yield eight gallons a-day, and her 
milk will cast a coat of cream over 
which a mouse might walk dry-foot- 
ed. ‘That's the cow, Elias, for the 
world—will ye learn the description 
by heart?” The heir nodded assent, 
and the old man continued. ‘ Now 
I think [ may give a thought or two 
to the other world—to the state of my 
soul, as Parson Horegrove says—not 
that I have so much need as many 
others, for I have ever kept matters 
close by the head there. I went re- 
gularly to church—I gave Lady Re- 
ligion her just dues—and her dues 
are far from light.” “Ah! father,” 
said Elias, “ the church is a greater 
cormorant than the state: she claims 
and takes all the gains of Colden- 
game every tenth year—I think her 
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company might be spared.” * Spared, 
lad Balt old Neyiaihes ee feud 
make their skull into a skimming- 
dish for the caldrons of darkness, 
that would wish otherwise. To the 
church and state, my child, I have 
ever given as little as I could—they 
have always put a greedy hand into 
our pockets—and if the parson’s pray- 
ers can be useful where I am going, it 
is more than I can credit. I shallsoon 
see. Now, Elias, L have ever kept 
nature in as with a bridle-hand. I 
have not diced—nor horsé-raced— 
nor fought cocks—nor bulls—nor 
sworn an oath, save what was for my 
own advantage—and swearing can 
hardly be regarded as sin where the 
gain is great.” nes ayer 
As he spoke, a footstep was heard 
in the passage—the door of the cham- 
ber opened, and an old woman, tall 
and erect—with a look keen, shrewd, 
and sarcastic, walked up to the sick 
man. She seemed the votary rather 
of some obsolete order of devotees 
than the wife of a pastoral farmer. 
She wore a long dark mantle, with 
open sleeves, that almost reached the 
floor—it was drawn close round her 
neck, terminating in a small ruff; 
while a little black print bible, cla 
ed and cornered with siver, Hite by 
a chain from her girdle nearly as low 
as her feet. « Edward Neyland!” 
said she, regarding the old man with 
a look which seemed to make him 
creep together with terror ; “ Ed- 
ward Neyland, the hour of death is 
come—let it be the hour of retribu- 
tion and repentance also. Need I 
tell you who I am, and what my 
meaning is? In the dark hour of 
night, when one child lay in its coffin, 
another was dying in my arms, and 
my husband lay in his shroud by my 
side, ye went and moved our Iand- 
mark, and robbed the widow and the 
fatherless of a fair inheritance. When 
ye justified your villany by a false 
oath, did ye think ye imposed on God 
as ye imposed onman? Arise !' Ed- 
ward Neyland; ye have yet strength 
left to do an act of justice arise! 
and replace the landmark—and if ye 
die in righting the widow and the fa- 
therless, ye may hope for grace—but 
ye are incapable of repentance—ye 
will die In sin—and I am come to 
curse ye where ye sit.” ; 
Young Neyland stept in between 
his father and thisstern old monitress; 
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and, looking her full in the face, 
seemed willing to impose silence on 
her by his looks. She was not to be 
so daunted—there she stood like the 
pride of old English virtue and 
truth personified, while the demon of 


-gain and rapacity seemed represent- 


ed by the other. “ Young man,” 


«said the old woman, ‘ I read your 
-heart—it is leaping with joy at the 
hope of a speedy possession—and ye 
curse death as dilatory, and think the 


grave and the pit are slow in claim- 
There ye stand, 
anxious to succeed to the gains of 
that wretched old man whom God 
smote with a year’s blindness, yet he 
repented not—with a year’s madness, 
yet he cried not for mercy —and 
when he restored him to his faculties, 
did he bless the hand of heayen, and 
rue the wrongs he had done to the 
widow and the orphan? From that 
infirm portion of clay I hope not for 
restitution—let him go unworthily 
and unblessed tohis grave—where the 
loathing worms will spare his poison- 
ouscarcase. But from you, young man 
—griping and greedy as you are, the 
only child of one whom God has sent 
among us for a curse—I expect—nay, 
I demand justice—and see ye delay it 
not. Now mark my words. The 
tongue that never spoke on the side 
of mercy and truth before, will com- 
mand you to do justice to me and 
mine—obey, and thy days shall be 
long in the land—retuse, and within 
the light of one short moon ye shall 
be summoned before an inexorable 
judge, and an end shall be of thee and 


- thine.” 


« Woman, woman!” said Elias, 
<< dest thou think, with thy clasped 
book at thy belt, and ungracious 
words on thy tongue, to dismay me? 
Ye have been long known for one 
who could do no goed for yourself: 
and whenever you have seen a neigh- 
bour prosper, lo! ye came and clasp- 
ed your hands and shouted, ‘ He 
has robbed the widow, and plunder- 
ed the fatherless; and there he rides 
gallantly with the Lincoln green coat 
and silver buttons, who deserves to 
be made a tassel to a gibbet.’ Had 
honest men their will, ye would pass 
the herring-brook, dame, for an ill- 
wisher—anda prayer of evil prayers.” 
«The herring-brook which ye will 
pests said the old woman, “ will 
pe that brook which runs down the 
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valley and shadow of death. The 
old tree is rotten and ripe, and the 
fire will soon catch its branches—the 
young tree looks green and fair—but 
the axe is whet, and a stroke shall 
strike it low, when there shall be 
none to raise it again. And the last 
words ye shall utter will be, Ruth 
Rushbrook said it.” And she await- 
ed no reply, but strode out of the 
room. 

Elias, after having fastened the 
door, to secure himself from farther 
intrusion, returned to his father ; but 
the looks of the old man were 
changed—his face was dark, his eye 
was wandering—and his voice sound- 
ed like an echo among the tombs, 
« Elias, my son, come near—death 
is more fearsome than I thought— 
and though I wished once to groan 
out my last, leaving ye owner of all 
the fair fields of which I am master, 
I find it may not be. Ye may mind 
how sore your mother pled near her 
last gasp to be kind—honest was the 
word—to the widow and the father- 
less babes—she died with the word 
landmark, and with the name of 
Rushbrook, on her tongue. Now, 
Elias, 1 have often tried to do the 
honest deed myself—and one sum- 
mer morning, before the sun or the 
seed of man, save myself, was up, 
I went out to replace the landmark 
—but the fields looked so green and 
fair, and my cows seemed to graze 
with so much rapture, that my hands 
refused an act of kindness to my 
soul. I have sometimes thought that 
Satan—ye have heard the parson 
preach about him, my man, and how 
he dwells in a bottomless pit, where 
the heat would melt the buckles in 
your shoes—I think Satan himself 
painted the widow’s fields with a 
richer hue, and dyed the grass with 
a more beauteous dye, in order that 
the temptation might get the better 
of my wish to be merciful. Lord! 
lad, if I thought that the fields are not 
so rich as [ imagined, may the fiend 
make my right leg bone into the 
drone of a Scotchman’s bagpipe, if I 
would not, this precious moment, re- 
store them to widow Rushbrook ! 
Lord help me, and have I sinned my 
soul for seven sand hills instead of 
seven good pasture parks. Tell me, 
Elias, my lad, were they clothed, 
think ye, by the Tempter, in that 
long and beautiful herbage, in order 
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that I might sell him my soul for a 
simple luck-penny ?” 

« The cows,” answered Elias, 
“Jove the fields—and their milk is 
more abundant and rich from that 

asture than from others—nine gal- 
ons a-day, and a pound and a half of 
butter, each, can be no work of the 
fiends—else he’s a kind fiend to us.” 
© Spoken like thy father’s son,” said 
the old man; “ and now hearken to 
me. All my neighbours know me 
for a close-handed man—and may be 
some suspect I am no honester than 
an honest man ought—now mind my 
words. Ye will soon have riches— 
“ye will want only a fair name and a 
fair fame—and these are far easier to 
be had than the broad Jands of Col- 
dengame. When I am cold—and 
no sooner—send for widow Rush- 
brook, and send for some of the old 
wise heads of the district. Quote 
some two or three words about grace 
and mercy from scripture—thy mo- 
ther’s bible is sewed up in the sleeve 
of her damasked gown—I sometimes 
take a look at it myself. And, now, 
I think on’t, ye will find my shroud 
lying beside it—thy mother shaped 
and sewed it for me—blessed be her 
thrift—and — what was I talking 
about P— Aye—and ye'll say that 
your father felt the conscience pang, 
and commanded ye to restore the two 
fields to Ruth Rushbrook which he 
had retained—retained, Elias, is a 
soft word—now this will open the 
world to thee with a fine sound— 
Ruth will be delighted, and the world 
will forget the father for the sake of 
the son, and your fortune will bud 
“forth and flourish—and ye will be 
Sir Elias—or wherefore not Lord? 
But what see ye at the window ?— 
ye will see the greep fields when I 
am dead and gone.” 

« See at the window,” answered 
Elias ; ‘‘if yonder’s not Gaffer Gripp- 
agen driving his brindled Lady Mary 
over the Larke to our cream-coloured 
Cush—he'll steal the breed— Father, 
d’ye think ye'll not die till I come 
back?” And away he started, mut- 
tering, “ One may find an old man of 
sixty-eight again ; but when shall I 
find two fair fields such as Suffolk 
cannot match?” A full hour elapsed 
before he returned—he went not near 
the Larke, nor sought he after Gaffer 
and his brindled Lady Mary—but he 
ran away to look at the two fields 
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~heaven, though he had stolen the 


- than any form that I know of. But 


_ DDec. 
which were to become the pre 

of Ruth Rushbrook. He paced the 
fiom end to end, and from side to side, 
and shook his head and muttered, “1 
will keep them though the dead should 
rise and demand them.’ He exa- 
mined the sward ; it was rich in na- 


‘tural clover, and savoury with the 
‘sweetest grasses, and tempting to the 


lip of all cows, whether cream-=co- 
loured or tawny. * He muttered a- 
gain, “ Plague on’t! must the price 


‘of his repentance come out of my 


pocket!” and, with a firm resolution 
to retain them, he returned to the 
chamber where the dying man Jay. 
The hand of death was fast sub- 
duing the strength, and softening the 
hard iron spirit, of his father, «E- 
lias!” he sighed, ‘* are ye come? 
Oh make the two fields four if ye 
would have your father to find rest in 
his grave.” Father,’ said the 
youth, “‘ can ye tell me how many 
stone weight of cheese ye sold+to Ga- 
briel Grippal, of Ipswich? he’s dead, 
or become bankrupt—and—either the 
devil or the Jawyers have the pick- 
ing of him—it matters little which— 
it’s a sore loss.” ‘ Elias,” said the 
old man, ** I sold him twenty~and 
eight stone—half money down—but, 
oh! death’s dealing with me, and he’s 
a hard creditor—I wish I could put 
over the winter—I think I could drop 
away with less reluctance in the 
spring. _Make the four fields five, 
Elias—I shall sleep the sounder for't 
—there’s no sleeping in hellfire, if 
all tales be true. Save us! what 
put thatin my head?” 
* Speaking of hell-fire,” said E- 
lias, “ are ye sure that Stephen: El- 
borde, whom men call Steenie Hell- 
bird, may be trusted” farther P He 
has a doctor and an attorney with 
him—and the priest rode down the 
bridle-road this morning. He'll con- 
fess him; and bless him; and fora 
piece of gold give him absolution for 
all his sins, and send -him «gaily to 


whole county of Suffolk, and moved 
all the widows’ landmarks between 
this and the Land’s End. It’s a re- 
ligion that accommodates itself to 
men’s dispositions and desires, better 


touching old Elborde, depend on’t, 
his lease is near run—I saw smoke 
in his chimney at six this blessed 
morning—a sign that some unthrifty 
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thing is about tohappen.” << Elias,” 
said the old man, gasping for breath 
— listen to me—make the five fields 
seven, and add to them one hundred 
pieces of gold—and then I think men 
will bless me when I’m in the grave 
and I may take heaven in my own 
hand. Send for Ruth Rushbrook, I 
say.” “© Father,’ answered Elias, 
«‘ where have ye hid the rights of 
Framlingham lea, the title deeds of 
Grublington? and I have not seen 
for a twelvemonth, and more, the 
silver token by which ye hold of the 
crown Lily-acres and the six fields of 
Skimagain.” “Elias,” said Edward 
Neyland, his visage sharpening in 
death, and his last respiration rat- 
tling in his throat ; “ seven fields, I 
say, and one hundred pieces of gold, 
to Ruth Rushbrook—do as I say, and 
God and my spirit shall bless you.. 
Keep them—and I shall come from 
the dead and disinherit ye: keep 
them, and the widow’s curse, which 
missed me, shall fall on you: keep 
them—and God shall make ye a 
wonder and a warning to all children 
who disobey their parents: keep them 
—and thy young blood shall be spilt 
on thine own threshold, and thy ha- 
bitation shall be in hell!” He fell 
slowly back, when he had done 
speaking—his lips quivered, and a 
slight convulsion was visible in the 
fingers of his right hand. « Father,” 
said Elias, “ answer me but one 
guestion—how many—God! it will 
never do to die now, and so many 
things unsettled! Father, I say.” 
The old man gaye a groan—expand- 
ed his hands, and sunk down and ex- 
pired. “ Father,” continued the son, 
«« where’s the old cheese-mould hid, 
that’s full of coined gold? No, no; 
he won't answer that. Father, 
where’s the key that hung at your 
belt, and opened the oaken chest in 
the dark closet?” and he laid his 
hand upon a bunch of keys, which 
hung at the old man’s girdle. < He 
heeds not the rattle of his coffer keys 
—he must be far gone: Father, fa- 
ther,” he wrung his hands—“ and 
have ye died without blessing me! 
I'll answer for’t, hell never speak on 
this side of time more. There’s a 
pretty piece of business. An he 
would open his lips again, I would 
give the widow back a couple of 
parks to hear but the sound of his 
tongue.” 
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The young owner of Coldengame 
stood pondering for a minute’s space, 
at last he shouted, “‘ Mardel—Mar- 
del, ye snail—come here—I have 
something to tell ye, and something 
to show ye, that will make ye pleased 
and sad—Mardel, I say.” In answer 
to this rude summons, a very old’ 
woman—a sort of domestic drudge, 
made her appearance, shaking the 
husk of flax from her arms, as she 
came, and murmuring at being taken 
from her task. “‘ Here, ye grumbling 
gammerstang—hold him in the chair, 
till I search for the keys, and lock up 
the house, and see what I am to call 
my own. He has been spending 
money lately as if it had not come by 
the sweat of the brow—it was no 
good symptom of health when he be- 
came a spendthrift.” “ Troth, and 
that’s true,” said the old domestic ; 
1 saw him, no farther back than 
Tuesday, give a quarter of a pound 
of cheese-parings to a beggar’s brat ; 
and a bit of money—it could not be 
less than a halfpenny—to an old man 
with a white head, who begged hard 
and long—he has been spending hard 
lately—but he sleeps soundly. Eh! 
Elias, this is not the repose of sleep, 
but of death—if ye keep Coldengame 
till he awake, ye'll be lord long 
enough. I trow it was not for nought 
that the bats fluttered, and the daws 
screeched, when I kindled a fire in 
our chamber-chimney yesterday. And 
now I think on’t, I saw two ravens 
sitting on the house-top, when I rose 
this morning—a sight I never have 
seen since Crombie the Scotch cow 
died—I think I cried away all my 
tears then—for I can hardly find one 
to drop by my old master’s side.” 
And she put her hands before her 
face, and raised up a kind of low and 
melancholy cry—but no drops of sor- 
row came. 

Word soon flew over the district 
that Edward Neyland was dead— 
mourning made no struggle for mas- 
tery with mirth—one would have 
thought that a millstone had been re- 
moved from every bosom. The hinds 
swore deeper oaths, the maidens sang 
merrier songs, the dogs barked in 
chorus, and the very cows seemed to 
feel an increase of gladness as they 
tasted the rich pastures. “ And so 
old Coldengame’s dead,” said one 
rustic ; “ if the devil keeps cows, let 
him make Ned the cowherd—and 
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there will be more wit in hell than I 
wot of if he fails to nick him out of 
some of the best calves.” ‘ Aye! 
dead !” said the second rustic ; “‘ dead 
as a door nail—my dream has had a 
glorious clearing up. I dreamed I 
saw old Coldengame dished out like 
a roasted pig at a bridal dinner, with 
a sprig of rosemary in his mouth, and 
the deyil dining on him in the shape 
of a great hooded crow. And speak- 
ing of bridals, when will little Will 
Chessel be married P The parish gives 
away the bride, and the magistrate 
recommends the nuptials—and a ripe 
morsel for the altar she is.” “ Ripe 
for the altar!” said a third rustic; 
“as ripe as old Coldengame was for 
the grave. ‘They say that after he 
died there remained a fiend within 
him that made him move, and his 
lips to mutter—but it must have 
been a conscientious fiend, for when 
old Mardel laid him in his last linen, 
they say he started half up, and 
cried, ‘ Ruth Rushbrook’s landmark!’ 
Now dye think a dead man’s word 
will stand law?” “« Who the devil 
doubts it, man?” said a fourth rus- 
tic; “‘ a thing that won't stand in 
common sense, will stand in law— 
and precious good law too. I wish I 
had a dead man’s word for a thou- 
sand pounds—I would put it into old. 
Fishook’s hand—he would make me 
good money out of it.” “ But have 
ye heard,” said the fifth rustic, 
« that old Neddy-nick-the-Devil’s 
to be buried like a man of high de- 
gree—like a Bennet or a Mordaunt 
—a hearse and four horses, no less, 
to draw him! and ranks of people 
with torches. Gore! an it will be 
prime sport to see old Carrion-crow, 
the cow-feeder, laid in the vaults a- 
mong our lords and nobles, All's 
one to the worms—a king or a cow- 
man—and wherefore should I grum- 
ble? Are ye going to the foot-ball 
match to-night, twelve on a side, o’er 
the moonlight lea? Moll Grabbert 
will be there—and Nan Reamencap 
will be lookmg on; and our side will 
do their best.” ‘ Foot-ball!” said 
the sixth and last rustic; ‘ who 
would go to foot-ball, and old Col- 
dengame going to be buried! Folk 
expect he will come to life again— 
dye think he'll leave the efit that 
he loved so dearly, in this quiet and 
easy way? And if he were so dis- 
posed, d’ye think mother Biblebelt— 
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old Ruth Rushbrook, will let him slip 
decently.under the sod, without giving 
him her benediction? Have I not 
both, seen and. heard her stand at 
Coldengame’s. chamber-window. at 
midnight, and shout, ‘,A widows 
curse! a widow’scry! and a widows 
tears! Cursed be he who moyeth his 
neighbour's landmark, and robs the 
widow. and the fatherless !”. Every 
body knows the curse of Ruth Rush- 
brook—who has not heard the curse 
she has pronounced on the house of 
Coldengame?. and they say it is ful- 
filling.” p ~v AL ein 
On the day when this conversation 
happened, an unwonted crowd of 
people had assembled at Coldengame 
hall. A hearse, nodding with black 
horse-hair, and streaming with tears, 
stood in the midst—and ‘so naturally 
were the tears painted, that the 
young heir, and all his dependants, 
considered weeping a mere super- 
fluity.. Elias was decorous in his 
grief—his grief was beyond tears. 
He drew on his father’s boots, and 
strutted from room to room, looking 
at.eyery step on this paternal bene- 
faction, which fitted him, as the apo- 
thecary remarked, as a mortar fits a 
pestle. He endowed his person in an 
ample coat, with sleeves like carron- 
ades, and buttons like butter—prints 
—and threw aside the lappets, to 
display a scarlet vest, ornamented 
with tarnished lace, which had de- 
scended into the family, in a some-. 
what oblique way from Matthew 
Hopkins, of Manningtree, witchfind- 
er to good King James, who burned 
and hanged those only possessed of a. 
rich wardrobe and a familiar spirit. 
The new-born pride of a miser broke | 
out, as it ever breaks, in fits of ex- 
travagance. In every chimney there 
burned a fire—in every window there 
burned a light—the crows, startled 
by the unaccustomed glare, rose from 
their roosting places, and screeched 
out, according to the interpretation 
of the crowd, “ Fire! fire!” : 
Hunger and thirst, on that aus-. 
picious day, forsook the mansion. 
where they had been born, and fled 
out of the district. The roasted oxen 
smoked—the brown ale flowed—and 
a little rill, that rims in the neigh- 
bourhood, lost its ancient name, and 
assumed that of Brandy-brook—so 
much was its current augmented by 
the ligour which drunkenness spilt, 
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It was past eleven at night when 
the hearse ‘began to move, and the 
torches to stream, towards the place 
of* burial. "The abundance of meat 
and drink, and the mirth which got 
the better of sorrow, gave it more 
the look of a wedding than a funeral. 
All the pastoral chiefs of the district 
were present—they gazed on the sin- 
gular extravagance of the scene— 
wondering in what it was all to end. 
Many of them afterwards acknow- 
ledged that a presentiment of some 
coming calamity pressed upon them. 
«© T’'ll tell ye, neighbour,” said one ; 
«* I like none of these grand proces- 
sions. Why should the living waste 
their means on the dead? Lay me in 
white linen—let a kind neighbour or 
two bear me to the grave—let a short 
prayer be said over me, and let a cup 
of good ale go round—for sorrow is 
ever dry—and that’s the way Dick 
Dilsey, of Ashbocking, wishes to be 
buried.” “ And a wise way it is,” 
said another pastoral proprietor ; 
«“\ the good green sward, say I. 
Plague on’t, if I would like to be 
laid up like one of death’s cut-and- 
dry morsels for the worms, in a 
mouldy vault. It may do well enough 
for the lords, and the nobles, and 
other folk with carcasses which dis- 
ease has rendered uneatable. But a 
man as wholesome as a breeze in 
May—as fresh’ as a new-moulded 
cheese, and as sweet as new-churned 
butter—a ten-foot grave, and a green 
sod for him—and that’s what Hodge 
Guthram, of Thrandestone, thinks.” 
«© Ah! but, man,” said John Choke- 
band, of Latheringham, “ ye speak 
like one of the simple men of Suf- 
folk, who wished to be kings, for the 
sake of living ever on sweet cream 
and cheese-parings. Young Colden- 
game is laying the fouudation-stone 
of a house that is to give knights and 
nobles to the land. Ye will see him 
soon in a carriage with three chum 
staffs and a half cheese for a coat of 
arms; and his motto will be, * My 
father’s cat liked his neighbour's 
cream.’ Ati ye know well, neigh- 
bours, this is more than likely. A 
crescent has been suggested instead 
of a cheese—the moon is made of 
green cheese—and therefore men call 
her the Suffolk lanthorn ; but I have 
counselled him to stand by the cheese 
—I am a plain man, and like com- 


prehensible things.” 
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' They had now reached the church= 
yard——a romantic burial-ground, 
overshaded by lines of lofty elms, un- 
derneath the boughs of which flashed 
a succession of torches. By the same 
wavering and uncertain light the re- 
liques of an ancient gothic church 
might be seen, and rank after rank of 
tomb-stones, recording the resting- 
places of the old worthies of the dis- 
trict. Before them yawned the vault 
destined to receive the first of the 
house of Neyland that had ever heen 
buried in lead; the pilasters of the 
door gave room for two mourners 
with enormous torches, between 
which the coffin, richly covered with 
velvet, was borne down the broad 
stone stairs. A line of mourners, and 
a stream of torches, followed; and 
round the whole, the hinds of the 
district gathered, gazing at the piled- 
up coffins of their old nobles, and 
wondering what took old Ned Ney- 
land, the cow-feeder, among them. 

The clergyman, with a voice which 
to those in the open air sounded as 
hollow as the proverbial voice from 
the grave, proceeded with the burial 
service ; and, lifting up a handful of 
the dust at his feet, was about to 
cast it on the coffin, completing the 
symbolical presentation Sa a 
dust to dust. He was startled—and 
his hand stayed by a human figure, 
which, shrouded from head to foot, 
started from among the piled-up cof- 
fins, and cried out, “ Edward Ney- 
land, I forbid thy body to lie here!” 
«Jt is Ruth Rushbrook,” whispered 
a voice or two, scarce audible with 
shuddering. “ Woman,” said the 
clergyman, with a mild beseeching 
voice, I desire you to depart, or be 
silent—let dust be laid to dust—let 
the body, out of which the spirit has 
passed, moulder in peace. War not 
with inanimate clay ; ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.” Hark ye, 
Sir Priest,” said Ruth, “ I interpret 
not what heaven says of a scene like 
this, but I will tell you what a frail 
and injured mortal thinks : that who- 
so lays the dust of the unrepenting 
sinner—the robber of the widow and 
the fatherless—-the mover of his 
neighbour’s landmark—whoso lays 
him, with words of scripture and 
with prayer, to mingle with the dust 
of the high-born, the high-souled, 
and brave—doth a wrong which will 
bring vengeance down on the living, 
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and fierce judgment on the dead. 
Lay him among the sordid and the 
vile—lay him in some dark and se- 
questered nook, over which an ho- 
nest man’s foot will never tread—and 
let all men look at his grave as they 
pass, and point the moral to their 
children with the infamous name of 
Neyland.” 

The clergyman stood with the dust 
inchis hands looking on the rapt and 
enthusiastic woman. The young heir 
of Coldengame was alone unmoved 
and undaunted. Get thee gone, 
foul woman!” he said; and he laid 
his hands upon her; ‘¢ wilt thou tear 
the morsel from the grave?”— 
« Wretch!” said Ruth, “the power 
is not given thee to harm one hair of 
my head. Remove thy hands, and 
give ear one moment. Vengeance 
for a wrong which made me and my 
children beggars has been my earnest 
cry to heaven, morning, noon, and 
night, for many, many years. Listen 
—will you obey your father’s dying 
words? will you restore the seven 
fields to the widow and the father- 
less? Behold ye all, how hardened 
he stands, and answers me not; 
while one may number seven, will I 
give him before I speak in other 
words.” And she paused and stood, 
with her eyes closed and her arms 
extended. More than the time she 
named elapsed—she broke out with a 
startling cry, that made the church- 
yard echo. ‘ Elias Neyland—before 
man, and before God, I warn you 
that the curse which I invoked on 
Coldengame is about to be fulfilled. 
A blow shall come in the dark, and 
no one shall know the hand that dealt 
it. Arise!” and she struck the coffin 
with her foot; “ Arise! let a spirit 
come forth, an evil spirit, and smite 
and destroy—let the name of Ney- 
land live no more on the earth.” And 
gliding from among the mourners, 
she disappeared in the church-yard. 
One of the torch-bearers, at the en- 
trance of the vault, uttered a cry as 
she passed him, more like the bellow 
of a startled bull than like the cry of 
a human creature. “* Why, what the 
fiend makes thee afeard, man?” said 
his companion; ‘ it’s only an old 
woman, though’a fearful one. What 
would you have said had you seen 
her ghost?” “Ghost, man!” said the 
other; “ I would rather lay my head 
all night on Queen Mary’s bloody 
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stone at Framlingham than have seen 
such a sight—for if that was not old 
mother Biblebelt, I’m the Christmas 
flowering thorn of Parham, and no 
longer Bill Boxhall.” <* And what 
if it be, lad?” said: the other; 
“« old dame Biblebelt won’t bite thee, 
man; hang it, ye'll drop the torch.” 
«« Bite me,” said the first spokes- 
man ; “¢ how could she bite me? for 
the old woman’s dead—aye ! dead— 
as dead as a post, and as stiff asa 
crutch, and as cold as a stone. What 
the deuce could she be wanting here! 
I'll hold thee it can be for no good— 
I shall find my brindled cow dead at 
the stake—or my wife Sue ready for 
her last linen. And yet I’m not sure 
that she’s dead either—I know she’s 
bed-fast ; and old dame Clenche, who 
makes the gossip caudle, told me tha’ 

her glass was run.” ] 

One by one, the mourners: quitted 
the vault—and two by two, they left 
the church-yard, and proceeded to- 
wards Coldengame-hall, which lay 
a short mile distant. The heir of 
Coldengame was observed ‘to lin 
in the vault—he was the last that 
left it; and as he passed through the 
church-yard, his face was flushed, 
his eye restless—he regarded no one 
—he associated with no one—but 
walked slowly homewards. It was 
on the stroke of twelve. The day 
had been unusually sultry, the cattle 
had sought the shaded parts of. their 
pastures—had stood up to their bel- 
lies in the brooks, and the sun had 
gone down without leaving a cloud 
or a speck behind: But the eye of 
the experienced swain, as it skimmed 
along the hill-tops where the land 
and sky met, or rested on the dark- 
ening beams of the departed sun, 
foresaw an approaching storm, and 
secured his cattle, and called his 
children homes The sky to a late 
hour continued clear—you — might 
have heard the Larke utter a louder 
murmur—gusts of wind shook the 
oaks of Framlingham, while the in- 
numerable rooks which found shelter 
in the groves of the district sought 
out the most sheltered trees—they 
seemed to expect the sweep of the 
tempest from the east. 

The mourners, or to use a more 
suitable-word for those who sorrow- 
ed not—the guests, had all reached 
Coldengame, and were gathered. 
round the tables—spice cake and 
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dainties were ready ; and the wine- 
bottles stood in clusters, with their 
corks undrawn. Many a thirsty and 
expecting lip was there—and many 
an eye was turned to the door, ex- 
pecting the heir—but no heir appear- 
ed—the church clock was striking 
twelve. A sudden rush of wind 
shook the roof, and made the wine- 
bottles clatter—flash succeeding flash 
of lightning followed—rain descend- 
ed on the house like a brook; and 
the two tall oak-trees, which stood 
before the porch, were cast to the 
ground. ‘The footas of one running 
was heard—and thick breathings— 
the sound echoed on the pavement— 
it was heard on the threshold—it 
ceased, and came no farther. “ Some 
one has caught a fall,” cried old 
John Copindale, of Gilsingame ; and 
he ran to the door; and there lay 
Elias Neyland over an old carved 
stone which stood at the porch—his 
eyes were dilated, his nostrils ex- 
panded, his locks standing in stiffen- 
ed curls—it seemed that death had 
frozen him up amid a fit of mortal 
horror—no one could look on him 
and keep from shuddering. They 
carried him into the chamber—they 
chafed his temples—they loosed his 
dress—no wound appeared—but life 
had utterly left him. At last a small 
wound was discovered in his left side 
—not straight, like the wound of a 
sword—nor round, like that of a 
ball; but forming a waving line, an 
inch in length, and deeper than it 
was necessary to go to expel life. 
Not:a drop of blood flowed. 

** Some one has stabbed him,” said 
John Bloodmore ; “ and the weapon 


‘ has been a comical one—but crook- 


ed though it was, a straight piece of 
steel could scarce have been more 
handy.” | “ That’s no sword wound,” 
said old Guthram, who had heen a 
soldier in his youth ;—“ no sword 
ever wrote its deeds in characters 
so crooked as that—it is a wound, 
nevertheless, and a deadly one. Who 
will heir the broad lands of Colden- 
game now?” “If it isnot a sword 
wound,” said young Lackland, the 
poacher, “it is as little the wound 
of a ball—powder never gives lead 
the leisure to make such curious 
work. I wonder now how it has 
been done—it’s a pretty secret. It’s 
some o’er-sea fashion that’s done 
with little din. Jl warrant, shot 
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and steel will go out of vogue, like 
Robin Hood’s arrows.” ‘“ Lead and 
steel!” said Harry Haselton ; “ any 
one may see it’s the work of a more 
ethereal hand than what deals with 
such weapons. It’s the death stroke 
of some evil spirit. Does it look like 
the deed of blade or bullet? Look 
at that face of horror—these eyes 
starting in terror from their sockets 
—these hands clenched and con- 
vulsed—and> that wound which re- 
fuses to open and bleed. It’s the 
angry spirit of his father—it’s clear 
that no mortal could do the deed so 
deftly.” « Aye, aye,” said more 
mourners than one, ‘* no doubt—no 
doubt—he was of a greedy and a 
sinful race—heaven has taken him 
into his own hand, and sent a spirit 
to smite him on his own threshold.” 
«It is the work of heaven, indeed,” 
said Mr. Horegrove, the clergyman ; 
“and Jet the wicked be warned. 
With what weapon hath God smitten 
him ?—with the weapon of wrath— 
the sword of fire. It was no evil 
shape that came—it was the spirit of 
the tempest—the storm blew, and 
the fire came, and it smote the clay, 
and the clay fell. The heathen hath 
said, what lightning strikes is a thing 
accursed—I will not say with the 
heathen, since the lightning smites 
the green trees and the barren rocks; 
but I accept it as a sign of anger and 
sore displeasure—and all who hear 
me would do well to humble them- 
selves in secret, and confess their 
sins to God, and seek for forgive- 
ness.” 

«« Forgiveness!” said an old wo- 
man, a domestic of the house of Ney- 
land, who stood at the door of the 
chamber, and heard imperfectly what 
the divine said; “* would ye forgive 
the hand that slew the last hope of 
my master’s house? Ye call him 
griping, and hard-hearted; but had 
ye nursed him on your knees, as I 
have done—had ye carried him out 
of adead mother’s bosom, and dan- 
dled hint, as these two hands have, 
in the sunny air—ye would feel as I 
feel, and pity an. old woman’s wail. 
Hold away, and let me look on him 
—the only one that never had aught 
but an open hand, anda warm heart, 
to me.” And she stooped over the 
body, and shook her head sorrow- 
fully, and dropt a tear or two. 

The story of the death of Elias 
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Neyland flew over the land with 
something like a supernatural speed ; 
and every mile that it went, some 
wild and wonderful embellishment 
was added. In those times the old 
beliefs of the district were in active 
force—the minds of men had not 
been sobered down to doubt all, and 
believe nothing—the evil spirit of 
political writing was not then un- 
chained and let loose among the mul- 
titude ; and the fear of punishment 
in another world, for crimes wrought 
in this, was still the whip to hold 
men in order, which the poet has 
imagined. The tragic close of the 
Jine of Neyland was dramatised by 
the active imaginations of the pea- 
santry. One hadiseen strange lights 
—a second had heard strange noises 
—and a third had seen ashape so wild 
and questionable, that he had no 
doubt the spirit of old Neyland, in- 
voked by the powers of Ruth Rush- 
brook, had come back to earth to 
punish a disobedient son. 

Several of the ruling names of the 
alistrict—the Chiltons, the Peytons, 
the Malets, the Winthorps, and Gur- 
dons, were there along with Mr. 
Horegrove, the divine, when an old 
man came pressing forward, with 
the sweat of fear, as well as of haste, 
‘on his brow—he looked on the body, 
and said, ‘ Who doubts that a su- 
pernatural hand was bere? I my- 
self have seen'a sight which will be 
ever before me, were I to live these 
threescore years and seven.” “ Old 

~man,” said the divine, “ remember 

that you stand before a body on 
-wwhich the hand of God hath this 
evening been, and that your words 
are for the ears of devout men— 
speak, therefore, advisedly—we seek 
for truth—we wish not to find ro-~ 
mance.” ‘ Romance!” said the old 
man, “ what’s that? But if it be 
aught of a man’s invention, then I tell 
ye that truth is wilder than the 
wildest romance—truth, and truth 
only, shall I tell you. 

«Look at this child;” and he 
held up an infant, which he had 
folded up very carefully in a long 
mantle; ‘this is my only grand- 
child ; and wonder not that I love it. 
The child grew weak, and began to 
fade away, and I wrapt it up as 
you see, and came to pass it through 
a cloven ash at Coldengame, as my 
fathers have done before me, when 
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something evil had breathed upon 
their babes. I singled out a fair 
tree—a stripling ash—I cleft it with 
my own hands—and haying blessed 
my babe, first I passed it eastward, 
with a prayer—then IE brought it 
westward, with another prayer—and 
each time that I slipt it through, it 
laughed, and leaped for joy. Sol 
tied up the young tree again witha 
careful hand—for as the wood grows 
together, so will my child recover. 
And I stood and blessed the tree, as 
the old story bids «us—and Jooked 
upon it, that Ismight know it again. 
The church clock -had  wamed 
twelve, when an owl flew by, anda 
bat followed—and a cloud came oyer 
the moon, and thick rain: fell, and 
the wind was loosed, and thunder 
was heard, and fire from heaven ran 
along the ground. JI trembled for 
my babe. But that was nought 
What think ye Lsaw? Nay, lam 
not sure that I saw it, either—and 
yet how such a vision should come 
mimto my brain, unless it passed hbe- 
fore me, I know not. Suppose that 
I saw it. Then ye may suppose me 
half way from Coldengame to the 
church-yard—and that; as I stood 
with my babe in my arms, I saw a 
fearful light nmning upon the grass. 
And then I saw the shapes or sha- 
dows of men coming—they were 
shadows if shadows can be without 
bodies, and they came all mutter- 
ing, and muttering, and muttering— 
making a noise—like the twitter 
of wild geese when they hear a dis- 
tant sound. I may not, dare not 
name them—for there I saw all the 
evil doers of the district—some dead 
many years, and some dead, as it 
were, but: yesterday, and they went 
sweeping away towards Coldengame 
—and who d’ye think was the hind- 
most? who but old Ned \Neyland 
himself—Why the wickedest spirit 
should be last, let the divines tell ye 
—but there he was—much the same 

riping and deceitful look that he 

ad when living: Had there been 
justice among the damned, he would 
have been at the head of them. I 
followed with my child—for why 
should I. fear these babes of dark- 
ness ?—and then I heard the ery that 
young Coldengame was killed on his 
own threshold. And now ye know 
as much as I do.” And when he 
had done speaking, -he departed. 
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This wild tale was poured into no 
unbelieving ears.. One rustic urged 
the divine to sally forth into the path 
where these shadows of perdition had 
passed, and subdue, and lay them, 
and hinder them from troubling 
men more. ‘ An open Bible,” said 
he, “‘ and a drawn sword, with the 
cross of Christ and the word of God on 
the blade, with a clever tongue and 
a clear conscience, will subdue the 
wildest fiend that ever howled. Was 
not the spirit of Dan Bloodmore laid 
by one of the monks of ‘Fhorington? 
and on the spot sprung a thorn, 
which blossoms every Christmas. 
Those who disbelieve will find the 
bush at Parham.” 

When all present had exhausted 
their conjectures, and the supersti- 
tious impulse was beginning to abate, 
they removed the body into a little 
chamber, with a window which open- 
ed upon the lawn ; and returning to 
the wine, circulated the cup with a 
grave and a silent rapidity. The 
storm had for some time flown by, 
the moon had resun :d her reign, 
and you might have seen the rooks 
pluming their drenched wings, on 
the pine-trees, for a mile around. All 
the marvellous stories of the dead 
and the wicked, which the district 
contained—were told with many a 
comment—it was still two hours 
from the morning light. \ “ There 
was wild Tom Grimstone,” said one, 
« you know Tom—(Why this wine 
grows better) he was passing through 
Dowsley church-yard, when his foot 
took an old skull, and Tom tumbled 
(This is what I call right stuff). 
So he turned round, and gave it a 
blow with his foot. «I would come 
and sup with ye to-night for all that 
has passed,’ said Tom to the skull, 
‘if ye had the grace to ask me.’ 
Now at midnight—(Another cup of 
wine, Gilsington, for I tell this story 
badly)—At midnight a voice came 
crying ‘Come sup with me.’ And 
Tom's grandame rose from her knees, 
and said, ‘ What voice is that? ’— 
and the voice answered, £ Ah! had 
it not been for thy prayers, Tom 
Grimstone should have supped with 
me in hell.” It’s a true story—I 
have heard it a hundred times.” 

Ere he had done speaking, a voice, 
to which two or three were instantly 
joined, cried, ‘ In heaven’s name, 
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come here! Elias is up and gone, 
body as well as soul.’ Atl rushed 
into the chamber—it was floating 
with blood, but no body was to be 
found. <‘ An eyil spirit has entered 
the body, and walked away with it 
into the bottomless: pit,” said one.— 
«It is the hand of heaven,” said a 
second. “The hand of the fiend, 
rather,” said a third. “ He has 
gone forth at the window,” said a 
fourth, leaping into thelawn; “ and 
here’s his blood staining all the grass 
—like the blood of a wounded deer.” 
«J have lost the trace now,” cried a 
fifth ; «he has sunk into the earth 
here—the blood is scarce cooled on 
the grass.” <“ And here he lies,” 
cried a sixth, “on this small narrow 
ridge—and: half-a-dozen cows are 
running snuffing and marvel- 
ling round him ; he’s cold and stiff” 
«* And there’s a carved stone under 
him,” said a seventh; “ his blood 
has run freely over it—the curse of 
Coldengame’s fulfilling.” “ It is 
fulfilling, indeed,” said an old pious 
man, whose white hairs had not 
been abroad in the night damp for 
fifteen years. ‘ Here stood the land- 
mark of Ruth Rushbrook; and here 
have I seen her kneeling, crying for 
heaven’s vengeance on the spoiler 
ofthe widow and the fatherless. We 
buried the father yesterday, and here 
lies his only son to-night—his life’s 
blood marking the boundary, and 
staining the stone land-mark, which 
in a fatal hour he removed. Let us 
carry this youth home; and when 
we see an evil deed done, and him 
that did it flourishing, let us think 
on the name of Neyland, and on the 
curse of Coldengame.” 

In the course of this wild story the 
current of the narrative has been al- 
lowed to meander according to all 
the varieties of popular belief. In 
telling a) tale which is old and mys- 
terious—and perhaps can never be 
unravelled—it is best to relate all 
the various versions and comments 
in the order in which they come: it 
forms a curious history of traditional 
belief, and affords an opportunity to 
a reader desirous of signalizing his 
own sagacity of coming to a conclu- 
sion satisfactory at least to himself. 
I have not ventured any opinion of 
my own—I wish not to be wiser than 
other men—such a distinction would 
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be exceedingly painful; and I am 
quite willing to believe with all the 
varying traditions in the dairy dis- 
trict of Suffolk. Once indeed, in my 
youthful and undiscerning days, I 
had the hardihood to endeavour to 
draw aside the supernatural veil 
which belief had extended over the 
catastrophe of the house of Neyland 
—it was looked upon as an insult to 
the county—and I lost many a 
choice and wonderful legend—for 
the flowing founts of ancient stories 
instantly dried up—and I lost an 
annual present of two noble cheeses, 
which the rich pastures of Colden- 
game produced. When I had writ- 
ten thus far, I submitted my narra- 
tive to a worthy old pastoral pro- 
prietor of Suffolk, who was pleased 
to commend the spirit in which I had 
united all the circumstances and 
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opinions together. . The landmark, 
he assured me, is still pointed out 
by the peasantry, stained with blood 
—no one presumes to touch it—for 
the spirits of the two Neylands are 
laid below it—and they would be let 
loose again on earth, were it removed. 
He had the charity to assure me, 
that he thought good old feelings 
and beliefs, and salutary terrors of 
evil, and dread of the mvisible world, 
would be cherished and strengthened 
by the publication of this legend— 
and he bade me hope that the pro- 
prietors of the butter and cheese 
portion of Suffolk would reward my 
desire to signalize their country by a 
mark of their respect worthy of my 
merit, and of their own unrivalled 
pastoral productions. 

Natta. 


TO HIS MISTRESS’S LIPS. 


TRANSLATED FROM GABRIELLO CHIABRERA.* 


Swerr thornless rose, 
Surpassing those 
With leaves at morning’s beam dividing ; 
By Love’s command 
Thy leaves expand 
To show the treasure they were hiding. 


Oh tell me! Flower, 
When hour by hour 

TI doating gaze upon thy beauty, 
Why thou the while 


Dost only smile 


On one whose purest love is duty ? 


Does pity give, 


That I may live, 
That smile to show my anguish over ; 


Or cruel coy, 
Is it but joy 


To see thy poor expiring lover? 


Whate’er it be, 


Or cruelty, 


Or pity to the humblest, vilest ; ; Ly 


Yet can I well 


Thy praises tell, 
If while I sing them thou but smilest. 


* Chiabrera was born in 1552, and died at the age of 85 or 86. 
original, because every body can refer to it in Mur. IT. 466. 
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When waters pass 
Through springing grass, 
: | With murmuring song their way beguil ng ; 
And flowerets rear 
Their blossoms near, 
Then do we say that Earth is smiling. 


When in the wave 
The Zephyrs lave 
Their dancing feet with ceaseless motion ; 
And sands are gay 
With glittering spray, 
Then do we talk of smiling Ocean. 


When we behold 


A veil of gold 


O’erspread the sky at morn and even, 
And Pheebus’ light 
Is broad and bright, 

Then do we say “tis smiling Heaven. 


Though Sea and Earth 
May smile in mirth, 
And joyous Heaven may return it ; 
Yet Earth and Sea 
Smile not like thee, 
And Heaven itself has yet to learn it. 


N. O. H. J. 


NOTE TO ELIA, ON THE “ PASSAGE IN THE TEMPEST.” 


Srn,—lIn reading the last number 
of the Lonpon Macaziner, I was 
much struck by the elucidation of a 
passage in the Tempest, proposed by 
you; more, I confess, by its inge~ 
nuity than its truthfulness, for we 
all have our different theories on 
such passages, and self-complacency 
makes each think his own the true 
one. Will you permit me to offer 
mine to your notice. First, however, 
I will take the liberty of stating my 
objections to yours. The beautiful 
application you make, of an historical 
fact to the solution of this poetic dif- 
ficulty, is too much of a mere hypo- 
thesis, calculated more to inveigle 
than convince thé judgment. At the 
same time, it would be presumption, 
and I do not take it upon me, to assert 
that your hypothesis is absolutely a 
false one. It may give the true solu- 
tion of the passage ; but how are we 
to know that it does? The fashion so 
prevalent among critics of violently 
denouncing one commentary or elu- 
cidation, to exalt another, has always 
appeared to me very absurd, and 


will, I am sure, to others, when the 
inadequacy of words clearly to ex- 
press, and accurately to define our 
ideas, is considered. It is evident to 
me, that the very same sentence must 
frequently be capable of more than 
one meaning; especially in poetry or 
eloquence, where propriety of lan- 
guage is transgressed by prescrip- 
tion, and whose very essence consists 
in a perpetualabuse of speech. The 
passage in the Tempest is a good in- 
stance of this ambiguity ; it will suit 
your hypothesis, as well, perhaps, as 
any other explanation which can be 
given of it. Shakspeare might cer- 
tainly have “ come fresh from read- 
ing some older narrative of this de- 
liverance of Algier by a witch,” and 
might have “ transferred the merit 
of the deed to his Sycorax ;” nor are 
his words of so determinate a cha- 
racter as to render such an hypo- 
thesis either impossible in fact, or 
improbable. 1 therefore do not feel 
myself warranted in rejecting your 
sense of the lines, as inadmissible or 
incorrect. But if there is another 
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sense, which can be fairly put upon 
the passage, as convenient to the 
words as this, and less dependent on 
hypothetical conjecture of what might 
have been passing in the author's 
mind when he wrote it,—we are 
bound by all the laws of just criti- 
cism to give it the preference. I am 
so much the partisan of my own 
theory, as to think that such a sense 
is that which I am about to propose. 
Besides, you will perhaps agree with 
me, that it is not quite in Shak- 
Speare’s mamner to afford his readers 
such brief and ambiguous hints upon 
historical matters, as this would be, 
were your sense of the passage a- 
dopted ; he is always fond of show- 
ing his learning, without much re- 
spect either to place or occasion, and 
would most probably have given the 
history of the Witch of Algiers in 
full, had her image been in his mind. 
Does it not also appear somewhat 
subversive of your theory, that in his 
work, Ogilby neglects quoting the 
“older narrative,” which you sup- 
pose the “ dramatist had come fresh 
from reading,” if such narrative ever 
existed? His obscure authorities are 
apparently all Flemings or Spaniards, 
who probably accompanied Charles 
to Algiers. Here, you see, in this 
supposition of an older narrative, is 
a second hypothesis, another air-built 
castle on the top of the first one. How- 
ever, without more ado, let me bring 
forth my own ridiculus mus, and have 
done. The sense which I always at- 
tributed to the passage is this: uno 
verbo, the Witch Sycorax was preg- 
nant;—and that humanity which 
teaches us to spare the guilty mother 
for the sake of her embryo imnocent, 
was imputed by Shakspeare to the 
Algerines on this occasion. Let us 
see how the context bears out this 
explication : 
Prospero. Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age, 
and envy, 
Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot 
her? 
Aricl. No, sit. 
Pros. Thou hast ; Where was she born ? 
Speak; tell me. 
Ar. Sir, in Argier. 
Pros. Oh, was she so? I must, 
Once in a month, recount what thou hast 
been, 
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Which thou forget’st. This damn’d witch, 
S 


ycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries ter- 
rible 
To. enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou know’st, was banish’d ; for one thing 
she did, 
They would not take her life: Is this not 
trie? 
Ar. Ay, sir. 
Pros. This blue-eyed hag was 
brought with child, : 
And here was left by the sailors. 


Do you not think, Sir, that this 
text fully substantiates my theory, 
and that it is no longer necessary to 
resort to an hypothesis for the elu- 
cidation of the passage— 

—for one thing she did, 
They would not take her life. 

The “ one thing she did” is eyi- 
dently what Shakspeare in his Mer- 
chant of Venice, with great delicacy 
calls “‘ the deed of kind ;” and this 
sense, though by no means obyious, 
is justly inferrible from the contest. 
Why then should it not be preferred? 
I have not been able to discover any 
thing in the rest of the piece incon- 
sistent with the meaning here attri- 
buted to these lines; you, perhaps, 
may be more successful. K friend 
objected to me, that the law is,—to 
spare the mother only till the birth of 
her child, and therefore that the 
Witch, instead of being exiled at 
once, would have been kept till she 
was delivered, and then punished 
with death for her “ manifold mis- 
chiefs.” But poets are not expected 
to dispense justice with such nice 
and legal discrimination,-—not to 
speak of what might have been the 
immediate necessity of expelling Sy- 
corax from the Algerine community, 
either by death or banishment; the 
former of which was forbidden by 
the existing circumstances of her si- 
tuation. ots 

Hoping to have made a convert of 
you, by the above more simple and 
less conjectural explanation of this 
obscure passage, and most heartily 
agreeing with you on the general 
ineptitude of the notes and commen- 
taries which overwhelm the text of 
Shakespeare, i 

I remain, Sir, with great respect, 

Your humble servant, 
La.ivs. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Fazio. 

Mr. Milman’s long poem, with a 
serious termination, called Fazio, has 
been reyived for the sake of intro- 
ducing Mrs. Bunn to London town 
again in the part of Bianca. This 
lady is well known as Mr. Maturin’s 
Miss Somerville ; and we remember 
her lofty port and solemn melody of 
voice, as perfectly as if Bertram’s 
day were come again, and Mrs. Bum 
had not cut short her engagement 
and her name—and the public were 
again being drammed with the double 
proof romance of Bertram, and were 
deluging their taste with deep pota- 
tions of Maturin’s best ! 

The less Mrs. Bumn has to do, the 
better she does it. She acts the pas- 
sive to perfection. There are few 
tragedies therefore in which she can 
find a leading character to represent ; 
for authors are in the habit of bur- 
thening their heroines with some mo- 
tives and cues for passion, and do 
not commonly seek to make statues 
of them. In the present day, to be 
sure, Mrs. Bunn is more likely to be 
suited than if she turns to the Ot- 
ways, the Rowes, or to the old times 
before them. Poetry and not action 
characterizes the tragic drama of the 
present age—and description takes 
the place of actual incident. Imo- 
gene, in Bertram, was a lady of strict 
contemplative habits: she talked only 
of the moon and riven hearts—and 
ruined towers—and stood through 
five sombre acts the statue of sorrow 
and romance. Here Mrs. Bunn was 
at home! Her fine form was never 
disturbed: her melancholy tones were 
never broken: her looks were ever 
the same. She scarcely walked in 
her sleep. The audience was /ulled 
into admiration of her; and her fine 
monotony made her fame. In Fazio, 
she has the same opportunity of look- 
ing and repeating a long heroic poem ; 
and the people in the pit catch and 
enjoy their three-and-sixpenny dreams 
with the most still and charmed de- 
light. They sit lulled by the lady’s 
Aolian tones, by the silence of her 
features, aud by the studied music of 
the poetry, and are not awakened 
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from their trance until the curtain 
talls,—when they seem to bustle and 
rub their eyelids, and gape for the 
Cataract and the cattle. Mrs. Bunn 
has a fine person—a deep monoto-< 
nous but effective voice—and features 
commanding, though not beautiful < 
we shall be very much surprised, 
however, if she should ever be able 
to do more than act poetry on the 
stage. But we, like true judges, must 
bear a wary eye. 
The Cataract of the Ganges. 

Mr. Elliston, having for some time 
given “ great note of preparation” 
at the bottom of his Azlls, about a 
fortnight ago produced the mighty 
Afterpiece, which was to bestride the 
theatrical world like a Colossus, while 
the petty theatres were to walk un- 
der its huge legs, and peep about for 
dishonourable pits. Gad-a-mercy! the 
subject makes us figurative. We 
heard whispers (for managers’ whis-~ 
pers are as loud as north winds!) 
that this piece was to make all pre- 
vious melodrames hide their dimi- 
nished heads! The scenery was to be 
80 magical in its beauty, as to calla 
blush up to the cheek of Mr. Grieve ¢ 
the dresses were to make the corona 
tion splendours seem dull as the tat- 
ters at a beggar’s supper, and render 
immortal “ Banks and assistants !” 
and the feathers were to be sufficient 
to stuff nine-and-forty beds of Ware ! 
Indeed, finally to crown the scene, 
the horses were, in goodness and in 
numbers, to exceed all previous ex- 
hibitions trebly! all these wonders 
were whispered—and more! But as 
we are now, like Mrs. Brulgruddery, 
“ only foretelling a thing, after it has 
happened,” we shall come at once on 
this side of the first fall of the Cata- 
ract, and describe it as imperfectly 
and confusedly as it really appeared 
to us. . 

The rising of the curtain discover= 
ed to us a field with a sort of blood- 
red distance, and men and _ horses 
stretched about, after a battle we 
presume. ‘his occurred about half 
past nine. Fine men and women 
from this moment have their exits and 
entrances before splendid scenery un-~ 
til malate when, after a tumult 
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of guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, 
drums, and thunder, the green curtain 
once more descends quietly upon the 
eyes and ears of men. If, like Jaf- 
fier, wé were threatened with the tor- 
tures, unless we ‘ discovered the 
plot,” we must suffer ourselves to be 
made a foot taller, and to have our 
thumbs pulled off like lobsters’ claws; 
for we absolutely know no more a- 
bout it than we do about Mrs. Do- 
natty} or the author’ of Waverley. 
We certainly know that one bright 
Scene succeeded and exceeded an- 
other, until our eyes seemed dilated 
and double gilt, like a couple of 
Waterloo medals—and we also know 
that the bridal procession, out‘of an 
arch very similar to the one in the 
Adelphi, was rich enough to shame 
any eastern mockery ! I'he men were 
covered with tinsel from top to toe, 
like their little gingerbread fellow- 
éreatures at Bartholomew fair—and 
the horses, three or four abreast, 
drawing a real car with patent axle- 
trees, rolled grandly before the lamps 
tinder plumes which made it almost 
doubtful whether they would tramp 
or fly. When the stage was full, we 
only felt anxious to go without the 
theatre, and see whether the streets 
were empty of the people. There 
Was one scene very cleverly ma- 
naged; a cottage was bummed as a 
beacon light in the front of the stage, 
and shortly this beacon was answer- 
ed on a promontory far at sea, and 
the flames reflected over the waves, 
ne i or faintly as the fire’ rose or 
ell. 

The performers had little to do, 
except to talk a sort of cockney-Per- 
Sian, and to carry about three or four 
Square yards of gold robe. Wallack, 
a kind of dry nurse to the piece, was 
formal and tame, probably from an 
anxiety for the welfare of the costly 
and ricketty bantling entrusted to his 
care. Miss Povey, Mr. Harley, and 
Mr. Archer all éxerted themselves, 
and, to use a vulgar phrase, “ made 
the best of a bad job.” The idea of 
Hiarley’s character was good, but the 
‘author evidently had no power of 
‘turning it to account. He played a 
character’called Jack Robinson, who 
having read himself wild ‘on Robin- 
son ‘Crusoe, had taken a voyage in 
search of a wreck and a desert island, 
constantly bewailing fair weather and 
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quiet seas. He is dressed, after the 
picture, in fur, and carries a gun on 
each shoulder ; and, when a difficulty 
does occur, he invariably turns toa 
pocket edition of Defoe, to see how 
his original acted in a similar e 
gency. eesilet lad and ae 
The piece, our readers will gather} 
is an empty expensive glitter 
which the manager knows will cat 
that great foolish blue-bottle, the 
lic. Not an incident—not a wo 
the dialogue is worth remembering! 
If there be a joke attempting to be 
heard—the horses applaud it by an- 
pj enis the ear is filled witli 
nothing but excessive hoof! We 
little of the horses yet, because we 
shall presently have to be at a great 
cattle show at the Govent Garden 
Piece, and we may as well rey 
both of the cavalry corps at onice. 
We must say the Cataract itself 
rather disappointed us as a waterfall. 
It was something like the pouring of 
a good tea-pot, only flatter ; it was, 
in truth, no broader than a yard of 
sixpenny ribband, and, though it was 
real water, if it had run down wil 
a little spirit, we think thé mixture 
would not, in the gallery’s eyes, have 
been amiss. A lady rode wp it on 
horseback, and, no doubt, astonished 
the salmon in that quarter of the 
Ganges. Perhaps she was herself 
half a fish? And, indeed; as the mer- 
maid has been missing for some time 
from the Turf Coffee House, might 
not this have been one of her freaks? 
We ourselves could have walked up 
the fall in pumps, and not have 
wetted the upper leathers. The 
water, indeed, did not come down in 
a volume—it appeared in the most 
miserable of sheets. The piece, it- 
self, has since been published in a 
similar manner. = pee ee 
One of the periodical prints put 
last week a very dull joke (which we 
made seyeral months ago) into the 
mouth of Mr. Rogers. It was an 
allusion to the short-sightedness of the 
public, and the kindness of the ma- 
nagers in providing a pair o spec- 
tacles for it8 use. This is a Foi 
thing at best—but, at this time, it is 
worse from its want of application. 
The public is known to have a cafa- 
ract in its eye nightly; and, Mr. 
Ware, we take it, could do more 
‘good, than’Mr. C- Kemble and Mr. 
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Elliston put together, in advising for 
the best. : 
Cuius Gracchus. 

A Roman tragedy, from the pen of 
Mr. Knowles, written in the style of 
Kean and Macready, though some- 
what too much in the style of the 
latter, has been produced at this 
theatre, and has met with tolerable 
success. All who remember Virgi- 
nius, remember that it had great 
feeling, spirit, and power,—but that 
it often failed in the too earnest en- 
deavours to be simple and natural, 
The language disdained the accus- 
tomed harmonies of verse, and broke 
itself up into short, uneven, and trite 
sentences, such as we should hear in 
Thames-street or the Strand. Now 
tragedy certainly ought to keep its 
state: the ideal should never be 
lost sight of. In the present pro- 
duction there is, we think, still less 
of energy and beauty of thought, 
and even less of harmony of lan- 
guage. The colloquies are so fami- 
liar, that a person must be yery fool- 
ish or very improvident to pay seven 
shillings for permission to hear by 
Jamp-light what he certainly may 
hear by daylight, without in the least 
molesting his money. 

Caius Gracchus is not, as our read- 
ers will suppose from the foregoing 
remarks, very remarkable for any 
striking incident or dramatic interest, 
—but there is so much of continual 
bustle—and so regular a progress of 
events, that the audience are insen- 
sibly borne through the five acts, 
without an opportunity of rebelling 
at a deficiency of poetry, or an ab- 
sence of strong passion or character. 
‘The main incidents are these—Caius 
Gracchus appears before the tribu- 
nal, at which Vettius is arraigned 
by Opimius—and procures his free- 
dom. This symptom of power over 
the people alarms the senate, and 
Caius is appointed questor on foreign 
service; Opimius, general. The 
campaign is supposed to pass be- 
tween the first and second acts—and 
Caius, on return, is chosen tribune, 
having triumphed over a malicious 
accusation of Opimius. Drusus, a 
miserable co-tribune with Caius, is 
set to displace, by pretended kind- 
messes to the people, his colleague 
from the place he holds in their love. 
‘The mob, swayed easily by the li- 
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beralities of Drusus, swerve from 
their tribune. QOpimius is appointed 
consul, and seeks to insult Caius as 
he is going to sacrifice. The fol- 
lowers of Gracchus resent this—and 
kill one of the lictors sent to disperse 
them. The senate demand the life of 
Caius ;—and with difficulty he is pre- 
vailed on to head his people—and 
make a stand against oppression. He 
parts with his wife—who retires with 
thegreatmother, Comelia! tothe tem= 
ple of Diana for protection. Grac- 
chus is defeated—and retreats to his 
wife and mother—where he stabs 
himself, to avoid the enemies that 
closely pursue him. ‘There is a good 
scene in the first act, where Caius 
parts with his family ;—and it is in 
such scenes of conjugal tenderness 
that the power of Mr. Knowles is 
principally seen. 

The character of Gracchus is spi+ 
ritedly drawn, but its dignity is not 
sufficiently sustained throughout the 
piece. It appears to have been clip- 
ped and fractured to suit the hasty 
sketchy style of Mr. Macready’s 
acting. The author must ever fit 
this gentleman as correctly as the 
tailor, or he will return the goods on 
hand. In parts of Caius Mr. Mac~ 
ready played energetically and 
cleverly,—but at the close of the 
performance we felt unsatisfied, as 
though we had witnessed a repre- 
sentation of imperfect study and 
harsh mannerism. ‘The tragedy is 
evidently written to display one actor 
only. Itisamonodrame, and weshould 
almost advise the manager to try 
one performance with the hero alone, 
and let the other characters speak 
from behind scenes, as they do in 
the Polly Packet. When will au- 
thors learn the folly of writing for. 
the player instead of for the public? 
When will they suffer tragedy to 
take the lead of the tragedian? 

Mrs. Bunn, as the papers correct- 
ly say, looked the noble matron, Cor- 
nelia, well. Mrs. West’s Licinia was 
not so interesting as Miss Foote’s 
Virgilia—and the characters are in 
truth the same. Mr. Terry gets 
harder than ever! He really grinds 
the English language to dust. 

The prologue was bad:—but the 
epilogue had nearly administered 
poison to the piece. It was hissed 
off !—We should not omit to mention 
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that Mr. Macteady ‘contrived “his of course, has'a countryman or two of 
death with great dignity—he insinu- his! DE | 


ated the dagger into his body with a 
solemnity worthy the Roman suicide. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Young has’ returmmed to> this 
house, after an unworthy absence‘of 
a season, and’ as’ he ‘is ‘a favourite 
with certain ‘play~goers’ and party= 
givers, we must not object to his 
being engaged, even though the 
terms may be a little outrageous. 
If little David Garrick could peep 
from his grave, he would go mad at 
the salaries given since his decease. 

Venice Preserved has been well 
acted: Young in Pierre, Charles 
Kemblein Jaffier, and Miss Lacy in 
Belvidera. We remember John 
Kemble in Pierre, and Mrs. Siddons 
in Belvidera:—the first is gone for 
ever—and the last has taken to sleep 
‘by the Brighton poppy-fields, so as 
to stifle our hope of ever beholding 
her more.’ It must be alarge poppy- 
field that will make us forget either 
the brother or the sister ! 

Mr- Sinclair, after a six years’ so= 
journ’in Italy, has brought his mel- 
lowed and accomplished voice back 
to England,—and we hail its retum 
with pleasure, for we have never 
perceived the good effects of pure 
air and study so finely manifested as 
in this gentleman’s voice. He is now 
decidedly a masterly and beauti- 
ful singer. All the harshnesses and 
uncertainties of his tones are gone, 
and the music floats on his voice with 
a gracefulness and a power perfect- 
ly delightful. He glides into the 
falsetto, without suffering you to dis- 
tinguish where he quitted his natural 
tones—and his shake is more rich aud 
gushing—more like the ardent throb 
of the nightingale than any thing we 
have yet heard. All he has to 
avoid is, a too frequent wandering 
into the falsetto—and an occasional 
nasal earnestness, peculiar, as we 
thought, to Mr. Braham. Mr. Sin- 
clair appears to us to have few de- 
fects which he could not easily rec- 
tify. 

He has not, to be sure, improved 
in his acting, or in his mode of speak- 
ing; and, for a person who has vi- 
sited that land of sweet sounds, Italy, 
we cannot but feel surprised that he 
should still carry Scotland so plainly 
on the tip. of his tongue; but Italy, 


Poor Tom Dibdin’s* Cabinet was 
the opera selected by himself or the 
manager, and bespeaking a most evil 
taste in the one or the other. | 
a Cabinet of characters! | What a 
dialogue! What songs! The mu- 
sic however is pleasing, and music 
will float Folly’s vessel at any time:~ 

» Mrs. Bartley, after a long retire- 
ment, has appeared’ again upon the 
boards of this theatre. We always 
admired the talent and good sense 
which marked this lady’s perform- 
ances ; but we almost rejoiced in her 
departure ‘from the stage, for we 
thought she had quitted the anxieties 
and jealousies of a public life for the 
serenity and comfort of a private one. 
It is not for us to pry into the causes 
or motives which may influence her 
return,— though we can’ easily con- 
jecture, that even the quiet and the 
solace of a retired life’ may not be 
able to lull the spirit which has once 
fed upon popular applause. It is 
hard for a person to leave off fame, 
when once the taking it has become 
a habit. Mrs. Bartley, at any rate, 
has no reason to regret revisiting her 
old friends on account of the rece 
tion she met with, for it was cordial 
and enthusiastic in the extreme. The 
public shook hands at seeing her, and 
seemed delighted at finding her in 
brave case and spirit. She does, in- 
deed, look as if she had not been 
pining in retirement—and ‘we are 
right glad of it. But, forsooth, that 
person must have a prodigious tum 
for unhappiness who could be very 
miserable with Mr. Bartley—or we 
cannot read the temper in the coun- 
tenatice.” : : 

Mrs. Bartley played Mrs: Beverley 
in the Gamester, and with great 
force and truth. But we dislike the 
play. It is a direct set at one pas- 
sion, and Nature never makes such. 
She is to perform Constance in King 
John, but we cannot notice that 
performance in this number. The 
Gamester was produced, we suppose, 
to meet the agitation of the times; 
but this public fostering of horror an 
irritation at their very birth is, to say 
the least, premature and misjudged. 
How can twelve dispassionate’ jury- 
men be found in England, if every 
prejudice be angered and fomented? A 
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minor theatre has had even the base- 
ness to dramatize the very subject’ 
which is now so over alive in Lon-) 
don—and the lane, the gig, and the. 
cottage have been brought on the 
tage!—The Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, however, 
turned theatrical critic for once, and 
delivered an opinion which crushed 
the piece. . 
Cortez; or, the Conquest of Mexico. 
Plot-writing is not particularly 
our forte ; and we would rather at 
any time write a gross of Anniversary 
Odes after Mr. Fitzgerald, than sit 
down to the dry task of detailing the 
incidents upon which a modern dra- 
mais constructed. A little patriot- 
ism—a hair-breadth escape—a heap 
of love—a battle and a burnt castle 
and you have “ a grand romantic 
play!” The heroes must slap their 
hearts every five minutes—and the 
heroines lay their hands upon their 
left sides, and sing!—Cortez is 
made up of all these ingredients, 
with a nice spice or two of Indian 
feathers—copper skulls—fighting over 
bridges—and long-tailed horses. All 
readers, we conjecture—all our read- 
ers, we are certain—have read of 
Cortez—the renowned Cortez—stout 
Cortez, who with eagle eyes “stared 
at the Pacific!” Romance lies .as 
richly over his history as poet or 
dramatist could yearn for—and no 
imagination could add to its lustre. 
What fabulist could out-dream the 
Conquest of Mexico! It has been 
well remarked, that the horses could 
never have been more aptly intro- 
duced than in the present piece ; for 
it will be remembered, that the hero 
had a small force with him, and the 
manager's Cortez is correct in the 
number of his cavalry to a single nag. 
The following sketch of the plot is 
from a contemporary print ; and as it 
briefly and clearly relates the story, 
we are glad to find a substitute stead 
of awkwardly serving ourselves. 


__ ‘© The piece opens with the meeting of 
the Spanish soldiery, and the conspiracy 
of two of their chiefs to reject the authority 
of Cortez, and return to Cuba. Cortez 
successfully appeals to his companions in 
arms, who desert their seducers, and the 
latter are put’ under arrest. Hearing that 
the inhabitants are about to attack him, the 
Spanish leader burns his fleet, and leayes 
his army no choice but conquest or death ; 
and in the meantime, ambassadors arrive 
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from the Emperor Montezuma, who offer 
him golden presents and assistance to de- 
part ; the former of which he accepts, but 
of course he refuses to leave the country un- 
till he has seen the Emperor. This em- 
bassy is accompanied by 7’eluxo, a Mexican 
hero, who loudly declaims against the 
foreign sorcerers, and, receiving the pre- 
sent of a sword from Cortez, threatens to 
employ it to his destruction. . The next: 
act opens with Cortez on his way towards 
Mexico; he is attacked by the independent 
Tlascalans and Mexicans, and here a dash- 
ing battle takes place, of which more anon. 
Their submission rapidly follows the vic- 
tory of the Spaniards, and Telwxo, in con- 
cert with the priesthood of Chollula, lays a 
plan for the destruction of the Spaniards, 
while passing through that town towards 
Mexico— Montezuma, in consequence of the 
late victory, having overcome his objection to 
a friendly reception in his capital. Cortez is 
apprized of this danger by a Tlascalan,. 
whose life he had saved, and defeats it just 
in time to save his Indian love,. Marina, 
who had been led away by her brother 7'e- 
luxo, unknown to him, from being sacri- 
ficed by the priests to their ugly Pagod. 
This transaction, and the destruction of the 
temple, concludes the second act. Cortex 
subsequently escapes another snare by 
means of the intelligence obtained by Ma- 
rina; and the piece terminates with the 
triumphal ‘entry of the Spaniards into 
Mexico. So much for the main story, 
which is quite enough for our purpose, 
without dwelling upon the interest arising 
from the relationship of Teluxo and Ma- 
rina, and an underplot borrowed from the 
Indian Emperor of DrypENn, in which 
two brothers love the same female, and are 
led into the usual game at cross purposes, 
both in love and war, on that account.” 


These incidents are all-suflicient 
for the purpose of the equestrian, 
the pedestrian, the patriot, the mu- 
sician, and the lover; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Bennet is great on his ~ 
legs, (to use a parliamentary phrase) 
and Mr. Ducrow is great off his legs 
—Mr. Grieve is triumphant in his 
pencil, and Mr. Cooper is mighty in 
his declamation; Miss Paton shivers 
the air with her brayura, and Mr. 
Bishop revels in the pleasures of 
tasteful compilation. There is much, 
indeed, for the eye, and much for the 
ear; when a horse has whisked his 
tail half over the pit, and powdered 
half the orchestra with sawdust. 
There is Paton scattering her vivid 
notes about the very next moment ; 
and the next to that, there is ‘* Love 
in thine eyes,” pleasing thee with 
her fair features and sensible voiee, 
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The opera, (we believe it is called 

ie was very well acted, allowing 
or the alarm which the bipeds evi- 
dently labour under, in guarding a- 
gainst a contact with the quadrupeds. 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Cooke, and Mr. 
Bennett played with good spirit, but 
poor Cooke had to stand out a long 
and ferocious song of Miss Paton’s ; 
which we, who had seats, thought 
would never have ended. She rang a 
complete change of triple,—zwhat d'ye 
call ‘ems! Not a note was wrong or 
left out. All we feared was that she 
would tire Cooke, who waited to 
bear her from danger to danger, and 
that she would get her head into a 
horse’s chancery !. Really, if this style 
be the triumph of singing, we wish 
to enjoy few such victories. It must 
be fatiguing to the singer; and it 
really shakes the hearer into little 
sixpences. Our notion is, that where 
sentiment is not,—music is not mu- 
sic. Miss Tree, who has certainly 
not the execution of Miss Paton 
(melody forbid that she should have), 
is worth all the Patons on the earth, 
with a dozen or two of other popular 
singers thrown in, for pure heart- 
singing. Her speaking is singing— 
« her very foot has music in’t” as she 
moves,—so truly does harmony show 
itself in the person it loves. Miss 
Paton is fearful in a storm of song— 
but give us Miss Tree for the soft 
showers of melody and its sunshine. 
The papers have been cavilling about 
the latter lady’s sudden absence,— 
some alleging that she will not play 
second to Miss Paton,—and others 
more properly leaning to the state- 
ment made by her friends and phy- 
sictan, that she is too ill to perform ; 
she has no cause, that we know of, 
to dread a comparison with Miss 
Paton, and she always looks to us too 
delicate to be quite out of the reach 
of illness. 

Mr. Fawcett enacted a cowardly 
farrier, who, of course, follows the 
heels of the horses, with a knack 
which makes nonsense very agree- 
able. Heis so old and good a stager, 
that no author may fear trusting 
very bad jokes in his hands. He 
sang a song about a widow of Estre- 
madura, which, though dull, as dull 
could be, tickled the audience into an 
encore. But we hear the horses 
trampling—and must give them a 
charge before we drop our monthly 
eurtain. 
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The horses, reader! are at bi 
houses,—tittupping, snorting, sidling, 
tail-whisking, galloping, dying, with 
a zeal very inglorious and unbe- 
coming in this weak, piping period. 
Mr. Elliston’s horses are numerous, 
and of many colours. They are too, 
if we may say it without offence, 
apparently a leetle nearer the corn-bin 
than Mr. Ducrow’s. Not, Mr. Du- 
crow, that we mean to say, Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s cattle are fit for Sadler’s prize 
show,—or beastly fat,—or very fat, 
—or too fat. Neither do we say, that 
thine are “ lean as is a rake ;” but, 
if we were called upon to decide, we 
should say Mr. Elliston’s had the 
flesh, and thine, good Mr. Ducrow, 
the bone. Mr. Elliston’s stud, too, 
has a good variety of colour, and the 
tails are well suspended, and ad- 
mirably fastened—whereas, Ducrow, 
in thy lot, the brown rather predo- 
minates, and one tail told a tale one 
night (by nearly getting thrown from 
its horse) which, we trust, is not 3 
common occurrence. On the other 
hand, however, if Mr. Elliston’s nags 
are better in the foregoing points, 
they are worse in others. They cover 
less ground in their gallop—that is, 
they take up their little frenzied legs, 
and (like the hackney coachman and 
the countryman) set them ‘down 
where they took them up: They are 
less profuse of the sawdust amongst 
the fiddlers. They dot too much :— 
whereas, thy chargers, Ducrow, get 
two yards in ten minutes, and really 
seem to go—thine turn about—caper 
—plunge—and actually leap a pop- 
lar with the courage of hunters. Mr. 
Elliston’s crack-horse astounds the 
gallery with carrying a lady up the 
Cataract of the Ganges ; and, truly, 
this sounds no bad feat—but thy 
cock-horse, Ducrow, wheels about— 
ascends a precipice, and flings a wild 
Indian over a bridge into the gulf 
below! This Jast beats Mr. Elliston’s 
horse all to tatters. In short, for we 
must cut our parallel short, the spec- 
tator, who is thoroughly fond of four- 
legged actors, must go to both houses, 
and study both the studs. We sup- 
pose there will be no end to these 
cattle shows till a horse gets really 
wild, and makes a stepping block of 
Mr. Ware’s head some night, pre- 
vious to a comfortable skull-gallop 
over the pit. We would give seven 
shillings to be in the second tier on 
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that night,—particularly if we could 
induce a few select friends to pay 
their three-and-sixpences on the occa- 
sion. 

But, seriously, where is all this 
abuse of the public taste to end? Is 
it not a wretched thing to see Faw- 
cett shambling about among the saw- 
dust, as though he had been brought 
up in the shambles; ‘and to hear 
beautiful music beat to death by 
trampling hoofs? Oh! where Shak- 
speare has so greatly triumphed, and 
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where genius still might triumph, 
why should the frivolities of Astley’s, 
and the pranks of Bartholomew Fair, 
be played off, and in double tinsel? 
Lastly, if horses must draw (and 
they generally do) why should they 
not be kept to the afterpiece, so that 
the stage should, for a short time, be 
free and safe for common sense, and 
two-legged performers ; as until this 
year it has invariably been? Will 
any managers answer these ques 
tions ? 


EARLY ITALIAN POETS, 
LAPO GIANNI. 


Tuere is an account given by 
Muratori,* of a manuscript of Alfonso 
Gioja’s, a literary man at Ferrara, 
which contained, besides other un- 
published poems of an early date, 
some Canzones and Ballatas, to the 
number of about nine, by Lapo 
Gianni. “ This author,’ he adds, 
<< is supposed to have lived much be- 
fore Dante ; but his manner of com- 
posing does not show it, being devoid 
of antiquated words.” This proof, 
even if it were founded in fact, does 
not seem to be quite satisfactory ; 
because a writer will sometimes out- 
strip his age in this respect. A bet- 
ter might have been found in the si- 
lence of Dante concerning him ; for 
it is difficult to suppose that that 
writer should not have seen his 
poems if they had been composed 
before his time ; and that, seeing, he 
should not have noticed them in his 
Treatise de Vulgari Eloquentia. I 
am in possession of only two of them, 
one a Canzone in the Giunta collec- 
tion, fol. 104, and the other a Bal- 
lata, which I copied from the third 
volume of the Anecdota Literaria 
ex MSS. Codicibus eruta, edited 
at Rome, without date, but a'modern 


Questa rosa novella 


book, pp. 452. The Canzone, begin- 
ning, 
Amor nuoya, ed antica vanitate, 
does not bear out Muratori in his as- 
sertion ; for it has at least two old 
words: sorvixialo, overcharged with 
faults, and sembra, not found in the 
Dictionaries, but here used in the 
sense of semblea, an array, Or assem= 
bly ; 
Molte fiate stando teco in sembra. 

The Ballata has not indeed this mark 
of antiquity, but it has another which 
is scarcely less conclusive ; and that 
is, that, though in a style exceedingly 
pure and beautiful, it has nothing of 
‘© concetto” in it. The first line sug~ 
gests a comparison with Waller's 
“© Go, lovely rose.” In that pretty 
song it is evident that the poet, be- 
fore he began, had determined how 
he should conclude. It is, there~ 
fore, in the proper sense of the word, 
a “ Concetto,” though not a faulty 
one. It is the address of a courtier- 
poet, who has considered beforehand 
what he shall say or sing to the lady 
with the flower he’ presents to her. 
The Ballata is as unpremeditated as 
the loose notes played by a shepherd 
boy on his flageolet. a 


Che fa piacer sua gaia giovanezza, 
Mostra, che gentilezza, 
Amor, sia nata per virti di quella. 


S’io fossi sofficiente 


Diracontar sua maraviglia nuoya, : MF 
Diria come natura l’ha adornata ; ¥ 


* Della Perfetta Poesia, L. ic. 3. . 
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Ma s’io non son possente Etsi 3 
Di saver allegar yerace prova, : 

Dillo, tu Amor, che sara me"laudata. ; a4) 
Ben dico una fiata ‘ 
Leyando gli occhi per mirarla fiso, ; : ; 
Presemi il dolce riso, - 
E gli occhi suoi, lucenti come stella.* 


4 &. 4 
Allor bassai i miei et 
a ott 4 - 
Per lo tuo raggio, che mi giunge al core, 4) sedis 
Entro ’n quel punto, ch’ io Ja riguardai ; i ae 
Tu dicesti, costei, * Sen 
Mi piace, signoreggi, i] tuo valore, a 
E servo alla sua vita le sarei ; Sane 
Ond@ io ringrazio assai, piss 
Dolce Signor, la tua somma grandezza, ea dud 
Ch’ io vivo in allegrezza, » i Dog 
Pensando a cui mia alma hai fatta ancella. i pidaiye2 
Ballata giovanzella, tans 
Dirai a quella, ch’ ha la bionda trezza, 554 
Ch’ Amor per la sua altezza d = 
M’ ha comandato io sia servente d’ ella. — 
os 
This new-born rose, - ald 
That pleaseth in its early blossom so, 70, Ss omen 
O Love, doth show ee if 


What rare perfection from her virtue flows. # Vera 

Were I with power endued trap 
To make report of this new miracle, 

How nature hath adorn’d her, I might tell. 

But if my speech be rude, 

Nor of her worth able to sum the proof, 

Speak, Love, in my behoof, : 
For thou alone may’st fitly speak her praise. 2 
Yet this I tell; how lifting once my sight 

On her to gaze, a 

Her sweet smile won me, and the rays 

That trembled in her eyes with starlike light. - 

Mine straightway val’d to thee, : : 
Not powerful to hold up against the beam 22 
That in an instant to my heart did stream: 

And this, saidst thou, “is she 
Must rule thee ; long as she her life shall have; 

/ Thou art ordain’d her slave: 3 
Wherefore, sweet Lord, I thank thy sovran might, 
That to such bondage hath my spirit sway’d ; 

For in delight 
Henceforth live I, a blisful wight, 
Thinking whose.vassal thou my soul hast made. 


Go, stripling song, 2 
Tell her that hath the flaxen tresses free, 
That J, so long tw Matt 
As Love hath told, her servitor must be. : ar 


Pier. Antonio Serassi (Zhid p.440.) 


manner of wee. that he must 
says of Lapo Gianni: he was a Flo- e 


have belonged to fourteenth cen- _ 


rentine, and by profession a notary. 
He adds, Crescimbeni was of opinion 
that he flourished in the same time 
as Guittone d’Arezzo, and Piero 
delle Vigne ; but that Muratori and 
Quadrio argued more justly, from his 


tury ; an opinion, says he, in which 


they would have been more con- _ 


firmed, if they had seen his very 
beautiful Canzone, beginning, 


Donna se’l prego della mente mia. 


* This line is nearly the same as one in Dante: 
Lucevan gli ogchi suoi piii che Ja stella.— Inf. C. 2. v. 55. 
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- A SIXTH LETTER TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY. 
One word more, I beseech you.—2 Henry IV. 


GENTLEMEN,—It would be an easy, 
though somewhat invidious task, to 
prove by examples from the works of 
living writers, the almost universal dif- 
fusion throughout the passing world 
of verse, of the contagion of prose- 
Petar BAL thing whose absurd 

ut mischievous principles were ex- 
posed in the preceding number. 
Confining myself, however, to my 
dramatic province; I am sorry to 
see such a man as the Author of M1- 
RANDOLA taking a lesson in this de- 
generate school of verse, and dis- 
seminating, by the influence of his 
name and abilities also, the vicious 
principles of metre. patronised by 
Lord Byron. The right honourable 
Professor of Prose-poetry will allow, 
that I have not lightly impeached 
him of having corrupted (or refined, 
as he may choose to call it) the man- 
ner, and depraved the taste of our 
living poets, when he here finds one 
of the most celebrated among them, 
forsaking the orthodox system of 
English versification, to become his 
heretical disciple: 

Guido. Sweet blessings rest 
Upon your head for ever !—I shall go 
Afar; yet do not thou forget me. We 
Have known each other long. Fortune has 

been 
Our foe. Our very youth is gone before 
Its time, and we must part.—Oh ! Isidora, 
Think of me sometimes ; amidst crowds and 
revels ; 
You'll be a queen: pomp and admiring 


(c) 
Will follow you, and delicate music, like 
Incense from heay’n, will haunt around 
your rooms. 
Mirandola, A. 5. Sc. 2. 


Half of this extract is, at least 
‘with respect to cadence, positive 
prose; half the remainder is very 
‘weakly versification; so that, but 
two or three lines from the whole 
number are, what all pretend to be, 
—genuine rhythmical poetry. Lan- 
guor of expression, which is the cha- 
racteristic property and effect of the 
prose-poetic system of metre, its in- 
eyitable issue and inseparable attri- 


bute, which is indeed one with it,— 
pervades the whole dialogue of Mi- 
randola, from the first scene to thelast. 
I am sure the unadulterated taste 
of our author would never have led 
him to the lips of such an indo- 
lent Muse, who seems to kiss with 
but half her soul, and inspires her 
adorer with but half the “ fine 
frenzy” of a poet. But he must, 
indeed! follow in the slippery steps of 
Lord Lucifer, and like him, sacri- 
fice his seat in the high heavens of 
legitimate poetry, for a prose-poetic 
stool in the realms of damned tra- 


_gedists.* Or is our Abdiel already 


on the wing of return? Let him be 
received 


With joy and acclamations loud, that one, 
That of so many myriads-fall’n, yet one 
Return’d, not lost. . 

But it is right to set a mark of re- 
probation on his tragedy; his error 
is abroad, his recantation is not. 
Mirandola yet remains a model to 
mislead embryo dramatists, who may 
not perhaps know that the artist him- 
self condemns his own manner in 
that work. 

’ How the bloom should gather on 
these two celebrated authors’ cheeks, 
to find a woman and a boy instruct- 
ing their skilless manhood in the ver= 
nacular language of the British Muse! 
Joanna Baillie and young Beddoes, 
a female extern and a freshman, 
teaching Byron and Barry Cornwall, 
after a regular graduation in the col- 
lege of English Minstrels, their own 
poetical mother-tongue, the very ele- 
ments of their native poetical dialect, 
which they have either forgotten, or 
corrupted with a base intermixture 
of foreign principles. -I am no pane= 
gyrist of ladies’ poetry; I am very 
far indeed from being a cavalier in_, 
the cause of female genius ; in fact, 
generally speaking, I despise the one , 
and I dispute the other; but in the , 
case of Miss Baillie, justice fortu- 


nately coincides with gallantry, and 


I may assert her praises without the, 
imputation of gratuitous knight-er- 


* Truth generally wears paint in a metaphor. Mirandola was not damned, though 


Marino Faliero wis, 
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rantry- This lady denies her sex 
almost irrefutably in the following 
passage (De Monfort’s soliloquy bes 
fore he murders Rezenvelt) : 


How hollow groans the earth beneath my 
; tread ! { 
Is there an echo here? Methinks it sounds 
As though some heavy footstep follow’d me. 
I will advance no farther. 
Deep settled shadows rest across the path, 
And thickly-tangled boughs o’er-hang this 
spot. 
‘O that a tenfold gloom did cover it! 
That midst the murky darkness I might 
strike. 
As in the wild confusion of a dream, 
Things horrid, bloody, terrible, do pass 
As though they pass’d not ; nor impress the 
mind 
With the fix’d clearness of reality. 
What sound is that? It is the screech- 
owl’s cry. 
Foul bird of night! What spirit guides thee 
here ? 
Art thou instinctive drawn to scenes of 
horror ? 
T’ve heard of this. 
How those fall’n leaves do rustle on the 
path, 
With whispering noise, as though the earth 
around me 
Did utter secret things ! 
The distant river, too, bears to mine ear 
A distant wailing. O mysterious night ! 
Thou art not silent, many tongues hast thou. 
A distant gathering blast sounds through 
the wood, 
And dark clouds fleetly hasten o’er the sky: 
O that a storm would rise, a raging storm ; 
‘Amidst the roar of warring elements 
I'd lift ay hand and strike : but this pale 
j light, 
The cali distinctness of cach stilly thing, 
ds terrible, De Monfort, A. 4. Sc. 1. 


The fair authoress has put off the 
woman here with the happiest suc- 
cess. She has apostatized very cre- 
ditably from the principles of maud- 
Jin composition which regulate she- 
poets in general. I do not mean to 
say that Miss Baillie could write a 
tragedy ; and I am very sure that 
she is not Shakspeare either in or out 
of “ petticoats ;” but that her play of 
De Monrorr would do honour to a 
better sex, is my blunt opinion. In 
the above extract, two particulars 
may be remarked. First: that the 
language is formed on the true mo- 
del of English blank verse, each line 
ending with a pause and a sounding 
close ; thereby avoiding the protract~ 
ed feebleness of prose-poetry, which 
often winds down the page through 
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several lines, without the regula 
casyllabic recurrence of final pa 
and closes. Second: that th: 
gery, if not exactly suited to 
uce dramatic effect (being perhap: 
more romantic than tragic), ht pore 
least not that of still life or nature 
asleep, as most of our modern tragic 
imagery is; and that the sentiments, 
if they do not press on each othe 
with sufficient rapidity and imy 
osity, are névertheless agitating 
impassioned in their nature, not 1 
guific and soul-smoothing, after thi 
manner of Evadne or Mirandola, 
they are provocatives, not sedatiy 
of the mind. Nay, it would n 
very difficult to detect many of the 
images and sentiments of Macbeth 
in the passage just quoted ; ‘the be- 
ginning and concluding lines imme- 
diately suggest these as their respec- 
tive prototypes : aM al | 
Thou sure and firm-set earth 
Hear not my steps which way they walk, 
for fear : 7 
The very stones prate of my whereabout— 


And ides 
Come thick night, _ y 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes.— Sib sbte 

But as to the particular of metre: 
it may be said that our authoress 
preceded the epoch of prose=poetry, 
and that, had it been in vogue in her 
time, she would have adopted the in- 
glorious system. Being a woman 
perhaps she would; being a woman 
of manly genius, I think she would 
not. But ay or no has nothing what- 
ever to do with the merits of the 
question ; prose-poetry depends nei- 


ther on Miss Baillie’s opinion of it nor - 


on mine, but on its own reasonable- 
ness or absurdity. However: here 
is Minor Beddoes, born in the very 
zenith of this mock-sun of poetry, 
whilst it is culminating in the 
mid-heaven of our lite’ hemi- 
sphere, shining in watery splendour, 
the gaze and gape of our foolish- 
faced fatehoaded nation: here is Mi- 
nor Beddoes, I say, born amidst the 
very rage and triumph of the Byro- 
nian heresy,—nay, in a preface more 
remarkable for good-nature than 
good-sense, eulogizing some of the 
prose-poets,—yet what does Minor 
Beddoes? y, writing a tragedy 
himself, with a judgment far different 
from that exhibited in his panegyrical 


™ Was Woe, BER 


sO / 
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axe he totally rejects, and there- 
ore tacitly condemns and abjures the 
use of prose-poetry. But it was not 
the boy’s judgment which led him to 
this ; it was his undepraved ear, and 
his native energy of mind, teaching 
him to respue this effeminate style of 
versification. The Bride’s Tragedy 
transcends, in the quality of its 
rhythm and metrical harmony, the 
Doge of Venice and Mirandola ; just 
as much as it does Fazio, and the 
other dramas which conform to the 
rules of genuine English heroic verse, 
in the energy of its language, the 
power of its sentiments, and the 
boldness of its imagery—that is, in- 
calculably. The impassioned subli- 
mity of this speech of Hesperus (after 
he has murdered Floribel), is a 
nearer approach to the vein of our 
dramatic school of tragedy, than I 
can recognize in either the rhetoric or 
poetic:— 


Scene—A Suicide’s Grave. 


Hail, shrine of blood, in double shadows 
veiled, 
Where the Tartarian blossoms shed their 
poison 
‘And load the air with wicked impulses ; 
Hail, leafless shade, hallowed to sacrilege, 
Altar of death. Where is thy deity ? 
With him I come to covenant, and thou, 
Dark power, that sittest in the chair of 
night, 
Searching the clouds for tempests with thy 
brand, 
Proxy of Hades; list and be my witness, 
And bid your phantoms all, (the while I 
speak 
What if they but repeat in sleeping ears, 
Will strike the hearer dead, and mad his 
soul ;) 
Spread wide and black and thick their 
cloudy wings, 
Lest the appalled sky do pale to day. 
Eternal people of the lower world, 
Ye citizens of Hades’ capital, 
‘That by the river of remorseful tears 
Sit and despair for ever ; 
Ye negro brothers of the deadly winds, 
Ye elder souls of night, ye mighty sins, 
Sceptred damnations, how may man invoke 
Your darkling glories? ‘Teach my eager 
soul 
Fit language for your ears. 
power 
O’er births and swoons and deaths, the soul’s 
attendants, 
(Wont to convey her from her human home 
Beyond existence, to the past and future, 


Ye that have 
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To lead her through the &starry-blossomed 

meads ‘ 
Where abe young hours of morning by the 


With earthly airs are mourished, through 
the groves 

Of silent gloom, beneath whose breathless 
shades pein 

The thousand children of Calamity . 

Play murtherously with men’s hearts :) Oh 
pause ! , 

Your universal occupations leave ! 

Lay down awhile the infant miseries, 

That to the empty and untenanted clay 

Ye carry from the country of the unborn ; 

And grant the summoned soul one moment 


more 
To linger on the threshold of its flesh ; 
For I would task you, 
Bride’s Tragedy, Act 2, Sc. 6. 


There is a good deal of extrava- 
gance here, a good deal of hyperbo- 
lical rambling ; the luxuriant growth 
of a fancy which maturer judgment 
will restrain. The author appears, 
also, to be making too evident a set 
at sublimity in this passage; it be~ 
gins too designedly in the established 
form of solemnific invocation, and 
runs too long a gauntlet of second- 
person pronouns, the rhapsodist’s 
right-hand monosyllable, time imme-= 
morial. Nevertheless, it betrays a 
mind in which the rudiments of tra- 
gic power are, to my eyes, eminently 
conspicuous,—tragic power of the 
very highest order. I have frequently 
mentioned the os magna sonans 3 this 
is the first great qualification for a 
tragedist, and this qualification the 
Author of the Bride’s Tragedy most 
undeniably possesses. Nay, more: 
considering the os magna as a qua~ 
lity as well as a qualification, there 
is one species of it only which is 
peculiar to tragedy ; that which is 
proper to epic poetry is essentially 
different from this. But the rara 
avis ae) dramatists, is he who 
possesses the tragic species, and not 
the epic; for any one conversant 
with the English stage, from Shak~ 
speare downwards, will easily per- 
ceive that almost all our dramatic 
writers mistake the epic for the fragic 
vein of magniloquence ;* now, the 
Author of the Bride’s Tragedy is a 
rara avis of this kind. Otway's hol- 
low heroics, Lee’s loud bombast, and 
Young’s elaborate grandiloquence, 


* Compare Lady Macbeth’s first and second soliloquies, with Zanga’s first and last 


speeches, as instances of this. 
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though’ they:may be all species of the 


os sonans, are none of them of that 
species proper to'tragedy; which can 
be defined mentally, not verbally,— 
but which may be ‘said to be chiefly 
differenced and distinguished by. pas- 
sion, by being more dependant on 
sense than sound, on the things pre- 
sented to the fancy than on the words 
bruited to the ear. It is from the 
appearance of this qualification in 
the Author of the Bride’s Tragedy, 
that I would anticipate, with an,ex- 
pectation perhaps too sanguine, a 
better and. more genuine. tragedy 
from his pen than Venice Preserved, 
Theodosius, or the Revenge, which 
are all formed on the erroneous and 
epic principle. His tragedy is cer- 
tainly a most singular and unex- 
pected production, for this age ; ex- 
hibiting, as it does, this peculiar knack 
in the author for the genuine os of 
the stage. After all the abuse my 
conscience has compelled me to pour 
forth on the plotlessness, still-life, 
puling effutiation, poetry, and prose- 
poetry of modern plays, it is grateful 
to my heart to acknowledge that this 
first great quality of legitimate drama 
is broad upon the surface of the 
Bride’s Tragedy. I am almost tempt~ 
ed to confess after the perusal of our 
Minor’s poem, that I have been pre- 
mature in pronouncing the decline of 
English poetry from the Byronian 
epoch: and to express my confi- 
dence that tragedy has again put 
forth a scion worthy of the stock 
from which Shakspeare and Marlow 
sprung. But whilst I pay this cor- 
dial tribute of admiration to our au- 
thor’s genius, and indulge in this 
prospect of his eventual success as a 
dramatist, I cannot help ayowing my 
fears that he is deficient in some qua- 
lifications, which, although not as 
splendid, are just as necessary to 
complete a, tragedist, as that one 
which I have unreservedly allowed 
him. The os magna, alone, will not 
do; even that which is not. epic or 
lyric, but strictly dramatic. He ex- 
hibits no skill in dialogue. He dis- 
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(Bee: 
plays)rio; powertpheteates in de 
tion of character. 1If it. were 
sible, speaking of. works of this k 
to make. a distinction betw 
vis tragica and the vis dramat 
should say that he possessed mucl 
the former, but little of the latter. 
The energy, passion, terribility, } 
sublime eloquence of the sté 
appears: perfectly. competent to: 
facilities in the artful developement 
of story, the contrastment and indi- 
vidualization of characters, the co’ 
position of effective dialogue, th 
management of incidents, scenes, and 
situations, &c. are as yet under the 
bushel, if their non-appearance in his 
tragedy be not a proof-presumptive 
of their non-existence in his min 
In a word, the Bride’s Tragedy does 
not exhibit any faculty in the author 
of representing or imitating hu- 
man life in a connected series of 
well-ordered scenes, characters, and 
dialogues; but it exhibits that qua- 
lification of mind, which, if it in- 
formed such a ready-made seri 
would render it not only a mere wor! 
of genius, but a work of legitimate 
dramatic genius, an effective tragedy. 
We must, however, take off the edge 
of these exceptions to our author's 
flexibility of genius, by the recol- 
lection of two facts. First, that his 
tragedy was written premeditatedly 
for the closet, and not for the sta: ¥) 
hence poetic tragedy, more than dra- 
matic, was his object. Secondly, he is 
a * Minor.” With the hope that he 
will devote himself to the stage,* 
and with the expectation that in- 
creasing years will multiply his dra- 
matic powers which are now appa- 
rently confined to one, I conclude my 
observations on his work. 

Besides prose-poetry, which is a 
common affection of all the verse now 
going, there is another system of a 
scarcely less absurd and mistaken 
kind, which is the peculiar adoption 
of our modern tragedists. I allude 
to the frenzy (it cannot be more ten- 
derly designated) for making the se- 
parately-spoken little bits of lines, 


* He may depend upon this, that no tragic: writer declines this ordeal, but he who is 
inwardly conscious he should burn his fingers in the trial; Lord Byron to wit, who 
affects to despise the judgment of an attdience, which would return the compliment upon 
his genius, if he gave them an opportunity by the production of a stage-tragedy. 

++ It may be necessary, perhaps, for me to disavow all intimacy with the Author of the 


Bride's: Tragedy, his family, friends, orjacquaintance. \ 1 was not even educated at 
same University with him, nor do T personally know any one who was.—J. L. — 


the 
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which ‘sometimes ‘come’ in after'one+ 
another in rumning dialogue, tot up 
into a verse of exactly the heroic 
number of feet. A fractional devia- 
tion from’ this complete measure 
Seems to be loaded with the penalty 
of total damnation,—if we are to 
judge’ by the intense anxiety of our 
tragedists to accumulate the proper 
number of syllables, upon all ‘such 
occasions of broken lines and’to-and- 
fro speeches. The dramatists of the 
day appear to be agitated by a cu- 
rious system of cross-purposes: ‘at 
the'same time that they are, by the 
means of prose-poetry; virtually re- 
nouncing metre, with a superfluous 
degree of zeal they preserve the out- 
ward show of numbers, and would as 
soon lose one of the ten fingers off 
their hands as one of the ten syllables 
off their verses. It is ever thus: we 
give up the substance, and stickle for 
the form. The most indefatigable 
industry is ‘exhibited by our drama 
tists in fitting their scattered lineole 
together, so as to make up. whole 
verses of the given orthodox length; 
whilst with the same pen they run 
one line into another, so as to make 
versification almost nugatory ; per- 
tinaciously solicitous that their poe- 
try shall put the due number of feet 
to the ground, but totally careless 
what kind of feet they may be, whe- 
ther they support the majesty of legi- 
timate verse, or totter into downright 
prose. Ex. gr. 

Benducar. I should have scorn’d him, 

but ’tis hard to hear 

One’s friend traduced. 


Alonzo. What said he ? 

Ben. Nothing, but 
Was insolerit. 

Al. You struck him in your rage > 


Twas not for nothing you could lift your 
arm 
Against a thing so worthless. 
Ben. Nay, he call’d 
My friend a coward ! 


Al. (Drawing.) Coward! ha! 


Ben. Put up 
Your, &c.—(Durazzo, Act 1, Sc. 2.) 
Again: 


Gheraldi. His servant says, though this 
must be surmise, 
‘That his young master still is ignorant of 
Your highness’ marriage. 
Duke. That’s impossible ! 


I wrote to him twice ; more. 
Gher. Yes, Sir, but 
Duke. But what ? 
Sreah ! 
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© Ghers Did your highnéss ever ‘hear the 
/ -name 9; ; 
O’ the friend the duchess mourn’d so? 
Duke. Never; she 
Wish’d not to tell it; so, although my mind 
Dislikes such secrets, I have never asked. 
Gher. Lord Guido then never confided his 
Attachment to yon ? : 
Duke. His ? his? Never. 
Gher, Never ? 
(Mirandola, Act 1, Se. 3.) 


Here is callida junctura with a wit~ 
ness. And the best of itis, to see in the 
above passages, the two wrong-head~, 
ed systems of joineryand prose-poetry- 
pulling different ways, with equal in~ 
tensity ; this dragging the sound of one 
line into the following, so as to give 
them the air of prose, that squeezing? 
a chister of syllables into, one row; so 
as to count like poetry. Surely, no, 
one who has read Shakspeare with 
any attention can conceive this me- 
thod of writing by the square either 
necessary: or right? Surely no* one 
who has asked :the question of his 
own common-sense, will be answered 
in the affirmative?) But, like all.the 
other errors of our modern tragedists, 
it originates in that blind confusion of 
drama with common poetry, which I 
have so frequently spoken of. Be- 
cause this method of joining the head 
of A’s answer to the tail of B’s ques~ 
tion, or inserting G’s reply between 
two of D’s remarks, so as to eke out 
a pentameter of the regular ad amus- 
sim length,—because this may be re~ 
quisite in poematical dramas, they, 
think it equally so, in theatrical dra- 
mas. Absurd! It is consecrated nei+ 
ther by authority nor common-sense. 
ake the Quarrel scene in Julius 
Cesar, take this model for dramatism; 
examine it narrowly, and then tell me 
what authority it gives you for join- 
ery. There are no less than seven 
unmetrical lines, or pieces of lines, 
out of less than a hundred and forty 
which make up the scene! Ay, but, 
(you say), take his works together, 
and on an average, nineteen lines out 
of twenty are exact pentameters ; in 
nineteen cases out of twenty he cul- 
tivates the system of joinery. Grant- 
ed (though it is not true):—and in 
nineteen cases out of twenty (or 
whatever it is) metre ought to be pre- 
served. But you preserve it in the 
whole twenty cases, and there it 
ought not to be preserved. Where- 
forenot? (say you): Shakspeare was 
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a “barbarian” (seo. Byron), and we 
sha’n’t abide by his practice: So- 

hocles and the Greek dramatists are 
Better models, and they preserve the 
rigid laws of metre in their trage- 
dies: wherefore then should not we 
also? 

I answer: 1.In order to approach 
probability and real life ; to relieve 
the ear from monotony and uniform 
cadence ; to afford opportunities for 
bursts of passion, exclamations, and 
natural expression; to liberate the 
author from the necessity of endea- 
vouring after what he cannot attain, a 
perfect amalgamation of regular poe- 
try with the language of irregular 
emotion under the influence of which 
Tragedy supposes the speakers mostly 
to be; and to carry on the business 
of the piece with rapid concision. 
2. Whether Shakspeare’s occasional 
irregularity of metre was owing to 
carelessness, design, or “ barbarian- 
ism,” is totally irrelevant; but if it 
be attributed to the latter, this only 
makes good an opinion of mine, that 
much of this author’s dramatic suc- 
cess was owing to the lucky imper- 
fectness of his education. For the 
purposes of drama, though perhaps 
for no other, his mind was exactly in 
the right state of mean cultivation, 
neither totally ignorant of rules, nor 
altogether subservient to them. This 
gave him his freedom of manner, his 
bold recklessness of style, so wonder= 
fully adapted to the colloquial nature 
of drama. If his spirit had been 
tamed down by a regular classical 
education, he might have written 
better poems, but not as good dramas. 
And why? Why, because the true 
language of the stage is, for the most 
part, an indefinable mediate manner 
of phrase, between the homeliness of 
common discourse, and the supra- 
natural refinement of pure poetical 
diction.* The illiterate man and the 
scholar will equally deviate into the 
opposite extremes, of extravagant 
irregularity, and inflexible precise- 
ness, one of which destroys the beau- 
ty, and the other the naturalness of 
dramatic dialogue. To the above 
fortunate accident I am strongly in- 
clined to attribute the originality in 
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the design, and the superiority 
construction of the Bgl (et 
Shakspearian) drama; which { 
ginality and superiority both consist 
* ur 60 Ss of: scenes, ca 
plays, being almost fac-similes of real 
life. Had Shakspeare been: a scholar, 
his plays would have beent rip 
of imaginary; not real life, as 
plays of all scholars, from E 
down to John Home. 3. ‘The Gre 
tragedy does not observe the law af 
aie metre ; din the chorus 
ialogue are in different species of 
verse. This is a kind of proof that 
the Greeks saw the necessity of 
relieving the monotonous effect of 
invariable iambic poetry. 4. Eyenif 
Greek tragedy did preserve its metre 
uniform, Greek tragedy (as I said 
before) is not English tragedy. The 
latter aspires to give a close 
sentation of human life, the former 
does not, but contents itself with the 
reputation of being little more than 
an elegant conversational poem. We 
cannot, therefore, argue from one to 
the other; they are, in fact, quite 
different species of composition. 
Upon the whole, I am fully pre- 
Pangditg grant, that if you can coms 
ine ever-new variety with unde- 
Viating regularity of numbers, if you 
can let passion run loose in the strict 
manege of pentameter poetry, and 
allow nature to expatiate at will in 
the fetter-locks of rigorous metre,— 
that is, if you can do impossibilities, 
I grant you are right to attempt re- 
conciling in your dramas the above 
inconsistencies. Your success will, l 
dare promise you, be exactly com- 
mensurate to the wisdom of the en- 
terprise. Do not, however, imagine 
that I am an advocate for metrical 
inregularity, in every species of poe- 
try; English drama, the only true 
drama (being a close imitation of 
human life), has-its peculiar laws, 
privileges, and immunities. But, 
mark: I do not say that occasional 
irregularity of metre, in drama, is 
merely excusable or permissible; I 
say it is proper, right, and necessary, 
founded in nature and reason; I say 
that drama is not legitimate drama 
without it. When there is a new 


“ Vide Othello (Act 3, Sc. 2), a masterly combination and intermixture of the sub- 
limest poetry with the most natural, yet effective, unmetrical dialogue. The author is 
not tied to the Muses’ apron-string (like our modern dramatists), but condescends occa- 
Sionally to.speak the language of nature and humanity. : 
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world discovered, where human con- 
Versation is carried on in verse, I will 
allow perfect uniformity of metre to 
Be natural in their drama; but whilst 
the old’ world is satisfied to talk 
prose, our dramatic language must, 
im some measure, and upon occasion, 
ae oan it. 

~ Taking the law of irregularity in 
dramatic verse, as theoretically es- 
tablished “by the foregoing reason- 
ings, and practically confirmed by the 
example of Shakspeare,—the system 
of joinery* is, as far as it goes, a di- 
rect infringement of this law. And it 
is to the inexorable spirit with which 
this system is pursued by our living 
dramatists, that I ascribe much of 
the barrenness and insipidity of their 
running dialogue. The necessity 
which they gratuitously impose upon 
themselves, of incessantly filling up 
their lines to the full measure of ten 
syllables, induces tameness, monoto- 
ny, and an appearance of artifice; ren- 
ders natural expression unattainable, 
and passion impossible to be deve- 
loped ; makes somany words, and such 
round-about methods of enouncing 
brief sentiments and straight-for- 
ward discourse, necessary,—that it 
is no miracle if running dialogue, 
under such restrictions, be neither 
spirited, natural, nor effective. Now, 
just for illustration’s sake, let us ap- 
ply this system to a passage in Shak- 
speare ; we shall see what a curious 
metamorphosis it will work: 


Kent. Thy youngest daughter does not 
love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low 
sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 
Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more, 
Kent. My life I neyer held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies: nor fear to 
lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive. 
Lear, Out of my sight ! 
Kent. See better, Lear; and let me still 
remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 
Lear, Now, by Apollo,— 
Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 
Lear. O vassal! miscreant! 
(Laying his hand on his sword.) 
Lear, A. 1. Se. 1. 
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This is natural, easy, animated, very 
unmetrical, but not unpleasant to 
the ear. “ Look you now, what fol 
lows ;” 


Kent. Thy youngest daughter does not 
love thee least; i 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low 
sound i 
Reverbs no hollowness. 
Lear. 
No more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as ~ 
A pawn to wage against thine enemies : 
Nor fear to lose ’t, thy safety being the 
Motive. . 

Lear. Out of my sight! 4 


Kent, on thy life, 


Kent. See better, Lear: 
And Jet me’still remain the true blank of 
‘Thine eye. 

_ Lear, Now, by Apollo,— 600 

Kent. Now, by Apo 
Thou swearest, king, thy gods in vain. 

Lear. O vassal ! 
Miscreant! 


This is the mamer in which a 
« dramatist of the day” would have 
put together the colloquy between 
the impetuous king and his intrepid 
subject. I submit whether the me- 
tamorphose be not very much in the 
style of a piece of modern dramatism, 
—as far as regards joinery and prose- 
poetry: there is, indeed, a native 
spirit and fire in the words, which it 
is impossible to extinguish by any 
transposition or ‘dislocation of them, 
and which would ever prevent the 
passage from being mistaken for the 
work of a modern tragedist. The mere 
translation of a few words from one 
line to another can effect no real 
change in the original passage: but 
that which came naturally and forci- 
bly off the tongue in its own irregu- 
lar form of poetic eloquence, be- 
comes tame and artificial on our at- 
tempting to read it as a piece of exact 
metrical versification, What then 
would be the effect, if instead of di- 
viding into regular verses what is 
already written in the free spirit of 
drama, we had to write an original 
piece according to that regular divi- 
sion? Why the effect would be,—a 
Modern Drama. 

The Rhetoric Schoo] did not carry 
the above principle to such an ex- 


“ Will the reader pardon me this and other out-of-the-way phrases which perpetually 


occur in the course of these letters ? 


When I cannot find one authentic word to express 


a compound notion or principle, my horror of circumlocution obliges me to coin new 
and barbarous, but I hope not inappropriate terms. 
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travagant pitch; in this, as in other 
respects, it has not. diverged so un- 
conscionably from the. methods of 
genuine drama. Nevertheless, I hope 
there are few of my readers who 
have not laughed at. least: once: in 
their life, at this illustrious specimen 
of joinery inthe, Revenge (where 
Leonora persuades Alonzo, askin 
him if he can bear to see her marrie 
to Carlos): 

Alonzo. Oh! 

Leonora, Is it possible ? 

Al. Death! 

Leon. Can you ? * 

Al. Oh!— 

These separate pieces of conversa- 
tion, it will be séen, are so finically 
measured, as to fit accurately mto 
one line of the regular’ pantameter 
longitude, viz. 
Oh! Is it possible? Death ! ‘Can you? Oh! 

The reader cannot but remark, 
what a natural air the dialogue has, 
and what a free exit passion finds 
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fromthe breasts of the 2 
with an alternate stopple put into 
their mouths, so as to let them run 
out but one line of eloquence be- 
tween them. To conclude with this 
subject,—I repeat, that this method 
of joimery originates in the mistake 
of our modern tragic writers, who 
haye lost sight of the true nature of 


‘dramatic verse, and are perpetually 


endeayouring to make drama poeti« 
cal, instead. of poetry dramatical. 
This is the pivot on which all tums. 
_ This series of Letters to Drama- 
tists was intended to close,—and it 
does close, with the present number, 
There are however a few remaining 
observations, which I should have 
added to the last paragraph, but 
they would swell this article to a 
more intolerable length. If they 
hang upon the peg of my memory 
till next month, they may furnish out, 
a moderate Postscript. 


Joun Lacy. 


SPECIMENS OF SONNETS 
FROM THE MOST EMINENT POETS OF ITALY. 


—— 


PETROCCHI. 


To chiesi al Tempo ; ed a chi sorse il grande 
Ampio edifizio che qui al suol traesti ? 
Ei non risponde, e pid veloci e presti 
Fuggitivo per l’aere i vanni spande,. 

Dicoalla Fama; O tu, che all’ ammirande 
Cose dai vita e questi avanzi e questi! 
China ella gli occhi conturbati e mesti, 


Qual chi dogliosi alti sospiri tramande. 


To gid volgea maravigliando il passo, 
Quando sull’ alta mole, altero in mostra, _ 
Visto girsene Obblio di sasso in Sasso, 

Ah tu, gridai, forse apristi, ah ! mostra— 
Ma in tuono ei m’ interruppe, orrido e basso,” 
To di chi fu non curo, adesso é nostra. 


I asx’» of Time: To whom arose this high 
Majestic pile here sunk in rude decay? 
He answers not, but swifter speeds his way, 
Fanning with outspread wings the boundless sky. 
I say to Fame: O thou whose sons defy 
The waste of years, and deathless works essay !— ~ 
She heaves a sigh as one to grief a prey, 
And sobbing downward casts her tearful eye. 
I now proceeded, sad and thoughtful grown, 
When stern in aspect o’er the ruin’d shrine 
I see Oblivion stalk from stone to stone, 


Ah thou, I cried, hast known! say, what design— 


He check’d my further speech with sullen tone, 
«I care not whose it was, it now is mine.”— 


Dec. 1823. 
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In circostanza del vestirsi Vabito religioso dalla Signora Rosa ***. 


Leggiadra Rosa! le cui pure foglie 
L’alba educé con le soavi brine, 
Ea cui le molli aurette mattutine 
Fero a yermiglio colorar le spoglie ! 
Quella proyyida man, che al suol tt toglie, 
Vuol trasportarti ad immortal confine, 
Ove, spogliata delle ingiuste spine, 
Sol la parte miglior di te germoglie. 
Cosi fior diverrai che non soggiace 
All’ acqua, al gelo, al vento, ed allo scherno 
D'una stagion volubile e fugace : 
¥ a pit fido cultor posto in governo, 
Unir potrai nella tranquilla pace 
Ad eterna bellezza odore eterno. 


Addressed to a Lady called Rose, on occasion of her taking the veil. 


O neaurrous Rose! whose leaves of spotless hue 
By the sweet dews were fed of earliest morn, 

When vermeil tints the balmy breezes born 
At opening day o’er thy bright vesture threw ! 

The pious hand, that hence thy bloom withdrew, 
Would fain transplant thee where thou may’st adorn 
Immortal climes, and stript of every thorn 
‘Thy better part may shine with graces new. 

Thus thou wilt soon become a peerless flow’r, 

No longer subject to the changeful air, 
From wind and frost secure, and whelming show’r ; 

And train’d by One who ne’er remits his care, 
Thou may’st acquire within that peaceful bow’r 
Eternal fragrance for thy beauty rare. 


GABRIELE FIAMMA. 


Non é si vaga alla stagion novella 
L’ape di puri ed odorati fiori, 
Allor che i novi preziosi umori 
Industre porta ad arricchir la cella ; 
N6é cervetta giammai leggiadra e snella, 
Dianzi seguita ne’ riposti orrori 
Di fieri yeltri, da sospetto fuori 
Si ratta corse all’ acqua chiara e bella ; 
Com’ io son yago d’un ardente umore 
Che yersan gli occhi, allor che tema, o zelo, 
Od altro affetto pid m’accende in Dio : 
Dice allor ebbro di dolcezza il core ; 
Quanto é felice quei ch’ alberga in cielo, 
S’ egli ha gioja maggior del pianto mio ! 


Tuer bee when spring first yields the honied meat, 
Loves not so well the pure and od’rous flow’r, 

When with such glee it plies its little pow’r 
T’enrich with juices new the storehouse sweet ; 

Nor hind with graceful form and nimble feet, 
When hounds have ceas’d the woody haunts to scour, 
E’er glancing, safely now, from secret bow’r, 

So swiftly sought the water’s cool retreat ; 
As I in those warm burning tears rejoice 
That bathe my cheeks, when holy fear, or love, 
Or ravish’d sense, joins me to God in bliss: 
My heart then lifts in ecstasy her voice— 
How happy must he be who dwells above, 
If he possess a joy more sie than this ! $s. 
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Ir as fine an Italian Opera as any 
the world can boast—if the almost 
nightly performance of splendid mu- 
sical dramas and concerts including 
all the highest excellencies of the art 
—if such establishments in the me- 
tropolis, and an increasing diffusion 
of permanent or occasional displays 
of art throughout the provinces upon 
ascale of grandeur hitherto unknown 
—if the almost universal practice of 
music in some shape or other in pri- 
vate families, so much, indeed; that 
it has been said every house is a 
pianoforte—if a crowd of musical 
publications,foreign and English, is- 
suing hourly from the shops—if all 
these things be the test of a musical 
nation, England has certainly strong 
claims to the title. Be not startled, 
gentle reader, at the apprehension of 
a dry discussion of this disputed 
and disputable point! We meditate 
no such trial of -your patience—we 
simply mean to bring some facts (in 
the dearth of those incidents which 
are the ordinary materials of our re- 
port) to prove that music may (as 
it ought) be even more diffusively en- 
joyed—by the simple process of plac- 
ing our operas and concerts more 
within the reach of the many who 
would delight to hear, but who can- 
not afford to hear at the cost now 
charged upon the public. We can- 
not, perhaps, take a better time for 
such suggestions than that which in- 
teryenes before the commencement of 
a season. In our May article we 
slightly touched upon this particular ; 
but now, when the King’s Theatre 
has passed into the hands of new and 
noble proprietors, whose wealth (if 
the universal belief assigns the con- 
tract to the right owners) forbids the 
supposition that gain can bea prin- 
cipal motive for their undertaking 
such an engagement—when the City 
Amateur and the Vocal Concerts are 
abandoned—when the British will 
not probably be renewed—now it 
should seem mo8t proper and most 
useful to discuss the disorder appa- 
rent in these symptoms, and the pro- 
bable remedies. 

To begin with the King’s Theatre. 
Never was there so much money 
sunk upon any concern as has been 
lost in the Italian Opera-house. Its 


first establishment cost the sub- 
scribers, in seven years only, the 
enormous amount of fifty thousand 
ounds, besides all the receipts—and 
from that date (1727, near a century) 
till within the last very few seasons, 
when Mr. Ebers has occupied the 
theatre, it has involved the ruin 
of every succeeding proprietor. How 
this has been contrived we need not 
now inquire. -Mismanagement, and 
suits inlaw and equity, are sufficient 
general explanations. It is with the 
consequences to the public that the 
public has todo; and these conse- 
quences are neither more nor less 
than to entail a charge upon them for 
this amusement far above that of any 
other Opera in Europe, and far aboye 
any fair cost that ought to be incur- 
red for expenses and profits to the 
managers. At the time of the dis- 
pute between Mr. Waters and the 
nobility in 1818, it was shown that 
the amount of all the salaries of all 
the principal singers, dancers, and 
musicians, when the opera and bal- 
let were at their pitch of perfection, 
did not exceed 18 or 19,0007. while 
the receipts were estimated, with a 
clear approach to accuracy, at about 
70,0001. Now itis probable that the 
present lessees pay a rent which of 
course is an equitable compensation 
for amount of capital laid out in 
building, decorations, and general 
properties. If the lessees are sad- 
dled with charges for a farthing be- 
yond this fair estimation, then is the 
public taxed to discharge the costs of 
improvidence and mismanagement 
by the effects of the monopoly which the 
licence grants to the theatre. A most 
enormous extortion is practised upon 
the public in some shape or other; 
for it does not seem possible to swell 
the other expenses of the theatre to 
any thing like a balance with the re- 
ceipts, unless the public be made to 
pay the costs of the litigations which 
have so long involved the property. 
In the present opulent state of the 
higher classes, no inquiry will pro- 
bably be instituted into these particu- 
lars, because there is certainly an 
exclusive feeling—a desire of keeping 
their state unmixed with any alloy, 
which is but too prevalent amongst 
the rich and great; and this is most 
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easily done by holding the amuse- 
ment above the reach of the many 
(the real public) by its expensive- 
ness. But why should not the Opera, 
as well as other sources of pleasure, be 
thrown open to competition? This 
is a question which the public has a 
right to ask—for if it were once open- 
ed to competition, there can he little 
doubt that an Italian opera, fully 
equal to the desires of the mass of 
the people living in and visiting the 
metropolis, might be enjoyed at pro- 
bably half the cost. The people of 
England have a title to obtain their 
amusements, like their subsistence, 
as cheap as they can be obtained. 
This is, in this instance, however, 
precluded by the monopoly—which 
is exceedingly burdensome and _ se- 
vere, for it is absolutely exclusive. 

The King’s, or Ancient Concert, 
proceeds very much upon the same 
principle—a selection, in other words 
an audience excluding all but certain 
classes or rather individuals who are 
in one train of connexion. This is 
rather, indeed, in the nature of a 
private assembly than a public con- 
cert. The subscribers can only be 
admitted by consent of the noble di- 
rectors; and the subscription is enor- 
mous. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, is perfectly fair, because it is 
optional to accept or reject their terms; 
there is no prerogative attached to 
these performances to compel the 
public to have them or none. Any 
man may have the same rooms and 
the same band the very next night, 
and give the very same selections. 
If this operates against the public at 
all, it is in the large sums paid to the 
singers, wherein lies indeed very 
much the root of the great evil— 
exrpenst VENESS. 

The Philharmonic Society is a 
body of musicians of the highest 
eminence ; and their concert is sup- 
ported chiefly by themselves and their 
families. It is the intrinsic excel- 
lence of this concert, aided, perhaps, a 
little by community of interests 
amongst the members, that has raised 
it to so great aheight. Access, how- 
ever, so far as the public is concerned, 
is not obtainable, for the best reason 
in the world—the room can receive 
only a certain number of auditors, 
and these are made up of the persons 
and connexions already stated. 

Here ends the short list of establish= 
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ed concerts which are open to the 
public; the benefit concerts and the 
oratorios are the only real recepta- 
cles that are open to those classes of 
the people who wish to enjoy music 
as their opportunities permit, more . 
or less frequently according to cir- . 
cumstances, but always economically,. . 
or notat all. ’ 

What then are the causes which 
originate the costliness that pre- 
cludes such general enjoyment? 
The inordinate desire to hear only 
the singers highest in repute, and to 
carry musical perfection to its most 
extravagant excess both in quality 
and quantity. These principles of 
action entail so great a demand for a 
few, and a very few, vocalists, that . 
they can fix their own price; and here | 
is laid the foundation of expenses tou 
vast to be compensated except by a. 
high price of admission; for all the . 
rest take their tone from the princi- 
pals. The cost of what is esteemed 
a fine concert is now scarcely less 
than from 300/. to 400/. Nothing less 
than half a guinea for each person 
for admittance can therefore repay 
the expenses, even in the largest 
buildings in London. 

There is now it should seem room 
for an experiment. A Concert of ge-. 
neral reception, if we may so term it, 
will certainly be wanting this year ; 
and it is a great question to decide, 
whether support could be found for 
an undertaking embracing a fair 
quantity of talent without excess 
—by which we mean an orchestra 
capable of complete effects, but re- 
duced in numbers, and, perhaps, 
somewhat in the rank of its princi- 
pal singers. At an oratorio, two or 
three seasons ago, no Jess than nine- 
teen principal vocalists appeared ! It 
is also customary to vary as much as 
is possible the performers at concerts. 
The greater part of this is excess, and 
fatal excess. Our idea is, that a 
sufficient vocal band for a concert of 
proper length (the duration of musi- 
cal entertainments is now one of their 
greatest evils) might be engaged at 
far less expense; and if the chief 
singers were changed occasionally 
only, sufficient diversity would be 
afforded. To this plan might be add- 
ed that attraction which the British 
Concerts adopted as their principle— 


‘the encouragement of native com- 


posers, by the performance of new 
2 ee 
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works worthy the patronage of the 
public. And to make the concert 
more generally accessible, and more 
generally desirable, the admissions 
should be arranged upon the. plan 
adopted last season at Bath, That 
is to say, let the priceof the tickets be 
diminished in proportion to the num- 
bers taken. We inserted the Bath 
plan in our number of January last. 
‘Tickets were there issued in sets, and 
the subscription for three admissions 
for all the nights was abvut 4s. each, 


ticket: about 85. “Let this ‘be’ com-" 


pared with, ‘the half guinea ‘admis-" 


sions to London concerts! At “Bath 
there was quite as much excellence, 
quite as much variety, as any Lon- 
don performance exhibits. Why then, 
should conductors at a distance from 
the ‘metropolis (which implies more 
expense in the travelling of the band 

be able to afford an equally goo 

concert at about half the price of 
admission the London audiences are 
accustomed to pay?’ The Bath books 


are now before us, and we will ven-- 


ture to assert that no bill of ‘fare. can 
be more excellent in every respect.” 


We Yecommend, then; thése facts _ 
to’ the eamiest ebiisidétatiolt" of the’ 


amateurs of the opera, the directors 
of Concerts, ard of the public; for 


we are Satisfied that the art, the pro-_ 


fession; and the lover of music, would 
bé alike profited bya less luxuriously 
excessive, though scarcely less excel- 
lent provision, and by obtaining the 
gratification at a cheaper rate; for 
this latter proposition implies a more 
frequent repetition of the enjoyment, 
which would at once serve to em- 
ploy and to polish the rising mem- 
bers of the profession. At present, 

perhaps fot more than two or three 
players (on the wind instruments es- 
pecially) are able to earn a moderate 
income ; and what is worse, a single 
singer is often paid half as much as 
one half of the instrumental band. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Grand Fantasia, and ‘variations for the 
harp, on the favourite Trish Melody, Sly 
Patrick, by A. C. Bochsa. 
great fancy and powerful execution, ‘The 
first variation, ‘a scherzando movement, 
is imagined with singular delicacy of ex- 
pression, and is perhaps the most striking 
part of the piece. The whole, however, is 
particularly characteristic of the style of the 
composer. 

Mr, Steil’s favourite Quick March and 


Report of Music. 


A_ lesson of, 


i “ i 


Polonaise Rondo Sor the harp i is nite 7 
captivating morceau, zh Shae in) 


lody, and delicate. yet brilliant cl 

Yet it is within the PONS St ae ace 

quirement. aiwers. 
Mary, I believed thee. true i inte 


ductions and vgriations for. cap 
T. P. Chipp. The pathetic ex 3 
the air is well preserved by the cantabile of 
the-three first variations, while the different 
rythm, and the introduction of the harmo- 
nies in the third, gives sufficient variety- 


The fourth and last, Alla Polacea, is spirit- 
, ed-and agreeable. “The lesso 
O Pescator del? onda, a dyed Asa. 


for two about 6s. and for a Single. 


tian Barcarolle, ‘with variations 
pianoforte, by Jo H. Little.” There is: 
nich inyention in this’ composition, bu vit, 
is-light and: brilliant,/and will moreover" 
give facility in passages of ‘general becuss 


rence. thong x, 
L/ Oiseau de Venus is an easy and useful” 
lesson for beginners, by, Mr. Kialln ze 


Mr. Nicholson's Progressive Stu 
Sor the Flute have Ao’ anges books. 

his introduction the author ¢ announ tl i 
he has endeavoured to simpli ie di 

ties occurring in the course Of pupil's 
practice, arising from the want of spite) 
and particular elucidations. » By ‘collecting 
most of the: difficult passages peculiar to 


| one composer into one view,. ‘he sffordisdie’ 


lections, are givenvas « ori 
which the anthor me pea 
fingering, mode of artic 

mits of éxpression, ae al 1 or 

ticé has led him to adopt, and wi : 
materially assist the’ pupil.’ pie ‘i 
fourth, and fifth books contain the trios oo 
Devienne and Berbiguiers’ the duets of 
Vern Lenord, De Call,vand the concertos of 
Muller, Tulou, and Buirowes:! *The sixth 

and seventh are exercises in the sharp and 

flat keys by Mr. Nicholson himself. tf 

Mr. Bottomley has published four books | 
of divertimentos fort the pianoforte and flute. 
They are of the easiest possible description 5 ; 
but the union of fhe instruments even in so 
early a stage will be found. beneficial, ‘as the 
additional interest excited by emulation and 
companionship cannot gine ne advantageous 
to beginners, 

Fantasia, and a Theme of Mozart, com- 
posed-and arranged for tro performers on 
the pianoforte, by John Barnett, Op. 1, 
is highly creditable as the production of a 
young composer, Much of it is well ima- 
gined, although the execution of the ideas 
is often crude, and in parts indistinct. 

Mr, Little’s Bagatelles, a sélection of 
popular airs arranged as duets for two 
performers, Books 1 and 2. A work ex- 
tremely well calculated for beginners. 

The subject of Mr. Bruguier’s Sixih 
Dramatic Divertimento is the duet ** Al? 
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idea di quel Metallo,” from il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, 

M. Klose has given a selection from 
Weber’s Opera, Der Freyschutz, as the 
first number of a set of dramatic diverti- 
mentos, with a flute accompaniment. The 
style of this composer, judging from the ar- 
rangement before us, is elegant, and rich in 
melody and harmony. 
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Amongst the best of the numerous ar- 
rangements are Rimbault’s adaptation of 
the overtures to La Villanella Rapita, and 
La Donna del Lago, as duets for the piano- 
forte; Boildieu’s overture to the Caliph 
of Bagdad; and Le Brun’s Rossignol for 
the pianoforte, with flute and violoncello ac- 
companiments, by Little. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


ACTION OF METALS ON ELASTIC 
FLUIDS. 

Professor Dobereiner, of Jena, has 
Jately discovered one of the most cu- 
rious phenomena which physical sci- 
ence is capable of unfolding. He 
has announced in the Journal des 
Debats, that platina, in aspongy state, 
occasions the combination of oxygen 
and hydrogen at common tempera- 
tures, and that the extrication of heat 
that results, is sufficient to make the 
metal red hot. This curious fact has 
been verified by Thenard and Du- 
long, who have performed a number 
of experiments, with the view of as- 
certaining the cause of it. When a 
stream of hydrogen was made to 
strike against a mass of spongy pla- 
tina, the metal was instantly made 
red hot, which induced them to sup- 
pose that if it were immersed in a 
mixture of two of hydrogen, and one 
of oxygen, it would cause it to ex- 
plode; they found that this was ac- 
tually the case when the gases were 
pure; but when they contained azote, 
the combination went on slowly, and 
water was formed. When the spongy 
platina was strongly calcined, it lost 
the property of becoming red hot, 
but it produced a union of ‘the gases. 
Platina, reduced to fine powder, and 
in the state of wire, has no effect on 


the gases ; from which it appears that 


the porosity of the spongy metal is 
an essential condition in the pro- 
duction of the phenomenon, but the 
following facts disprove this. con- 
jecture. When the platinum was re- 
duced to very fine leaf, and suspended 
in a mixture of the gases, it pro- 
duced detonation, which was ‘most 
easily effected when the leaf was 
crumpled. Though platina in pow- 
der and in wire did not, at a natural 
temperature, act on the gaseous mix- 
ture, yet, when heated to between 
400° and 572°, it effected the com- 


bination, but without detonation. 
Thenard and Dulong have found that 
other metals possess the same pro- 
perty.; palladium and rhodium, when 
eated to 464°, and gold and silver in 
thin leaves, at a temperature a little 
below that of boiling mercury, caused 
the gases to enter into union. The 
effect of metals on other gases was 
afterwards tried, and very important 
results were obtained. When spongy 
platina was immersed in a mixture 
of carbonic oxide and oxygen, it: 
made them unite, and it occasioned 
the decomposition of nitrous oxide by 
hydrogen. When the metal was in 
leaf, it required its temperature to be 
raised to about 572°. Olefiant gas, 
mixed with a proper quantity. of 
oxygen, was converted into water, 
and carbonic acid by spongy platina, 
at about the same temperature. Iron, 
copper, gold,. silver, and platina, 
were found also to possess pro- 
perty of decomposing some. of the 
compound gases, as ammonia; thus 
154 grains of iron wire were sufli- 
cient to decompose almost completely 
a current of ammoniacal gas, even 
though rapidly passed over it, and 
continued to do so during 10 hours, 
without the temperature exceeding 
that which the ammonia can bear 
alone without decomposition. Though 
iron has this effect on ammonia, yet 
it does not occasion the union of 
oxygen and hydrogen, while platina, 
which easily effects their combina- 
tion, has very little influence on am-~ 
monia. Some gases have therefore a 
tendency to combine, others to sepa- 
rate, under the influence of the me- 
tals; this property varying on ac- 
count of the mate of uh Those 
metals which produce one of the 
effects most perfectly, are incapable 
of producing the other, or they do so 
in a less degree. Since the account 
of these experiments has been made 
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public, Mr. Faraday has given the 
following notice of it. It consists in 
passing a stream of hydrogen against 
the finely divided platina, obtained 
by heating the precipitate thrown 
down from the muriatic solution by 
ammonia. In consequence of the 
contact, the gas inflames. Even 
when it does not inflame, it ignites 
the metal in various places. When 
the hydrogen is passed over the pla- 
tinum in a tube, from which atmo- 
spherical air is excluded, the metal is 
heated in the same manner. Since 
the first paper of Thenard and Du- 
long was published, they have per- 
formed experiments of a similar na- 
ture on other metals and gases. 
They have found that palladium in a 
spongy mass is capable of inflaming 
hydrogen; iridium, in the same 
form, became very hot, and produced 
water ; cobalt and nickel in mass, 
when previously heated to about 
572°, occasioned the union of oxygen 
and hydrogen. Spongy platina, at a 
natural temperature, generated water 
and ammonia with nitric oxide and 
hydrogen, and it also acted on a 
mixture of hydrogen and nitrous 
oxide. 
BREEDING OF LEECHES. 

An interesting memoir on this sub- 
ject has been published by M. Noble, 
in which he states that these useful 
animals may be preserved and bred 
in troughs, with a little care, and a 
few simple contrivances ; the great 
mortality which occurs among them 
when crowded into small vessels, 
being owing to the stronger devouring 
the weaker for the sake of nourish- 
ment. M. Noble constructed a trough 
seven feet long, three wide, and as 
many deep, with sloping sides, lined 
with clay. It had a constant stream 
of water passing through it, and in 
one of the corners rushes were plant- 
ed. It was exposed to the sun, but 
sheltered from the north wind. In 
November he placed 200 grey and 
green leeches in it, where they passed 
the winter, buried in the mud. To- 
wards the end of the following spring 
several young ones were seen stick- 
ing to the old ones, and swimming 
occasionally, as if to try their 
strength, In August he observed 
conical holes in the mud, each of 
which contained a little oval cocoon, 
as big as that of a silk worm, and 
porous outwardly. Some of these 
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(Dee. 
were perforated at each end and 
empty, some were filled with a trans- 
parent jelly, and the rest contained 
from nine to twelve young leeches, 
which in a few days pierced their 
envelope, and swam _ vigorously 
about. M. Noble could not observe 
the formation of any of the cocoons; 
but the mode of producing them has 
been long known to the people in 
the department of Finisterre, who 
are thus enabled to supply Paris with 
leeches. The workmen dig them up 
from the bottom of the little muddy 
pools, and place them in small ponds 
prepared for that purpose. Six 
months afterwards the young are re- 
moved into larger ponds, on the 
banks of which cows and horses are 
brought to feed, experience having 
taught the country people, that the 
leech is never prolific till it has suck- 
ed blood. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED ISLANDS IN THE 

ARCTIC SEA. 

The Greenland ship Dundee, of 
London, on the 2d of September, in 
latitude about 68° 40’, long. 24° 30 
W. running in northwest towards 
the land, at 9 a.m. got within two 
miles of a small island, bearing NW. 
which Capt. Duncan named Sayer’s 
Island ; the mainland running NNE. 
and SSW., distant about ure 
miles. Cape Barclay of Scoresby’s 
Chart bore NNE. distant fifty miles, 
and the most southern headland on 
the main bore W. and by 8. to which 
the name of Duncansby Head was 
given. All the mainland seen be- 
tween this point and Cape Barclay 
was called Gale’s Land. About ten 
miles SK. from Duncansby Head, a 
low flat island was seen, which was 
named Robison Island.—Gale’s Land, 
Capt. Duncan states, resembles in 
general appearance the south side 
of Scoresby’s Sound. It is very high 
and precipitous, the mountains run- 
ning in ridges, the north sides being 
coyered with snow, but the south 
quite green. Sayer’s Island is rocky 
and barren, about half a mile long, 
and a quarter broad. There was 
little fast and drift ice ; a considera- 
ble number of icebergs were, how- 
ever, grounded along the shore, and 
a good deal of drift timber was ob- 
served. The current set in S. and 
W. at the rate of one and a half mile 
in the hour.—No whales were seen, 
and few seals or birds except Kitti- 
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wakes, which were abundant. There 
was no appearance of natives.— 
From the above account Gale’s Land 
seems to be the imaginary line of 
coast laid down in Scoresby’s Chart, 
extending from Cape Barclay on the 
north, to Ollumlongni Frith on the 
south, and the island laid down there 
north of this frith, seems to be what 
Capt. Duncan has named Robison 
Island. This voyage promises to be 
highly interesting to Arctic geogra- 

hy, and may throw light on the 
ate of the lost colonies of Greenland ; 
for it is highly probable that in Gale’s 
Land they may be sought for with 
some chance of success. From Capt. 
Duncean’s description, neither the 
climate nor the land seems to be in- 
hospitable, and it is easily accessible 
if visited at a favourable period of 
the year. 

SOLAR LIGHT AND HEAT. 

Mr. Powell has for some time past 
been engaged in examining the heat- 
ing power of the prismatic rays, but 
chiefly with respect to the effects 
said to be produced beyond the red 
end of the spectrum. He has found 
that such effects are really produced, 
but has accounted for their being ob- 
served in some cases and not in 
others, from certain differences in 
the coatings of the thermometers 
employed. He has concluded from 
a number of experiments with ther- 
mometers having different coatings, 
that the heating effect is similar to 
common radiant heat, in its relations 
to surfaces, and differs essentially in 
this respect from the heating power 
within the spectrum. He has made 
other experiments from which the 
nature and origin of this effect may 
with great probability be inferred. 

ETCHING ON GLASS. 

Professor Silliman strongly recom- 
mends the fluid instead of the vapo- 
rific fluoric acid for corroding glass, 
as being superior in energy, neatness, 
and ease of management. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the method of obtaining it. 
Two ownices of pure fluor spar are 
placed with four of sulphuric acid 
in a retort, to which a silver re- 
ceiver, kept cold by ice, is adapted, 
and which contains an ounce of wa- 
ter. On the application of heat to 
the mixture a vapour comes over, 
and is condensed. In this state it is 
too strong; it requires to be diluted 
with three or four of water. The 
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best varnish for covering the glass, 
is made by melting together com- 
mon turpentine and bees’ wax. In 
this operation particular care is ne- 
cessary to prevent the acid, even 
when diluted, from touching the skin, 
as it is apt to produce sores that 
last for several weeks. 

HORIZONTAL PLATE ELECTRICAL 

MACHINE, 

Dr. Hare of Pennsylvania adopts 2 
new mode of mounting the plate of 
an electric machine, by which it 
affords negative as well as positive 
electricity, and without losing any of 
the advantages which this form of 
apparatus possesses over that with a 
cylinder. The plate is made to re- 
volve horizontally, and is supported 
on an upright iron bar, resting on a 
brass step, and connected with a 
wheel and band to give it motion.— 
Its upper end is fastened by a block 
of wood and cement into a glass cy- 
linder 43 inches in diameter, and 
16 inches long, which being open 
only at the Jawer end forms a perfect 
insulation. A brass cap surmounted 
by a screw and shoulder is fixed to 
the cylinder, and the plate is secured 
by means of a screw, a nut, and 
discs of cork. Two pair of cushions 
are placed opposite to each other, as 
in the common machine, and the 
conductors are mounted in a similar 
manner, except that they are made 
of wood instead of iron.—The two 
rubbers are connected by an arched 
brass rod, and the conductors by 
another arch of the same kind, so 
that they act as positive and nega~ 
tive, and therefore possess the advan- 
tages of a machine with a cylinder. 

HEIGHTS OF THE HIMALAYA 
MOUNTAINS. 

We have already repeatedly al- 
Iuded to the researches of Capt. 
Hodgson and others in their journeys 
over the Himalayas. he extension 
of geographical knowledge, it must 
be allowed, is a desirable object ; 
and to ascertain the heights and 
positions of the snowy peaks of the 
Himalaya is not only an interesting 
and curious, but also a very useful 
inquiry ; for when their latitudes and 
longitudes are known, the geogra- 
phical position of any place, whence 
one or more of them are visible, may 
be determined with ease and accu- 
racy. Every facility of observing 
some of these lofty and resplendent 
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f 15% degrees of longitude,’ now 
either in our possession, or under 
our control, from the banks. of the 
river Settlej, at Ludiana, to beyond 
those of the Burampooter, in Bengal. 
In all this belt the outline of some of 
the snowy peaks may be seen in clear 
weather, to the distance of 150 miles 
and upwards, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness for an observer to, fix his 
own position; and thus enable him, to 
correct the geography of: the: older 
maps, ; The: following ‘area few of 
the general results of the operations 
of Capt.. Hodgson and‘ Lieut. Her- 
bert, in\so faras concerns the Snowy 
Peaks :— ; ' 


Height above the Sea 
n English Feet. 

. 21,884 - 
Kedar Kanta L....-... eness 19,552 
Do. Do. H. left peak. ... 20,356 
middle peak 20,508 

Dons erg) CIF. Hal 7Bze 


Sur Kanda. Gee... 2.0... 20,144 
Dosetissi Mogsa. cl de. s DIGG 
Doses (ALENO. 2.0 0e508 25,589 


Chur Raldeng,....4....- 
Chandra Badani D. ........ 22,912 


ARTIFICIAL MAHOGANY. 
The following method is practised 
in France, for giving any species of 
wood, of aiclose grain, the appear- 
ance of mahogany. The surface is 
first planed yery smooth, and then 
covered ‘with. diluted nitrous! acid. 
One ounce, and a half of dragon’s 
blood is dissolved in a pint of spirit 
of wine, along with one-third of an 
ounce of carbonate of soda, and the 
solution filtered. With this the wood 
is rubbed over with a soft brush, and 
the process repeated till it hecomes 
of the roper appearance. When 
the polish diminishes in brilliancy it 
-may be restored by the use of a little 
cold-drawn linséed oil. 


View of Pultic Affairs. 
iphiides is afforded in the great extent ; 


_ EDec. 
P . CUTTING STEEL.» © | -— 

‘Some jal experiments have 
lately been made by “Mr: Barnes, of 
Cornwall, in America, on the cutting 
of steel. Having occasion to repair 
@ cross-cut saw, h¢é made a éircular 
plate of soft sheet tron, fixed an axis 
to it, and put:it in his lathe, which 
ae it a.very’rapid rotatory motion. 

e then: applied to it'a common file, 
with the view ofmaking it perfectly 
round and: smooth; but the file was 
cut in two, while the iron’ itself re- 
ceived no;impression., He afterwards 
applied’ a ‘piece of smoky 7 
which produced: the: desired “effect; 
and on bringing the saw plate underit, 
it was ina féw minutes neatly and 
completely cut! ‘through Jongitudi- 
nally.| When he: stopped the buzz, 
he found that it had not been worn 


~by the operation, and he could not, 
on ‘the application of his finger, per- 


ceive» much sensible heat. During 
the cutting, there appeared a band of 
intense! fire around ‘the plate, coi- 


otinually emitting sparks with great 
-violence. 
osaw for the teeth,:and cit them out 
‘ina short time by the same means. 


He ‘afterwards marked the 


(TANNING: | | ; 


Mr. Spilsbury, of. Walsall, Staf- 


‘fordshire,» has succeeded in reducing 
_the hitherto ‘tedious process of tan- 


ning to a very short period. Skins 
are prepared in nine days, which re- 
quired, by the old method, about 
two months; and hides of 3-Sths of 
an inch in thickness, which could 
not be tanned in less than ten or 
twelve months, are converted in 
about six weeks into leather, in every 
respect equal in strength and tough- 
Ness to any yet prodtced. ‘The 
principle of the process is pres- 
sure, the same substances being used 
asin the oldmethod..) 
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Tus news from Spainis, as in our 
last we announced) it was likely to 
prove, decisive. Ferdinand, after 
his debarkation at Port St. Mary's, 
proceeded on his route to Madrid, 
after retracting every single act for 
the maintenance of which he had 
pledged his royal honour, from 1820 
down to the present day. He passed, 
us might be expected from his heroic 
exploits, under Jaurel arches, amid 
triumphant processions, and through 


monkish multitudes, shouting in his 
honour, “* Long live the absolute 
King,” « The Inquisition for ever,” 
and ‘f Death to the Nation.” Cha-- 
racteristic exclamations! Worthy of 2 
such a Monarch and of such ad- 
herents! Before we follow up the 
narrative of those events which suc- 
ceeded the surrender of Cadiz, it is 
only right that we should apprise our 
readers of such particulars as have 
trauspired previous to that impor. 


a 
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tant and final determination. _ It 
seems, towards the conclusion of the 
siege, the Cortes having conferred on 
Ferdinand the power of treating with 
the French, dissolved themselves, and 
the Ministers tendered their resig- 
nations. These steps were rendered 


necessary by the discovery that no 


Jess than seven battalions of the 


. troops in the Isla had’ been corrupt- 


ed. by Bourbon gold, and that a con- 
spiracy existed, the extent of which 


-could not be ascertained. “The pub- 
-lic magazines and’ treasury were ex- 


hausted—the fall of Santa: Petri had 
put the enemy in possession ‘of the 
only channel of supplies, and )the 


‘defection of Ballasteros precluded all 


hope of exterior aid. Although the 


.town was amply provisioned for two 
- months, 


and there was. still left 
a sufficiency of clothing, the ex- 
chequer had only twenty-five dollars 
in its chest on the day of the capitu- 


lation, and the Cortes did not think 


the public could be repaid by the 


‘few remaining chances which were 


left, for any extraordinary contribu- 
tions which it was, in their power to 
have exacted. Such was the stateof 
things at the time of the King’s depar-~ 
ture. Yet,even then, a great body of 
the Constitutionalists were inspired 
with a desire to close the gates again, 
reinstate the Cortes and the Govern- 
ment, and defend themselves to the 
last extremity, The militia of Cadiz 
alone amounted, cavalry and infantry, 
to 4,000, and were animated by the 
best spirit—they were obliged to give 
up their arms on the entrance of the 
enemy. It is said, that notwith- 
standing the treachery undoubtedly 
produced by the bribes of the Duke 
d’Angouléme, the defence would ne- 
vertheless have been long protracted, 
and in all probability immediately 
successful, had it not been for the total 
want of money among the Constitu- 
tionalists. Subsequently to Ferdi- 
nand’s departure from Cadiz, he is- 
sued, consulting nodoubt only his own 
heart, the decrees to which we al- 
luded in our last; they were dated 
from Port St. Mary, Xeres, and Se- 
ville. If we are to credit an article 
in the French Journal des Debuts, 
those decrees afterwards, under some 
more human influence, underwent 
a modification. This, though not 
stated on any positive authority, is 
rendered probable by the publication 
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of a subsequent Royal Deerce, dat 
Cordova, October 26. It is less sd 

vage—we were going to say more 
mild—but mildness is not a word in 
the nomenclature of Ferdinand. ‘this 
Cordova decree says—“ My heart, al- 
ways disposed to cherish those who 
have had the happiness tobe born 
in ‘my vast dominions, + wishes to 
forget the acts which have insulted 
my person and my throne. It would 
not however be just, that these sen- 
timents, in which my royal mind de- 
lights, ‘should obscure the splendour 
of justice, which ought tobe the first 


-virtue of those whonr the. impene- 


trable ‘decrees of Providence. have 
placed at the head of nations! In 
‘consequence, ¥ will and ordain, that 
for all employments, commissions, 
honours, and all kinds of promotions 
and nominations, there shall be of- 
fered to my notice only persons who, 
from certain knowledge, are loyal, 
and attached to my person and my 
throne.” .. The modification of the 
former decrees, and the comparative 
moderation of this; are said to have 
originated ‘in the’ strongest remon- 
strances on the part:of the Duke 
d’Angouléme—indeed, the accounts 
from) Cadiz, subsequent to its sur- 
render, clearly prove that any lin- 
gering remnant. of humanity: which 
shows itself, is attributable solely to 
the: French: D’Aunoy; the servile 
Governor appointed by Ferdinand, 
immediately commenced: a system of 
terror, imprisonment, and proscrip- 
tion. Latre, the Ex-Constitutional 
Commandant, and. the Duke del 
Parque, were arrested on the 20th. 
General Bourmont immediately sent 
for the governor; and demanded by 
whose orders these arrests had been 
executed?» “ In virtue of ‘secret or- 
ders,” was the reply.. “ Let me see 
those-orders,” rejoined Bourmont. 
D’Aunoy refused. <‘* Then,” said 
Bourmont, “‘if you repeat such arrests 
without showing me a spécific au- 
thority, signed by King Ferdinand, 
and, if withintwo hours, you do not 
sendmea written justification of those 
‘already made, you shall take your de- 
parture from Cadiz.” 1,” said M. 
d’Aunoy, “will execute my secret or- 
ders without your leave or knowledge, 
and I will not quit Cadiz unless 
forced.” In consequence of this 
speech, d’Aunoy was escorted by a 
detachment of French grenadiers be- 
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yond the gates of Cadiz, and Bour- 
mont was hailed by the inhabitants 
rather as a friend than an invader. 
Whatever Ferdinand’s real views may 
be, he is clearly obliged for the pre- 
sent to mask them; but this is of 
fittle inconvenience to one whose 
whole life has been a system of hy- 
pocrisy. Accordingly, we find him 
om the 23d of October, only three 
days after the expulsion of his sub- 
stitute miscreant from Cadiz, issuing 
the following effusion of gratitude to 
the French commander. ‘“ History 
will immortalize the great undertak- 
ings of an illustrious warrior, who 
passed the Pyrenees to deliver a na- 
tion from servitude, and horrors, and 
from a civil war. My Royal heart 
desires to manifest my gratitude, 
and to assure future ages of the ser- 
vices rendered to me—I have re- 
solved that in Madrid, a magnificent 
monument shall be raised to the re- 
vered memory of my brother and cou- 
sin, the Duke d’Angouléme, and to his 
valiant army! Victor Saez.”—Happy 
would it be for Spain, if another 
were erected alongside of it to the 
memory of the valiant Ferdinand him- 
self. To do the Duke d’Angouléme 
justice, he seems to be of pretty 
much the same opinion—he has 
avoided Ferdinand ever since their 
interview at St. Mary’s—left Madrid 
before his expected arrival—and told 
the municipality of that city, that 
he should preserve a sword they pre- 
sented him with care, as it was the 
only mark of Spanish gratitude he 
bore away with him !!—In the very 
second interview which the Duke had 
with Ferdinand at Port St. Mary, he 
is reported to have felt great disgust. 
It seems a letter from the French 
to the Spanish King was delivered 
to the latter at that place, in which 
Louis gave Ferdinand some salutary 
advice, the result of dear-bought ex- 
perience. He represented to him, 
amongst other things, the necessity of 
moderation, and reminded him that 
firmness would lose none of its 
power by being blended with mercy. 
There were also some hints given, 
in ease this advice was not acted on, 
of the possibility of a reaction. To 
this letter, Ferdinand, in his first in- 
terview with the Duke, made not 
the slightest allusion; however, on 
the next occasion, it became the 
subject of conversation ; the result 
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of which proved, that the advice 
might quite as well never haye tra- 
velled beyond the Thuilleries—the 
Spanish King was understood subse- 
quently to have said in reference to 
this affair, that “ he was obliged to 
his Allies for their aid in rescuing 
him, but that he could gov with- 
out their advice!” ccordingly, 
acting upon this opinion, he bed 
scarcely left Cadiz when such lists 
of proscription were in confidential 
circulation, that no less than $,000 

assports were demanded within a 
few days. The principal members 
of the Cortes had fled to Gibraltar, 
and some had even preferred the hos- 


pitality of the Moors in Tangier, to 
the ferocious mercy of the Christian 


Monarch. Subsequent events prove 
that they have acted wisely, in not at- 
tending to the hypocritical professions 
which were held out to them. Ferdi- 
nand is said to have used all his arts to 
entrap Valdes, the Governor of Cadiz, 
into his power ; he promised him not 
only pardon but favour, and, at last, 
even went the length of declaring, 
that he would not embark for Port 
St. Mary withouthim. Valdes, how- 
ever, had lived long enough to ap- 
preciate the sincerity of his master ; 
and heis likely to live much longer 
in consequence of the discovery. 
After the occupation of Cadiz by 
the French, of course the Constitu- 
tional Chiefs saw the hopelessness 
of any further military struggle, and 
made the best terms they could for 
the brave troops who remained faith- 
ful to them. A dispatch from Guille- 
minot to the Minister of War, dated 
Madrid, November 1st, announced 
that “ the Constitutional Chiefs of 
Estremadura, with the exception of 
the Empecinado, had tendered their 
submission, and that the Brigadier 
Laguna, the bearer of the orders 
of his Catholic Majesty, was on the 
29th of October to take possession 
of Badajoz.” To this succeeded, on 
the 2d of November, a still more 
important dispatch from Moncey, au- 
nouncing the surrender of Barcelona 
which had been so long and so ably 
defended by the gallant Mina! We 
had, indeed, been in some degree 
prepared for this by a Proclamation 
from him of the 25th of October, in 
which he calls upon the inhabitants 
of Barcelona to bend to circum- 
stances they have not the power of 
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averting. ‘ Inhabitants of Barce- 
lona—(he says)—I am satisfied with 
your conduct, and I hope for the 
same reason, that you will confide in 
me, Present circumstances are of 
such a nature, that they can be ap- 
preciated by the least penetrating 
mind,—my conduct shall be regu- 
lated by them, and made to conform 
to the welfare of the country.” There 
never existed, perhaps, any Chief- 
tain who had a more noble right 
than Mina to claim the confidence of 
his followers, and there can be no 
doubt, that the surrender of Barce- 
lona took place only because further 
resistance must have been fuuitless. 
This event was announced in a brief 
dispatch from Moncey, dated the 4th 
of November, couched in the follow- 
ing terms:—“ The French troops 
have taken possession to-day of the 
forts and See of Barcelona. The 
troops of the line of the garrison, 
about 5 or 6,000 men, divided into 
four columns, have gone into the 
cantonments which were assigned for 
them. The volunteer militia yester- 
day deposited their arms. Their 
number was about 7,000. The for- 
tifications are in the best stute ; more 
than 300 pieces of cannon were on the 
ramparts ; we have found a great 
quantity of provisions, and the in- 
habitants received us with great 
confidence.” This short dispatch is 
the noblest record which can remain 
of Mina, and not the less expressive, 
because its praise is unintentional:— 
in the excellent state of the garrison 
—the abundance of provisions—the 
supply of artillery and ammunition, 
and, in short, of every thing which 
required the care and foresight of a 
general, we recognize the proofs of 
his claim to the confidence with 
which he was trusted: throughout 
the whole campaign he was the life 
and soul of the Constitutionalists, 
and his honourable capitulation at 
last was due to the fidelity of the 
brave men who were willing to sacri- 
fice themselves if he required it. It 
is gratifying to reflect that he, Mi- 
lans, Roten the Governor, and the 
most prominent of the Constitutional 
Commanders, have been guaranteed, 
by the terms of the capitulation, a 
safe convoy either to France or Eng- 
land. Wherever they go, may their 
exile be as happy as it must be 
honourable!—the laud of their refuge 
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will be more than repaid for its asy- 
lum by the compliment of their hav- 
ing sought it. We turn with an 
indignant regret from these brave 
and consistent Patriots, to the con- 
templation of such men as Morillo 
and Ballasteros. The first of these 
associates, immediately on his hear- 
ing thenewsof Ferdinand’s liberation, 
addressed to him a fulsome congra- 
tulation, in which he has the baseness 
to boast of his share in “ the glory 
of having contributed to this happy 
result!” The following passage in 
this fellow’s address appears to us 
the very climax of his abominations. 
“ Tf,” says he, “ under other circum- 
stances, much less difficult than those 
which have lately surrounded us, 
the Spaniards bestowed on you the 
name of Ferdinand the desired, and 
if, by this surname, they wished it 
to be understood, that they hoped 
every thing from your Majesty, how 
much more must they now wish to 
see your Majesty fully established on 
the throne of your ancestors!” It 
is gratifying to reflect, that this 
man’s double baseness has met its 
due reward, and that even Ferdinand 
now abjures him. What a wretch 
must he be whom Ferdinand’s hatred 
dishonours! Yet so it is—the en- 
mity which exalts and immortalizes 
Mina is all that was wanting to the 
degradation of Morillo. Such is the 
difference between vice and virtue. 
As to Ballasteros, the moment Fer- 
dinand felt himself once more secure, 
he refused even to have an interview 
with him ; and some reports say he 
is arrested and imprisoned. It will 
scarcely be believed, that he has had 
the mean audacity to address a letter 
to the Duke d’Angouléme, recapi- 
tulating his services, and claiming 
from him an asylum in France, from 
the hatred of Victor Saez, whom 
he denominates, we believe truly 
enough, “ the Monk who now goverus 
Spain.” Saez is the King’s Prime 
Minister and Confessor! It is not 
improbable that the request of Bal- 
lasteros will be granted. No man 
knows better than the Duke d’An- 
gouléme what the French Bourbons 
owe to Ballasteros—perhaps their 
throne! It is a fact vouched to us 
upon authority we cannot doubt, 
that during his Constitutional Com- 
mand, three entire French regiments 
offered to go over to him and join the 
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Spaniards ; but the answer which 
they received from the pre-purchased 
traitor ‘was, ‘“‘ that the Spaniards 
were able to fight their own cause !” 
Our readers may rely on it, that this 
statement rests on no light authority, 
and the very humblest of them will 
not be at a Joss to conceive what the 
consequences of such a defection 
might have proved, at such a time, 
to the Duke d’Angouléme. As to 
Ferdinand’s rejection of these men 
after having profited by their treason 
it is quite consistent with his whole 
conduct—he cannot be grateful even 
to the base-—We now come, in the 
course of our melancholy duty,’ to 
record the fate of the unfortunate 
Riego, if, indeed, we can call him 
unfortunate, who has died in the ful- 
ness of his fame, and in the service 
of his country. Death has only 
placed his name beyond the reach of 
every human vicissitude—it now 
must be immortal. After his incar- 
ceration in one of Ferdinand’s dun-= 
geons, he was consigned to the care, 
it seems, of a personal enemy, and 
treated with every indignity which 
individual malice and political bigotry 
could devise. On his trial, a trial 
where his most infuriate enemies 
constituted his tribunal, the Spanish 
Attorney-General, in the true‘spirit 
of his employer, demanded, not 
merely his death, but that-his body 


should be divided into four quarters, '| 
and distributed in different parts of 


Spain. ‘The sentence pronounced on 
him by the Second Chamber of the 
Senores Alcaldes of the Royal House- 
hold and Court was, however, mere- 
ly a condemnation to the gibbet, and 
that he should be conducted to the 
place of execution, passing through 
the most freqtiented ‘streets of the 
metropolis. That this sentence lost 
nothing of its bitterness from any 
compunction of humanity on the part 
of the Christian band who officiated 
on the occasion, we may learn from 
the fact, that he was placed on a 
hurdle and drawn by an ass to the 
scaffold! The windows of Madrid 
were crowded with Monks to witness 
the spectacle ; and these worthy Mi- 
nisters of a God of mercy are repre= 
sented as having enthusiastically 
cheered the work of murder! The 
nominal accusation under which 
Riego was tried, was his having been 
a party to the removal of the King 
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from Seville to Cadiz. _We have 
been able to glean from French pa- 
pers, and from private letters the 
following particulars of his death. 
Our readers will not fail to remark 
the hyena ferocity with which these 
monsters of the Faith violated even 
the habitations of the dead, to inflict 
a posthumous revenge upon 
enemies. At ten o’clock on the 
morning of the 5th, Riego was led 
into the burning chapel, a room 
lighted up and filled with funeral 
emblems. Here hé remained during 
two nights and a day, during” which ; 
awful time his firmness never for- 
sook him'for a moment. The only 
expression in reference to his fa 
which escaped him was, ‘* may God 
grant that my death may conduce to 
the happiness and tranquillity of 
Spain!” On the 7th he was led forth 
to execution in the humiliating man- 
ner to which we have before alluded ; 
yet all produced no further effect 
than to prove still more the serenity 
with which virtue can suffer; a 
murmur never escaped him. Amongst 
the mob of savages whose demeanour 
was marked by particular ferocity, 
were many who not very long be- 
fore had hailed him ‘in these very 
streets as * elheros de las cahezas. 
On mounting the’ Scaffold his legs 
appeared feeble, they were swelled 
from previous illness and the weight 
of his irons. ‘He died: with charac- 
teristic intrepidity, and on his death” 
being ‘atinounced, the” Priests” and 
Monks who crowded round the gib- 
bet set up'a loud “ viva.” No doubt 
heayen heard its ministers. | The 
French Commander had: filled the 
streets with numerous detachments, — 
a precatition which appear ny ne= © 
cessary, as many of the’ rabble were 
observed with* arms under their 
cloaks. ‘On All-saints day, crowds of 
the Royalists rushed to the church- 
yards, and after erasing with their 
sabres the’ epitaphs of the Consti- 
tutionalists, they dragged the dead 
bodies of Sievra, Pamblei, and Lau- 
daburu out of their graves and tore 
them in pieces!! The unfortunate 
widow and brother of Riego are in 
London. The brother had long since 
solicited a personal interview of the 
Prince de Polignac, which was re- 
fused on the plea of unavoidable 
absence from London. The unhappy 
relatives then drew up a petition to 
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the King of France, on the 17th of 
October, to which no answer was 
returned; and on the 14th of No- 
vember, they had forwarded to Mr. 
Canning, a memorial to Chateau- 
briand, supplicating his interference, 
but just as it was about to be dis- 
patched, the news. of .the victim’s 
death arrived at the Foreign Office ! 
Riego was only in-his 38th year. It 
will be seen that Louis did not even 
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deign an answer to this afflieted lady. ' 
The following account of his own state, 


proves that. the . feelings. of -Chris~ 
tianity ought to be nearer his, heart. 


It is admitted as correct even by our » 


Ministerial journals, “© There are 
J 


probably few instances ‘of a patient, 


liying so long as his, Majesty, in a 
state so deplorable. 
entirely filled with water; hisbody 
is a mass of corruption; and the flow 
from his lower extremitiesis'so great, 
that-it penetrates, ina quarter of an 
hour, a double covering. of flannel, 
besides a wrapping of bark and cot- 


ton, and passes tothe footstool-on- 


which he rests them, When left alone’ 
for a few minutes, he is foumd in. a 
lethargic , slumber—he; ,even. ,sleeps 


His chest is. 


in his carriage when: he. takes) anjair-* 


ing. He. can scarcely moye his legs, 
and has lost the usual: energy, of -his 
arms —his. head jreclines, on. his 


shoulder as if he had lost the powers 


of yoluntary motion..;In the mean 
while, the: smell arising from his legs 
and body, in a state of approaching 


dissolution, is painful to himself, and » 


sometimes overpowering to his at- 
tendants. His servants and ministers 
cannot remain long in the room or 
Cabinet where he, receives them.” 
Such is the state of a) man who is 
said to have refused an answer to a 
petition for mercy! We-should haye 
thought, perhaps, he was too busy 
in intercessions for himself, were we 
not told that he is oceupied in ar- 
ranging measures for the public entry 
of the Duke d’Angouléme into; Paris 
It is far from improbable, that the 
echo of the joy bells may not cease 
ere the sound of the death bell 
begins. Even were the laurels of 
victory such as those which bloomed 
so thickly on the brow of Napoleon, 


the very name of Riego would wither: 


them. We find, also, that Louis is 
busy in deciding between the respec- 
tive merits of Savary and Talley- 
rand, in the affair of the Duke d’Eng- 
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hien. Savary has in consequence 
been excluded from the Thuilleries, 
and Talleyrand is welcomed quite as 
warmly as in the times of the Re- 
public and the Empire. Surely this 
man’s clubbed foot was intended as 
symbolic—it should be no more ex 
pede Herculem, but ea pede Tulley- 
rand. We mistake much, however, 
if there is not a document now! in 
London,.. which, may throw. more 
light upon this matter than his re- 
verence the: Prince )of . Benevento 
wishes--we allude:to, the will of Na- 
poleon,, After all, the*public may 
yet peruse this'curious document, as 
it. seems the causesiof its suppression 
hitherto, namely the hopes of certain 
legatees, are likely towanish. We 
have-heard on pretty good authority 
that General, Montholen; who lately , 
set out on his travels to Vienna, was 
stopped: by. an imperial, mandate: at 
Genoa, . and thatthe, Emperor 
Francis has. followed this »measure 
up.,by a demand of all, Napoleon’s 
property, in. the name of*his widow 
aud; son, alleging, that he had no 
right.to make a will at the time of 
his decease. This “we have) every 
reason, to give: the fullest credit to, 
and;.if,it be true, is not unlikely to 
unexpected disclo- 


There is) nothing new on the sub- 
ject..of, the, Greeks ‘since our last. 
There-was a report on |the, authority 
of. an. article, from Leghorn, that 
Mavrocordato had been torn to pieces 


‘ina popular commotion which origin- 


ated in a proposal, on his »part, to 
place Greece under the protection of 
England... The story was not very 
probable, and has since, been. con- 
tradicted.. There is, however, ano- 
ther report by the way of Venice, 
stating that the Greek fleet had been 
defeated’ by the Algerines; this. is 
not very probable either, but we give 
it-as/it has reached us. Accounts 


from.the West Indies ‘state that De- 


merara; had resumed. its, former 
tranquillity, and preparations were 
making .for the. ‘trial of some mis- 
sionaries, with whem the late insur- 
rection is said to have originated. 
The late motions, however, in the 
House of Commons on the subject 
of the Slave Trade, have excited 
such a spirit amongst all the islands, 
that Government is about to send 
large military reinforcements thither. 
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Our military establishment is in con- 
sequence to be increased by an ad- 
dition of ten thousand men. 

Great preparations are making in 
America for the election of a Presi- 
dent. Amongst the candidates we 
observe the name of their celebrated 
General, Jackson. Some, however, 
of the more violent of the democratic 
party, are averse to the election of a 
military governor. Their last papers 
mention a fact of considerable com- 
mercial importance, namely, the 
opening of the great canal which 
connects the Hudson river with lake 
Erie, thus establishing a safe water 
communication between the line of 
American lakes and the Atlantic, 
through the state of New York. The 
debt incurred by the state of New 
York, in the progress of this great 
undertaking, is to be repaid by the 
proceeds of the canal itself, the over- 
plus of which is subsequently to be 
applied to the education of youth, 
and to internal improvements. 

Our domestic news for this month 
is very limited. The public mind 
has been much agitated, and indeed 
almost totally absorbed by the details 
of a very barbarous murder, com- 
mitted in Hertfordshire, on a person 
of the name of Weare. This unfor- 
tunate man had it seems been invited 
together with one John Thurtell, and 
a public singer of the name of Hunt, 
to take a day's shooting at the cottage 
of a Mr. Probert, in that county, and 
on his way thither was murdered, as 
is suspected, by Hunt or Thurtell. 
There are some circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity connected with this 
event, but considering the proximity 
of the trial, and the exasperated 
state of the public mind, we do not 
think it proper to add to the preju- 
dice already excited by their publi- 
cation. Next month the trial will 
most likely have taken place, and 
we may then, without detriment to 
any party, communicate more full 
particulars. While on this subject 
we cannot avoid reverting to, and 
reprobating the conduct of the public 
press, with respect to the unhappy 
men accused of this atrocity. Every 
detail of their previous lives has been 
over and over again reiterated, every 
anecdote which can tend to their pre- 
judice has been repeated, and prac- 
tices at which humanity revolts so 
positively imputed to them, that 
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they may be said already to have - 
been pre-judged and convicted. It 
is, indeed, almost impossible for a 
jury, even with the very best inten- 
tions, to come to the consideration of 
this charge with minds so perfectly un- 
biassed as their heavy responsibility 
would demand of them. The odious — 
desire of gain has gone so far upon 
this occasion, as to induce the ma- 
nagers of one of the minor theatres 
to make the minutie of the murder — 
the subject of a dramatic represen- 
tation. A rule has been granted — 
for a criminal information against 
them in the King’s Bench, and the 
Magistrates have very properly pro- 
hibited the future exhibition of this 
spectacle. Under such circumstan- 
ces, our readers will, we are sure, 
give us credit for the motive which 
prohibits our publication till the pro-_ 
per time arrives, feeling, as we do, 
that human beings so heavily accused 
ought at least to be allowed that 
impartial trial which has ever dis- 
tinguished our criminal tribunals. It 
is rather a singular coincidence, that 
at the very same period, a trial for 
murder should have been proceeding 
in Paris, which seems, in an almost 
equal degree, to have interested that 
metropolis. The accused was a phy- 
sician of the name of Castaing, and 
he was charged with poisoning two 
brothers called Ballet, and of sub- 
tracting a testamentary document. 
The poison used, was called acetate 
de morphine, and though the bodies 
were carefully examined, not a trace 
of it could be found. The most 
eminent scientific professors in France 
were examined, and their evidence 
went strongly to exculpate the ac- 
cused. He was, however, found 
guilty of poisoning one of the bro- 
thers, by a majority of seven to five 
of the jury, and condemned to death. — 
The more humane spirit of English 
law requires an unanimous verdict. 
Castaing has appealed to the Court of 
Cassation, but with no great chance 
of success. 

The news from Ireland represents 
that country as comparatively tran- 
quil—the tranquillity of exhaustion. 

Parliament has been prorogued to 
the 3d of February, when it meets 
for the dispatch of business. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, the 
late member for Colchester, has been 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
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ment, and 2001. fine, for a libel on his 
Majesty. Nov. 24. 


AGRICULTURE. Nov. 24. 


We have lately inspected a series of cor- 
respondence relative to the crop of this 
year, containing facts of the utmost im- 
portance, for these letters convey certain 
information of the deficiency of the late 
harvest, both as to quality and quantity. 
They are from gentlemen largely engaged 
in agriculture and the corn-trade, and 
who have spared neither trouble nor ex- 
pense in obtaining the most correct intel- 
ligence. They include accurate reports 
irom the northern, western, some of the 
midland, and some of the eastern counties 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
and, by their agreement, give strong con- 
firmation of the truth of their statements. 
The deficiency appears in some districts to 
be a fifth, and, in others, a third, as com- 
pared with the crop of last year. The 
quantity of really fine wheat harvested is, 
according to these reports, very inconsider- 
able, while the general character is rough, 
inferior, ordinary, and in some counties 
even shrivelled and lean. A proportion is 
stated to be got up very damp, and will re- 
quire a considerable time ere it be in a fit 
state to bring to market. The only coun- 
ties supposed to haye an average crop are 
Norfolk, Essex, and Lincolnshire. The 
general opinion held by these merchants, 
appears to be that the price will rise con- 
siderably, and they draw this inference 
from the probability of a deficient supply 
—from the increased consumption as to 
bulk, arising from the inferiority of the 
corn’ producing less flour—from the in- 
creased consumption of wheaten flour, oc- 
casioned by its cheapness —from the short- 
ness of the hay crop—from the unusually 
bare state of the London markets, and 
from the failure of the potatoe crop. ‘To 
our minds, however, any considerable rise 
is by no means certain. ‘he harvest of 
this year being full a month later than that 
of the preceding, caused a demand for at 
least the supply of that period, beyond 
that of 1822. Tyven after this unusual 
consumption, a considerable quantity of old 
wheat still remained on hand in some 
places, and from the constant supply of 
water to the mills, as well as from the 
blowing winds which have prevailed, during 
the spring and summer, a large quantity of 
flour was thrown upon the market. If also 
the harvest of next year should take place 
at the usual period, the time will be short- 
ened from a month to six weeks, and the 
demand consequently will be so much the 
less. 

The failure of the potatoe crop is in 
some measure met by the abundant crop of 
barley and oats, and the failure in the hay 
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and turnips, by the luxuriant growth of 
clover among the barley straw. 

But it may be said, that the power the 
farmer possesses to hold his stock must be 
considered, and the assistance which the 
country banker, in consequence of the 
abundance of money, and of better pros 
pects, may be induced to lend him. These 
circumstances will operate, in some degree, 
to producea rise. 

It is extraordinary, that during the eleven 
weeks following the harvest of 1822, when 
the importation coastwise into the London 
market was much greater than the im- 
portation of this year, the prices (even in 
the face of an acknowledged crop) should 
rise from 39s, 11d, to 42s. 3d. per quarter, 
while in the eleyen weeks succeeding the 
harvest of this year (although the harvest 
is stated to have failed both in point of 
quantity and quality) the prices have de- 
creased from 59s. 11d. to 52s. 10d. It 
should seem, therefore, from these facts, 
that at present there appears to be no ge~ 
neral belief in the market of the proba- 
bility of a deficiency of supply. Tf, 
however, the opinion of a rise should be- 
come general, joined to the recollection 
of what the farmers who sold early last 
year suffered, the supply will be les- 
sened, and, in this case, the quantity of 
corn thrown upon the market in the carly 
part of the year will be greatly increased, 
which will tend to equalize the supply. 

According to the various reports for this 
month, the wheat sowing appears to haye 
gone on very favourably, and those wheats 
which are up have a very healthy appear~ 
ance. 

The importations during the month haye 
averaged weekly: wheat, 66703 barley, 
35655; oats, 7077; peas, 15955 flour, 
6236. 

There has been an inrportation of foreign 
flour of 2525 sacks; of foreign wheat, 
about 500 quarters; and of Irish cats, 
7230 quarters; wheat has advanced about 
4s. for prime samples ; barley is up 3s. for 
good malting samples; oats scarcely any 
alteration, but rather on the decline; peas 
have risen about 3s. 

At Winchester Michaelmas Pair there 
was a Jarge show of sheep, which were sold 
at the same prices as those at Weyhill. 
There was an abundant supply of cheese, 
and the horse fair was well attended. At 
Salisbury, although the usual quantity of 
cheese was pitched, half remained unsold, 
while at Gainsborough, fulla hundred tons 
of cheese were brought to market, and not 
10 were unsold ; it tetched good prices. At 
Warminster, the fair was well attended, both 
by buyers and sellers, and both sheep and 
cheese sold readily ; a great deal of business 
was transacted. ¢ 

The prices in the Smithfield market have 
improved, and fine beasts fetch a good 
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price, but inferior sorts find good buyers. 
Beef averages about 3s. a stone. Mutton 
and veal from 3s. Gd. to 4s. 


COMMERCE. 
London, Nov. 25. 


Notwithstanding the fears that some per- 
sons have entertained, that the French 
haying re-established King Ferdinand in 
the possession of absolute power, would 
immediately afford powerful assistance to 
enable Spain to recover her lost colonies, 
it is pretty certain that the English go- 
yernment entertains no fears of any 
such interference: for not only are Con- 
suls, Vice-Consuls, and Commissioners 
to the new governments appointed, but a 
Deputation of Merchants interested in the 
trade to South America having waited on 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson, have re- 
ceived, it is said, the most satisfactory an- 
swers to their inquiries, respecting the pre- 
sumed intentions of France, with the as- 
surance that the I’'rench naval force in the 
West Indies was not considerable, and 
was on the point of being diminished, and 
that the armament fitting out at Brest was 
on a very small scale, calculated merely 
to carry out a few hundred men to rein- 
force the garrisons; and the deputation 
having represented, that many valuable 
ships were ready to sail for South America, 
which it would be better to keep at home, if 
there were any cause ofalarm, the Ministers 
are stated to have replied, that they saw 
no reason for suspending the departure of 
those vessels. We trust that a new and 
extensive field for British commerce will be 
opened in that part of the world ; and have 
only to repeat what we have said on former 
occasions, that it is to be hoped a too great 
eagerness of competition may not frustrate 
the well grounded expectations that may 
be reasonably conceived, if the quantity 
and quality of the consignments are duly 
regulated according to the probable de- 
mand. 

Coiton.—The demand for Cotton con- 
tinued to be very fair for two or three weeks 
after our last report, and at prices rather 
below those of the August sale, the holders 
being induced to submit to a reduction as 
the prompt approached, so that pretty large 
quantities of East India were taken, both 
for home consumption and by speculators ; 
the quantity sold in the fortnight ending 
the llth of November was about 8000 
bags. Though the holders must have been 
relieved by those sales, they continued in 
the following week to bring forward further 
quantities, ata reduction of 4d. per Ib. on 
Surat, which was sold $d. per Ib. below 
the August sale, and Bengals, 4d. In the 
week ending to-day, the sales have been 
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2,600 bags, but without any alteration of 
prices. The East India Company have 
declared a sale of 441 Bengals for the 12th 
December :—At Liverpocl in five weeks, 
October 18 to November 22, the sales 
were about 40,000 bags, the arrivals 
25,500. 4 i" ~— 
Sugar—The state of the market has 
been on the whole very satisfatory to the 
holders. Extensive sales have been made, 
and at an advance, at the end of Iast month, 
of Is. to 2s. which has been since main-— 
tained; though the Fe shee 
slackened, which might be expected after 
the large sales, no Be took place, 
and it is presumed that prices will Keen 
for a time, because on comparing the 
in hand, with that of the same time last 
year, there appears to be a deficiency of 
12,000 casks, which is likely to amount 
to 18,000 by Christmas, as no importation 
of any consequence can be expected. In 
this last week, though prices have been 
steady, there has been more disposition i 
the holders to sell, It is remarkable that 
refined sugars have in general been much 
too low, in proportion to the prices of Mus- 
covades. Yesterday and to-day, however, 
there has been a considerable improvement, 
scarcely any lumps to be had under 79s. 
The accounts from the continent are more 
favourable, and the advances since last 
week are 1s. to 2s, percwt. Molasses 28s. 
Coffe-—The demand has been consi- 
derable and prices rather higher. Last 
week the market was brisk and prices ad- 
vancing, and the holders continue san- 
guine, expecting a further improvement. 
Tallow, with a trifling adyance at the 
beginning of the month, has been heayy 
of sale; the price to-day is about 36s, 6d. 
Rum has been in a very depressed state 
for a length of time, the unexpected decla- 
ration of a government contract for 100,000 
gallons, at the beginning of this month, 
excited hopes of an advance: it was taken 
at ls. 34d. During this last week con-— 
siderable purchases haye been made of 
strong Jamaica, and at higher prices: the 
demand for low qualities and Leewards has 
been more limited, but on the whole the 
market is firm and improving. Brandy on 
the quay 2s. 11d. with expectations of an 
advance, as the demand and prices are 
improving in France. Best pale Geneva 
2s. 4d. : 
Tobacco is improving in demand and 
price; 500 hogsheads of Kentucky have 
been sold within this week, at an advance 
of nearly $d. per Ib. 2 
Oils.—Fish oils haye fluctuated but lit- 
tle, having been 197, 197. 10s. and 197. 
They have not varied this week.—Seed 
oils are in demand at higher prices, 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW 
OF THE COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 


THE six months that have passed since 
our last general view of the commerce of 
the united kingdom have not on the whole 
been distinguished by any extraordinary 
and sudden fluctuations; but, with the ex- 
ceptions that may be found under the par- 
ticular heads, trade has kept on in a pretty 
equable course. The expectations that 
were at first entertained respecting the 
effects of the war between France and 
Spain on the commerce of this country 
have been in fact totally disappointed. 
After the mighty struggles which we have 
witnessed, the expedition of the Duke 
d’Angouléme to Cadiz has hardly excited 
any interest comparatively speaking, and 
its influence on commerce has been small— 
the temporary blockade of some Spanish 
ports declared by the French goyernment, 
and some petty vexations said to have been 
practised in consequence, by French cruiz- 
ers stopping British vessels, being we be- 
lieve the whole extent of the interruption 
suffered. An apprehension however, 
which we do not judge to be ill-founded, is 
entertained by several persons, that the 
result of this expedition will be prejudi- 
cial to our interests. ‘That Spain is now 
Jess in a condition than ever to supply 
her own wants is evident; and should the 
government of the King even enact the 
most rigorous prohibitions, it is very cer- 
tain that a most extensive contraband trade 
will be carried on. But as Cadiz, and 
probably some other ports (St. Sebastian 
and Corunna for instance), will be oc- 
cupied by the French, they will have 
the best opportunity of deluging the 
peninsula with their own goods, while they 
will very readily second the Spanish eutho- 
rities in excluding those of England. his 
will be a great blow to Gibraltar, from 
which a most extensive and lucrative trade 
has been carried on. It is, besides, not 
unlikely that the French government may 
obtain from Ferdinand some beneficial pri- 
vileges for the French trade, as a partial re- 
turn for the efforts made by France to re- 
store him to absolute power, and-for the far- 
ther assistance which there is every reason 
to believe will be afforded to Spain, to re- 
cover the South American Colonies. ‘This 
seems the more likely, as the English Mi- 
nisters have explicitly declared that they 
will not consent to the transfer of any of 
the Spanish colonies to France; and have 
even chosen at this very time to send con- 
suls, vice-consuls, and commissioners, to 
those colonies which have declared their in- 
dependence, and have successfully asserted 
it. The importance of this step is evident, 
since it must be considered as tantamount 
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to a recognition of those colonies as inde- 
pendent states. The extent of the advan- 
tages that will be reaped by the merchants 
of Great Britain in consequence of this de- 
termination, will very much depend on the 
character of the gentlemen sent, and on the 
instructions they may have received: Our 
ministers, however, appear to be serious- 
ly determined gradually to introduce a 
more liberal system of foreign trade, which 
there is every reason to hope will be fol- 
lowed by other nations, and produce the 
happiest effects for all. The grand diffi- 
culty, 2s we have more than once observed, 
is to depart from a long established system’ 
in such a manner that the shock arising 
from the transition may be as slight as pos- 
sible. So many interests have been created 
by the encouragement of prohibitory laws, 
that it would be equally impolitic and cruel 
to ruin them, by the precipitaté adoption of 
even a manifestly better system. The 
time however is certainly come, when a re- 
turn to a more simple and natural state of 
things can no longer be delayed ; foreign 
nations have gradually acquired the means 
of turning our own system against us, and 
some have eyen exceeded us, in the seve- 
rity of their commercial restrictions. Care 
therefore must be taken, when we are 
adopting a change, which will be advan- 
tageous to our neighbours as well as our- 
selves, to stipulate for reciprocal facilities 
from them. This is done in the bill, au- 
thorising his Majesty under certain cir- 
cumstances to regulate the duties and 
drawbacks on goods imported and exported 
in foreign vessels, which having been in- 
serted in the number for August last (page 
228) need not be repeated here. 

Serious differences had arisen between 
the European Powers and Turkey respect- 
ing the navigation of the Black Sea, the 
Porte having thrown obstacles in the way 
even of vessels belonging to those nations 
to which the free navigation to and from 
the Euxine was guaranteed by repeated 
treaties. These disputes have, it appears, 
been ended after very tedious negociations 
between Lord Strangford and the Turkish 
ministry ; the issue of which will be seen 
by the following official notice, published 
by the British Consul at Constantinople, to 
whom it was addressed. 


“ Palace of England, Constantinople, 
Sept. 12, 1823. 

‘* Srr,—TI announce to yu, for the in- 
formation of the factory, that, in conse- 
quence of an arrangement, concluded this 
day, between the Ottoman government and 
me, ae in-the port of Con- 
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stantinople of cargoes, or parts of car- 
goes, from one European vessel to another 
European vessel, is henceforth permitted in 
all cases, when an official application to 
that effect shall be made by the embassy, 
in the form agreed upon between the Porte 
and me. STRANGFORD.”” 

_ tis asserted in some foreign journals 
that the Porte has even consented that the 
navigation of the Euxine shall be given to 
all European vessels without distinction; 
but this has not yet appeared in any official 
shape ; though we think it not improba- 
ble that such.a concession may be made on 
the arrival of M. Mingiacky at Constanti- 
nople, whither it is positively stated that he 
is going as Russian Enyoy, haviog received 
his instructions from Count Nesselrode at 
Czernowitz, to which place he was summon- 
ed for that purpose during the mecting of 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria at that 
capital of the Buckowina ; a meeting which 
is known to haye caused considerable sensa- 
tion in the Divan. 

Sugar.—The market was declining dur- 
ing the month of June, till the last week, 
when there was a considerable demand for 
plantation sugar, and extensive . busi- 
ness was done at full prices, particularly 
for strong browns, which were scarce. Large 
Hamburgh lumps, for which there had 
been a good demand, declined a little to- 
wards the end of the month; but lumps 
fit for crushing, for the Mediterranean, 
were in great request at an advance of 1s, 
to 2s. It is remarkable that during the 
whole months of July and August. the 
prices current did not quote the prices of 
any description of sugar as either rising. or 
falling, from which it appears that the 
fluctuations were at all events inconsider- 
able: in fact we do not find the decline or 
adyance in any one week to have exceeded 
ls, or 1s. 6d. At the beginning and mid- 
dle of August there was a good demand for 
Taw sugars, which was rather checked in 
the latter half of the month, by the firm- 
ness of the holders, who were asking higher 
prices, and seemed by no means disposed 
to relax for the purpose of facilitating sales, 
In September the state of the market was 
more favourable to the sellers. At the 
commencement of the month the business 
done was not. indeed considerable, as they 
remained firm, and the prices were inclined 
to mise. The sales on the 9th amounted, 
however, to 1200 casks at least, at a small 
advance, and every appearance of improve- 
ment; brown sugars were. not to be had 
under 54s. The demand for refined, how- 
ever, was not so brisk, and the prices de- 
clined. ‘The sales during the whole of that 
week were 4000 casks. Refined were not 
more in demand; brown lumps for Ham- 
burgh 76s. good large 77s. small lumps 
for crushing 78s. to 80s. Molasses steady 
at 27s. Gd. Havannah sugars were in 
great demand in the second week of Sep- 
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tember, 230 chests at a public sale on the 
10th sold ordinary to ine white 2. to 
45s. 6d. Yellow, 27s, to 29s. In the last 


half of September. the demand was steady 
though limited ; but good and fine sugars 
being exceedingly scarce the holders ob- 
tained higher prices, and several exte 
importers, even withdrew their samp 
the last week, anticipating a further 
siderable advance; inferior eS ae 
rather heavy, but without any alteration in 
the price. On the 30th the sales exceeded 
1000 hogsheads, fully supporting the pre- 
Vious prices, _Barbadoes sugars at a publi 
sale that day declined about Is. especial 
fhe good and fine, from 63s, i. 69s. w 
ad been previously very high in propor- 
tion; no pie were ie peed 
28s. Refined had not much yaried, lum 
were rather scarce and in demand. TI 
demand for foreign sugars Was consi 
ble, 800 chests of Hayannah at a public 
sale sold freely. The white at very 
prices, very white fine, 44s.; ditto good and 
middling, 40s. to 42s. Gd. ; ditto ordinary, 
37s. to 40s.; yellow soft, 265. to 27s; 
brown soft, 23s. to 25s. In October the 
prices of Muscovades had in general a ten- 
dency to rise, though the demand continu- 
ed limited, as the refiners refrained as 
much as possible from PORDARDEs ON ace 
count of the relatively low prices of their 
goods, The sales on the 2]st, however, 
were estimated to exceed 1500 hogsheads 
at an advance of ls. In the following 
week the purchases were very considera- 
ble; and on the 28th the opening of the 
market presented a scene of uncommon in- 
terest and activity. The advance, 
and the firmness of the holders, induced 
the wholesale dealers who were out of stock 
to attend early; and as several brokers 
also were decided buyers, the holders im- 
mediately advanced the prices Is.; this for 
a short time damped the ardour of the pur- 
chasers, but as the day proceeded the de- 
mand revived, the advance of Is. was 
readily obtained, and at the close of the day 
the estimated sales exceeded 2000 h 
heads, at an advance of 1s, to. 2s. ps i 
These. extensiye sales have had | ra 
eman ern 


natural effect of limiting the 
without any reduction in the. prices ; nor 
does any seem probable, for the holders, in 
consequence of the deficiency of stock, 
compared with the same period last year, 
are very firm, and show no disposition to 
give way. The actual deficiency is 11, 
or 12,009 casks, and as no considerable 
importations are expected before Christma 
it 1s supposed that by that time it w 
amount to 15,000 or 18,000 casks, ‘The 
price of the refined is still too low in com- 
parison with those of raw goods. . 
Coffve, during the greater part of June, 
was at low prices, and gradually declining ; 
but in the last week the market revived, 
and the prices then were, Dominica, fine 
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ordinary to middling, 99s. 6d. to 109s. 62. ; 
Jamaica, good ordinary foxy, (not clean) 
90s. 6d. to 92s. ; good and fine ordinary, 
93s. to 105s. Gd.; Demerara, good and 
fine ordinary, 93s. to 113s.; Domingo, 
91s. to 97s. Gd. In the beginning of July, 
the demand, and the prices on the whole 
improved, but such large quantities were 
brought forward by public sale, as caused a 
decline of 2s. to 3s. per cwt. every week, 
till nearly the middle of August; in the 
week succeeding the 12th, extensive sales 
of British plantation went off with spirit, 
at an advance of 3s. or 4s. per cwt.; Ja- 
maica, good, and fine ordinary, 86s. to 98s. ; 
middling, 100s. to 113s. ; Demerara, good 
ordinary, 84s. to 86s. 6d.; Havannah mid- 
dling, to good ordinary, 81s. 6d. to 88s. ; 
St. Domingo, good ordinary, 863. to 
88s. Od. ; 337 bags of Ceylon, fair ordi- 
nary, 83s. Gd.; and, though four extensive 
sales took place on the 19th, the prices still 
advanced. This improvement, however, 
was not permanent; with a trifling excep- 
tion at the beginning of September, the 
weekly reports of the markets present, 
with some little fluctuation, a constant de- 
cline through that month, and to the mid- 
dle of October, in the second week of which 
month, only one public sale being brought 
forward, the whole sold with an improving 
demand, and rather better prices; the Ja- 
maica indeed at an advance of 2s. to 3s., 
but the prices again declined, so that good 
ordinary St. Domingo was at 72s. to 73s., 
and ordinary, 70s. to 71s.; and, on the 
21st, there was not a single public sale, the 
holders being unwilling to bring any thing 
forward. In the succeeding week the de- 
mand improved, but the prices were un- 
changed. ‘The market has since become 
much more favourable, as will appear from 
the usual monthly statement, at page 668 
of the present number; though very far 
from reaching the prices of March or even 
of May, as recorded in our general view in 
the number for June, this year. 
Cotton.—In the month of June, the 
London market was more animated than 
usual. In the second week of that month, 
above 7000 bales were sold at good prices ; 
less business was done towards the end of 
the month, but the prices were still favour- 
able. he sales at Liverpool, in the four 
weeks ending 2Ist of June, were 71,000 
bags, and the arrivals above 60,000. The 
demand at Glasgow was also considerable. 
The month of July will long be remark- 
able, on account of a most extraordinary 
Speculation; in the course of which, 
sales at Liverpool amounted to nearly 
100,000 bales ; at London, to upwards of 
50,000 ; at Glasgow, 10,000; all within 
four weeks. The prices at the middle of 
June were as follows:—Surat, good 8d. to 
84d.; middling to good fair, Gf d. to 74d.; 
ordinary and middling. 68d. to 63d.— 
Madras, good 7d. ; middling to good fair, 
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63d. to 63d.—Bengal, good, 7d.; fair to 
good fair, 64d. to 6$d.; very ordinary to 
middling, 5fd. to 6§d.—Pernambuco, 
very ordinary, 12d. best 14d. duty paid; 
Orleans, fair to good fair, 8$d. to 9d. duty 
paid.— Demerara and Berbice, 12d. to 
133¢@.—Curiacoa, and St. Vincent’s, 114d. 
to 12d. duty paid.—Boweds, 9d. to 94d. 
It was, of course, to be expected, that 
some relaxation in the demand would suc- 
ceed this memorable speculation, and this 
was, in fact, the case, but with a trifling re- 
duction of price on some kinds only; yet 
in the last week of July, a single Iondon 
house took 4000 bales of Bengals on spe- 
culation, though a sale of 30,000 bales 
was to take place at the India House, on 
the first of August. This sale went off 
with great steadiness, but without much 
briskness, except towards’ the conclusion ; 
Surats were $d. to jd. below the previous 
currency, but good Madras 3d. higher; 
being in great request in lieu of good Ben- 
gals, which were not to be met with in any 
considerable quantity. After this but little 
business was doing in the London market, 
till the second week of September, when 
favourable accounts from Liyerpool re- 
vived speculation, and 11,000 bales were 
sold at good prices ; and, though little was 
done the following week, the holders re- 
mained firm; some, however, began to 
give way as the prompt (7th of November) 
approached, and offered their cofton of the 
first of August sale at a moderate dis- 
count (about gd.) ; at this reduction, how- 
ever, the demand has been considerable for 
East India descriptions, by speculators ; 
yet, notwithstanding the relief afforded to 
the holders by the sales of the preceding 
weeks, they have continued up to the 18th 
of November, to bring forward farther 
quantities, and to submit to a reduction of 
$d. per lb. on Surat, and #d. on Bengal, from 
the prices of the sale of the first of August. 
The sales at Liverpool, in six months, 
ending 15th of November, were 308,000 
bales ; the arrivals 250,000. 

Saltpetre and Spiccs.—These articles of- 
fered but little interest from the date of our 
last general view, till the East India sale on 
the 11th of August. Pimento is, however, 
to be excepted, having continued in de- 
mand, and selling readily from 8d. to 9$d. 
perlb. At this sale, the saltpetre fetched 
from 21s. to 23s. 6d. which was fully Is. 
higher than had been expected, and nearly 
the whole, which exceeded 4000 tons, was 
bought by speculators ; black pepper, 63d. 
to 64d. white, 15}d.; cinnamon, first qua- 
lity, 7s. to 8s. 4d. being at least 1s. above 
the preceding sale prices; second quality, 
5s. 7d. to 6s. Gd.; mace, first quality, 
5s. 1d.; nutmegs, ungarbled, 3s. Id. ; 
cloves, good quality, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 7d. ; 
ginger, 16s. to 20s. The prices after the 
sale remained nearly the same, -with some 
trifling fluctuations; pimento still ‘con- 
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tinuing to be in most request. . Other 
Spices rather tended to decline; and at a 
public sale on October 17, pepper and cin- 
namon sold exceedingly low; viz. black 
pepper, middling heayy, 53d. to 52d, ; 800 
bales, 33 chests of cinnamon, first quality, 
6s. 7d. to 6s. 9d.; second, 5s. 10d. to 
6s. ld. An advance of 6d. per cwt. took 
place in saltpétre, towards the end of Octo- 
ber. The following is the result of India 
sale on the 1)th of November; saltpetre, 
1095 tons Company’s, 22s. to 23%. 6d.; 
ditto, 707 tons private trade, 22s. to 
24s. Gd.; pepper, 600 bags Company’s 
black, 58d. to 534d. ; ditto 4400 bags pri- 
vate trade, 43d. to 64d.; cinnamon, 171 
bales first quality, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. : ditto 
159 bales second quality, 5s. 7d. to 
5s. 10d.; cloves, 104 chests Bourbon, 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. ; mace, 14 casks first qua- 
lity, 5s. 1.3 nutmegs, 62 casks ungarbled, 
3s, Vd. 3 cassia Tignea, 7/. 5s. to 7/. 16s. ; 
ginger, 17s. 6d. to 18s. ; sago, 18s. to 32s. 
_ Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The tallow 
narket, though on the whole, inclining to 
improve, was not very brisk till the begin- 
ning of August, when the high prices of 
meat, the abundance of money, and the no- 
tion that the fishery would prove unfayour- 
able, caused an increased demand; the 
price for arrival was 37s. ~The market re~ 
mained firm, and rather improving, and at 
the end of the second week of September 
was very brisk; yellow candle being at 
39s. and soon after at 41s.; but very fa- 
vourable accounts of the fisheries having 
been received, they fell to 39s. 6d. but 
again reached 40s.; and, in the last week 
of September, there were great fluctuations. 
The accounts from Russia stating an ad- 
vance, and the reports of the good suc- 
cess of the fisheries, affecting the market in 
Opposite ways ; the former, however, seem- 
ed to have the most weight, as the price 
Tose to 41s. 6d. and was still 41s. on the 
last day of the month, though the market 
was heavy. It has since declined with va- 
tous fluctuations, and the price on the 18th 
of November may be stated at 37s. This 
reduction has been caused by one of the 
chief Speculators for the advance haying 
withdrawn, after privately selling his whole 
stock, Hemp fell 17. per ton at the begin- 
ning of July, and flax 2/. per ton ; some 
tufling fluctuations in both articles haye 
smce taken place, but very little has been 
doing. 

Tca.—The market has not been distin- 
guished by any thing remarkably inter- 
esting. At the sale at the India House, in 
the first week of September, Boheas sold 
a shade lower than in June ; common and 
middling Congous 3d. per Jb. higher ; the 
fine Congous rather lower; Twankays $d. 
and common Hysons 1d. per lb. cheaper. 
After the sale, tea was rather heavy, and 
mist descriptions to be had on the sale 
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. Indigo.—It is remarkable, that notwith- 
standing the high prices at Calcutta, public - 
opinion has not been favourable to this ar- 
ticle; so that at the July sale of 4613 
chests, few orders had been received, and 
the proprietors were under the necessity of 
taking in about half the quantity. | 
..The_ prices commenced and) continued 
pretty steady at.a reduction on the Com- 
pany’s last Sale of 9d. to 1s. 3d. per 1b. on. 
the fine and good shipping qualities, and 
from 3d. to Gd. per Ib, on. the qualities suit- — 
able for home.,consumption, excepting 


strong. coppers, .which generally brought 
last sale bres as: 2 es 
Madras : the prices afterwards went from 32. 
to $d. per 1b. lower on most qualities, parti- 
cularly the middling,.and mixed “descip- 
tions ;—430., chests of. the Company's 
passed, pid! ulebad epee 

The following is.a, statement of the num- 
ber of chests Aton Mie Cla Pies eal 
chests from 105, to 10s. Gd. (per lb.)s 112), 


9s. to. 105.5, 1330, 8s.to 93.5 853,75 toBs.5 
430, Gs. to 7s. 5, 149,.53, to. 63.3 49, 4s.to 
53.310, (trash) 2s..7ds to3s-.8d, dirt Ses 

In the October sale, which, began. on the 
7th, the quantity, brought forward 
nearly 5000 chests... () 4 

The Company put, up 432 chests, of 
which only 91 chests WATSON BC Fn 
mainder being taxed too high. Of the 
licensed and_ private. trade, full one-half, 
chiefly middling, and low sorts, has been 
taken in by the proprietors. = 

..The prices commenced. at.a reduction of. 
Gd. to.1s. per Ib., as compared with the lat. 
ter part of the Company's salein. July last, 
upon all qualities ; but on, the second day: 
an SOBRE ARDY commenced, and. increased. 
on each succeeding day, to.the end; ar san. 
advancevof 3d.) to. 9d. per db,.on. the first 
day, making the. prices nearly sequal to the 
latter part of the last sale, particularly in 
the nriddling and otdinary qualities. 

The following is astatement of the num- 
ber of chests at each rice, yiz.:—1 18 
chests from’ 8s. to 8s. 10d, (per Ib-) 571, 
7s. to 88.5; 1858, 6s. to 7s. 3 673, 5s. to Gs. 5 
659, 4s. to Ss. ; 699, 3s. to 4s. 3 78, under 
35. 5,20. (bags, swecpings from) «ls, Gdoto 
1s. 9d. 16'S hth stele Sree 

The reports from Caleutta ofthe Indigo 
crops, were not fayourablee .) ., 

Rum, Brandy, and .Hollands,—The 
prices.of Rum. haye in general been low, 
with incidental variations of course, but not 
such as to call for particular notice. ‘The 
government contract of 100,000 gallons 
was taken on the 30th of September, at the 
low rate of 1s. 33d. per gallon for the 
whole. ‘The market continued yery heavy 
for some weeks; the unexpected declara- 
tion of a government contract for 100,000 
gallons at the beginning of November gave 
hopes of an improvement; but this was 
taken in the following week at 1s. 34d. per 
gallon. Brandy was at one time inclined 
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to rise, as it was believed the vintage would 
be unfavourable, but the later accounts 
from France tended rather to depress the 
market. ‘The price of: parcels here is 2s. 
11d. to 3s. ‘The new which is expected to 
be better, may be landed on the quay at 2s. 
8d. or 2s. 9d., according to the price in 
France. There has been but little doing 
in Geneva; the supply at market being 
scanty ; the best pale may be now stated at 
2s. 4d. per gallon. 

There is much interest excited in the 
market, by a report that government is 
about taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of lowering the duty on spirits: 
the rumour was first, that the duties on 
rum only would be reduced ; but, we be- 
lieve, it applies generally to spirits, and 
originates in the great expences of the pre- 


ventive service, and the high duties holding , 


out so great an inducement to smuggling. 

Oils.—The prices of fish oils rather de- 
clined till the end of July, but the wet 
weather caused a considerable demand for 
Rape oil, which rose to 34/. and a farther 
rise took place in August; this tended to 
keep up the price of fish oils, respecting 
which there was little ground to form an 
opinion, the arrivals having been few, and 
the accounts brought by these vessels of an 
early date. In the first week of Septem- 
ter several vessels arrived from Greenland, 
with more favourable accounts, and fine 
weather having set in, both fish and seed 
oils were lower. ‘The depression was com- 
pleted by the extraordinary produce of the 
Davis's Straits fishery, to which the Green- 
land being added, made the amount of 
20,000 tuns of oil. The prices have been 
since the commencement of October, 19/. 
to 19/7. 10s. Seed oils have been rather 
more in demand, and at advanced prices 
since the middle of November. 


THE FUNDS. 


View of the Fluctuations of the principal 
Stocks viz. Bank, 3 per Cent. Consols 
and 4 per Cent, of 1822, 


Banx Strocx.—At the end of May, 
2193; June 3d, 219; Sth to 12th, 217% 
to 218; 14th, 2204; 20th, 219; 30th, 
2214.—July Ist, 2214; 9th, 22343 15th, 


2241 to 225; 22d, 22648; 30th, 223.—- 


Atgust 5th, 2244; varying for the rest of 


Commerce of Great Britain for the last Six Months. 
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the month with some fluctuations, (but 
never falling below 2243,) from 225 to 2263, 
closing on September ist at 2263. It 
opened again on October 11th, at 225% ex 
div. ; 14th, 226; then declining gradually 
to 2214, on the 3lst.—Wovember Ist, 222 5 
18th, 223, 2, 3, 2- 

THREE PER CENT, ConsoLs.—June 
shut the whole month; opened Judy 7th, 
803 ex diy. advancing by fractions to 15th, 
823; 22d, 83, and declining to 803; 81 on 
the 3lst.— August Ist, 819, rising to 83}; 
the 12th, falling to 82 and a fraction ; the 
30th, 83.—September the 10th, 82 anda 
fraction; 17th, to the end of the month 
generally 83 and a fraction; and so re- 
maining till October 27th, 82%.—Vovem- 
ber Ast, 82%; and then till the 18th, 83 
and a fraction. wo ie 

Four pEr Cents or 1822,—June 2d 
to 15th, 1004 to F3 18th, 101}; 30th, 1025 
—July 2d, 102%; 7th, 99% ex diy. . The 
highest on the 22d, 102; 31st, 1003.— 
August, fluctuating the whole month, back- 
wards and forwards, between 100 and a 
fraction, and 101 and a fraction.—Septem- 
ber, 10145 after the 5th, 102 and a frac- 
tion.— October Ist, 102%, rising afterwards 
to 103 and 104, and fluctuating between 
these prices; 31st, 1027.—Movember 3d, 
1034 remaining pretty steady at this price 
nearly ; 18th, 1033, ¢ to 4. 

In foreign funds the most remarkable 
variations in the preceding six months 
have been in Colombian and Spanish stock. 
The Colombian, which at the beginning of 
June were at 62, and on the 18th of No- 
vember at 58%, have in the interval ex- 
perienced most rapid and ruinous fluctua- 
tions, according to the credit given to the 
various statements respecting the intentions 
of the Colombian government. They rose 
-and fell several per cent in the space of a 
few hours, wavering on the 24th of June be- 
tween 47 and 41 ; on the 25th, between 43 
and 51, reached 59 on the 28th; on the 
24th of July were at 64; and on Septem- 
ber 2d. at 68; on the 3d, 48, 2, 7, and 5 ;_ 
they have risen, with many fluctuations, to 
615 and on November 18th, were at 583. 

Sranisu Bonps or 1821, which were 
37 in June, have been as low as 22; and 
November 18th, 259 ;-Spanish Bonds of 

1820, in June, at 47, were at 36 on the 
8th of November. as 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. — 


The following works are in the press :— 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a Me- 
moir of his Life, and a Frontispiece. By 
R. Westall, Esq. RA. 

Specimens of the Dutch Poets, with Re- 
marks on tbe Poetical Literature and His- 
tory of the Netherlands. By John Bow- 
ring, and H. S. Vandyk. 

The Star in the East, and other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 

Captain Parry’s Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North West Passage. 4to. 

A Diary of Political Events in Spain, 
during the Last Year. By Count Pecchio. 

Scurry’s Captivity under Hyder, Ali, 
and Tippoo Saib. 

Things in General. 

A Selection of One Hundred of the most 
Humorous and Entertaining of the Re- 
ports which have appeared in the Morning 
Herald, in the last Three Years. By Mr. 
Wight, Bow Street Reporter to the Morn- 
ing Herald. Tlustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. 

Observations, Illustrative of the History 
and ‘I'reatment of Chronic Debility, the 
Prolific Source of Indigestion, Spasmodic 
Diseases, and various Nervous Affections. 
By William Shearman, MD. 


Literary Tntelligence.— Works lately Published. 


[Dec. 


2 Youn? > Het net? 
wits soe bt. wif 
Geographical, Statistical, and Hea tot 

Description of the Empire of 

its Dependancies. By Julius 


Two Vols. 4to. with a M: ; soe! 
Tilustrations | of Engli Insects, Ex 
John Curtis. eis ae bt 


Lexicon ‘Analogico- Latinum, on the’ 
of Hoogeveen’s Greek Lexicon, with : 
Index Etymologicus, nearly resem! 
of Gesner. By Dr, Carey. 
aoe Ttalian Interpreter, by A. Ber. 

0. 

The Spirit of the British nsafiatss Td 
One Vol. 24mo. 

A Father’s Reasons for not Baptizing his 
Children.. By a Lay Member of the Church 
of England. 

A Volume of Sermons, i 8vo. By the 
Rey. John Coates, AM. late Vicar of |. 
dersfield. £7 Vet 

Le Philanthrope Chrétien, ou ‘Revue Pé- 
riodique des Travaux et Progrés des ‘So- 
ciétés Philanthropiques et Religieuses 
les deux Mondes et specialement,en “A 
gleterre. 

RAmfiyana, id est, Carmen’ Epicam: de 
Rame Rebus Gestis, a Potta ASC 
simo Valmike, Lingua Sanscrita’ 
situm. Ed. Augustus Goilelmus A Schlegel. 


ne 


- 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

The Calcutta Annual Register, Vol. I. 
for the Year 1821. 1 Vol. 8yo. 1/. 1s. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs. Henrietta For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce, DD. 12mo. 
Gs. 

Medicine. 

Chevalier’s Anatomical Lectures, 8vo. 
12s, 

Miscellancous. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rearing, and 
Feeding Cheviot and Black-faced Sheep in 
high districts. By a Lammermuir Farmer. 
Byo. 5s, 

The New Calliope, being a selection of 
British, and occasionally Foreign Melodies, 
with Vignettes to each Song. By John 
Bengo, No. I. 7s. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
tion of Rocks, in both Hemispheres. By 
Alexandre de Humboldt. Translated from 
the original French. 8vo. 14s. 

The Register of the Arts and Sciences, 
Improvements and Discoveries, Numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, price 3d. each. 

Observations on the Antichristian Ten- 
dency of Modern Education, and on the 


. brook, FRSE, 


Practicability and Means of its Improve- 
ment. By John Campbell, Esq. of Car- 
12mo. 2s Gd, boards, 

Portraits of the Worthies of Westmin- 
ster Hall, Part I. 8yo. containing 20 
Portraits coloured, price 20s. ~ 

Time’s Telescope for 1824, 12mo. 9s. 

Sketches of London and Paris, 8vo. 9s. 

Statement in regard to the Pauperism of 
Glasgow, from the experience of the last 
Eight Years. By Thomas Chalmers, DD. 
8yo. 2s. 

Seneca’s Tragedies, in continuation of 
the Regent’s Pocket Classics. Edited by 
Dr. Carey. 

A Treatise on the culture and Man 
ment of Fruit Treés. By Charles Harri- 
son. 8vo. 12s, 

Novels and Tales. 

Mountalyth, a Tale, in 3 Vols. foolscap. 
By Jane Harvey, Author of Singularity, 
&e. 16s. 6d. 

St. Johnstoun ; or John, Earl of Gowrie, 
in 3 Vols. foolscap, 17. 1s. - 

Italian Tales; Tales of Humour, Gal- 
lantry, and Romance, selected and trans- 
lated from the Italian, crown 8vo, 10s. 


SS Bee 
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Poetry, 

The Fall of Constantinople, a Poem. 

By Jacob Jones, Jun. 8s. 6d. 
Theology. 

The Works of the Rev. Daniel Water- 
land, DD., formerly Master of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, Canon of Wind- 
sor, and Archdeacon of Middlesex, now 
first collected and arranged. To which is 
prefixed a Review of’ the Author’s Life and 
Writings.. By William Van Mildert, DD, 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 11 Vols. 8vo. 
41. 10s. , 

Morning Communings with God, or De- 
votional Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. By C. C. Sturm, translated from 
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the German, by W. Johnstone, AI. 
2 Vols. 16s. 

Sermons Preached in St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, DD. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Holy Living and Dying. By Jerem 
Taylor, DD. New Edition, in 1 Val. wf 
18mo. 8s. 6d. ‘ ' 

Gleanings from Pious Authors. By the 
Author of Miscellaneous Thoughts. 12mo, 
5s. 

Voyages and Travels. { 
. Trayels into Chili, over the Andes, in 
the Years 1820 and 1821, illustrated with 
30 Plates, &c. By Peter Schmidtmeyer. 
dto, 2/. 2s, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. James Webster Huntley, BA. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Glanfield, Oxfordshire; Patron, Hig oy Henry El- 
liott, Esq.—The Rev. James Gedge, MA, of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Humber- 
ston, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire; Patron, Lord 
Carrington.—The Kev, F, R. Elwin, to be one of 
the private Chaplains of the Earl of Albemarle — 
The Rev. Charles Thos. Langley, MA, Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of that Society, to the augmented Curacy 
of Cowley.—The Rey. Charles Henry Cox, MA. 
Student of ditto, to the Vicarage of St, Mary Mag- 
dalen, Oxford—The Rev. T. E. M. Holland, of 
Baliol College, to the Vicarage of Stoke Bliss, 
Herefordshire.—The Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham, 
to the Prebendal Stall of Ampleforth, in York 
Cathedral, vacant by the death of the Rev. G. D. 
Kelly.—The Rey T. Gainsford, MA. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Oxford, and 


late Student of Christ Chureh, to the Prebenda} 
Stall of Caddington Major, iv St, Paul's Cathedral, 
London, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. Win- 
stanley.—The Key. John Jones, MA. and Chaplain 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to the Pe al Curacy 
of St. Thomas, in that city.—The Rev. Thomas 
Forster, MA. of New College, Oxford, appointed 
by the Rev. the Warden of the College, to the 
Mastership of Taunton College School, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. Alfred Barker.—The 
Rev. T. B, Clerk, AM. to the Rectory of All Saints, 
Norfolk.—The Rey. F. Calvert, MA. Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, to the Rectory 
of Whatfield, Suffolk, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. J. Plampin.—The Bishop of Bangor has ap- 
pointed the Rev. Jobn Warren, MA, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Chancellor of the Dio, 
cese of Bangor. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Subject of the Chancellor’s 
English Poem for the present year is “ Athens.” 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 4.—At Herne Hall, Mrs. Currey, a daughter. * 


6. The lady of J.Smith, Esq. of Uplands, Devyon- 
shire, a son. 

7. At his house, or mepaery the lady of Joseph 
Hume, Esq. MP., a daughter, 

8. At Pimlico Lodge, Mrs. Elliot, a daughter, 

— At Plymouth Dock, the lady of Col, J. J. 
Cochrane, $d Guards, a son, 

9. The lady of Capt. Mackenzie Fraser, of the 93d 
regt. a son. 

10. The lady of Col. Woodford, of the Coldstream 
Guards, a son, 

12. At Portsmouth, the lady of Major-Gen, Sir 
James Lyon, KCB. adaughter. 

— At Jesus College, Cambridge, the lady of the 
Rey. Dr. French, a daughter. 

13, In Gloucester-place, the lady of East George 
Clayton, Esq. a son. . : 

15. At Connaught-place, the lady of Sir Charles 
Henry Coote, Bart. MP. a daughter, 


‘ IN IRELAND. . 
At Tiny Park, in thecounty of Carlow, the Jadyof 
Capt. Hill, a son. 


ABROAD, . 
At Constantinople, the lady of the Rev, H. D. 
Leeves, a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 17,—At Salisbury Cathedral, John Mirchouse, 
Esq. of Brownslade, Pembrokeshire, to Miss 
Elizabeth Fisher, youngest daughter of the Bi- 

. shop of Salisbury. 

19. Major Sigel Cowell, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Miss Murray, eldest danghter of Gie- 
neral John Murray. 

25. At Twickenham, Edward Hail Alderson, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple, to Miss Drewe, daugliter of 
the Jate Rey, Edward Drewe, of Broadhembary, 
Devonshire. 


Nov. 3.—The Rey. W. Vernon, of Hanbury, Wor- 
cestershire, to Miss Foley, eldest daughter of the 
late Herbert Foley, Esq. of Ridgeway, Pem- 
brokeshire. ‘ 

4. At St. George the Martyr's, Queen-square, J. 
Vissey, Esq. of Exeter, to Sarah, relict of James 
Rooker, Esq. of New Bank Buildings, and of 
Perceval-street, Northampton-square. 

— AtSt, George’s, Hanover-square, George Marsh 
Linthorne, Esq. of Poole, Dorsetshire, to Maria 
Clarke, of Belgrave house, Grosvenor-place, 
PpuuRes daughter of the Jate W. Clarke, Esq. 

aw Bookseller, of Portugul-street, Lincoln’s- 
Jnn-fields. A 

— Wm. Pott, Esq. of Bridge-street, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Charles Price, Bart. : 

— Lately, W. Clayton, Esq. third son of George 
Clayton, Esq. of Lostock-hall, near Preston, 
Lancashire, und nephew of the late Lord Gard- 
ner, to Mary, third daughter of the late Edward 
Gorst, Esq, of Preston, and niece of the late Ro~ 
bert Lowndes, Esq. of Bath. 

5. At Kennington, Robert Mitchell, jun. Esq, 
-eldest son of Robert Mitchell, Esq. of the island 
of Tobago, to Fanny, youngest daughter of 
John Madden, Esq. of Brompton. 

6, At Arundel, Mr. Cust, of Carzon-street, to Mrsy 
Wall, relict of the late Brevet-Major Adan» 
Wall, of the Royal Artillery. > Ap 

8; At St. Luke's, Chelseh, the Rey.’ Henry P. 
Hulme, of Cliffe, Kent, ‘to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Benjamin Spnrrell, Esq. of Chelsea, 

— AtSt. Pancras Church, George Milford, Esq. 
of Guilford-street, Russell-square, to Frances 
“Margaret, eldest danghter of the Rey, R, Hol- 
land, of Spreyton, Devonshire. . 

10. At Marylebone Church, Walter Stevensotr 
Davidson, Esq. of Inchmarlo, Kincardineshire. 
to Anne, only daughter of Gilbert Matthison, 
Esq. and grand-daughter of the late Sir Walter 
Farquhar, Bart. Immediately after the ceremony 
the new-marricd couple set off for Italy. 
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— At St. George's, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. G. 
Ludford Harvey, Vicar of Diseworth, and one of 
the Domestic Chaplains of the Duke of York, 
Henry N. Daniel, ba of theRoyal Artillery, to 
Margaretta Lucy, only daughter of Sir Ludford 
Harvey, of Bedford-place. 

11. At St. James’s Chorch, Henry Wyatt, jun. 
Esq. of Oakley, Suffolk, to Emma, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Squibb, of Saville-row. 

— At Lambeth Church, Major-Gen. Young of the 
Royal Artillery, to Catherine, daughter of the 
late J. B, Bucknell, Esq. of Doctor’s Commons. 

12. At Kennington, George Chandler, Esq. Capt. 
of the 10th regt. to Mary Lee, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Lee, Esq. of Ringwood, 
Hants. 

13. At St. Pancras, A. H. Lane, Esq. of the 12th 
Lancers, to Eliza, daughter of the late Capt. P. 
Sampson, ofthe East India Company’s service. 

18. At Leybourne, Thomas Gardiner Bramston, 
Esq. of Screens, Essex, to Charlotte, widow of 
the Rev. Brook John Bridges, and daughter of 
Sir Henry Hawley, Bart. of Leybourne 
Grange, 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Henry Steele, R. N. to Mar- 
garet, third daughter of the late Capt. J. Sten- 
house, 20th regt. foot. 

At Pulseley, Glen Urquhart, Inverness-shire, Sir 
Charles Chainbers, one of the Judges of the 
Sgr Court of Judicature, Bombay, to Isa- 
bella, youngest daughter of the ate Major Wm. 
Wilson. 

ABROAD. 

At Albion Villa, near Gothenburg, by the Dean of 
Gothenburg, the Rev. Morgan Morgan, of Tyne- 
y-Garth, Cardiganshire, aud Chaplain to the 
British Factory at Gothenburg, to Fanny, eldest 
daughter of Join Nonnen, late of James-street, 
Buckingham Gate, Westminster, 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 16,—Lady Hamilton Dalrymple, wife of Lieut,- 
Gen. Sir J. Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. 

19. Henry James Leigh, “Esq. of Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Warwickshire. He was only son of Lady 
Caroline Leigh, sister to James, last Duke of 
Chandos; and sat last in parliament forthe city 
of Westminster, His estates, which descend to 
his son Chandos Leigh, Esq. are extensive. 

— At his seat, Ashridge Park, Herts, the Right 
Hon. John William Egerton, 7th Earl of Bridge- 
water. This nobleman, who was the eldestson 
of the late Dr. John Egerton, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and grandson ofthe Hon. Henry Egerton, 
Bishop of Hereford, succeeded his cousin, 
Francis, third Duke of Bridgewater in )803. He 
hus wuunificently bequeathed 6000/, per annum 
for ever, for the employment and improvement 
of the Poor of the parish of Ashridge. His 
chief estates are leftto his Countess, deducting 
18,0001. per annuin for his brother the Hon. and 
Rey. Francis Egerton, the present EBarl, after 
whose decease and that of the Countess, they 
devolve on the Hon. Mr. Cust, eldest son of 
Lord Brownlow, 

30. At Hastings, in his 8lst year, the Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright, DD. FRS. of Hollenden House, 
Kent, Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Goudby, 
Merwood, Leicestershire, and South Searle, and 
Perpetual Curate of Brampton, Notts. 

Noy. 1.—At Stapleton Groye, near Bristol, after a 
pong ness, Mrs. Castle, relict of Michael Cas- 
tle, Esq. 

3. In his 76th year, William Pugh, Esq. of Caer- 
Howel, Montgomeryshire. 

— At Blackheath, Gen, Sir A. Farrington, Bart. 

5. At Weymouth, after along illness, Colonel Chi- 
chester, of Arlington Court, Devonshire. 

— In Bedford Street, Bedford Square, in her 20th 
years Mary, only dauchter of the late Hon. Robt. 

amilton, of Queenston, Upper Cunada. 

6, At his house, New Steyne, Brighton, Thomas 
Dyke, Esq. 

— In Soho Square, Lady Burton, relict of Sir J. 
Burton, and wife of Mr. Bailie. 

— At Hammersmith, in her 55th year, Mary An- 
nabeila, wife of John Crowder, Esq. Alderman 
of the Ward of Farringdon Within. 

— Athbis Chambers, in the loner Temple, after a 


Deaths. 
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few days’ illness, the Hon Frederick Eden, Bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of Lord Henley. _- 

— At Bath, Mrs. Grace Blackwood, second dangh- 
ter of the late Sir R. Blackwood, Bart. . 

7. At Boveney; in his 66th year, Montague Grover, 
Esq. many years an active Magistrate for the 
County of Bucks. . ’ Ef <- 

— Sarah, wife of John Betts, Esq. of Great Rus- 
sell Street, Bedford Square. 5 

—_At her house, Great Russell Street, Mrs. 
Blanchard, relict of the Jate Caleb Blanchanl, 


Esq. - - 
8. AC Westoe Lodge, Cambridgeshire, after a long 
illness, aged 62, Mary, wife of benjamin Keene, 


Esq. 

10, At Brighton, aged 81, Wm. Mitchell, Esq. of 
Upper Harley Street. : 

11. After an illness of 24 hours, the Rey. jamin 
Wainewright, MA. of East Bergholt, Suffolk. — 

— At his house in Great Ormond Street, in his 
7st year, the Kt. Hon, Sir Richard Kichards, the 
Lord Chief Baron, He succeeded in this high 
office to Sir A. Macdonald, who survives him. 

— At his house, in Piccadilly, Mr. Joseph Hunt, 


aged 72. 
12. At Wimbledon, Mrs. Meyrick, relict of James 
Meyrick, Esq. : 
— Atthe Priory, Hertford, Mrs. Ellis. - 
— At Brighton, Elizabeth Helena, only child of 
the late Hon. Joho Perceval. it 
ye Pek Clifton, Lady Sullivan, relict of Sir B. Su 
yan. am 
— AtCheltenbam, Mrs. Hyde, wife of Jobn Hyde, 
Esq. late of Lexbam Hall, in the County of 
Norfolk. ; ~_ 
— In Hatton Garden, in his 68th year, Mr. Chas. 
Taylor, author of the improved Edition of Cal- 
met’s History of the Bible, and editor of Dr. 
Wells’ Scripture Geography, and other works on 
the subject of Biblical Literature, ti : 
1baCenmse Angustus Bonverie, Esq. Auditor of the 
xcise, _ 
1s. In Beaumont Street, aged 78, the Rt. Hon, the 
Earl of Portmore. . ’ 
17. At Port Elliot, the Re, Hon. John Craggs El- 
liot, Earl of St. Germains. His Lordship suc- 
ceeded bis fatherin 1804; he was twice married, 
but not having any issue, the title devolves upon 
his brother, the Hon. Wm. Elliot. 
22. In Old Palace Yard, in her 63d 
rik of Henry Bankes, Esq. 
Jastle. 


ear, Frances, 
AP. of Corfe 
IN SCOTLAND. y 
At Edinburgh, David Robertson, Esq. > 
At his seat at Candie, in his 73d year, Matthew 
Ross, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates In Scot- 
lund, which dignified station he filled to the 
satisfuction of the Scottish Bar, of which he was 
a distinguished ornament F 
At Dundee, in her 2lst year, Anne, eldest daggh- 
ter of the Kev. H, Horsley, and grand-daughter 
of the late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 7 
At Almondale, near Edinbargh, in bis 76th 7 
Thos. Lord Erskine, of an inflammation of the 


chest, r . i 
IN IRELAND. — . 
At the Glebe House, Wexford, Archdeacon Elgel. 


ABROAD. oe ah 
At Carderan, near Bourdeaux, Lady 3 Plerre- 
point, wife of the Rt. Hon. Henry Pierre: t. 
At the Haugne, the Rt. Hon. Reinard Deiderick 

Jacob Baron de Reede Ginckell, Count of the 
Holy Roman pote Lord of Ameronger Ginc- 
kell, Elst, and Livendael, Earl of Athlone, Vis- 
count Augbrim, Baron of Ballemore, and late a 
Colonel in the Army. He is succeeded in bis 
Estates by bis only sou George Godart Henry 

Lord Aughrim, ; ‘ 

At Jersey, in his 43d year, J. Damaresque, Esq. 
tls Majesty's Attorney General, and Colonel of 
the First Regiment of Militia of that Island. 
His death was occasioned by an attack of apo- 
plexy, while in the Assembly of the States. 

At Xeres de Ja Fontera, in Spain, James Gordon, 
sen. Esq. of the Firm of Gordo» and Co, in that 


City. : 

At Borden Town, New Jersey, in bis 49th year, 
General Lallemand, of a disease in the stomach, 
under which he bad laboured for some time. 
He was a General of Artillery under Napoleon, 
and Member of the Chamber of Peers, — 
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